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CHAPTER  L 
i]rcLin>oro  thb  mbioh  of  ptolemt  mnrBUOM. 

BCnOV  tw— PTOLSMT  BFIPBAHSS  8VCCSSD8  rBnX>PATBR  IH  EOTPT*     TKOVBtlf 

WHICH  8009  FOLLOW. 

I  RELATBD  ill  the  preceding  book,  how  Ptoiem^  Philop«ror,  worn  out  with 
riots  and  excesses,  had  come  to  his  end,  after  having  reigned  seventeen  yeus. 
As  the  only  persons  present  when  that  monarch  expired,  were  Agatliodesi 
his  sister,  and  didr  creatareau  ihey  concealed  his  death  as  long  as  possible 
from  the  pablic,in  order  diat  tney  might  have  time  to  carry  off  iSl  the  money, 
jewek,  and  other  valuable  effects  in  the  palace.  They  also  formed  a  plan 
to  maintain  the  authority  they  had  enjoyed  onder  the  late  kmg^  by  asnriHng 
the  regency  during  the  minority  of  his  son,  named  Ptolemy  Epiphanes,  who 
was  then  but  five  yean  old.  They  hni^ined  that  this  might  easily  be  done, 
if  they  could  but  take  off  Tlepolemns,  who  had  succeeded  Sosibes  m  the  minis- 
try ;  and  accordkigly,  they  concerted  measures  to  despatch  Imii.* 

At  last  they  iiuormed  the  public  of  the  kinc's  oeath.  %nmediately  • 
mat  council  of  the  Macedoniansf  was  assembled,  in  which  Agathodes  and 
Agathoclea  were  present  Agathodes,  aifter  sheddh^  abundance  of  tears, 
began  by  impbring  their  protection  for  the  young  kmg^  whom  he  hdd  in 
hb  arms.  He  told  them  mat  bis  royal  &ther,  in  nis  expiring  moments,  had 
committed  him  to  the  care  of  Agathoclea,  whom  he  pointed  out  to  them ;  and 
bad  recommended  him  to  the  fiddity  of  the  Macedonians.  That  for  this 
reason,  he  had  come  to  unplore  thdr  assistance  against  Tlepolcmus,  who,  as 
he  was  wdl  informed,  designed  to  usurp  the  crown.  He  added,  that  he  had 
brought  witnesses  expresslv  to  prove  his  treason,  and  at  the  same  time  o^ 
fered  to  produce  them.  He  imagined,  that,  by  mis  weak  artifice,  Tlepole» 
mus  would  be  immediately  despatched,  and  that,  conseqnemly,  he  mi^ht 
easily  obtain  the  regency ;  but  the  artifice  was  too  gross,  and  the  people  im* 
mediately  swore  the  desbroction  of  Agathodes,  his  sister,  and  all  their  crea* 
tores.    TUs  last  attempt  recalUng  to  tiieir  remilnbrance  their  other  crimes, 

«  A.  M.  MOO.    Aat  J.  C.  904.-  Jutfb.  I.  zzz.  c.  9.    Tolyh.  I.  xr, 
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all  the  inhabitants  of  Alexandria  rose  agunst  them.  The  yoon;  Hog  wai 
taken  out  of  their  hands,  and  seated  on  the  throne  in  Hippodrome.  After 
which,  Agathoclesy  his  sister,  and  (Einaothe  his  rootb^  were  broug^ht  before 
the  kmgy  and  all  tliree  put  to  death  as  by  hb  order.  The  populace  exposed 
their  dead  bodies  to  all  the  indignities  possible ;  dragging  them  through  the 
streets,  and  tearing  them  to  pieces.  Att  their  relations  and  creatures  met 
with  the  same  treatment,  and  not  one  of  them  was  spared ;  the  usual  and  just 
end  of  those  unworthy  favourites,  who  abuse  the  confidence  of  their  sove- 
reign to  oppress  the  people,  and  who  never  pimish  those  who  resemble  them- 
selves. 

Philammon,  the  assassin  who  had  been  hired  to  murder  Arsinoe,  havinr 
returned  from  Cyrene  to  Alexandria,  two  or  three  days  before  this  tumult 
broke  out,  the  ladies  of  honour  of  that  unfortunate  queen  had  immediate  no- 
tice of  ity  and,  taking  this  oppcnrtunity  which  the  distractions  of  the  city  gave 
them,  they  resolved  to  revenge  the  death  of  their  mistress.  Accordingly, 
they  broke  open  the  door  of  the  house  where  he  was,  and  killed  him  with 
clubs  and  stones. 

The  care  of  the  king's  person,  till  otherwise  provided  for,  was  erven  to 
Sosibes,  son  to  him  who  had  governed  daring  the  last  three  reigns.  History 
does  not  inform  us  whether  he  was  still  alive ;  but  it  is  certain  that  he  lived 
to  a  great  age,  as  he  passed  more  than  sixty  years  in  the  administration. 
No  minister  was  ever  more  cunning  or  more  corrupt  than  this  Sosibes.  He 
made  no  scruple  of  committing  the  blackest  crimes,  provided  they  conduced 
to  his  ends.  Polyblus  imputes  to  him  the  murder  of  Lysimachus  son  of 
Ptolemy,  and  of  Arsinoe  daughter  pf  that  Lysimachus ;  of  Magas  sou  of 
Ptolemy,  and  of  Berenice  daughter  of  Magas;  of  Berenice  mother  to  Ptolemy 
Philo{)ator ;  of  Cleomenes  king  of  Sparta ;  and  lastly,  of  Arsinoe  daughter  of 
Berenice.*  It  is  surprising  that,  notwithstanding  a  conduct  of  so  much  inhu- 
manity and  cruelty  in  his  administration,  he  should  support  himself  so  long, 
and  at  last  come  to  a  peaceable  end. 

Antiochus  king  of  Syria,  and  Philip  king  of  Macedon,  during  the  whole 
reign  of  Ptolemy  Philopatcr,  had  discovered  the  strongest  zeal  for  the  interest 
of  that  monarcn,  and  were  ready  to  assist  him  on  all  occasions.  Yet  no 
sooner  was  he  dead,  leaving  behind  him  an  infant,  whom  the  laws  of  humanity 
and  justice  enjoined  them  not  to  disturb  in  the  possession  of  his  father's  king- 
dom, than  they  immediately  ioined  in  a  criminal  alliance,  and  excited  each 
other  to  take  off  the  lawful  heir,  and  divide  his  dominions  between  them. 
Philip  was  to  have  Caria,  Libya,  Cyrenaica,  and  Egypt ;  and  Antiochus  all 
the  rest.  With  this  view,  the  latter  entered  Coelosyria,  and  Palestine ;  and, 
in  less  than  two  campaigns,  made  an  entire  conquest  of  those  two  provinces, 
with  all  their-dties  and  dependencies.  Their  guilt,  says  Polybius,  would  not 
have  been  quite  so  glarmg,  had  they,  like  tyrants,  endeavoured  to  gloss  over 
their  crimes  with  some  specious  pretence :  but  so  far  from  doins  this,  their  In- 
justice and  cruelty  were  so  barefaced,  tuat  to  tliem  was  applied  what  has 
been  observed  of  fishes  that  the  large  ones,  though  of  the  same  species,  prey- 
on  the  lesser.  One  would  be  tempted,  continues  the  same  author,  at  seeing 
the  most  sacred  laws  of  society  so  openly  violated,  to  accuse  Providence  of 
being  kidifiereht  and  insensible  to  the  most  horrid  crimes.  But  it  fully  justified 
its  conduct,  by  punishing  those  two  kings  according  to  their  deserts ;  and  made 
such  an  example  of  them,  as  ought  in  all  succeeding  ages  to  deter  others  from 
following  their  exampk".  For  while  they  were  meditating  to  dispossess  a  weak 
and  helpiess  infant  of  his  kingdom,  by  piecemeal,  Providence  raised  up  the 
Romans  against  them,  who  entirely  subverted  the  kingdoms  of  Philip  an(l  An- 
tiochus, and  reduced  their  successors  to  almost  as  great  calamities,  as  those 
with  which  they  intended  to  crush  the  infant  king^f 

♦  Polyb.  m  Excerpt  Val#».  p.  64. 
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thaing  that  time,  Phffip  was  eng:aeed  in  awaragaimt  theitliodiaMyOvcr 
whom  he  gained  an  inconsiderable  advantage,  in  a  naval  engagemcirt  near 
the  island  of  Lade,  opposite  the  city  of  Miletus.* 

The  next  year  he  invaded  Attalus,  and  advanced  as  far  as  Percaaras,  tha 


even  pulled  up  the  stones  from  their  foundations,  that  not  the  least  vestiges  of 
them  might  remain.t  - 

He  was  not  more  successful  against  the  Rhodians.  Having  already  fought 
them  with  but  indifferent  success,  he  ventured  a  second  battfe  off  tlie  island 
of  Chio.  Attalus  had  united  his  fleet  to  that  of  the  Rhodians,  and  Philip  was 
defeated  with  considerable  loss.  There  were  killed,  in  his  army,  three  thot»* 
sand  Macedonians,  and  six  thousand  allies ;  and  two  thousand  Macedoninns 
and  confederates, with  seven  hundred  Egyptians,  were  taken  prisoners.  The 
Rhodians  lost  but  sixty  men,  and  Attams  seventy. 

Philip  ascribed  all  the  glory  of  this  engagement  to  himself,  and  that,  for  two 
reasons :  the  first  was,  that  having  repulsed  Attalus  to  the  shore,  he  had  taken 
that  prince's  ship  ;  and  the  second,  that  having  cast  anchor  near  the  promon* 
tory  of  Argennum,  he  had  stopped  even  among  the  wrecks  of  his  enemies. 
But  though  ne  assumed  the  best  air  he  could,  he  was  sensible  of  his  great  ioss^ 
and  could  neither  conceal  it  from  others  nor  himself.  This  prince  had  never 
lost  so  great  a  number  of  men,  either  by  sea  or  land,  in  one  day.  He  waa 
hiffhiy  afflicted  on  account  of  it,  and  it  visibly  damped  his  natural  vivacity. 

The  ill  success  of  this  battle  did  not  abate  Philip's  courage.  The  charao* 
ter  of  that  prince  was,  to  be  unshaken  in  his  resolutions ;  and  not  to  be  de- 
jected by  disappointments,  but  to  overcome  difficulties  by  inflexible  con- 
stancy and  perseverance ;  and,  accordingly,  he  continued  the  war  with  fresh 
bravery.  ^  1  am  not  certain  that  we  may  not  date  at  this  period  the  croeltiet 
which  Philip  exercised  over  the  Cianians ;  a  barbarity  he  is  often  reproached 
with,  the  particulars  of  which,  have  unhappily  been  lost  Cios,  whose  in- 
habitants were  called  Cianians,  was  a  small  city  of  Bithynia.  The  man  who 
was  governor  of  it  had  been  raised  to  that  post  by  the  JBtoKans,  ^o  at  that 
time  were  in  alliance  with  Philip.  We  find  that  he  besieged  it  at  the  request 
of  his  son-in-law,  Prusias,  kin^  of  Bith3'nia.  who  pretended  to  have  received 
some  insult  from  it.  The  city  m  all  probability  was  taken  by  storm.  A  great 
number  of  the  inhabitants  suffered  the  most  cruel  torments  ;  the  rest  were  re- 
duced to  a  state  of  captivity,  which  to  them  was  worse  than  death ;  and  the 
city  was  razed  to  the  very  foundations.  This  barbarity  alienated  the  iEto- 
iians  from  him,  and  particularly  the  Rhodians,  who  were  allies  and  friends 
to  the  inhabitants  of  Cios.  Polybius  seems  to  ascribe  its  destruction  to  the 
imprudence  of  the  Cianians  themselves,  who  used  to  bestow  all  posts  and  pre- 
ferments on  their  most  worthless  citizens ;  and  to  follow  so  blindly  their  per- 
nicious opinions  in  eyery  thing,  as  even  to  persecute  those  who  ventured  to 
oppose  them.  He  adds,  that  a  people  who  act  in  this  manner  plunge  volun- 
tarily into  the  greatest  calamities ;  and  that  it  is  surprising  they  do  not  correct 
themselves  in  this  respect  by  the  experience  of  all  ages ;  which  shows,  that 
the  ruin  of  tlie  most  powerful  states  is  solely  owing  to  the  ill  choice  of  those  to 
whom  they  confide  either  the  command  of  their  armies,  or  the  administration 
of  their  political  affairs.| 

Philip  marched  afterwards  to  Thrace  and  Chersonesns,  were  several  cities 
surrendered  voluntarily.  Abydos,  however,  shut  her  gates  against  htm,  and 
even  refused  to  hear  the  deputies  he  had  sent,  so  that  he  was  forced  to  besiege 
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it    This  city  kki  Aiia,  and  ttaodi  on  the  DanowMt  part  of  the  Hdeipont, 

BOW  called  the  Dardanelles,  and  opposite  to  the  cky  of  Settos  in  £urq;>e* 
The  distance  between  these  two  cities  was  about  two  miles.  The  reader  will 
suppose,  that  Ah^dos  roust  have  been  a  city  of  great  importance,  as  it  com- 
manded  the.  straits,  and  made  those  who  were  possessed  of  it,  masters  of  the 
commiimcation  between  the  Cuxine  sea  and  the  Archioelago. 

Nothing  of  what  is  generally  practised,  in  the  assaulting  and  defending  of 
cities,  was  omitted  in  Uiis  siej^e*  No  place  was  ever  defended  with  greater 
obstinacy,  which  might  be  said  at  length,  on  the  side  of  the  besieged,  to  have 
risen  to  fury  and  brutality.  Confiding  in  their  own  strength,  they  repulsed, 
with  tiie  greatest  vigour,  the  first  approaches  of  the  Macedonians.  On  the 
«de  next  the  sea,  the  machines  of  war  no  sooner  came  forward,  than  they 
were  immediately  either  dismounted  by  the  balistas^  or  consumed  by  fire. 
Even  the  ships,  on  which  they  were  mounted,  were  m  daiueer :  and  it  was 
with  the  utmost  difficulty  that  the  besiegers  salved  them.  On  the  land  side, 
the  Abvdonians  also  defended  themselves  for  some  time  with  great  courage^ 
and  did  not  despair  even  of  defeating  the  enemy.  But,  finding  that  the  out- 
ward wall  was  sapped,  and  that  the  Macedonians  carried  their  mines  under 
the  inner  one,  which  had  been  raised  to  supply  the  place  of  the  other,  they 
sent  deputies  to  Philip,  offering  to  surrender  their  city  upon  the  following 
conditions :  that  such  forces  as  had  been  sent  them  by  the  Rhodians  anl 
king  Attalus.  should  return  to  their  respective  sovereigns  under  his  safe  con- 
duct 2  and  tliat  all  free  citizens  should  retire  whenever  they  pleased,  with 
the  clothes  they  then  had  on.  Philip  answering,  that  the  Abydoninns  had 
only  to  choose,  whether  tbev  would  surrender  at  discretion,  or  continue  to 
defend  themseles  valiantly,  tne  deputies  retired. 

Tills  advice  being  brought,  the  besieged,  in  transports  of  despair,  assembled 
together,  to  consider  what  was  to  be  done.  They  came  to  this  res<)lution : 
first,  that  the  slaves  should  be  set  at  liberty,  to  animate  them  to  defend  the 
city  with  the  utmost  vigour :  secondly^  that  all  the  women  should  be  shut  up 
in  the  temple  of  Diana ;  and  all  the  children,  with  their  nurses,  in  the  Gymna- 
sium :  that  this  being  done,  they  then  should  bring  into  the  great  square  all 
.  the  gold  and  silver  in  the  city,  and  carry  all  the  rest  of  the  valuable  effects 
into  the  quadrirerae  of  the  Rhodians,  and  the  trireme  of  the  Cizycenians.^ 
This  resolution  having  passed  unanimously,  another  assembly  was  called, 
in  which  they  made  choce  of  fifty  of  the  wisest  and  most  ancient  of  the  citi- 
zens, but  who  at  the  same  time  had  vigour  enough  lell  to  execute  what 
should  have  been  determined :  and  they  were  made  to  take  an  oath,  in  pr&> 
sence  of  all  the  inhabitants,  that  the  instant  they  saw  the  enemy  master  of 
the  ihner  wall,  they  should  kill  the  women  and  children,  set  fire  to  the  two 
galleys,  laden  with  their  effects,  and  throw  into  the  sea  all  the  gold  and  silver 
which  they  had  heaped  together  :  then,  sending  for  their  priests,  they  took 
an  oath  either  to  conquer  or  die^  sword  in  hand ;  and,  after  having  sacrificed 
the  victims,  they  obliged  the  priests  and  priestesses  to  pronounce,  before  the 
altar,  the  greatest  curses  on  those  who  should  break  their  oath. 

This  being  done,  they  left  off  countermining,  and  r«K>lved.  the  instant  the 
wall  should  fall,  to  ily  to  the'  breach,  and  fiffht  to  the  last    Accordingly,  the 


yet,  when  night  separated  the  combatants,  he  was  still  doubtful  with  regard 
to  the  success  of  the  siege.  Such  Abydonians  as  marched  first  to  the  breach, 
over  the  neaps  of  the  slain,  fought  with  fury ;  and  not  cmly  made  use  of  theur 
swords,  and  iavelins.  but,  after  their  arms  were  broken  to  pieces,  or  forced 
out  of  their  hands,  tney  rushed  furiously  upon  the  Macedonians,  knocked 
down  some,  broke  the  sarissae  or  long  spears  of  others,  and  with  Uie  pieces, 

*  (^uadriremei  wen  (aUays  with  four  k«ocbc»  of  owa,  tad  Triremei  thost  wUit  Uir^o 


stracli  Ihenr  hfijBB.  and  toch  parti  of  ihm  bodies  as  wen  imooveredi  tOI  they 

made  them  entirely  despair  of  the  event. 

When  nig^ht  had  put  an  end  to  the  slaughter,  the  breach  was  C|aite  covered 
with  the  dead  bodies  of  the  Abydooians ;  and  thote  who  had  escaped,  were 
so  eready  fatigued,  and  had  received  so  many  wounds,  that  they  scarcely 
could  sapport  ftemselvet.  Things  being  bnaght  to  this  dreadful  extreosity, 
two  of  the  principal  chizens,  unable  to  execute  the  dreadful  resolution  that 
bad  been  taken,  and  which  at  that  time  displaced  itself  to  tlieur  imaginations 
in  all  its  horror,  agreed,  that  to  save  their  wives  and  children,  they  should 
send  to  Philip,  by  daybreak,  all  their  priests  andpriestctsesu  clothed  in  poo* 
tifical  habits,  to  implore  his  mercy,  and  open  their  gates  tonim. 

Accordingly^  next  morning,  the  city,  as  had  been  agreed,  was  surrendered 
to  Philip ;  durmg  which,  the  greatest  part  of  the  Abydunians  who  survived, 
vented  millions  of  imprecations  against  their  fellow-citizens,  and  especially 
agaihst  the  priests  and  priestesses,  for  delivering  up  to  the  enemy  those  whom 
they  themselves  had  devoted  to  deatli  with  the  most  dreadful  oaths.  Philip 
marched  into  the  city,  and  seised,  without  the  least  opposition,  all  the  rich 
effects  which  the  Abvdonians  had  heaped  together  in  one  place.  But  now. 
he  was  greatly  terrined  with  the  spectacle  he  saw.  Among  these  ill-iatea 
citizens,  whom  despair  had  made  so  furious  and  distra<^,  some  were 
strangling  their  wives  and  children,  and  others  cutting  them  to  pieces  with 
their  swords ;  some  were  running  to  murder  them,  others  were  plancing  them 
into  welh,  while  others  were  precipitating  them  from  the  tops  of  houses; 
in  a  word,  death  appeared  in  all  its  variety  of  horrors.  Philip,  pierced  with 
grief,  and  seized  with  horrcHT  at  this  spectacle,  stopped  the  soldiers,  who 
were  greedy  of  plunder,  and  published  a  declaration,  importing,  that  he 
would  allow  three  days  to  al|  who  were  resolved  to  lay  violent  nands  on 
themselves.  He  was  m  hopes,  that  during  this  interval  thcywould  cnan||e 
their  resolution  ;  but  they  had  made  their  choice  before.  They  thought  it 
would  be  degenerating  from  those  who  had  lost  their  lives  fai  fighting  for 
their  country,  should  uiey  survive  them.  ^  The  individuals  of  every  family 
killed  one  another,  and  none  escaped  thb  murderous  expedition,  but  those 
whose  hands  were  tied,  or  were  otherwise  kept  from  destroying  memselves. 

A  short  time  hefpre  the  city  surrendered,  an  ambassador  S^m  the  Ro- 
mans to  Philip  arrived.  This  embassy  was  sent  on  various  accounts  whidi 
it  will  be  necessary  to  explain.  The  fame  and  glory  of  this  people  had  re- 
cently spread  through  all  parts  of  the  world,  by  the  victoiv  which  Scipio 
gained  over  Hannibal  in  Africa,  an  event  which  so  gloriously,  with  regard 
to  the  Romans,  terminated  the  second  Punic  war.*  The  court  of  Egypt, 
being  in  so  much  danger  from  the  union  that  had  been  formed  between 
Philip  and  Antiochus  against  their  infant  km^,  had  addressed  the  Romans 
for  protection,  and  offered  them  the  guardianship  of  the  kinr,  and  the  regency 
of  the  kingdom  during  his  minority ;  declaring  that  the  uite  monarch  had 
desired  it  at  his  death.  It  was  the  interest  of  toe  Romans  not  to  suffer  die 
power  of  Philip  and  Antiochus  to  increase,  by  the  addition  of  so  many  rich  pro- 
'  vinces,  of  which  the  empire  of  Egypt  at  tnat  time  consisted.  It  was  not  diffi- 
cult to  foresee  that  they  would  soon  be  engaged  in  war  with  those  two  princes, 
widi  one  of  whom  they  already  had  some  differences,  which  threatened 
mud]  ^ater.  For  these  reasons  they  had  not  hesitated  to  accept  the  guar- 
dianship^and  had  consequently  ai>pointed  three  deputies^  who  were  ordered 
to  acquaint  the  two  kings  widi  their  resolution,  and  to  enjoin  them  not  to  ii^ 
fest  tne  dominions  of  Uieir  royal  pupil,  for  that,  otherwise  they  should  be 
forced  to  declare  war  against  them.t  Every  reader  will  percdve,  that  de* 
claring  so  generously  in  favour  of  an  oppressed  infant  monarch,  was  making 
a  just  and  noble  use  of  their  power. .^ 
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ffj  THE  HISltlSl  <V 

Ac  the  name  tune  there  arrifcd  io  Rome,  iiiihiWiiWi  fron  ihe  Bhndimi 
and  from  kin^Attalufytoeomi^aiii  also  of  tlfe  coterjiriacs  of  Aetwokiop; 
and  to  inform  the  Romans,  trat  PhHip,  either  m  penoo  or  by  his  depiitiesi 
was  solkttinii^  several  cities  of  Asia  to  take  op  anns,  and  was  certainly  me- 
ditatinip  some  i^reat  desig;n«  This  was  an  additional  motive  for  hastenmi 
the  departure  of  the  three  ambassadors. 

On  arrivmn^  at  Rhodes,  and  hearing  of  the  sieee  of  Abydos,  ther  sent  tf 
Philip  the  youncest  €)(  their  colleag;ii^,  named  fmilias,  who,  as  has  beei 
observed,  arrived  at  Abydos  at  the  time  that  the  dtv  was  on  the  point  of 
beini;  surrendered.  iCmilios  informed  Philip  that  he  was  ordered,  in  the 
name  of  the  senate,  to  exhort  him  not  to  make  war  upon  any  of  the  states  of 
Ore<«ce,  nor  to  invade  any  part  of  Ptolemy's  dommions ;  bat  to  refer  to  a 
jtjHf  arbitration  his  pretensions  upon.  Attains  and  the  Rhodians:  that^pro* 
viUed  he  acquiesced  with  these  remonstrances,  he  would  continue  in'i>eace ; 
but.  that  if  lie  refused,  the  Romans  would  proclaim  war  against  him.  Philip 
cnneavnured  to  show,  that  the  Rhodians  bad  occasioned  the  rupture.  '^  But,'' 
sai<l  if  imiliuff,  interrupting  him,  '*  did  the  Athenians  and  Abydonians  attack 
you  first  ?  Philip,  who  had  not  been  used  to  hear  truth,  oflended  at  the  bold- 
nr^ff  of  such  an  answer  addressed  to  a  king,  replied :  ^  your  age,  your  beauty  '^ 
for  PoIybitM  informs  us  that  thb  ambassador  had  really  a  fine  person,  ^  ana 
pHpfcially  the  Roman  name,  exalt  your  pride  to  a  prodigious  degree.  Tcv 
my  part,  I  wish  your  republic  may  observe  punctually  the  treaties  it  has 
concluded  with  me ;  but,  in  case  I  should  be  invaded  by  it,  I  hope  to  show 
that  the  empire  of  Macedonia^  does  not  yield  to  Rome  either  in  valour  or 
rcpiitution.''*  The  deputy  withdrew  from  Abydos  with  this  answer:  and 
Philip,  having  taken  that  city,  left  a  strong  garrison  In  it,  and  returned  to 
Macedonia. 

It  appears  that  J^^milius  went  into  Egypt,  while  the  two  other  ambassa- 
dors Wdin  very  properly  to  Antiochus.  J^milius  having  arrived  at'Alexan- 
ciria,  nRMimied  tlie  guardianship  of  Ptolemy,  in  the  name  of  the  Romans,  pur- 
suant to  tlio  instructions  he  had  received  from  the  senate  at  his  setting  out; 
and  settled  ever^  thing  to  as  much  advantage  as  the  state  of  affairs  in  Egypt 
would  then  admit.  He  appointed  Anstomenes  the  Acamanian  to  superintend 
the  education  and  person  of  the  young  monarch,  and  made  him  prime  minister. 
I^his  Ari^tomenes  had  grown  old  in  the  court  of  Egypt,  and  acted  wiUi  the 
utmost  prudence  and  fidelity  in  the  emplovment  conferred  upon  him. 

In  the  moan  time,  the  forces  of  Phifip  laid  waste  Attica,  the  pretence  of 
which  hivasion  was  as  follows.^  Two  young  men  of  Acamania  being  in 
Athen"),  at  the  time  when  the  citizens  were  solemnizing  the  grand  mysteries 
thcro,  had  crowded  Into  the  temple  of  Ceres,  not  knowing  that  it  was  for- 
bidden. Though  their  fault  proceeded  entirely  from  ignorance,  they  were 
Immediately  massacred,  as  guilty  of  impiety  and  sacrilege.  The  Acamar 
nians,  jtistly  exasperated  at  so  ci  uel  a  treatment,  had  recourse  to  Philip,  who 
ghidly  embraced  this  opportunity,  and  gave  them  a  body  of  forces,  with  which 
tliev  entered  Attica,  ravaged  the  whole  country,  and  returned  nome  laden 
\>itn  spoiKt 

The  Athenians  carried  their  complaints  against  this  enterprise  to  Rome, 
and  \^*ei^  joined  on  that  occasion  by  the  Rhcniians  and  king  Attalus.  The 
Romans  only  sought  for  an  opportunity  to  break  with  king  Philip,  at  ^om 
they  wtMT  very  much  ofTendeif.  He  had  infringed  the  conaition  of  the  treaty 
nf  peace  concluded  with  him  three  years  before,  in  not  ceasing  to  infest  the 
allies  who  were  included  in  it  He  had  just  before  sent  troops  and  money 
to  Hannibal  in  Africa ;  and  a  report  was  spread,  that  he  was  at  that  dme  very 

*  t»^k*t«  »«%  •  ii(««  fri««Mr  otaCm  vim  ««t.  q«Mk«  qim  fcA^aia  »ptt4  n(wii  •«•»%.    JKlu. 
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bosy  in  Asia.  This  made  the  Romans  mieasy,  who  called  to  mmd  the 
troubles  which  Pyrrhus  had  brought  upon  them,  with  only  a  handful  of 
Epirots,  a  people  verv  much  inferior  to  the  Macedoniani.  Having  thus  ended 
the  war  against  Carthage,  they  judged  it  adviseable  to  prevent  the  enterprises 
of  this  new  enemy,  who  might  become  formidable,  in  case  they  shoula  give 
him  time  to  increase  his  strength.  The  senate,  after  making  such  an  answer 
as  pleased  all  the  ambassadors,  ordered  M.  Valerius  Levinus,  the  propraetor, 
to  advance  toward  Macedonia  with  a  fleet,  in  order  to  examine  matters  nearer 
at  hand,  and  be  in  a  condition  to  give  immediate  aid  to  the  allies.* 

In  tlie  mean  time,  the  Roman  senate  deliberated  seriously  on  what  was  to 
be  done  in  the  present  juncture.  At  the  very  time  it  assen^led  to  consider  thai 
important  affair,  a  second  embassy  arrived  from  the  Athenians,  which  brought 
advice  that  Philip  was  upon  the  point  of  invading  Attica  in  person ;  and  that 
in  case  they  were  not  immediately  succoured,  he  would  infallibly  make  himself 
master  of  Athens,  They  also  received  letters  from  Levinus  the  propraetor 
and  from  Aurelius  his  lieutenant,  by  which  they  were  mformed,  that  they  had, 
the  strongest  reasons  to  believe  that  Philip  had  some  design  against  them ; 
and  that  the  danger  being  imminent,  they  had  no  time  to  lose.f 

Upon  this  news,  the  Romans  resolved  to  proclaim  war  against  Philip. 
Accordingly^  P.  Sulpitius  the  consul^  to  whom  Macedonia  had  fallen  by  lot. 
put  to  sea  with  an  array,  and  soon  amved  there.  Here  he  was  soon  informed 
that  Athens  was  besieged,  and  implored  his  assistance.  He  detached  a 
squadron  of  twenty  galleys  commanded  by  Claudius  Cento,  who  set  sail  im« 
mediately.  Philip  had  not  laid  siege  to  Athens  in  person,  but  deputed  one 
of  his  lieutenants  for  that  purpose ;  having  taken  the  field  in  person  against 
Attalus  and  the  Rhodians.f 

aSCTIOlf  If. — ^EXFEDITIOirs  OF  SUIrPITIVS.      PHILIP  L08£8  A  BATTLS.     THB 

ACH£ANS  DECLARE  FOR  THE  ROMANS. 

Claudius  Cento,  whom  the  consul  had  sent  to  succour  Athens,  having 
entered  the  Piraeus  with  his  ealleva,  revived  the  drooping  courage  of  the  in- 
habitants. He  was  not  satisfied  with  securing  the  city  and  country  around  it ; 
but,  having  advice  that  the  garrison  of  Chalcis  did  not  observe  the  least  order 
or  discipline,  as  remote  from  danger,  he  sailed  out  with  his  fleet,  arrived  neai 
the  city  before  day,  and  finding  the  sentinels  asleep,  entered  it  without  mo- 
lestation, set  fire  to  the  public  magazines  which  were  full  of  com,  and  to  the 
arsenal  that  was  well  provided  with  machines  of  war ;  cut  the  whole  garrison 
to  pieces ;  and,  after  carryine  on  board  his  ships  the  immense  booty  he  had 
amassed,  he  returned  to  the  Piraeus. § 

Philip,  who  was  then  at  Demetrias,  the  instant  he  heard  of  the  disaster 
which  had  befallen  that  confederate  city,  flew  thither  in  hopes  of  surprising 
the  Romans*.  But  they  had  gone ;  so  that  he  seemed  to  have  come  for  no 
other  purpose,  than  to  be  a  spectator  of  that  city  still  burning  and  half  ruined. 
He  would  certainly  have  treated  Athens  in  tlie  same  manner,  if  one  of  the 
couriers  called  hemerodromi,||  who  perceived  the  king's  troops  from  the  emi- 
nence where  lie  was  posted,  had  not  carried  the  news  of  it  immediately  to 
Athens,  where  the  inhabitants  were  all  asleep.  Philip  arrived  a  few  hours 
after,  but  before  daybreak.     Perceiving  that  this  stratagem  had  not  taken 


X  UIlip,   Jliai  fifing   ai     ilic  fieau     ui     ma     «i*«j ,   «ni»x.«^v.     m.^,...    ttu..    t.kvtu.,  «i.u 

having  killed  several  of  them  with  his  own  handj  drove  them  back  into  the 
city,  whither  he  did  not  think  it  adviseable  to  pursue  them.  But  he  wreaked 
hia  vengeance  on  the  country  seats,  on  the  place  for  the  public  exercises,  as 

- —       ■'  .        ■       ■■      ■   '       ■     ■     ■  ' " 
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die  L^eeuaiy  and  e^[)ecially  oa  such  temples  as  stood  without  the  dty ;  seu 

tine  fire  to  every  thing,  and  ruining  whatever  came  in  his  way.  not  sparing 
either  the  tombs  or  tho  most  sacred  places.  He  marched  from  nence  with  a 
view  of  surprising  Eleusia,  where  his  project  also  proved  abortive.  He  tiien 
proceeded  towaid  Corinth,  when, hearing  that  the  Achaeans held theur assem 
Dly  at  Argos,  he  went  thither. 

They  were  deliberating  how  to  act  in  regard  to  Nabis,  the  tyrant  of  Sparta, 
who  had  succeeded  Macnanidas,  and  infested  the  whole  country  with  his  in* 
cursions.  Philip  offered  to  charge  hiinself  entirely  with  that  war,  and  his  ^ 
proposal  was  received  with  universal  joy.  He,  however  added  a  condition, 
which  abated  it  very  much ;  that  they  should  furnish  him  with  as  many 
troops  as  were  necessary  for  garrisoning  Cr^a^  Chalcb,  and  Corinth ;  and 
that  they  should  not  leave  the  places  behind  him  without  defence,  while  he 
was  fighting  for  them.  They  perceived  that  his-  design  was  to  draw  out  of 
Peloponnesus  all  the  Achaean  youth,  in  order  to  make  himself  master  of  it, 
and  engage  in  a  war  against  the  Romans.  Cycliadus,  who  presided  in  the 
assembly,  eluded  the  proposal,  by  observing,  that  it  was  not  allowed,  by 
their  laws,  to  debate  on  any  subject  but  that  for  which  the  assembly  had  ] 
been'summoned.  They  therefore  broke  up,  after  having  resolved  upon  the 
war  against  Nabis ;  and  the  hopes  of  Philip  were  again  defeated.  ^ 

He  made  a  second  attempt  upon  Athens,  which  succeeded  no  better  than  ' 
the  former,  except  that  he  completed  the  demolition  of  such  temples,  statues,  ^ 
and  valuable  works,  as  remained  in  the  country.  After  this  expedition  he  ] 
retired  into  Bceotia.  ^ 

The  consul,  who  was  encamped  between  ApoIIonia  and  Dyrrachium,  sent  ' 
to  Macedonia  a  considerable  detachment,  under  the  command  of  Apustius  ] 
the  lieutenant,  who  laid  waste  the  plains,  and  took  several  small  cities,  rhilip,  '-^ 
who  had  returned  into  Macedonia,  carried  on  hb  military  preparations  with  ' 
great  vigour.*    ^  ' 

,  ^  The  great  object  which  both  parties  had  in  view,  was  to  engage  the  Mto' 
lians  on  their  side.  They  were  now  about  to  hold  their  general  assembly,  to 
which  Philip,  the  Romans,  and  Athenians,  sent  their  ambassadors ;  he  who 
was  deputed  by  Philip  spd^e  first.  All  he  required  was,  that  the  ^tolians 
should  observe  stricdy  the  treaties  of  peace  which  they  had  concluded  three 
years  before  with  Philip  ;  having  then  experienced  how  useless  their  alliance  '^ 
with  the  Romans  was  to  them.  He  instanced  -several  cities,  of  which  that  ' 
people  had  possessed  themselves,  upon  pretence  of  succouring  them,  at  Syra  '! 
cuse,  Tarentum,  Capua;  the  last  city  especially,  which  was  no  longer  Capua,  "^ 
hut  the  grave  of  the  Campanians,  and  the  skeleton,  as  it  were,  of  a  city.  > 
having  neither  senate,  inhabitants,  nor  magistrates ;  more  barbarously  used  '\i 
by  those  who  had  left  it  to  be  inhabited  in  this  condition,  than  if  they  had  '< 
entirely  destroyed  it.  "  If  foreigners,"  said  be,  "  who  differ  from  us  more  : 
by  their  language,  their  manners,  and  their  laws,  than  by 'tho  wide  distance  ^ 
of  land  and  sea  which  separates  us  from  them,  should  dispossess  us  of  this  > 
country,  it  would  be  ridiculous  in  us  to  expect  more  humane  treatment  from  '< 
them  than  their  neighbours  have  met  with.  Among  us.  who  are  of  the  same  i| 
country,  whether  iEtolians,  Acarnanians,  or  Macedomans,  and  who  speak  >] 
the  same  language,  slight  disputes  may  arise  with  little  or  no  consequence  or  c 
duration ;  but  with  foreigners,  with  barbarians,  we,  while  we  are  Greeks,  are  \ 
and  shall  for  ever  be  at  war.  Tiiree  years  ago,  you  concluded  a  peace  with  < 
Philip  in  this  very  place;  now  the  same  causes  still  subsist;  ana  we  hope  \ 
that  you  will  act  in  the  same  manner.'^  ^ 

The  Athenian  ambassadors,  by  the  consent  of  the  Romans,  spoke  next.  '^ 
They  began  by  displaying,  in  an  affecting  manner,  the  impious  and  sacri-  \\ 
legions  fury  which  Pliifip  had  exercised  on  the  most  sacred  monuments  of  \^ 
Attica,  on  the  most  august  temples,  and  the  most  awful  tombs ;  as  if  he  had    v, 
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(Mared  wvr.wM  dnly  against  men.  Md  tlwlnriiif.bvt  afaimt  dM  maoitof 
tk?  ^icM],  and  the  majestjr  of  the  foot.  Tliat  iEtolia  andall  Greece  must  •x* 
pect  tbt;  smne  treatnent,  if  Philip  should  have  the  like  occasion.  They  con* 
eluded  with  conjvving  the  iEUoilans  lo  take  compassion  on  Athens,  and  to 
undeitake,  under  the  aospices  of  the  |odS|  and  of  the  Romans,  whose  powers 
that  of  the  f ods  only  could  equal,  so  just  a  war  as  that  proposed  to  them. 

The  Roman  ambassador,  after  having  refuted  very  circumstantiallv  the 
reproaches  of  the  Macedonians,  with  respect  to  the  treatment  which  Rome 
had  made  th«  comraered  cities  iufier,  and  exemplified  hi  Cartha^,  which, 
but  ittst  before.  Iwd  been  allowed  a  peace,  and  was  restored  to  its  libcityi 
declared  that  the  only  circumstance  the  Romans  had  to  fear  was,  that  the  too 
irreat  mildness  and  lenity  which  they  exercised  towards  those  whom  they  con* 
quered,  would  prompt  other  nations  lo  take  up  arms  against  them,  because  the 
vanquished  might  depend  on  the  Roman  clemency*  He  representedi  in  a 
riiort,  but  itrong,  and  pathedc  speech,  the  cruninal  actions  ol  Philip^  the  mrr* 
ders  committed  by  him  on  his  own  fomilyand  friends,  his  infamous  debauo  • 
eries,  which  were  still  more  detested  than  hb  cruehy ;  all,  fiicts  more  immedt* 
at ely  known  to  the  penons  whom  he  then  addressed,  as  they  were  nearer 
nei^bours  to  Macedonia.  ^  But,  to  confine  my  speech  to  what  directly  idates 
lo  you,"  said  the  ambassador^  addressing  himself  to  the  iEtolians,  **  we  enfage 
in  the  war  against  Pliilip,  with  no  other  view  than  to  defend  you ;  and  nava 
concluded  a  separate  peace  with  him*  possibly  you  may  observe  m  your  own 
justification,  that  seeing  us  empk^ea  m  the  war  against  the  Cartnaginiansi 
and  being  awed  by  fear,  yon  were  obliged  to  submit  to  whatever  conditioni 
the  victor  was  pleased  to  prescribe ;  iHiile  we,  on  the  other  side,  amployed 
in  afiairs  of  greater  importance,  neglected  a  war  which  you  had  renounced. 
Having,  however  now  put  an  end,  thanks  to  the  gods,  to  the  Cwthannian 
var,  we  are  determined  to  turn  the  whole  force  of  our  arms  against  Macedonia. 
V^\is  gives  you  an  opportunity  of  returning  to  our  friendship  and  alliance 
unless  you  should  choose  to  perish  inglorNNisly  with  Philip,  rather  than  con- 
quer wiih  the  Romans." 

Damocritus,  the  iEtolian  preetor,  plainly  perceived  that  this  speech  would 
gain  all  the  suffrages.  It  is  said,  that  he  bad  been  bribed  by  Philip.  With> 
out  seeming  inclined  to  either  side,  he  represented  the  affair  as  too  import- 
ant to  be  determined  immediately,  and  required  time  for  a  more  mature  de- 
liberation. By  this  artifice  he  ehided  the  effect  which  the  assembly  would 
otherwise  have  had ;  and  boasted  his  havmg  done  a  very  essential  service  to 
the  republic,  which  now,  he  said,  might  wait  the  event  before  it  took  up 
irms,  and  then  declare  for  the  strongest  party. 

In  the  mean  time,  Philip  was  preparing  for  a  vigorous  war,  both  by  sea  and 
land  ;  but  the  consul  had  already  begun  it.  He  had  entered  Macedonia, 
and  advanced  toward  the  Dassaretae,  and  Philip  had  also  taken  the  field. 
Neither  party  knew  which  way  the  enemy  had  marched  ;  but  each  sent  out 
a  detachment  upon  the  discovery,  and  the  two  parties  met.  As  both  con- 
sisted entirely  of  chosen  troops,  a  bloody  skirmish  ensued,  and  the  victory 
was  doubtful.  Forty  Macedonian  troopers,  and  thirfy-five  of  the  Romans, 
were  killed  upon  the  spot.* 

The  kmg,  persuaded  that  the  care  which  he  should  take  to  bury  those  who 
had  lost  their  lives  in  this  skirmish,  would  contribute  very  much  to  gam  him 
the  affection  of  his  soldiers,  and  excite  them  to  behave  ^antly  in  his  service, 
caused  their  dead  bodies  to  be  brought  into  the  camp,  in  order  that  the  whole 
army  might  be  eye-witnesses  of  the  honours  paid  to  their  memory.  Nothing 
is  less  to  be  relied  upon  than  the  sentunents  and  dispositions  of  the  vulgar.  J 
This  spectacle,  which  Pliilip  imagined  would  animate  the  soldiers,  had  a  quite 
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contrary  effect,  and  damped  their  coorape.  Hitherto  lie  bad  engtfed  in  war 
with  none  but  Greeks  and  lUyrians,  who  seldom  employed  any  other  wea- 
pons than  arrows,  javelins,  and  lances ;  and  for  that  reason,  the  wounds 
they  made  were  not  so  deep*  But  when  they  saw  the  bodies  of  their  com- 
rades, covered  with  deep  and  wide  gashes  made  by  the  Spanish  sabres,  whole 
arms  cut  off,  shoulders  lopped  awav,  and  heads  separated  from  their  bodies^ 
they  were  terrified  at  the  sight,  and  plainly  perceived  against  what  kind  ot 
enemies  they  were  to  act. 

Tlve  king  himself  who  had- never  seen  the  Romans  engage  ki  battle,  was 
terrified  at  this  sight.  Being  informed  by  some  deserters  of  th^  place  where 
the  enemy  had  halted,  he  took  euides  and  marched  thither  with  his  array. 
consisting  of  twenty  thousand  foot,  and  four  thousand  horse ;  and  posted 
himself  at  a  little  more  than  two  hundred  paces  from  their  camp,  near  the 
city  of  Athacus,  on  an  eminence,  which  he  fortified  with  food  ditches  and 
strong  intrenchments.  Surveying  from  the  top  of  the  hill  the  order  and  dis* 
position  of  the  Roman  camp,  he  cried  out,  that  what  he  saw  was  not  the 
camp  of  barbarians.* 

The  consul  and  the  kmg  remained  inactive  the  fint  two  days,  each  wait- 
ing till  the  other  should  make  same  movement.  On  the  third  day,  Sulpitiua 
came  out  of  his  camp,  and  drew  up  his  troops  in  battle.  Philip,  Afraid  of 
coniing  to  a  general  battle,  detached  against  the  enemy  a  body  consisting  of 
but  fifleen  hundred  men,  the  one  half  horse,  and  the  otMr  foot ;  against  whom 
the  Romans  opposed  an  equal  number,  who  had  the  advantage,  and  put  the 
other  to  flight.  They  avoided,  with  no  less  prudence,  an  ambuscade  which 
tiie  king  had  laid  for  them.  These  two  advantages,  the  one  gained  by  open 
force,  and  the  other  by  stratagem,  inflamed  the  courage  of  the  Roman  sol- 
diers. The  consul  marched  them  back  into  the  camp,  and  after  allowing 
them  a  day's  repose,  he  led  them  out  and  ofiered  the  kme  battle,  which  he 
did  not  think  proper  to  accept ;  and  for  that  reason  he  lay  close  in  his 
camp,  in  spite  of  all  the  insults,  and  reproaches  of  Sulpitius,  who  charged 
him  with  meanness  of  spirit  ana  cowardice. 

As  foraging,  where  two  armies  lay  so  near  one  another,  would  be  very 
dangerous,  the  consul  drew  ofl*  to  about  eight  miles  distance,  and  advanced 
towards  a  village,  called  Octolophos,  where  the  foragers  aispersed  them- 
selves over  the  neighbouring  country  in  separate  platoons.  The  king  at  ^' 
first  lay  close  in  his  intrencnments,  as  if  afraid  of  venturing  out ;  in  oraer  *! 
that  the  enemy,  growing  bolder  on  that  account,  might  for  that  reason  be  ^^ 
less  vigilant.  This  happened  precisely  as  Philip  had  foreseen.  When  he  *^ 
saw  great  numbers  of  them  spread  over  the  plain,  he  quitted  his  camp  on  a  J 
sudden  with  all  his  horse,  whom  the  Cretans  followed  as  fast  as  it  was  possi-  ^^ 
ble  for  infantry  to  march,  and  rode  full  si)eed  to  post  himself  between  the  ^ 
Roman  camp  and  the  foragers*  There,  dividing  his  forces,  he  detached  part  ^1 
of  them  against  the  forasers,  ordering  them  to  cut  to  pieces  all  who  should  ^ 
come  in  their  way;  white  himself  seized  all  the  passes  by  which  they  could  J' 
return.  Every  side  now  presented  a  scene  of  blood  and  slaughter ;  in  the  I 
mean  time,  the  Romans  did  not  know  what  was  doing  out  of  their  camp,  } 
because  such  as  fled  were  intercepted  by  the  king's  forces;  and  those  who  S 
guarded  the  passes  killed  a  much  greater  number  than  the  others  detached  k 
m  pursuit  of  the  enemy.  }i 

At  last  the  melandioly  news  of  the  slaughter  arrived  in  the  Roman  camp,  ^j 
Upon  which  the  consul  ordered  the  cavalry  to  march  and  succour  their  com  ^ 
rades  wherever  they  could ;  he  marched  the  legions  in  a  hoUow  square  M| 
against  the^  enemy.  The  troopers  being  dispersed,  at  first  lost  their  way  M 
being  deceived  by  the  shouts  and  cries  which  echoed  from  diflerent  places,  jj 
Many  of  these  parties  foil  in  with  the  enemy,  and  skirmishes  were  fought  ^ 
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at  <fiffereiit  placM  at  the  same  time.    The  wanoert  engageinent  was  where 

the  king  hlmseh'  commanded,  and  which^  by  the  great  number  of  the  hone 
and  foot  that  composed  it,  formed  almost  an  army ;  not  to  mention  that  these 
troops  being  highly  animated  by  the  presence  of  the  king  and  the  Cretans, 
who  fought  close  together,  and  with  the  utmost  vigour,  against  enemies  dis- 
persed and  in  disorder,  killed  great  numbers  of  them.  It  u  certain  that  had 
they  not  pursued  the  Komans  so  vigorously,  this  day  might  have  decided  not 
only  the  present  battle,  but  perhaps  the  success  of  the  whole  war.  But  by 
abandoning  themselves  to  a  rash  and  inconsiderate  ardour,  they  fell  into  Uie 
midst  of  the  Roman  cohorts,  who  had  advanced  with  their  officers.  The 
soldiers  who  fled,  perceiving  the  Roman  -ensigns,  faced  about  and  pushed 
their  horses  against  the  enemy,  who  were  in  disorder.  In  an  instant  the 
face  of  the  battle  was  quite  changed ;  those  who  pursued  before,  now  flying 
in  their  turn.  Many  were  killed  in  close  fight,  and  many  lust  their  lives  in 
flying;  numbers  fell,  not  only  bv  the  sword,  out  several  plunging  into  mo- 
rasses, were  swallowed  up,  with  tneir  horses  in  the  mire.  The  king  himself 
was  in  very  great  danger :  for  having  been  thrown  by  his  horse,  which  had 
received  a  severe  wound,  multitudes  were  going  to  attack  him,  had  not  a 
trooper  leaped  that  moment  from  his  horse,  and  mounted  him  on  it;  but  the 
man  himself  being  unable  to  keep  pace  with  the  troopers  who  fled,  was  killed 
by  the  enemy.  Philip,  after  having  taken  a  long  compass  round  the  fens, 
came  at  last  to  the  camp,  where  he  nad  been  given  over  for  lost. 

We  have  seen  on  many  occasions,  and  it  cannot  be  too  strongly  inculcated 
on  those  of  the  military  profession,  in  order  to  their  avoiding  the  like  error, 
that  battles  are  oAen  lost  by  the  too  great  ardour  of  the  officers^  who,  solely 
intent  upon  pursuing  the  enemy,  forget  and  neglect  what  passes  m  the  rest  of 
the  army ;  and  suffer  themselves  through  an  imprudent  desire  of  glory,  to  be 
deprived  of  a  victory  which  they  had  in  their  hands,  and  might  have  secured. 

Philip,  however,  had  not  lost  a  great  number  oi  men  in  this  action,  but 
dreaded  comkig  to  a  second,  and  was  afraid  lest  the  conqueror  should  advance 
to  attack  him  suddenly.  He  therefore  despatched  a  herald  to  the  consul,  to 
desire  a  suspension  of  arms  in  order  to  bury  the  dead.  The  consul,  who  was 
at  dinner,  sent  word  that  he  should  have  an  answer  on  the  morrow.  Upon 
this,  Philip,  to  conceal  his  marcli  from  the  Romans,  having  left  a  great  num- 
ber of  fires  in  his  camp,  set  out  from  it,  without  noise,  as  soon  as  it  was  dark ; 
and  having  got  a  whole  night's  march  and  part  of  tne  following  day  before 
the  consul,  he  thereby  put  it  out  of  his  power  to  pursue  him. 

Sulpitius  began  his  mafch  the  next  day,  not  knowing  which  way  the  king 
had  taken,  rnilip  had  flattered  himself  with  the  hopes  of  intercepting  him 
at  some  passes,  the  entrance  of  which  he  fortified  with  ditches,  intrenchments, 
and  gr«^at  works  of  stones  and  trees ;  but  the  patience  of  the  Romans  was 
superior  to  all  these  difficulties.  The  consul,  after  laying  waste  the  counto', 
and  seizing  upon  several  fortresses,  marched  his  army  back  to  Apollonia, 
from  whence  he  had  set  out  in  the  beginning  of  the  campaign.* 

The  iEtolians,  who  only  waited  the  event  in  order  to  take  up  arms,  de- 
clared without  the,  least  hesitation  for  the  Romans,  and  the  Athamanians 
followed  their  example.  Both  people  made  some  incursions  into  Macedonia, 
but  with  ill  success,  Philip  having  defeated  them  on  several  occasions.  He 
also  defeated  the  Dardanians,  who  had  entered  his  country  during  his  ab- 
sence ;  and  with  these  small  advantages,  consoled  himself  for  his  ill  success 
against  the  Romans. 

In  this  campaign  the  Roman  fleet  joined  that  of  Attains,  and  came  into  the 
Piraeus,  to  the  great  joy  of  the  Athenians.  The  hatred  they  bore  to  Philip, 
which  fear  haa  forced  them  to  dissemble  for  a  long  time,  now  broke  out  ira- 
modemtely,  at  the  sight  of  so  powerful  a  succour.    In  a  free  city  like  that  of 
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Athens  I  where  eloaoenoe  was  aK-powerfuIy  the  orators  had  gafaied  so  great  i| 
an  ascendant  over  tne  minds  of  the  people,  that  they  made  them  form  what- 
ever  resolutions  they  pleased.*  Here  the  people,  at  theur  reouest*  orduned 
that  all  the  statues  ana  images  of  Philip  and  his  ancestors  sliould  be  oestroyed ; 
that  the  festivals,  sacrifices,  and  priests,  established  in  their  honour,  should  be  i^ 
abolished ;  that  every  place,  where  any  monument  had  been  set  up,  or  in-  i 
scnption  engraven,  relating  to  them,  should  be  declared  impure  and  profane:  ^ 
that  the  priests,  ever^^  time  they  offered  up  prayers  to  the  gods,  in  favour  ot  ^ 
the  Athenians,  of  their  allies,  their  armies  and  fleets,  should  also  utter  ana*  i 
themas  and  curses  of  every  kind  aj^ainst  Pliilip,  his  children,  his  kingdom,  j 
his  forces  both  by  sea  and  land;  m  a  word^  affainst  the  Macedonians,  in  i^ 
general,  and  all  that  belonged  to  them.  To  this  decree  was  added,  that  what-  i 
ever  might  be  afterwards  proposed,  which  tended  in  any  manner  to  dishonour  tj 
and  bring  an  odium  on  rhiiip,  would  be  grateful  to  the  people ;  and  that  j^ 
whoevet  should  dare  to  say  or  do  any  thing  in  favour  of  Phdip,  or  agflunst  || 
the  decrees  iu  question,  miffht  be  killed  upon  the  spot,  without  any  formality.  )| 
The  last  clause  was,  that  whatever  had  been  enacted  against  the  Pisistratides,  j| 
should  be  enforced  a^nst  Philip.  In  this  manner  the  Athenians  made  wai  tj 
against  Philip  by  their  decrees  and  ordinances,  which  at  that  time  were  their  i| 
only  strength.f  Carrying  all  thmgs  to  extremes,  they  now  lavished  enco-  ^ 
miums,  honours,  and  homage  of  every  kind,  on  Attalus  and  the  Romans.|         ^ 

The  fleet*  at  its  leaving  the  Piraeus,  attacked  and  took  several  fortresses  ^ 
and  small  islands ;  after  which  Attalus  and  the  Romans  separated,  and  went  }|, 
into  winter  quarters. 

New  consuls  being  chosen,  the  year  following,  in  Rome,  Villius  had  Mace- 
donia for  hu  province.§ 

Philip,  while  he  macTe  the  several  preparations  for  carrying  on  the  ensuing 
campaign,  was  exceedingly  anxious  with  regard  to  the  success  of  the  war  he 
had  undertaken.  Besides  his  having  to  deal  with  powerful  and  formidable 
enemies,  he  was  afraid  that  the  protection  which  the  Romans  gave  to  states, 
would  draw  off  many  of  his  allies  from  him ;  and  that  the  Macedonians,  un- 
easy at,  and  dissatisfied  with  his  government,  would  rebel  against  him. 

To  obviate  these  dangers,  he  gave  up  some  cities  to  the  Acnaeans,  thinking 
to  attach  them  the  more  strongly  to  his  interest  by  this  unexpected  generosity ; 
and  at  the  same  time  sent  ambassadors  into  Adisua,  to  make  the  allies  take 
the  oath,  which  was  to  be  renewed  every  year.  But  could  he  look  ui)on  this 
ceremony  as  a  strong  tie,  such  a  one  as  would  be  capable  of  keeping  the 
confederates  in  their  duty,  as  he  himself  professed  an  open  violation  of  all 
oaths,  and  did  not  make  the  least  scruple  to  forfeit  his  promise,  nor  show  the 
least  veneration  for  the  Supreme  Being,  religion,  and  all  that  mankind  con- 
sider as  most  sacred  ? 

As  to  the  Macedonians,  he  endeavoured  to  recover  their  love  and  affecdon, 
bv  sacrificing  Heraclides,  one  of  hts  ministers  and  confidants,  whom  the  peo- 
ple hated  and  detested  on  account  of  his  rapine  and  erievous  oppressions ; 
all  which  had  made  the  government  odious  to  them.  He  was  of  very  mean 
extraction,  and  bom  in  Tarentum,  where  he  had  exercised  the  meanest  and 
most  contemptible  offices,  and  been  banished  from  thence,  for  attempting  to 
deliver  up  the  city  to  the  Romans.  He  had  fled  to  Philip,  who  finding  him  a 
man  of  sense^  of  a  lively  genius,  a  daring  spirit,  and  at  the  same  time  so  in- 
satiably ambitious  as  not  to  scruple  at  the  commission  of  the  blackest  crimes, 
had  attached  him  to  himself  in  a  particidar  manner,  and  trusted  him  with  all 
his  secrets ;  a  fit  instrument  for  a  prince^  who  had  neither  probity  nor  honour. 
Heraclides,  says  Polybius,  was  oom  with  all  those  qualities  which  constitute 
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the  Aiished  Tfllain.  From  hk  mott  tender  years  he  had  protthuled  bfanaelf 
in  the  most  infamous  manner.  Haughty  and  terrible  to  all  his  inferior*,  ha 
behaved  in  the  meanest  and  roost  grovelling  manner  toward  his  superiora. 
He  was  possessed  of  such  great  influence  and  authority  with  Philip,  tnat^ae* 
cording  to  the  same  author,  he  almost  ruined  that  powerful  kingdom,  by  the 
universal  discont^t  which  his  iniustice  and  oppression  occasioned.  At  Inl 
the  king  caused  him  to  be  seizea  and  thrown  mto  prison,  which  occasioned 
universal  joy  among  the  people.  As  we  have  only  a  few  fragments  of  Poly* 
bius  on  this  subject,  history  does  not  inform  us  what  became  of  Heradidet| 
nor  whether  he  came  to  the  end  his  crimes  deserved.* 

Nothing  considerable  was  transacted  during  this  campaign,  because  the 
consuls  did  not  enter  Macedonia  till  very  late :  and  the  rest  of  the  time  waa 
spent  in  slight  skirmishes,  either  to  force  certain  passes,  or  carry  ofl*  convoy 
T.  Quintius  Flamininust  having  been  nominated  consul,  and  Macedonia  falling 
to  him  by  lot,  he  did  not  follow  the  example  of  his  predecessors,  but  set  ool 
from  Rome^  at  tlie  opening  of  the  spring,  with  Luaus  his  brother,  who,  by 
the  leave  or  the  senate,  was  to  command  the  fleet.^ 

At  the  beginning  of  the  year  in  question,  Antiochus  attacked  Attalus  very 
vigorously  TOth  by  sea  and  land.  The  ambassadors  of  the  latter  king  came 
to  Rome,  and  informed  the  senate  of  the  great  danger  to  which  their  sovereign 
was  exposed.  They  entreated  the  Romans,  in  the  name  of  Attalus,  either  to 
undertake  his  defence  with  the  forces  of  the  republic,  or  to  permit  king  At- 
talus to  recall  his  troops.  The  Senate  made  answer,  mat  as  nothing  could  be 
more  just  and  reasonable  than  the  demand  of  Attalus,  he  therefore  waa  at 
liberty  to  recall  his  forces ;  that  the  Romans  never  intended  to  incommode 
their  allies  in  any  manner ;  but  that  they  would  employ  all  their  influence 
with  Antiochus,  to  dissuade  him  from  molesting  Attalus.  Accordingly,  the 
Romans  ^t  ambassadors  to  the  former,  who  remonstrated  to  him,  that  At* 
talus  had  lent  them  his  land,  as  well  as  naval  forces,  which  they  had  emplojred 
against  Philip,  their  common  enemy ;  that  they  should  think  it  an  obhga* 
tion,  if  he  would  not  invade  that  prince :  that  it  was  incumbent  on  such 
kings  as  were  confederates  and  friends  to  the  Romans  to  be  at  peace.  Thetit 
remonstrances  being  made  to  Antiochus,  he  immediately  drew  off  his  forces 
firom  the  territories  of  king  Attalus. 

The  instant  he  had,  at  the  re<;^uest  of  the  Romans,  laid  aside  his  designs 
against  diat  prince,  he  marched  m  person  into  Coelosyria,  to  recover  those 
cities  of  which  Aristcmenes  had  dispossessed  him.  The  Romans  had  in- 
trusted this  general  with  the  adminbtration  of  Egypt.  The  first  thing  ht 
had  endeavoured  was,  to  defend  himself  against  the  invasion  of  the  two  con- 
federate kings ;  and  for  this  purpose  he  raised  the  best  troops  he  could.} 
He  sent  Scopas  into  iStolia  ^th  large  sums  of  money,  to  levy  as  many  t^ps 
as  possible :  the  iBtolians  being  at  mat  time  looked  upon  as  the  best  soldlers.| 
Scopas  had  formerly  enjoyed  tne  highest  posts  in  his  own  country,  and  was 
thought  to  be  one  of  the  bravest  and  most  experienced  generals  of  his  age. 
When  the  time  for  continuing  in  his  employment  expired,  he  had  flattered 
himself  with  the  hopes  of  being  continued  in  it,  but  was  disappointed.  This 
gave  him  disgust,  so  that  he  left  £tolia,  and  engaged  in  the  service  of  the 
king  of  Egypt.  Scopas  had  such  success  in  his  levies,  that  he  brought  six 
thousand  soldiers  from  <£tolia ;  a  good  reinforcement  for  the  Egyptian  army. 

Tiie  ministers  of  Alexandria,  seeing  Antiochus  employed  in  Asia  Minor, 
in  the  war  which  had  broken  out  between  him  and  Attalus^  king  of  Perga- 
mos,  sent  Scopas  into  Palestine  and  Ccelosyria,  to  recover,  if  possible,  thme 
proviDceSk    He  carried  on  that  war  so  successfully,  that  he  recovered  seveial 
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citie8,retook  Judea,  threw  a  carrison  into  the  citadel  of  Jerusalem,  and^  oa  the 

approach  of  winter,  returned  to  Alexandria,  to  which  city  he  brought,  besides 
the  glory  of  his  victories,  very  rich  spoils  taken  in  the  conquerea  countries. 
We  nnd  that  the  great  success  of  this  campaign  was  owing  principally  to  Antio- 
chus  beinff  absent,  and  to  the  little  resistance  which  had  therefore  been  made.* 

He  had  no  sooner  arrived  there  in  person,  than  the  face  of  things  changed 
immediately,  and  victory  declared  in  his  favour.  Scopas,  who  had  returned 
with  an  army,  was  defeated  at  Paneas,  near  the  source  of  the  river  Jordan, 
in  a  battle  wherein  a  great  slaughter  was  made  of  his  troopt .  He  was  forced 
to  fly  to  Sidon,  where  he  shut  himself  up  with  the  ten  thousand  men  he  had 
left.  Antiochus  besieged  him  there^  and  reduced  him  to  such  extremities, 
that,  being  in  absolute  want  of  provisions,  he  was  forced  to  surrender  the  city, 
and  content  himself  with  having  his  life  spared.  However^  the  government 
of  Alexandria  had  employed  its  utmost  efforts  to  relieve  him  in  Sidon,  and 
three  of  the  best  generals,  at  the  head  of  the  choicest  troops  of  the  state,  had 
been  sent  to  raise  the  siege.  But  Antiochus  disposed  things  so  happily,  that 
all  their  efforts  were  defeated,  and  Scopas  was  obliged  to  accept  the  igno- 
minious conditions  above  mentioned  ;  aJfter  which  he  returned  to  Alexandria, 
naked  and  disarmed.! 

Antiochus  went  from  thence  to  Gaza,  where  he  met  with  a  resistance  that 
greatly  exasperated  him  ;  and  accordingly  having  taken  it,  he  abandoned  it 
to  his  soldiers  for  plunder.  This  being  done,  he  secured  the  passes  through 
which  the  troops  were  to  come  that  might  be  sent  from  Egypt ;  and,  return- 
ingback,  subjected  all  Palestine  and  Coelosyria.J 

The  instant  that  the  Jews,  wh6  at  that  time  had  reason  to  be  displeased 
with  the  Egyptians,  knew  that  Antiochus  advanced  toward  their  country, 
they  crowded  very  zealously  to  meet  him,  and  deliver  up  the  keys  of  all  their 
cities.  On  his  arrival  at  Jerusalem,  the  priests  and  elders  came  out  in  pomp 
to  meet  him,  paid  him  every  honour,  and  assisted  him  in  driving  out  of  the 
castle  the  soldiers  whom  Scopas  had  left  in  it.  In  return  for  these  services, 
Antiochus  granted  them  a  great  many  privileges ;  and  enacted,  by  a  parti- 
cular decree,  that  no  stranger  should  be  allowed  access  to  the  inner  part  of 
the  temple  ;  a  piohibition  which  seemed  to  have  been  made  expressly  on 
account  of  Philopater^s  attempt,  who  would  have^forced  his  way  into  that 
place.^ 

Antiochus,  in  his  eastern  expedition,  had  received  so  many  services  from 
the  Jews  of  Babylonia  and  Mesopotamia,  and  depended  so  much  on  their 
fidelity,  that  when  a  sedition  broke  out  in  Phrygia  and  Lydia,  he  sent  two 
thousand  Jewish  families  to  quell  it,  and  keep  the  country  in  peace,  and  was 
exceedingly  liberal  to  them.  It  was  from  these  Jews,  transplanted  at  this 
time^  that  many  of  those  descended,  who  were  "  dispersed  or  scattered 
abroad,"||  whom  we  shall  afterwards  find  so  numerous,  especially  in  the  gos- 
pel-times.1t 

Antiochus,  having  thus  subjected  all  Coelosyria  and  Palestine,  resolved,  if 
possible,  to  make  the  like  conquest  in  Asia  Minor.  The  great  object  he  had 
m  view  was,  to  raise  the  empire  of  Syria  to  its  pristine  glory,  by  reuniting 
to  it  all  that  his  predecessors  had  ever  possessed,  and  particuhirly  Seleucus 
Nicator,  its  founder.  As  it  would  be  necessary  for  the  success  of  his  design. 
to  prevent  the  Egyptians  from  molesting  him  in  his  new  conquests,  at  a  time 
when  he  should  be  at  a  distance  from  his  kingdom^  he  sent  Eucles  the  Rho- 
diem  to  Alexandria,  to  offer  hb  daughter  Cleopatra  m  marriage  to  king  Ptole^ 
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my ;  "hvit  on  this  condition^  that  thev  should  not  cclebntte  their  miptlab  tiV 
they  shonld  be  a  little  older ;  and  that  then,  on  the  very  day  of  their  mar 
rla.^ey  he  vrould  ^ve  up  those  provinces  to  Egypt,  as  his  dauf^hter's  dowry 
This  proposal  being  accepted,  tne  treaty  was  concluded  and  rati6ed ;  and  the 
^fVpt\vLnSy  relying  on  his  promises,  suffered  him  to  carry  on  his  conquests 
without  mdestation.* 

I  now  resume  the  affairs  of  Macedonia-f  I  observed  diat  Qaintins  Fl»- 
mininus,  by  either  of  which  names  I  shall  call  him  hereafter,  had  set  out  fron 
Rome  as  soon  as  he  had  been  appointed  consul,  and  had  carried  with  him 
L.UC1US  his  brother  to  command  the  fleet.  Having  arrived  at  Epuns,  ha  found 
Villius  encamped  in  presence  of  Philip's  army,  who,  for  a  long  time,  had 
kept  the  passes  and  defiles  along  the  banks  of  the  Apsus,  a  river  of  the 
country  of  the  Taulantians.  between  £pirus  and  Illyria.^  Having  taken  upon 
himself  the  command  of  tne  forces,  the  first  thing  he  did  was  t>  consider  and 
examine  the  situation  of  the  countiy.  As  this  pass  seemed  impracticable  to 
an  army,  because  there  was  bat  one  narrow,  steep  path  in  it,  cut  in  the  rock, 
and  that  the  enemy  were  possessed  of  the  avenues ;  he  therefore  was  advisea 
to  take  a  larse  compass,  as  this  would  bring  him  to  a  wide  smooth  road. 
But,  besides  that  he  must  nave  employed  too  much  time  in  this  winding  march, 
he  was  afraid  to  move  too  far  fifom  the  sea,  from  whence  he  had  all  hb  i>n> 
visions.  For  this  reason,  he  resolved  to  go  over  the  mountains,  and  to  lorce 
the  passes,  whatever  mignt  be  the  consequence. 

Philip,  having  in  vain  made  proposals  of  peace,in  an  interview  between 
him  and  the  consul,  was  obliged  to  have  recourse  again  to  arms.  Accord* 
ingly,  several  slight  skirmishes  were  fought  m  a  pretty  lai^  plain:  the  Ma* 
cedonians  coming  down  in  platoons  from  their  mountains  to  attack  tne  enemy 
and  afterward  retreating  by  steep,  eraggy  ways.  The  Romans,  hurrkd  oi 
by  the  fury  of  the  battle,  pursuing  them  to  those  places,  were  greatly  an 
noyed;  the  Macedonians  having  planted  on  all  these  rocks,  catapultas  ant 
balistas,  overwhelmed  them  with  stones  and  arrows.  Great  nm&bers  wer^ 
wounded  on  both  sides,  and  night  separated  the  combatants. 

Matters  being  in  this  state,  some  shepherds,  who  fed  their  sheep  on  thes' 
mountains,  came  and  told  Flamininus,  that  they  knew  a  by-way  which  ¥m 
not  guarded ;  and  promised  to  guide  him  to  the  top  of  the  mountains,  h 
three  days  at  farthest.     They  brought  with  them  as  their  guarantee,  Charop* 
son  of  Machatas,  the  person  of  the  greatest  distinction  among  the  Epirotik 
who  secretly  favoured  the  Romans.    Flamininus,  having  such  a  voucher,  sen 
a  general  with  four  thousand  foot  and  three  hundred  horse.     These  shep 
lierds.  whom  the  Romans  had  chained  together  for  fear  of  a  surprise,  led  to 
detacnment.    During  these  three  days,  the  consul  contented  nimself  wit . 
only  a  few  slight  skirmishes  to  amuse  the  enemy.    But  on  the  fourth,  atda^ 
break,  he  caused  his  whole  army  to  stand  to  their  arms ;  percdving  on  tf:  e 
mountains  a  ereat  smoke,  which  was  the  signal  agreed  upon  between  thef  ^ 
he  marched  directly  against  the  enemy,  continually  exposed  to  the  darls  i  i 
the  Macedonians,  and  still  fighting  hand  to^hand  against  those  who  gmurdf  J 
the  passes.     The  Romans  redoubled  their  efR)rts^  and  drove  the  enem/ 
with  great  vigour  into  the  most  craggy  places  ;  making  great  shouto,  in  ord'  r 
that  they  might  be  heard  by  their  comrades  on  the  mountain.    The  latt  r 
answered  fix>m  the  summit  of  it  j  with  a  most  dreadful  noise ;  and  at  the  san  e 
time  fell  upon  the  Macedonians,  who,  seeing  themselves  attacked  both    n 
front  and  rear,  were  struck  witn  a  panic,  and  fled  with  the  utmost  sper^L 
Not  more  than  two  tlionsand  of  them,  however,  were  kiUed.  the  paths  Mi  g 
so  <iraggy  and  steep,  that  it  was  impossible  to  pursue  them  lar.     The  victi  A 
plundered  their  camp,  and  seized  their  tents  and  slaves. 

Philip  had  marched  at  first  toward  Thessaly  ;  but  fearing  that  the  enen./ 
would  tollbw  and  again  attack  him  thge,  be  turned  tiff  toward  Macedoni<t> 
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•lid  Iwlted  at  Tempeithu  he  luiffat.be  die  better  able  to  nifiooiur  Mdr  dliei 
113  sbould  be  beiiegecL 

The  consul  inarched  by  Epirus,  but  did  not  lay  waste  the  country,  ahhough 
he  knew  that  all  persons  of  the  greatest  distinction  in  it,  Charops  ejtcepted, 
bad  opposed  the  Romans.  But,  as  they  submitted  with  great  cheerfulness, 
he  had  a  greater  regard  to  their  present  disposition,  than  to  their  past  fault : 
a  conduct  that  won  him  entirely  the  hearts  of  the  Epirots.  From  thence  he 
marched  into  Thessaly*  The  £tolians  and  Athamaniani  had  already  taken 
••yeral  cities  in  that  country ;  and  he  took  the  most  considerable  of  them. 
Artax,  a  city  he  besieged,  detained  him  a  long  time,  and  made  so  resolute  a 
defence,  that  he  was  at  last  forced  to  leave  it. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  Roman  fleet,  reinforced  bv  those  of  Attalus  and  the 
Rhodians,  was  also  active.  They  took  two  of  the  chief  cities  of  Euboea, 
Eretria  and  Cariste,  garrisoned  by  Macedonians;  after  which,  the  three  fleets 
advanced  toward  Cenchrsea,  a  port  of  Corinth.* 

The  consul  marching  into  Phocis,  most  of  the  cities  surrendered  volunta- 
rily. Elatea  was  the  only  city  that  shut  her  gates  against  hnn ;  so  that  he 
was  obliged  to  besiege  it  in  form.  While  he  was  carrving  on  this  siege,  he 
meditatfd  an  important  design,  which  was,  to  induce  the  Achseans  to  aban- 
don Philip,  and  join  the  Romans.  The  three  united  fleets  were  on  the  point 
of  laying  siege  to  Corinth ;  before  he  began  it,  however,  he  thought  proper 
to  ofiler  the  Achaeans  to  make  Corinth  enter  agpEun  into  their  league,^  and  to 
deliver  it  up  to  them,  provided  they  would  declare  for  the  Romans.  Am- 
bassadors, sent  in  the  cohsul's  name  by  Lucius,  his  brother,  and  in  the  name 
of  Attains,  the  Rhodians,  and  the  Athenians,  carried  this  message.  The 
Achseans  ffave  them  au<fience  in  Sicyon. 

The  Achseans  were  very  much  at  losa  in  regard  to  what  resolution  it  was 
necessary  to  take.  The  power  of  the  Lacedemonians,  their  perpetual  ene* 
mies,  kept  them  in  awe ;  and.  on  the  other  side,  they  were  in  still  greater 
dread  of  the  Romans.  They  had  received,  from  time  immemorial,  and  very 
lately,  great  favours  from  the  Macedonians ;  but  Philip  was  universally  sus- 
pected on  account  of  his  perfidy  and  cruelty ;  and  they  were  afraid  of  being 
enslaved  by  him,  when  the  war  should  be  terminated.  Such  was  the  dispo- 
sition of  the  Achseans.  The  Roman  ambassador  spoke  first,  and  afterward 
those  of  Attalus,  the  Rhodians.  anu  Philip  ;  the  Athenians  were  appointed 
to  speak  last,  that  they  might  refute  what  Philip's  ambassador  should  advance. 
-They  spoke  with  the  greatest  virulency  against  the  king,  because  no  people 
had  been  so  cruelly  treated  by  him,  and  they  gave  a  long  detail  of  his  injus- 
tice and  cruelty  in  regard  to  them.  These  speeches  occupied  the  whole  day, 
so  that  the  assembly  adjourned  till  the  morrow. 

All  the  members  being  met,  the  herald,  as  was  the  custom,  gave  notice,  in 
the  name  of  the  magistrates,  that  all  those  who  intended  to  spemc  mi^ht  begin. 
But  no  one  rose  up ;  and  all,  gazing  upon  one  another,  continued  va  a  deep 
silence.  Upon  this,  Aristenes,  chief  magistrate  of  the  Ach«ans ,  in  order  that 
the  assembly  might  not  break  up  without  doing  business,  spoke  as  follows : 
^  What  then  is  Income  of  that  warmth  and  vigour,  with  which  you  used  to 
dispute,  at  your  tables,  and  in  your  conversations,  about  Philip  and  the  Ro- 
mans, which  generally  rose  to  so  j^reat  a  height,  that  you  were  ready  to  cut 
one  another's  throats  ?  And  now,  in  an  assembly  summoned  for  no  other  pur- 

§ose.  after  hearing  the  speeches  and  arguments  on  both  sides,  you  are  silent  ? 
urely,  if  the  love  of  your  country  cannot  free  your  tongues,  ou^t  not  the 
resolution  which  each  of  you  has  formed  in  private,  either  for  or  against 
Philip  and  the  Romans,  to  oblige  you  to  speak;  especially  as  there  is  not  on% 
of  you  who  does  not  know,  that  it  will  be  too  late  after  the  resolution  shall  be 
once  taken  ?'^ 
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Tbtie  f^^ftMchei»  llioucb  ib  jadieious  sod  wMOB«Me,attd  made  bf  the 
principal  mai^ftratey  could  not  prevail  witn  any  one  of  toe  meraben  to  five 
bis  oiunion ;  nor  even  occasioned  the  least  murmur,  the  least  noise,  in  this 
assembly,  tluwfh  very  numerous,  and  composed  of  the  representatives  of  so 
many  states.    AH  continued  silent  and  motionless. 

Arisienes  spoke  again  to  this  effect :  '^  Chiefs  of  the  Aclueans,  1  perceive 
pkdnly  that  you  want  courage  more  than  counsel ;  since  not  one  aasoof  yoa 
darei  to  speak  his  sentiments  with  regard  to  the  common  interest.  Were 
a  private  man,  I  posubly  might  act  as  vou  do ;  but  being  the  chief  magistrate 
of  the  Aclueans,  it  is  my  opinion,  either  that  the  ambassadors  should  not 
hate  been  allowed  to  assemble  us,  or  that  they  should  not  be  dismissed  with* 
out  some  answer.  How  will  it  be  possible  for  me  to  make  any,  unless  you 
shall  authorize  me  by  a  decree  ?  But,  since  not  one  among  you  will,  or  darts 
speak  his  Noughts,  let  us  suppose  for  a  moment,  that  the  speeches  of  the  am- 
bassadors which  we  heard  yesterday,  are  so  many  counsels  they  give,  not  for 
their  own  interest,  but  solely  for  ours ;  and  let  us  weieh  them  maturely.  The 
Romans,  the  Rh'odians,  and  Attalus,  desire  our  friendship  and  alliance ;  and 
they  request  us  to  assist  them  in  their  war  acainst  Philip.  On  the  other  side, 
the  latter  puts  us  in  mind  of  ike  treaty  w\uak  we  concluded  with  him,  sealed 
and  ratified  by  an  oath ;  one  moment  he  requires  us  to  join  with  him,  and 
the  next  he  insists  upon  our  observing  a  strict  neutrality.  Is  no  one  among 
you  surprised  to  hear  those,  who  are  not  yet  our  allies,  demand  more  than 
he  who  has  long  been  a  confederate  ?  Doubtless,  it  is  not  either  modesty  in 
Philip,  nor  temerity,  in  the  Romans,  which  prompts  them  to  act  and  speak  as 
they  do.  This  dinerence  in  their  sentiments  arises  from  the  disparity  of  their 
strength  and  situation.  My  meaning  is,  we  see  nothing  here  belonging  to 
Philip  but  his  ambassadors ;  whereas  the  Koman  fleet  now  lies  at  anchor  near 
Cenchrsea,  laden  with  the  spoils  of  Eubcea ;  and  the  consul  and  his  legions, 
who  are  but  at  a  short  distance  from  the  fltet,  lay  waste  Phocis  and  Locris 
with  impunity.  You  are  surprised  that  Cleomedon,  Philip's  ambassador, 
should  have  advised  you,  in  so  fearful  and  reserved  a  manner,  to  take  up 
arms  in  favour  of  tlie  king  against  the  Romans.  If,  in  consequence  of  the 
treaty  in  question,  and  of  the  oath  on  which  he  lays  such  stress,  we  should 
require  Philip  to  defend  us  against  Nabis,  the  Lacedaemonians,  and  the  Ro 
mans,  he  would  not  have  any  answer  to  make ;  much  less  would  he  be  able 
to  give  us  any  real  succour.  This  we  experienced  last  year,  when,  notwith- 
standing the  express  words  of  our  alliance,  and  the  mighty  promises  he  made 
us,  he  suffered  Nabis  and  the  Lacedsemonians  to  ravage  our  lands  without 
opposition.  In  my  opinion,  Cleomedon  seemed  evidently  to  contradict  him- 
self in  every  part  of  his  speech.  He  spoke  with  contempt  of  the  war  against 
the  Romans,  pretending  it  would  have  the  same  success  as  that  which  they  had 
already  made  with  Phuip.  Why  then  does  he  implore  our  succour  at  a  dis- 
tance, and  by  an  ambassador,  instead  of  coming  and  defending  us  in  person, 
we  who  are^  his  ancient  allien,  against  Nabis  and  the  Romans  ?  Why  did  he 
suffer  Eretria  and  Cariste  to  be  taken  ?  Why  has  he  abandoned  so  many 
cities  of  Thessaly,  and  every  part  of  Phocis  and  Locris?  Why  does  he  suf- 
fer Elalea  to  be  besieged  at  this  instant  ?  Was  it  a  superior  strength,  was  it 
fear,  or  his  own  will,  tliat  niade  him  abandon  the  defiles  of  Epirus,  and  give 
up  to  the  enemy  those  insuperable  barners,  to  go  and  conceal  himself  in  the 
most  remote  part  of  his  kingdom  ?  If  he  has  voluntarily  abandoned  so  many 
allies  to  the  mercy  of  the  enemy,  should  he  keep  them  from  providing  for 
their  own  safety  ?  But,  if  he  was  actuated  by  fear,  he  ought  to  forgive  the 
same  weakness  in  us.  If  he  has  bi^en  forced  to  it*  do  you,  O  Cleomedon  ! 
believe,  that  it  is  possible  for  us  Aclueans  to  resist  the  Roman  arms,  to  which 
the  Macedonians  have  been  obliged  to  submit  ?  No  comparison  can  be  made 
between  the  past  and  the  present  war.  The  Romans,  at  that  time  employed 
in  affairs  of  greater  importance,  gave  their  allies  utile  or  no  aid*     Now 
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they  have  put  m\  end  tb  the  Punic  war.  whieh  they  sustahied  sixteen  yeai 
in  the  bentre  <)f  Ital^'',  they  do  not  seua  succours  to  the  iEtc^tans,  but  th^ 
themselves,  at  the  head  of  their  armies,  invade  PHilip  both  by  sea  and  land 
QiiintiuSjthe  third  consul  whom  they  havesoit  a^inst  him,  having  found  hii 
in  a  post  which  seemed  inaccessible,  did,  nevertheless^  force  him  from  it.  plan 
dered  his  camp,  pursued  him  to  Thessaly.  and  took,  almost  in  his  signt,  th 
strongest  fortress  belonging  to  his  allies.  I  will  take  it  for  granted,  that  what 
ever  the  Athenian  ambassador  has  advanced  concerning  the  cruelty,  the  ava 
rice,  the  excesses  of  Philip,  is  not  true  ;  that  the  crimes  which  he  committer 
in  Attica  do  not  any  way  affect  us.  any  more  than  those  he  perpetrated  ii 
many  other  places  against- the  goos,  celestial,  terrestrial,  and  infernal,  Iha 
we  even  ought  to  bury  in  everlasting  oblivicn,  the  injuries  we  have  suffered 
from  iiim.  In  a  word,  if  we  suppose  that  we  are  not  treating  with  Philip,  bii 
with  Antigonus,  a  mild  and  just  prince,  and  from  whom  we  all  have  receivec 
the  greatest  services  ;  would  he  make  a  demand  like  that  of  to-day,  so  evi 
dently  opposite  to  our  safety  and  preservation  ?  In  case  Nabis  and  his  Laceda? 
montans  should  come  and  invade  us  by  land,  and  tlie  Roman  fleet  by  sea,  wiJ! 
it  be  possible  for  the  king  to  support  us  against  such  formidable  enemies,  oi 
shall  we  be  able  to  defend  ourselves  ?  Past  transactions  point  out  to  us  whai 
we  must  expect  hereafter.  The  medium  which  is  proposed,  of  our  remain- 
ing neutral,  will  inevitably  render  us  a  prey  to  the  conqueror,  who  will  not 
fall  to  attack  Ais  as  cunning  politicians,  who  waited  for  the  event,  before  w€ 
would  declare  ourselves.  Believe  what  I  say,  when  I  assure  you  there  is  no 
V)edium.  We  must  eithenhavc  the  Romans  for  our  fi  lends  or  for  our  ene- 
•nies ;  and  they  are  come  to  us  with  a  strong  fleet,  to  offer  us  their  friendship 
.and  their  aid.  To  refuse  so  advantageous  an  offer,  and  slight  so  favourable 
an  occasion,  which  will  never  return,  would  be  the  highest  folly,  and  show 
that  we  run  voluntarily  on  our  own  destruction.^' 

This  speech  was  followed  by  a  ^eat  nois(!  and  murmuring  throughout  the 
whole  assembly,  some  applauding  it  with  joy,  and  others  opposing  it  with 
violence.  The  magistrates,  caPed  demiurgi,  were  no  less  divideq  among 
themselves.  .  Of  these,  ^ho  wen^  ten  in  number,  five  declared  that  each  of 
them  would  deliberate  upon  the  affair  in  his  assembly,  and  before  his  people  j 
and  the  other  five  protested  against  it,  upon  pretence  that  the  laws  forbade 
both  the  magistrate  to  propose,  and  the  assembly  to  pass,  any  decree  con- 
trary to  the  alliance  concluded  with  Philip.  This  day  was  entirely  spent  in 
quarrels  and  tumultuous^cries.  There  remciined  but  one  day  more,  on  which 
the  laws  directed  the  assembly  to  termiriai*:.  The  debates  grew  so  warm, 
with  regard  to  what  was  to  be  concluded  in  it,  that  fathers  could  scarcely  for- 
bear strildng  their  sons.  Memnon  of  Pallenc  was  one  of  the  ^ve  magistrates 
who  refused  to  make  the  report.  His  father,  whose  name  was  Rhisiases,  en- 
treated and  conjured  him  a  long  time,  to  let  the  Achseans  provide  for  their 
own  safety,  and  not  expose  them,  by  his  obstinacy,  to  inevitable  ruin.  Find- 
ing his  prayers  would  not  avail,  he  swore  that  he  would  kill  him  with  his  own 
hands,  if  he  did  not  come  into  his  opinion,  considering  him,  not  as  his  son, 
but  the  enemy  of  his  country.  These  terrible  menaces,  added  to  the  weight 
of  paternal  authority,  madf  such  an  impression  on  Memnon,  that  he  at  last 
acquiesced. 

The  next  day ,^ the  majority  in  the  assembly  desiring  to  have  the  affair  de- 
bated,  and  the  people  clearly  manifesting  what  they  wanted,  the  Dymseans, 
Megalopolitans,  and  some  of  the  Argives,  withdrew  from  the  assembly  be* 
fore  the  decree  passed ;  and  no  one  took  ofience  at  this,  because  they  had  par 
ticular  obligations  to  Philip,  who  also  had  lately  done  tnem  very  considerable 
services.  Gratitude  is  a  virtue  common  to  all  ages  and  nations,  and  ingrati 
tilde  is  abhorred  every  where.  All  the  other  states,  when  the  votes  were  U 
bo  taken,  confirmed  immediately,  by  a  decree,  the  alliance  with  Attalus  and 
the  Rhoaians ;  and  suspended  the  entire  conclusion  of  that  wMi  tfaeBomansii 
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till  arabusadon  shdiild  be  sent  to  Rome,  to  obtain  the  ratiicaiion  from  tbc 
people,  without  which  nothine  could  be  concluded. 

I     In  the  mean  time,  three  ambassadors  were  sent  to  Quintius ;  and  the  whole 
t  army  of  the  Achaeans  marched  to  Corinth,  which  Lucius,  the  consuPs  brother, 
f  bad  already  besieged,  having^  before  taken  Cenchrase.     They  at  fu*st  carricii 
lOD  the  attack  but  very  faintly,  from  the  hopes  that  a  quarrel  would  soon  arise 
\  between  the  garrison  and  the  inhabitants.     Finding,  however,  tliat  the  city 
I  was  quiet,  the  machines  of  war  were  advanced  on  ail  sides,  and  mai) v  assaults 
I  were  made,  which  the  besieg^ed  sustained  with  great  vigour,  and  always  re- 
pulsed the  Romans.     There  was  in  Corinth  a  great  number  of  Italian  de- 
serters, who,  incase  the  city  was  taken,  expected  no  qiiarter  from  the  Romans, 
and  therefore  fought  in  despair.     Philocles,  one  of  Fhilip's  captains,  having 
thrown  a  fresh  reinforcement  into  the  city,  and  the  Romans  despairing  to 
force  it ;  Lucius  at  last  acquiesced  with  the  advice  of  Attalus,  ana  the  siege 
was  accordingly  raised.     The  Achaeans  being  sent  away,  Attalus  and  the 
Romans  returned  on  boai*d  the  fleets.     The  former  sailed  to  the  Piraetis,  and 
the  latter  to  Corcyra. 

While  the  fleets  besieged  Corind),  T.  Quintius,  the  consul,  was  employed  in 

I  the  siege  of  Elatea,  where  he  was  more  successful ;  for,  after  the  besieged 

bad  made  a  vigorous  resistance,  he  took  the  city,  and  afterwards  the  citadel. 

At  the  same  time,  such  of  the  inhabitants  of  Arros  as  had  declared  for 
Philip,  found  means  to  deliver  up  their  city  to  Philocles,  one  of  the  generals. 
Thus,  notwhhstandmg  the  alliance  which  the  Achaeans  had  just  before  con- 
cluded with  the  Romans,  Philip  still  possessed  two  of  their  strongest  cillet, 
C(»rinth  and  Argos. 

[  SECTIOH  III. — THE  JETOLIANS  AND  NABIS  DECLARE  FOR  THE  ROMANS. 

PHILIP  DEFEATED,  AXD  A  PEACE  CONCLUDED. 

New  consuls  were  appointed  at  Roine  ;  but  as  the  slow  progress  which 
had  been  made  in  the  aOairs  of  Mricedonia,  was  justly  ascribed  to  the  fre- 
quent changing  of  those  who  were  charged  with  them,  Flamininus  was  con- 
tinued in  his  command,  and  recruits  were  sent  him.* 

The  season,  being  already  advanced,  Quintius  had  taken  up  his  winter 
quarters  in  Phocis  and  Locris  ;  when  Philip  sent  a  herald  to  him  to  desire  an 
interview.t    Quintius  complied  very  readily,  because  he  did  not  know  what  > 

had  been  resolved  upon  at  Rome,  with  regard  to  himself;  and  that  a  confer-  ^ 

ence  wodd  give  him  the  liberty,  either  to  continue  the  war,  in  case  he  should 
be  contintied  in  the  command,  or  dispose  matters  so  as  to  bring  about  a  peace, 
if  a  successor  were  appointed  him.  The  time  and  place  being  agreed  upon, 
both  parties^  met.  Philip  was  attended  by  several  Macedonian  noblemen,  and 
Cycliadus,  one  of  the  chief  of  the  Achaeans,  whom  the  {^ple  had  banished 
a  short  time  before.  The  Roman  general  was  accompanied  by  Amynander, 
king  of  Aihamania,  and  by  all  the  deputies  of  the  allies.  After  some  di^^ 
putes  with  regard  to  the  ceremonial,  Quintius  made  his  proposals,  and  every 
one  of  the  allies  their  demands.  Philip  answered  them ;  and  as  he  began  to 
inveigh  against  the  yEtolians,  Phineas,  their  magistrate,  interrupted  him  with 
ihese  words :  "  We  are  not  assembled  here  merely  about  words ;  our  business  | 

is,  either  to  conquer  sword  in  hand,  or  to  submit  to  the  most  powerful."  ' 

'^  A  blind  man  may  see  that,"  replied  Philip,  ridiculing  Phineas,  whose  sight 
VBs  bad.  Philip  was  very  fond  of  jests,  and  could  not  refrain  from  them, 
even  while  treafing  on  the  most  serious  affairs  ;  a  behaviour  very  unbecont- 
«g  a  prince.t 

This  first  interview  being  spent  in  contests,  the^r  met  again  the  next  day. 
Failip  ^me  very  late  to  wb  place  of  meeting,  which  it  was  believed  he  did  i 
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purpoiely,  in  order  that  the  iEtolians  and  Aehwans  mi§:ht  not  have  sufBcieif 
time  for  answering  him.  He  had  a  private  conference  with  Quintius,  whri 
having  acquainted  the  confederates  witli  his  proposals,  not  one  approved  them ; 
and  they  were  on  the  point  of  breaking:  off  the  conference,  when  Philip  de- 
aired  that  tlie  decision  might  be  suspended  till  the  next  day ;  promising  that 
he  himself  would  comply,  in  case  it  were  not  in  his  power  to  brini^  them  inte 
his  opinion.  At  their  next  meeting,  he  earnestly  entreated  Quintius  and  the 
allies  not  to  opp6se  a  peace ;  promising,  either  to  agree  to  it  on  the  conditions 
which  he  himself  should  prescribe,  or  accept  of  f  uch  as  the  senate  might  re- 
|uire.  They  could  not  refuse  so  reasonable  a  demand ;  ami  accordingly  a 
ruce  was  agreed  to,  but  on  condition,  that  his  troops  should  immediately 
eave  Phocis  and  Locris.  Aller  this,  the  several  parties  sent  ambassadors  to 
Rome. 

#  When  they  arrived,  those  of  the  allies  were  heard  first.  They  inveighed 
leavily  against  Philip  on  several  accounts ;  but  they  endeavoured  partku- 
arly  to  prove,  by  the  situation  of  the  places,  that  in  case  he  should  continue 
possessed  of  Demetrias  in  Thessaly,  Chalcis  in  Euboea,  and  Corjnth  in  Achaia, 
cities  which  he  himself  justly,  though  insolently,  called  the  shackles  of  Greece, 
it  would  be  impossible  for  that  country  to  enioy  its  liberty.  The  king's  am- 
bassadors were  afterwards  called  in.  As  they  opened  with  a  subject  that 
would  have  been  protracted  to  a  great  length,  tney  were  interrupted,  and 
asked  at  once,  whether  they  would  give  up  the  three  cities  in  question  ?  Hav- 
ing answered,  that  no  orders  or  instructions  bad  been  given  them  on  that  head, 
they  were  sent  back,  without  being  gratified  in  a  single  demand.  It  was  left 
to  the  option  of  Quintius,  either  to  conclude  a  peace  or  carry  on  the  war. 
By  this  he  perceived  that  the  senate  would  not  be  dissatisfied  at  the  latter ; 
and  he  himself  was  much  better  pleased  to  put  an  end  to  the  war  by  a  vic- 
lorj',  than  by  a  treaty  of  peace.  He  therefore  would  not  agree  to  an  inter- 
view with  Philip ;  and  sent  to  inform  him,  that  hereafter  he  would  never  agree 
to  any  proposals  he  might  offer  with  regard  to  peace,  if  he  did  not  engage, 
by  way  of  preliminary,  entirely  to  quit  Greece. 

Philip  was  now  firmly  resolved  to  make  tlie  necessarv  preparations  for  war. 
As  it  would  be  difficult  for  him  to  preserve  the  cities  oi  Achaa,  through  their 
great  distance  from  his  hereditary  dominions,  he  delivered  up  Argos  to  Nabls, 
tyrant  of  Sparta,  but  only  as  a  trust,  which  he  was  to  suri'ender  back  to  him, 
in  case  he  should  be  victorious  in  this  war ;  but  if  things  should  fall  out  other- 
wise, he  then  was  to  possess  it  as  his  own.  The  tyrant  accepting  the  con- 
ditions, he  was  brought  in  the  night  into  the  ciiy.  Immediately  the  houses 
and  possessions  of  such  of  the  chiefs  as  had  fled  were  plundered ;  and  those 
who  remained,  were  robbed  of  all  their  gold  and  silver,  and  taxed  in  very 
heavy  sums.  Those  who  gave  their  money  readily  and  cheerfully,  were  not 
molested ;  hut  such  as  were  eiiner  suspeciea  to  conceai  ineir  riches,  or  dis- 
covered only  part  of  them,  were  cruelly  whipped  with  rods  like  so  many 
slaves,  and  treated  whh  the  utmost  indignity.  Nabis  having  summoned  the 
assembly,  the  first  decree  he  enacted  was  for  the  abolition  of  debts ;  and  the 
second,  for  dividing  the  lands  equally  among  the  citizens.  This  is  the  double 
bait  generally  hung  out,  to  win  the  affections  of  the  common  people,  and  ex- 
asperate them  against  the  rich.* 

The  tyrant  soon  forgot  from  whom,  and  on  what  condition,  he  held  the 
city.  He  sent  ambassadors  to  Quintius  and  to  Attalus,  to  acquaint  them  that 
he  was  master  of  ^rgos ;  and  to'  invite  them  to  an  interview,  in  which  he 
hoped  that  they  would  agree,  without  difficulty,  to  such  conditions  of  a  treaty 
as  ne  was  desirous  of  concluding  with  them.  His  proposal  was  accepted  ; 
in  consequence  of  which  the  proconsul  and  the  king  had  an  interview  with 
him  near  Argos ;  a  step  which  seemed  very  unbecoming  in  both.  In  this  meei- 
uig,  the  Romans  insisted  that  Nabis  should  furnish  them  with  troops,  and 
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discontinue  the  war  wiA  the  Achaeans.  The  tymr/c  agreed  to  the  Crrt 
but  would  consent  only  to  a  four  months  truce  with  the  Ach«ans.  The  treaty 
was  concluded  on  those  conditions.  The  alliance  with  such  a  tyrant  as  Na- 
bis,  so  infamous  for  his  injustice  and  cruelty,  reflects  dishonour  on  toe  Romans : 
but  in  war,  soldiers  think  themselves  allowed  to  take  all  advantages,  at  the 
expense  even  of  honour  and  equity. 

mbis,  aAer  putting  a  strong  garrison  into  Argos.  had  plundered  all  the 
men,  and  dispossessed  them  of  all  their  riches ;  shordy  aAer,  he  sent  hi^  wife 
thither,  to  use  the  ladies  in  the  same  manner.     Accordingly  she  sent  for  the 


moveables,  and  all  their  precious  stones  and  jewels. 

When  the  spring  was  come,  for  the  incidents  I  have  here  related  hap* 
pened  in  the  winter,  Quintius  and  Attalus  resolved,  if  possible,  to  secure  the 
alliance  of  the  Boeotians,  who  till  then  had  been  uncertain  and  wavering.  In 
this  view  they  went,  with  some  ambassadors  of  the' confederates,  to  Thebes, 
which  was  the  capital  of  the  count ly,  and  the  place  where  the  common  as- 
sembly met.  They  were  secretly  favoured  and  supported  by  Antiphilus, 
the  chief  magistrate.  The  BceoOans  thought  at  first  that  they  had  come 
without  forces,  and  unguarded  ;  but  were  greatly  surprised  when  they  saw 
Quintius  followed  by  a  considerable  detachment  of  troops,  whence  they  im« 
mediately  judged,  tnat  things  would  be  earned  on  in  an  arbitrary  manner  in 
the  assembly,  lit  was  summoned  to  meet  the  next  day.  They,  however, 
concealed  their  grief  and  surprise ;  and  indeed  it  would  have  been  of  no  use, 
and  even  dangerous,  to  have  discovered  them.* 

^  Attalus  spoKe  first,  and  expatiated  on  the  services  which  his  ancestors  and 
himself  had  done  all  Greece,  and  the  republic  of  the  Bceotians  in  particular. 
Being  hurried  away  by  his  zeal  for  the  Komans.  and  speaking  with  greater 
vehemence  than  suited  his  age,  he  fell  down  in  the  midst  of  his  speech,  and 
seemed  half  dead ;  so  that  ttiey  were  forced  to  carry  him  out  of  the  assem- 
bly, which  interrupted  their  deliberations  for  some  time.  Aristhenes,  captain- 
general  of  the  Achseans,  spoke  next ;  and  after  him  Quintius,  who  did  not 
speak  much,  and,  laid  greater  stress  on  the  fidelity  of  the  Romans,  than  on 
tneir  power  or  arms.  Afterwards  the  votes  were  taken',  when  an  alliance 
with  Uie  Romans  was  unanimously  resolved  on  ;  no  one  daring  to  oppose 
or  speak  against  it. 

As  the  disorder  of  Attalus  did  not  seem  dangerous,  Quintius  left  him  at 
Thebes,  and  returned  to  Elatea,  highly  satisfied  with  the  double  alliance  he 
had^  concluded  with  the  Achaeans  and  "Boeotians,  which  entirely  secured  hire 
behind,  and  gave  him  an  opportunity  of  employing  his  whole  attention  and 
efforts  on  the  side  of  Macedonia. 

As  soon  as  Attalus  had  recovered  a  little  strength,  he  was  carried  to  Per 
ramus,  where  he  soon  after  died,  at  the  age  of  seventy-two  years,  of  which 
he  had  reigned  forty-four.  Poly  bins  observes,  that  Attalus  did  not  imitate 
most  ^^reat  men.  to  whom  great  riches  are  generally  the  occasion  of  plunging 
into  vices  and  irregularities  of  every  kino.  His  generous  and  magnificent 
use  of  riches,  directed  and  tempered  by  jjrudence,  gave  him  an  opportunity 
of  enlarging  his  dominions,  and  of  adorning  himself  with  the  title  of  kins^. 
He  imagined  he  was  rich,  only  that  he  might  do  good  to  others ;  and  thought 
that  he  put  out  his  money  at  a  high  and  very  lawful  interest,  in  exi)endin^  it 
in  acts  of  bounty,  and  in  purchasing  friends.  He  governed  nis  subjects  with 
the  strictest  justice,  and  always  observed  his  engagements  inviolably  with 
his  aflies.  lie  was  a  generous  friend,  a  tender  husband,  an  affectionate  (^ 
ther  ;  and  perfectly  discharged  dl  the  duties  of  a  king  and  of  a  private  man. 
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He  left  f(wr  ions,  Eumenet,  Attalas,  Phileteres,  and  Athenvms,  wkom  we 
tthall  have  occasion  to  mention  hereafter.* 

The  arra*es  on  both  sides  had  set  out  upon  their  march',  in  order  to  termi« 
nate  the  war  by  a  battle.  The  forces  were  nearly  equal,  and  each  consisted 
of  about  twenty-five  or  twenty-six  thousand  men.  Qulntius  advanced  into 
Thessaly,  where  he  was  informed  the  enemy  were  also  arrived ;  but  being 
unable  to  discover  exacdy  the  place  where  they  were  encamped,  he  com* 
inanded  his  soldiers  to  cut  stakes,  in  order  to  make  use  of  them  upon.occa* 
sion.t 

Here  Polybius,  and  Livy,  who  frequently  copies  him,  show  the  different 
manner  in  which  tlie  Greeks  and  Romans  used  the  stakes  with  which  they 
fortified  their  camp.  Among  the  former,  the  best  stakes  were  those  round 
whose  trunk  a  greater  number  of  branches  were  spread,  which  made  them 
so  much  the  heavier ;  besides,  as  the  arms  of  the  Grecian  soldiers  were  so 
ponderous  that  they  could  scarcely  carry  them,  they  consequently  could  not 
easily  carry  stakes  at  the  same  time.  The  Romans  did  not  leave  more  than 
three,  or  at  most,  four  branches  to  each  stake  they. cut,  and  all  of  them  on 
the  same  side.  In  this  manner  the  soldier  was  able  to  carry  two  or  three  of 
them,  when  tied  together,  and  especially  as  he  was  not  incommoded  with  his 
arms ;  his  buckler  being  thrown  over  his  shoulder,  and  having  only  two  or 
three  javelins  in  his  hand. 

The  latter  kind  of  stakes  are  also  of  much  greater  service.  Those  of  the 
Greeks  might  be  very  easily  pulled  up.*  As  the  "Grecian  stake,  the  trunk  of 
which  was  large,  was  single  and  detached  from  the  rest,  and  besides,  as  the 
branches  of  it  were  strong  and  numerous,  two  or  three  soldiers  could  easily 
pull  it  out,  and  by  that  means  open  a  way  to  enter  the  camp ;  not  to  mention 
that  all  the  stakes  near  it  must  necessarily  have  been  loosened,  because  their 
branches  were  too  short  to  interweave  with  each  other.  But  it  was  not  so 
with  the  stakes  cut  by  the  Romans ;  their  branches  being  so  closely  inter- 
woven, that  it  was  scarcely  possible  to  discover  the  stake  to  which  they  be- 
longed. Nor  could  any  man  pull  up  those  stakes  by  thrusting  his  hand 
into  the  branches,  which  were  so  closely  entwined  that  no  vacant  place  was 
left ;  besides  which,  all  the  ends  of  them  were  sharp  pointed.  But  though 
any  hold  could  have  been  laid  on  them,  yet  the  foot  could  not  easily  be  re- 
moved, for  two  reasons  ;  fi^st,  because  it  was  driven  so  deep  into  the  ground 
that  there  was  no  moving  it ;  and  secondly,  because  the  branches  were  so 
closely  interwoven,  that  it  was  impossible  to  pull  up  one,  without  forcinff 
away  several  others  abthe  same  time.  Though  two  or  three  men  applied 
their  whole  strength  to  them,  yet  it  was  impossible  for  them  to  force,  the 
stakes  away.  And  whenever,  by  shaking  and  moving  them  about,  they  were 
at  last  forced  out  of  their  places,,  still  the  opening  made  in  that  manner  was 
^almost  imperceptible.  Thus  these  kind  of  stakes  were  preferable,  on  three 
accounts,  to  those  of  the  Greeks  ;  they  were  to  be  had  every  where,  could 
be  carried  with  ease,  and  were  a  strong  palisade  to  a  camp. 

These  sort  of  digressions,  made  by  so  great  a  master  as  Polybius.  which 
turn  on  the  usages  and  practice  of  war,  commonly  please  persons  of  tne  mili- 
tary profession,  to  whom  they  may  furnish  useful  hints ;  arid,  in  my  opinion, 
I  ought  to  neglect  nothing  that  may  conduce  to  the  public  utility. 

After  the  general  had  taken  the  precautions  above  mentioned,  he  marched 
out  at  the  head  of  all  his  forces.  After  a 'few  skirmishes,  in  which  the  iEto- 
lian  cavalry  signalized  themselves,  and  were  always  victorious,  the  two  armies 
halted  near  Scotusa.  Exceeding  heavy  rains,  attended  with  tnunder,  havinff 
,  fallen  the  night  before,  the  next  day  was  so  cloudy  and  dark,  that  a  man  could 
scarcely  see  two  paces  before  him.  Philip  then  detached  a  body  of  troops, 
commanding  them  to  seize  upon  the  summit  of  the  hills  called  Cynoscephale, 
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vhtch  separated  his  camp  from  tiwt  of  the  R<»nans.  Quintius  also  detached 
ten  squadrons  of  horse,  and  about  a  thousand  light-armed  troops,  to  recoa* 
noitre  the  enemy ;  and  at  the  same  time  directed  them  in  the  strongest  terms 
to  beware  o(  ambuscades,  as  the  weather  was  so  very  gloomy.  This  dei 
tachnient  met  that  of  the  Macedonians  which  had  seized  the  eminences. 
At  first,  both  parties  were  a  little  surprised  at  meeting,  and  afterwards  beran 
to  skirmish.  Each  party  sent  advice  to  the  general  what  was  doing.  Tht 
Romans,  being  not  very  able  to  oppose  the  enemy,  despatched  m  courier  to 
desire  a  reinforcement.  Quintius  immediately  sent  Archidamus  and  Eupole- 
onus,  both  iEtolians ;  and  with  them,  two  tribunes,  each  of  whom  commanded 
a  thousand  men,  with  five  hundred  horse,  which,  joining  the  former,  soon 
changed  the  face  of  the  engagement.  The  Macedonians  behaved .veiy  vaU 
iantly  ;  but  being  oppressed  with  the  weight  of  their  arms,  they  ilecL  to  dit 
hills,  and  from  thence  sent  to  the  king  for  succour. 

Philip,  who  had  detached  a  party  of  his  soldiers  for  forage,  being  informed 
of  the  danger  his  first  troops  were  in,  and  the  skv  beginning  to  clear  up,  des* 
patched  Heraclides,  who  commanded  the  Thessalian  cavalry,  Leo,  who  conn 
manded  that  of  Macedonia,  and  Athenagoras,  under  whom  were  aill  the  hired 
soldiers,  those  of  Thrace  excepted.  When  this  reinforcement  joined  the 
first  detachment,  the  courage  of  the  Macedonians  revived,  and  they  returned 
to  the  charge,  and  drove  the  Romans  from  the  hills.  They  even  would  have 
gained  a  complete  victory,  had  it  not  been  for  the  resistance  made  by  the 
2£toIian  cavalry,  who  fought  with  astonishing  courage  and  intrepidity.  These 
were  the  best  soldiers  among  the  Greeks,  and  were  partkulmy  famous  for 
skirmishes  and  single  combats.  These  so  well  sustained  the  impetuous  charge 
of  the  Macedonians,  that  had  it  not  been  for  their  bravery,  the  Romans 
would  have't)een  driven  into  the  valley.  At  some  distance  from  the  enemy, 
they  rested  a  short  time,  and  afterwards  returned  to  the  fiffht. 

Couriers  came  every  moment  to  inform  Philip,  that  the  Romans  were  teiw 
rified  and  fled,  and  that  the  time  was  come  for  defeating  them  entirdy.  Philip 
was  not  pleased,  either  with  the  place  or  the  weather^  but  could  not  refuse 
himself  either  to  the  repeated  snouts  or  entreaties  or  his  soldiers,  who  be- 
sought him  to  lead  them  on  to  battle :  and  accor4ingly  he  marched  them  out 
oi"  lus  intrenchments.  The  proconsul  did  the  same,  and  drew  up  his  soldiers 
in  order  of  battle. 

The  leaders  on  each  side^  at  this  moment  m  which  their  fate  was  about  to 
be  determined,  animated  their  troops  by  all  the  most  afiecting  motives.  Philip 
represented  to  his  soldiers,  the  Persians,  Bactrians,  Indians,  in  a  word,  all  Asia, 
ami  the  whole  east,  subdued  by  their  victorious  arms ;  tidding.  that  they  ought 
to  behave  with  the  greater  courage,  as  they  now  were  to  fignt,  not  for  sove* 
reignty,  but  for  liberty,  which^o  valiant  men,  is  more  dear  and  valuable  than 
the  empire  of  the  universe.  The  proconsul  reminded  his  soldiers  of  the  vio* 
tories  tqiey  had  so  lately  gained ;  on  one  side,  Sicily  and  Carthage ;  on  the 
other,  Italy  and  Spain,  subdued  by  the  Romans :  and,  to  say  all  in  a  word, 
Hannibal,  the  great  Hannibal,  certainly  equal,  if  not  superior  to  Alexander, 
driven  out  of  Italy  by  their  triumphant  arms :  and,  what  ought  to  rouse  their 
courage  still  higher,  Philip,  whom  they  now  were  about  to  engage,  defeated 
more  than  once,  and  obliged  to  fly  before  them. 

Fired  by  these  speeches,  the  sddiers,  who,  on  one  side,  called  themselves 
Tictors  of  the  east ;  and  on  the  other,  conquerors  of  the  west ;  the  former, 
fired  with  the  glorious  achievements  of  their  ancestors;  and  the  latter,  proud 
of  the  trophies  and  the  victories  they  had  so  lately  gained  ;  prepared  on  each 
skle  for  battle.*  Flaraininus,  having  commanded  tne  right  wing  not  to  move 

from  its  post,  placed  the  elephants  in  the  front  of  this  wing  ;  and  marching 

_i  I  I     -  -  . 

*  His  »dhortatioDibiit  utriB«tott  ooneitati  militei,  |ir«Iio  conenmiot,  alteii  orUotis.  alteri  oecideatis  imp* 
f^lomatet,  fBXeBtei<|iw  in  )»elluix|i  alii  majonim  snonim  anUqiuuB  et  obioleUaa  gloriaiu*  alit  rivcnteA  r«< 
tSm  e»MnaieB^  Ttrtutis  ftdrem.— Jastiii.  _  ^ 
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wUi  a  tiauehty  ^nd  intrepid  air,  led  on  the  lef%  wing  against  the  enemy  in 
person.  The  skirmishers  seeing  themselves  supported  by  the  legions,  now 
returned  to  the  charge,  and  began  the  attack. 

Philip,  with  his  lignt-armea  troops,  and  the  right  wing  of  his  phalanx, 
hastened  toward  the  mountains ;  commanding  Nicanor  to  march  the  rest  of 
the  army  immediately  after  him.  When  he  approached  the  Roman  camp, 
and  ^Mind  his  light-armed  troops  engaged,  he  was  exceedingly  pleased  at  the 
light.  But,  shortly  after,  seeine  them  give  way,  and  in  great  want  of  sup* 
port,  he  was  obliged  to  sustain  tnem,  and  engage  in  a  general  battle,  though 
the  greatest  part  of  his  phalanx  was  still  upon  their  march  toward  the  hilts 
where  he  then  was.  In  the  mean  time,  he  received  such  of  his  troops  as  had 
been  repulsed :  posted  them,  whether  horse  or  foot,  on  the  right  wing ;  and 
commanded  tne  light-armed  soldiers  and  the  phalanx  to  double  their  files, 
and  to  keep  their  ranks  close  on  the  right. 

This  bemg  done,  as  the  Romans  were  near,  he  commanded  the  phalanx 
to  march  toward  tnem  with  their  pikes  presented,  and  the  light-armed  soU 
diers  to  extend  beyond  them  oq  tne  right  and  left.  Quintius  had  also,  at  the 
same  time,  received  into  his  intervals  tnose  who  had  begun  the  fight,  and  he 
charged  the  Macedonians.  The  battle  being  commenced,  each  side  set  up 
the  most  dreadful  cries.  Philip's  right  wing  had  evidently  all  the  advantage ; 
for,  charging  impetuously  from  those  hills  with  his  phalanx  on  the  Romans. 
the  latter' could  not  sustain  the  shock  of  troops,  so  well  closed  and  coverea 
with  their  shields,  and  an  impenetrable  front  of  pikes.  The  Romans  were 
obliged  to  give  way. 

But  it  was  different  with  regard  to  Philip's  left  wing,  which  had  but  just 
come  up.  As  its  ranks  were  brdte  and  separated  by  the  hillocks  and  une- 
ven ground,  Quintius  fiew  to  his  right  wing,  and  charged  vigorously  the  left 
wing  of  the  Macedonians ;  persuaded,  that  if  he  could  break  It,  and  throw  it 
into  disor(ter,it  would  draw  after  it  the  other  wing,  although  victorious.  The 
event  answered  his  expectation.  As  th»  wing,  on  account  of  the  uneven- 
ness  and  m|fgedness  of  the  ground,  could  not  keep  in  the  form  of  a  phalanxi 
nor  double  its  ranks  to  give  depth  to  that  order  of  battle  in  which  its  whole 
ftrength  consists,  it  was  entirely  jdefeated. 

On  this  occasion  a  tribune,  who  had  not  above  twenty  companies  under  him, 
made  a  movement  that  contributed  very  much  to  the  victory.  Observing 
that  Philip,  who  was  at  a  great  distance  from  the  rest  of  the  army,  charged 
the  left  wing  of  the  Romans  with  vigour,  he  left  the  right  where  he  was,  it 
not  being  in  want  of  support,  and  considering  the  present  disposition  of  the 
armies,  consulting  only  his  own  reason,  he  inarched  toward  the  phalanx  of 
the  enemy's  right  wing,  and  charged  them  in  the  rear  with  all  his  troops. 
The  phalanx,  on  account  of  the  prodigious  length  of  the  pikes,  and  the  close- 
ness of  its  ranks,  could  not  face  about  to  the  rear,  nor  fight  man  to  man.  The 
tribune  broke  into  it,  killing  all  before  him  as  he  advanced ;  and  the  Macedon- 
ians, not  being  able  to  defend  themselves,  threw  down  their  arras  and  fied. 
What  increased  the  slaughter  was,  that  the  Romans,  who  had  given  wsiy, 
having  rallied,  had  returned  to  attack  the  phalanx  in  front  at  the  same  time. 

Philip,  judging  at  first  of  the  rest  of  the  battle  from  the  advantage  he  had 
obt£uned  in  his  wing,  assured  himself  of  a  complete  victory.  But  when  he 
saw  his  soldiers  throw  down  their  arms,  and  the  Romans  pouring  upon  them 
from  behind,  he  drew  oft*  with  a  body  of  troops  to  some  distance  from  .the 
field  of  battle,  and  from  thence  took  a  survey  of  the  whole  engagement ;  but 
perceiving  that  the  Romans,  who  pursued  his  left  wine,  extended  almost  to 
the  summit  of  the  mountains,  he  got  together  all  the  Thracians  and  Mace- 
donians h^  could  assemble,  and  endeavoured  to  save  himself  by  flight. 

After  the  battle,  in  every  part  of  which  victory  had  declared  for  the  Ro- 
mans, Philip  retired  to  Tempo,  where  he  halted,  to  await  for  those  who  had 
~i»ped  the  defeat.    He  had  been  so  prudent  as  to  send  orders  to  Larissa 
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to  burn  all  his  ptpersy  that  the  Romans  might  not  have  an  opportunity  of  dis 
tressinr  any  or  his  friends.  The  Romuns  pursued  for  some  time  those  who 
fled.  The  ^tolians  were  accused  of  having  occa^i(»nfd  Pliilip*s  escape. 
For  they  amused  tiiemselves  in  plundering  his  camp,  while  tlie  Romans  wire 
employed  in  pursuing  the  enemy ;  so  that  wnen  tliey  rHurned,  tliey  found 
almost  nothing  in  it.  They  reproached  them  fii-st  on  thnt  uccoun(,nnd  aUep- 
wards  quarrelled  openly,  each  side  loading  (he  other  with  the  grossest  iiisiilts. 
On  the  morrowi  after  having  eot  togetiier  the  prisontTJi  and  tlie  re^t  of  the 
spoils,  they  marched  toward  Larissn.  The  Romans  lost  ubout  fevn  hun« 
ared  men  in  this  battle,  and  the  Macedonians  thirteen  thousand,  eight  thoiw 
sand  of  whom  died  in  the  field,  and  live  thousand  were  taken  prisoners. 
Thus  ended  the  battle  of  Cynoscephalo. 

The  ^tolians  had  certainly  signalized  themselves  in  this  battle,  and  con* 
tributed  very  much  to  the  victory;  but,thry  were  so  vain,  or  rather  inso* 
lent,  as  to  ascribe  the  success  of  it  entiiely  to  themselves  ;  declarinr,  witltout 
reserve  or  modesty,  that  they  were  far  better  soldiers  than  the  Romans,  and 
spread  this  report  throughout  all  Greece.  Qulntius,  \i  I. o  was  already  (>irended 
at  them,  for  their  greedy  impatience  in  s(  izing  the  pUmder  without  waiting 
for  the  Romans,  was  still  more  enraged  at  them,  for  their  insolent  repoits 
in  regard  to  their  superior  valour.  From  that  time  Itp  behr.  •  t  d  with  great 
coldness  toward  them,  and  never  informed  them  of  any  thing  relating  to 
public  affairs,  affecting  to  humble  their  pride  on  all  occasions. 

These  reports  seem  to  have  made  too  strong  an  impression  on  Quintius, 
who  ought,  in  prudence,  to  have  acted  with  more  tenderness  and  caution  in 
regard  to  allies  so  useful  to  the  Romans  ;  for  by  thus  alienating  their  afiecr 
tion,  he  paved  the  way,  at  a  distance,  for  that  open  defection,  to  which  ihe 
resentment  of  the  iEtolians  afterwards  carried  tiiem.  But  had  he  dissem- 
bled wisely ;  had  he  shut  his  eyes  and  ears  to  many  things,  and  appeared 
sometimes  ignorant  of  what  the  iEtoIians  might  say  or  do  improperly,  he 
might,  perhaps,  have  remedied  every  thing. 

Some  days  after  the  baltle,  Philip  sent  ambassadors  to  Flaraininus,  who 
was  at  Larissa,  under  pretence  of  desiring  a  truce  for  burying  the  dead ;  but, 
in  reality,  to  obtain  an  interview  with  him.  The  proconsul  agreed  to  both 
requests ;  and  was  so  polite  as  to  bid  the  messenger  tell  the  king,  ^^  that  he 
desired  him  not  to  despond."  The  iEtolians  were  highly  offended  at  this 
message.  As  these  people  were  not  well  acquainted  with  the  character  of 
the  Romans,  and  judged  of  it  from  their  own,  they  imagined  that  Flamininus 
would  not  have  appeared  favourable  to  Philip,  if  the  latter  had  not  corrupted 
him  by  bribes ;  ana  they  were  not  ashamed  to  spread  such  reoorts  among  the 
allieJl 

The  Ronrian  general  set  out,  with  the  confederates,  for  the  entrance  •* 
Tempe,  which  was  tlie  appointed  rendezvous.  He  assembled  them  hcio^^ 
the  kmg  arrived,  to  inquire  what  they  thought  of  the  conditions  of  peace. 
Amynandrus,  king  of  Athamania,  wlio  spoke  in  the  name  of  the  rest,  said, 
that  such  a  treaty  ought  to  be  concVided,  as  might  enable  Greece  to  preserve 
peace  and  liberty,  even  in  the  absence  of  the  Romans. 

Alexander  the  ^tolian  spoke  next,  and  said,  that  if  the  proconsul  ima- 
gined, that  in  concluding  a  peace  with  Philip,  he  sliould  procure  a  solid  peace 
for  the  Romans,  or  lasting  liberty  for  the  Greeks,  he  w^as  greatly  mistaken  ; 
that  the  only  way  to  put  an  end  to  the  Macedonian  war,  would  be  to  drive 
Philip  out  of  his  kingdom  ;  and  that  this  might  be  very  easily  effected,  pro- 
viding he  would  take  advantage  of  the  present  occasion.  After  corroborate 
uig  what  he  had  advanced  with  several  reasons,  be  sat  down. 

Quintius,  addressing  himself  to  Alexander ;  '^  You  do  not  know."  says  he, 
'*  either  the  character  of  the  Romans)  my  views,  or  the  interests  of  Greece.    It 
is  not  usual  with  the  Romans,  afler  they  have  engaged  in  war  with  a  king 
other  power»  to  ruin  him  entirely ;  and  of  this«  Hannibal  and  the  Cart! 
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nians  are  a  manifest  proof.    As  to  myself,  I  never  Intended  to  make  an  liw 

reconcilable  war  against  Philip ;  but  was  inclined  to  grant  him  a  peace^ 
whenever  he  should  yield  to  the  conditions  that  should  be  prescribed  hlAr. 
Ifou  yourselves,  iEtolians,  in  the  assemblies  which  were  held  for  that  pm^ 
pose,  never  once  mentioned  depriving  Philip  of  his  kingdom.  Shoidd  victory 
inspire  us  with  such  a  design  ?  How  shameful  are  such  sentimeiits  I  When 
an  enemy  attacks  us  in  the  field^  it  is  our  business  to  repel  him  with  bravery 
and  haughtiness  :  but  when  he  is  fallen,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  victor  to  show 
moderation,  gentleness,  and  humanity.  With  regard  to  the  Greeks,  it  is  their 
interest,  I  confess,  that  the  kingdom  of  Macedonia  should  be  less  powerful 
than  formerly ;  but  it  no  less  concerns  their  welfare,  that  it  should  not  be 
entirely  destroyed.  That  kingdom  serves  them  as  a  barrier  against  the 
Thracians  and  Gauls,  *  who,  were  they  not  checked  by  it,  would  certainly 
fall  heavy  upon  Greece,  as  they  have  frequently  done  before." 

Flamininus  concluded  with  declaring,  that  his  opinion  andthat  of  the  coun» 
cil  was,  that  if  Philip  would  promise  to  observe  faithfully  all  the  conditions 
which  the  allier  had  formerly  prescribed,  that  then  a  peace  should  be  granted 
him, after  having  consulted  the  senate  about  it;  and  that  the  iEtolians  might 
form  whatever  resolutions  they  pleased  on  this  occasion.  Phineas,  praetor 
of  the  iEtoliaiiS,  having  represented,  in  very  strong  terms,  that  Philip,  if  he 
he  should  escape  the  present  danger,  would  soon  form  new  projects,  and 
light  up  a  fresh  war ; ''  I  shall  take  care  of  that,''  replied  the  proconsul,  ^  and 
shall  take  effectual  methods  to  put  it  out  of  his  power  to  undertake  anything 
against  us.'^ 

The  next  day,  Philip  arrived  at  the  place  appointed  for  the  conference  : 
and  three  days  after,  the  council  being  assembled  again,  he  came  into  it,  ana 
spoke  with  so  much  prudence  and'  wisdom,  as  softened  the  wliole  assembly. 
He  declared  that  he  would  accept,  and  execute,  whatever  conditions  the  Ro» 
mans  and  the  allies  should  prescribe  ;  and  that  with  regard  to  every  thing 
else,  he  would  rely  entirely  on  the  discretion  of  the  senate.  Upon  tliese  words 
the  whole  council  were  silent.  Only  Phineas  the  iEtolian  started  some  diffi- 
culties, which  were  altogether  improper,  and  for  that  reason  entirely  disre* 
gardea. 

^  But  what  prompted  Flamininus  to  urge  the  conclusion  of  the  peace,*  was 
bis  haying  advice  that  Antiochus,  at  the  need  of  an  army,  was  marching  oiit 
of  Syria,  in  order  to  make  3n  irruption  into  Europe.  He  apprehended,  that 
Philip  might  think  of  putting  his  cities  in  a  condition  of  defence,  and  thereby 
might  gain  time.  Besides,  he  was  sensible,  that  should  another  consul  come 
In  his  stead,  all  the  honour  of  the  war  would  be  ascribed  to  him.  Thesft  rea- 
sons prevailed  with  him  to  grant  the  king  a  truce  for  four  months  ;  \i^ere- 
upon  ne  received  four  hundred  talents  from  him,  took  Demetrius  his  son,  and 
some  of  his  friends,  as  hostages  ;  and  gave  him  permission  to  send 'to  Rome, 
to  receive  such  farther  conditions  from  the  senate  as  they  should  prescribe. 
Matters  being  thus  adjusted,  the  parties  separated,  after  having  mutually  pro- 
mised, that  in  case  a  peace  should  not  be  concluded,  Flamtnmus  should  rei% 
turn  to  Philip  the  talents  and  the  hostages.  This  bein^  done,  the  several 
parties  concerned  sent  deputations  to  Rome ;  some  to  solicit  peace,  and  others 
to  throw  obstacles  in  its  way. 

While  these  measures  were  concerting,  to  bring  about  a  general  peace, 
some  expeditions,  of  little  importance,  were  undertaken  in  several  places. 
And.X)sthenes,  who  commanded  under  the  kin^,  at  Corinth,  had  a  considera- 
ble body  of  troops,  consisting  of  more  than  six  thousand  men ;  he  was  de* 
feated  in  a  batUe  by  Nicostratus,  prsetor  of  the  Achaeans,  who  came  upon 
him  unawares,  and  attacked  him  at  a  time  when  his  troo]^  were  dispersed 
tip  and  down  the  plains,  and  plundering  the  country.     The  Acamanians 
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were  divided  in  thmt  sentiments ;  some  being  for  Philip,  and  otb<?«  for  tite 
Romans.  The  latter  had  laid  siere  to  Leucus.  News  beinr  brought  of  tlie 
victory  gained  at  Cynoscephale,the  whole  country  submitted  to  the  conquer* 
ors.  At  the  same  time  the  Rhodians  took  Perea,  a  small  country  in  Cariai 
which,  as  they  pretended,  belonged  to  them,  and  had  been  unjustlt  taken 
from  tnem  by  the  Macedonians.  Philip,  on  the  other  side,  repulsed  the  Dar- 
daniansywho  had  made  an  inroad  into  his  kingdom,  to  plunder  it  during  the 
ill  statej)f  his  afiairs.    After  this  expedition,  the&ing  retired  to  Thessalonica.* 

At  Rome,  the  time  for  the  election  of  consuls  having  arrived,  L.  Furius 
Purpureo  and  M.  Claudis  Marcellus  were  chosen.  At  the  same  time  letters 
arrived  from  Quintus,  containing  the  particulars  of  his  victory  over  Philip. 
They  were  first  read  before  the  senate,  and  afterwards  to  the  people  ;  and 
public  prayers,  during  five  davs,  were  ordered,  to  thank  the  ^oosforthe  pro* 
tection  they  had  granted  the  Romans  in  the  war  against  Phihp.t 

Some  days  after,  ambassadors  arrived  to  treat  of  the  intenaedpeace  with 
the  king  of  iVf  acedonia ;  the  afiair  was  debated  in  the  senate.  Elach  of  tlie 
ambassadors  made  lon^  speeches,  according  to  his  respective  views  and  inter- 
ests ;  but  at  last  the  majority  were  for  peace.  The  same  affair  being  brought 
before  the  people,  Marcellus,  who  passionately  desired  to  command  the  ai^ 
Bues  in  Greece,  used  his  utmost  endeavours  to  break  the  treaty,  but  all  to  no 
purpose ;  for  the  people  approved  the  proposal  of  Flamininus,  and  ratified 
the  conditions.  The  senate  afterwards,  appointed  ten  of  the  most  illustrious 
citi7iens  to  go  into  Greece,  to  settle,  in  conjunction  with  Flamininus,  the  af- 
fairs of  that  country,  and  secure  its  liberties.  In  the  same  Assembly,  the 
Acheans  desired  to  be  received  as  allies  of  the  people  of  Rome;  but  that 
affair  meeting  with  some  difficulties,  it  was  referred  to  the  ten  commissioners. 

A  sedition  had  broken  out  in  Bceotia,  between  the  partisans  of  Philip  and 
those  of  the  Romans,  which  rose  to  a  great  height.  Nevertheless,  it  was  not 
attended  with  any  ill  consequences,  the  proconsul  having  soon  appeased  it. 

The  ten  commissioners,  who  had  set  out  from  Rome  to  settle  the  affairs 
of  Greece,  soon  arrived  in  that  country.  The  chief  conditions  of  the  treaty 
of  peace,  which  they  settled  in  concert  with  Flamininus,  were  as  follow  :  that 
all  ihe  other  cities^  of  Greece,  both  in  Asia  and  Europe,  should  be  free,  and 
be  governed  by  their  own  laws :  that  Philip,  before  the  celebration  of  the 
Istmnian  games,  should  evacuate  those  in  which  he  then  had  garrisons :  that 
he  should  restore  to  the  Romans  all  the  prisoners  and  deserters,  and  deliver 
up  to  them  all  the  ships  that  had  decks,  five  feluccas  excepted,  and  the  gal- 
leys having  sixteen  benches  of  rowers.  That  he  should  pay  a  thousand  ta- 
lents wone  half  down,  and  the  other  half  in  ten  years,  fifty  every  year,  by 
way  or  tribute.  Among  the  hostages  required  of  him,  was  Demetrius  his 
son^  who  accordingly  was  sent  to  Rome.§ 

in  this  manner  Flaminhius  ended  the  Macedonian  war,  to  the  great  satis- 
faction of  the  Greeks,  and  very  happily  for  Rome.  For,  not  to  mention  Han« 
nlbal,  who,  though  vanquished,  might  still  have  an  opportunity  of  finding  the 
Romans  considerable  employment,  Antiochus,  seeing;  his  power  considerably 
increased  by  his  glorious  exploits,  which  had  acquired  him  the  surname  of 
Great,  had  actually  resolved  to  carry  his  arms  into  Europe.  If,  therefore, 
Flamininus,  by  his  great  prudence,  had  not  forseen  what  would  come  to  pass, 
and  bad  not  speedily  concluded  this  peace ;  had  the  war  against  Antiochus 
been  joined,  in  the  midst  of  Greece,  with  the  war  carrying  on  against  Philip ; 
and  had  the  two  greatest  and  most  powerful  kings  then  in  the  world,  uniting 
their  views  and  interests,  invaded  Rome  at  the  same  time ;  it  is  certain^  the 

*  Lir.  h  xxxiii.  n.  14—19.  "" 

t  A.  M.  9808.    Ant.  J.  C.  196.     Polyb.  Excerpt.  Legal  p.  793,  794.    Lir.  1.  xxxiii.  n.  34,  et?r--29. 
^  The  word  efitfr,  it  pot  here  in  oppoBitioa  to  such  of  the  Grecian  cities  as  were  rabjeet  to  Philip,  part 
•£  which  onif  wer6  resMved  to  thdr  lU>erties,  beMoM  the  Romant  thoaght  it  nefMBiy  to  gawbon  Cv'' 
caa«  Dem  etnas ,  aa'd  Corinth 

'  f  ^^t^'  Bm^  I<«i"*-  ^  W5— MOk    Llr.  xzziiL  a.  lO^SS.    Pint  in  VUm.f> 
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Bomans  ^tmld  have  been  engaged  in  as  many  battles,  and  as  S>^at  dangert^ 
as  those  they  had  been  obliged  to  sustain  in  the  war  against  Hannibal. 

As  soon  as  this  treaty  of  peace  was  known,  all  Greece,  iEtolia  excepted, 
received  the  news  of  it  with  universal  joy.  The  inhabitants  of  the  latter 
country  seemed  dissatisfied,  and  inveighed  privately  against  it  among  the  con- 
federates ;  affirming,  that  it  was  nothing  more  than  empty  words  ;  that  the 
Greeks  were  amused  with  the  name  of  liberty,  with  which  specious  term  the 
Romans  covered  tiieir  interested  views  :  that  they  indeed  suffered  the  cities  in 
Asia  to  enjoy  their  freedom  ;  but  that  they  seemed  to  reserve  to  themselves 
those  of  Europe,  as  Orea,  Eretria,  Chalcis,  Demetrias,  and  Corinth.  That 
therefore  Greece,  strictly  speaking,  was  not  freed  from  its  chains;  and,  at 
most,  had  only  changed  its  sovereign. 

These  complaints  made  the  proconsul  so  much  the  more  uneasy,  as  they 
were  not  altogether  without  foundation.  The  commissioners,  pursuant  to  the 
instructions  tney  had  received  from  Rome,^ad vised  Flamininus  to  restore  al" 
the  Greeks  to  their  liberty  ;  but  to  keep  possession  of  the  cities  of  Corinth, 
Chalcis,  and  Demetrias,  which  were  the  inlets  of  Greece  ;  and  to  put  strong 
garrisons  in  them,  to  prevent  their  being  seized  by  Antiochus.  He  prevailed 
JD  the  council  to  have  Corinth  set  at  liberty  ;  but  it  was  resolved  there,  that 
a  strong  garrison  should  be  put  into  the  citadel,  as^well  as  in  the  two  cities  of 
Chalcis  and  Demetrias  ;  and  tliis  for  a  time  only,  till  they  should  be  entirely 
rid  of  their  fears  with  regard  to  Antiochus. 

It  was  now  the  time  in  which  the  Isthmian  games.were  to  be  solemnized ;  - 
and  the  expectation  of  what  was  there  to  be  transacted,  had  drawn  thither  an 
incredible  multitude  of  people,  and  persons  of  the  highest  rank.  The  condi- 
tions of  the  treaty  of  peace,  which  were  not  yet  entirely  made  public,  was  th« 
topic  of  all  conversations,  and  various  constructions  were  put  upon  them ; 
but  very  few  could  be  persuaded,  that  the  Romans  would  evacuate  all  the 
cities  they  had  taken.  All  Greece  was  in  this  uncertainty,  when  the  multi- 
tude being  assembled  in  the  stadium  to  see  the  games,  a  herald  came  for- 
ward, and  publislied,  with  a  loud  voice,  "  The  senate  and  people  of  Rome, 
and  Titus  Quintius  the  general,  having  overcome  Philip  and  the  Macedonians, 
ease  and  deliver  from  all  garrisons,  taxes  and  imposts,  the  Corinthians^  the 
Locrians,  the  Phocians.  the  Eukeans,  the  Phthiot  Achaeans,  the  Mafnesians, 
the  Thessalians,  and  tne  Perrhoebians ;  declare  them  free,  and  ordain  that 
they  shall  be  governed  by  their  respective  laws  and  usages.'^ 

At  these  words,  which  many  heard  but  imperfectly,  because  of  Jthe  noise 
that  interrupted  them,  all  the  spectators  were  filled  with  excess  of  joy;  They 
gazed  upon,  and  questioned  one  another  with  astonishment,  and  could  not 
believe  either  their  eyes  or  ears ;  so  like  a  dream  was  what  they  then  saw  and 
heard.  It  was  thought  necessary  for  the  herald  to  repeat  the  proclamation, 
which  was  now  listened  to  with  the  most  profound  silence,  so  that  not  a  single 
word  of  the  decree  was  lost.  But  now.  fully  assured  of  their  happiness,  they 
abandoned  themselves  again  to  the  hignest  transports  of  joy,  and  broke  into 
such  loud  and  repeated  acclamations,  that  the  sea  resounded  them  to  a  great 
distance ;  and  some  ravens  which  happened  to  fly  that  instant  over  the  assem- 
bly, fell  down  in  the  stadium ;  so  true  it  is',  that  of  all  the  blessings  of  this 
life,  none  are  so  dear  to  mankind  as  liberty  \  The  games  and'  sports  were 
hurried  over  with  neglect  and  disregard ;  for  so  great  was  the  general  joy 
upon  this  occasion,  that  it  extinguished  every  other  thought.* 

The  games  being  ended,  all  tne  people  ran  in  crowds  to  the  Roman  gen- 
eral ;  and  every  one  being  eager  to  see  his  deliverer,  to  salute  him,  to  kiss  his 

*  Audita  voce  pmconii,  majus  gaudium  fuitt  quatn  quod  unirersum  homines  caperent.  Viz  satis  credem 
M  quisque  aadisse ;  alii  alios  iotueri  mirabundi  velut  somaii  vanam  speciem,  quod  ad  qgemque  pertineret, 
luarum  aurium  fidei  minimum  credentes,  proximos  inter  rogabant.  Revocatus  pneco,  iterum  pr^nunciars 
eadem.  Turn  ab  certo  jam  g^dio  tantus  cum  clamore  plaiisus  est  Ortua*  totiesqne  tepetitaa,  utiacile  ap- 
pareret,  nihil  omnium  bonorum  muttltudini  gratius,  quam  hbertatem,  esse.  LudicniK  d«inde  its  raptim  pe 
■return  Mt,  ut milUosAec  animi oec  ocali  8pectaeul» intejiti  ef9eat«  ik4ao imnm  guyitiww  pnsoccupa  vA>t 
okiiD  tliftrum  lessum  voluptatum.— Lir.  1.  uxili-  o.  S3. 
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•lafuL  and  to  thi^w  crovns  and  festoons  of  flowers  ov«r  liini  be  would  have 

run  the  hsizard  of  being  pressed  todeatli  by  thtf  crowti,  hnd  not  the  vii>our  of 
iiis  years,  for  he  was  not  above  thirty  .-three  years  oliJ,  and  ihe  joy  which  so 
glorious  a  day  gave  him,  sustained  and  enabled  him  tn  undorgo  the  fatigue. 

I  would  indeed  ask,  whether  any  man  ever  could  sev  a  more  happy  or 
more  ir^orious  day  than  this  was  for  Flamininus  and  the  Ron^an  people  r 
What  «.re  all  the  triuniphs  of  the  world  in  comparison  wuh  what  we  nave 
.seen  on  this  occasion  ?  Should  we  estimate  the  value  of  all  the  trophies,  all 
the  victories,  all  the  conquests  of  Alexander  and  the  matesi  captains,  how 
little  would  they  appear,  when  opposed  to  this  single  action  of  goociness, 
bumanttyy  and  justice  1  It  is  a  great  misfortune  to  princes,  that  they  are  not 
so  sensible  as  they  should  be  to  so  refined  a  joy,  to  so  affecting  and  exquisite 
a  gjpry,  as  that  which  arises  from  doing  good  to  many. 

The  remembrance  of  so  delightful  a  day,*  and  of  the  invaluable  blessing 
then  bestowed,  was  for  ever  renewing,  and  for  a  long  time ;  the  only  subiect 
of  conversation  at  all  times  and  in  a  11  places.  Every  one  cried  in  the  highest 
transports  of  admiration,  and  a  kind  of  entliustasm,  ''  that  there  was  a  people 
in  the  world,  who,  at  their  own  expense  and  the  hazard  of  their  lives,  engage 
.in  a  war  for  the  liberty  of  other  nations ;  and  that  not  for  their  neighbours, 
or  people  situated  on  the  same  continent,  but  who  crossed  seas,  and  sailed  to 
distant  climes,  to  destroy  and  extirpate  unjust  Pj^^^r  ff^ni  the  earth,  and  to 
establish  universally,  law,  equity,  and  just  ice.  That  by  a  single  word,  and  the 
voice  of  a  herald,  liberty  had  been  restored  to  all  the  cities  of  Greece  and 
Asia.  That  a  great  soul  only  could  have  formed  such  a  design  ;  but  that  to 
execute  it  was  the  effect  at  once  of  the  highest  good  fortune,  and  the  roost 
consummate  virtue.'' 

Thev  called  to  mind  all  the  great  battles  which  Greece  had  fought  for  the 
sake  of  liberty.  '^  After  sustaining  so  manv  wars,"  said  they,  ^'  never  was 
its  valour  crowned  with  so  blessed  a  reward,  as  when  strangers  came  and 
took  up  arms  in  its  defence.  It  was  then  that,  almost  without  shedding  a 
drop  of  blood,  or  losing  one  man,  it  acquired  the  greatest  and  noblest  of  all 
prizes  for  which  mankind  can  contend.  Valour  and  prudence  are  rare  at  all 
times ;  but  of  all  virtiies,  justice  is  most  rare.  Agesilaus,  Lysander,  Nicins, 
and  Alcibiades,  had  great  abilities  for  carrying  on  war,  and  gained  battles 
both  by  sea  and  land  ;  but,  it  was  for  themselves  and  their  country,  not  for 
strangers  and  foreigners,  they  fought.  That  height  of  glory  was  reserved  foi 
the  Romans."! 

Such  Vere  the  reflections  the  Greeks  made  on  the  present  state  of  affairs ; 
and  the  effects  soon  answered  the  glorious  proclamation  made  at  the  Isthmian 
games ;  for  the  commissioners  separated,  to  go  and  put  their  decree  in  ex- 
ecution in  all  the  cities. 

Flamininus  having  returned  from  Argos,  was  appointed  president  of  the 
Nemean  gam^.  Kfe  competently  discharged  all  the  duties  of  that  employ- 
ment, and  used  his  utmost  endeavours  to  add  to  the  pomp  and  magnificence 
of  the  festival ;  and  he  also  published  by  a  herald,  at  these  games,  as  he  had 
done  at  all  the  rest,  the  liberty  of  Greece. 

As  be  visited  the  several  cities,  he  established  good  ordinances  in  them, 
reformed  laws,  restored  amity  and  concord  between  the  citizens,  by  appeas- 
ing quarrels  and  seditions,  and  recalling  the  exiles  ;  infinitely  more  pleased 
with  being  able  by  the  means  of  persuasion  to  reconcile  the  Greeks,  and  to 
re-establi^  unity  among  them,  than  he  had  been  in  conquering  the  Macedon* 

■ .  I  —  —       ,  ■  ^  ■ , , ,  - 

*  "Nee  pnesem  oroniam  tnodo  effusa  lastitia  est;  sed  prr  multos  diel  g^ratis  et  cogitationibus  et  semi' ni 
jn»  rsvocftta.    Esse  aiM|U&in  In  terns  f entero,  qu«  sua  impensa,  tuo  Ubore  ac  periculo,  brila  grerat  pro  li' 
beriats  ftliorum*:  nee  hoc  fiuitimis,  aut  propioqoe  vicinitatii  homioibus,  aut  terns  continent!  junctU  pr* 
stet  j  maria  trajiciat,  ne  quod  toto  oitw  terrarum  iajustum  imperittm  sit;  et  ubique  jus,  fas,  lex  potentissi  r« 
mmU     Una  voca  pnaeoni^UbcraUs  oranes  Qrmcui  atque  A«isB  orbes*    Hoc  ape  coa»ipcre,  audacii  aoVirt' 
fuiaam  f  ad  etictuia  adduccre,  virtutis  et  fortunw  ioi^entis. — Lit.  a  33> 

t  Plttt  in  Flamio. 
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nians :  io  tb$i  liberty  seemed  the  least  of  the  blessiiigs  they  ha4  received 

from  him.  And,  indeed,  of  what  service  would  liberty  have  been  to  the 
Greeks,  liad  not  justice  and  concord  been  resUured  among  them  ?  What  an 
example  is  here  for  governors  of  provinces !  How  happy  are  the  people 
onder  magistrates  of  this  character  I 

It  is  related,  that  Xenocrates  tlie  philosopher, having  been  deliveied  by  Ly- 
cur^us  tlie  orator,  out  of  the  hands  of  the  tax-gatherers,  who  were  drar^^sT 
him  to  prison,  in  order  to  make  him  pay  a  sum  which  foreigners  wereobtiged 
by  law  to  pay  into  the  public  treasury,  and  meeting  soon  after  the  sons 
of  his  deliverer,  said  to  them,  '^  I  repay  with  usury  the  kindness  your  father 
did  me ;  for  I  am  the  cause  that  all  mankind  praise  him."  But  the  gratitude 
which  the  Greeks  showed  Flamininus  and  the  Romans,  did  not  terminate 
merely  in  praising,  but  was  also  of  infinite  service  to  the  augmentation  of  their 
power,  by  inducing  all  naticms  to  confide  in  them,  and  rely  on  the  faith  of 
their  engagements.  For  they  not  only  freely  received  such  generals  as  the 
Romans  sent  them,  but  requested  earnestly  that  they  might  be  sent ;  they 
called  them  in,  and  joyfully  submitted  themselves  to  their  orders.  Not  only 
nations  and  cities,  hut  princes  and  kings,  who  had  complaints  to  offer  against 
the  injustice  of  neighbouring  powers,  had  recourse  to  them,  and  put  themselves 
in  St  manner  under  their  safeguard ;  so  that,  in  a  short  time,  from  an  effect 
uf  the  divine  protection,  to  use  Plutarch's  expression,*  the  whole  eurth  8ul>- 
mitted  to  their  empire. 

Cornelius,  one  of  the  commissioners,  came  to  the  assembly  of  the  Greeks, 
which  was  neld  at  Thermae,!  a  xity  of  ^tolia.  He  there  made  a  lon|^ 
speech,  to  exhort  the  iEtolians  to  continue  firmly  attached  to  the  party  for 
whom  thev  had  declared,  and  never  to  infringe  the  alliance  they  had  made 
with  the  ftomans.  Some  of  the  principal  iEtolians  complained,  but  with 
modesty,  that  the  Romans,  from  the  victory  they  had  obtained,  did  not  show 
so  much  favour  as  before  to  their  nation.  Others  reproached  him,  but  in 
•harsli  and  injurious  terms,  that  had  it  not  been  for  the  iEtolians, the  Romans 
would  neither  have  conquered  Philip,  nor  have  been  able  to  set  foot  in  Greece. 
Cornelius,  to  prevent  all  disputes  and  contests,  which  are  always  of  perni- 
cious  consequence,  was  sO  pnident  as  only  to  refer  them  to  the  senate,  assor* 
ing  tiiem,  tliat  all  possible  justice  would  be  done  them.  They  accordingly 
came  to  that  resolution  ;  and  thus  ended  the  war  against  Philip. 

SECTION  IV.—  THE  ROMANS  SEND  AN  EMBASSY  TO  ANTIOCHUS.      CONSPIIUCT 

AGAINST  PTOLEMY.      SC0PA8  PUT  TO  DEATH.  m 

The  war  of  Macedonia  had  ended  very  fortunately  for  the  Romans,  who 
otherwise  would  have  been  invaded  by  two  powerful  enemies  at  the  same 
time,  Philip  and  Antiocluis  ;  for  it  was  evident  that  the.  Romans  would  soon  be 
obliged  to  proclaim  war  against  the  king  of  Syria,  who  enlarged  his  conquests 
daily,  and  undoubtedly  was  preparing  to  cross  over  into  Europe. 

After  having  established  good  order  in  Coelosyria  and  Pau^tine,  by  the 
alliance  he  had  concluded  with  the  king  of  Egypt,  and  possessed  himsdlf  of 
several  cities  of  Asia  Minor,  and  among  these,  of  Ephesus,  he  took  the  most 
proper  measures  for  the  success  of  hb  designs,  and  to  give  him  the  possession 
of  all  those  kingdoms  which  he  pretended  had  formerly  belonged  to  his  an<* 
cestors.J 

Smyrna,  Lampsacus,  and  the  other  Grecian  cities  of  Asia,  who  enjoyed  their 
liberty  at  that  time,  seeing  plainly  that  he  intended  to  bring  them  under  sub* 
jection,  resolved  to  defend  tnemselves.     But  being  unable  to  resist  so  power* 

t  Accordiv;^'  to  Livy,  it  wai  at  Thermomrln.  It  is  doubted  whether  he  has  Jtntlj  tramltted  Pofybhi» 
te  this  yhjce  ,  M  -ntv  rSdit^fUHAp^vraiw  Thu  is  said  of  an  »sseinbljr  of  JEtoliaas  in  the  citjr  of  Therms* 
which  iiio^tolia. 

I  A.  U.  3608.    Aat.  J.  C.  196.    Lir.  1.  ivtUi.  a.  38—41.  Foljrb.  1.  rrii.  p.  7Q^  7m    AppUtt.  d«  Btlik 
8/r.  f  3^—93. 
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fill  an  enemv,  they  emplored  the  Romans  for  pro'ection^  which  was  mna 
panted.  The  Romans  saw  plainly,  that  It  was  then-  interest  to  check  th<i 
progress  of  Antiochus  toward  the  west ;  and  how  Ibtal  the  consequence 
would  be,  should  they  suffer  him  to  extend  his  power  by  settling  on  the  coa  t 
of  Asia,  according  to  the  plan  he  had  laid  down.  Tlie  Romans  were  ther». 
fore  very  glad  of  I  he  opportunity  those  free  cities  gave  them  of  opposing  it; 
and  immediately  sent  an  embassy  to  him. 

Before  the  ambassadors  had  time  to  reach  Antiochus,  he  had  already  tent 
off  detachments  irora  his  army,  which  had  formed  the  sieges  of  Smyrna  and 
Lampsacus.  That  prince  had  passed  the  Hellespont  in  person  with  the  re» 
mainder.  and  possessed  himself  of  all  the  Thractan  Chersonesus.  Finding  th# 
ciry  of  Lysimachia*  all  in  ruins,  the  Thracians  having  demolished  it  a  few 
^ears  before,  he  began  to  rebuild  it,  with  the  design  oi  foundini^  a  kingdom 
there  for  Seleucus,  his  second  son ;  to  make  all  the  country  round »:  bis  domin«~ 
ions,  and  this  city  the  capital  of  a  new  kingdom. 

At  the  very  time  that  ne  was  revolving  ail  these  new  projects,  the  Roman 
am'>assadors  arrived  in  Thrace.  They  came  up  with  him  at  Selymbria,  a  city 
of  that  country,  and  were  attended  by  deputies  from  the  Grecian  cities  in 
Asia.  The  first  conferences,  were  employed  only  in  civilities,  which  appeared 
sincere  ;  but  when  rhey  proceeded  to  business,  the  face  of  affairs  was  soon 
changed.  L.  Cornelius,  who  spoke  on  this  occasion,  required  Antiochus  to 
restore  to  Ptolemy  the  several  cities  in  Asia  which  he  had  taken  from  him  ; 
that  he  should  evacuate  all  those  which  had  been  possessed  by  Philip,  it  not 
beinj^  Just  that  he  should  reap  the  fruits  of  the  war  which  die  Romans  had 
earned  on  against  that  prince ;  and  that  he  should  not  molest  such  of  the 
Grecian  cities  of  Asia  as  enjoyed  their  liberty.  He  added,  that  the  Romans 
were  greatly  surprised  at  Antiochus,  for  crossing  into  Europe  with  two  such 
numerous  armies,  and  so  powerful  a  fleet ;  and  for  rebuilding  Lysimachiai 
an  undertaking  which  could  have  no  other  view  than  to  invade  them. 

To  all  this  Antiochus  answered,  that  Ptolemv  sliouid  have  full  satisfaction, 
when  his  marriage,  which  was  already  concluded,  should  be  solemnized. 
That  with  regard  to  such  Grecian  cities  as  desired  to  retain  their  libei^ 
lies,  it  was  from  him,  and  not  from  the  Romans,  they  were  to  receive  them. 
With  respect  to  Lysimachiji.  he  declared,  that  he  rcbnilt  it,  with  the  design 
of  making  it  the  residence  of  his  son  Seleucus  ;  that  Thrace,  and  the  Cher- 
sonesus, which  was  part  of  it,  belonged  to  him  ;  that  they  had  l)een  conquered 
from  Lysimachus  byJSeleucus  Nicator,  one  of  his  ancestors;  and  that  he 
came  thither  as  into  his  own  patrimony.  As  to  Asia,  and  the  cities  he  had 
taken  there  from  Philip,  he  knew  not  what  right  the  Romans  could  have  to 
them ;  and  therefore  he  desired  them  to  interfere  no  farther  in  the  affairs  of 
Asia,  than  he  did  with  those  of  Italy. 

The  Romans  desiring  that  the  ambassadors  'of  Sm  vrna  and  Lampsacus 
might  be  called  in,  they  were  accordingly  admitted.  These  spoke  with  so 
much  freedom,  as  to  incense  Antiochus  to  such  a  degree,  that  he  cried  in  a 
passion,  that  the  Romans  had  no  business  to  judge  of  those  affairs.  Upon 
this,  the  assembly  broke  up  in  great  disorder ;  none  of  the  parties  received 
satisfaction,  and  the  whole  seemed  to  make  a  rupture  inevitable.^ 

During  tnese  ne^ociations,  a  report  was  spread  that  Ptolemy  Cptphanes  was 
dead.  Antiochus  immediately  thought  himself  master  of  Egypt,  and  accord- 
mgly  went  on  board  his  fleet  to  go  and  take  possession  of  it.  He  left  his  son 
Sdeacns  at  Lysimachia,  with  the  army,  to  complete  the  projects  he  had  formed 
with  regard  to  those  parts.  He  first  went  to  Ephesus,  where  he  caused  all 
his  ships  in  that  port  to  join  his  fleet,  in  order  to  sail  as  soon  as  possible  for 
Eeypt.  Arriving  at  Patara  m  Lycia,  advice  was  brought.that  the  report 
which  nfki  spread  concerning  Ptolemy's  death  was  Eadse.     For  this  reason, 
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he  changtd  hk  coufse^  and  made  for.tbe  bland  of  Cyprus,  in  order  to  s&w 
it ;  but  a  storm  that  arose  sunk  many  of  his  ships,  destroyed  a  great  numbci 
of  his  men,  and  broke  all  hb  measures.  He  thought  himself  very  happy,  in 
having  an  opportunity  of  entering  the  harbour  of  Seleucia  with  hb  fleet,  which 
be  there  re6tted,  and  went  and  wintered  in  Andoehia,  without  making  anv 
new  attempt  that  year. 

The  foundation  of  the  rumour  which  was  spread  of  Ptolemy's  death,  was 
from  a  conspiracy  having  been  really  formed  against  his  life.  This  design 
was  instigated  by  Scopas.  That  general,  seeing  himself  at  the  head  of  all 
the  foreign  troops,  the  greatest  part  of  which  were  iEtolians,  his  countrymen, 
imagined  that,  with  so  formidable  a  body,  of  well-disciplined  veteran  forces, 
it  would  be  easy  for  him  to  usurp  the  crown  during  the  king's  minority.  His 
plan  was  already  formed ;  and  had  he  not  let  slip  the  opportunity,  by  con- 
sulting and*  debating  with  hb  friends,  instead  of  acting,  ne  would  certainly 
have  succeeded.  Aristomenes,  the  prime  minister,  being  apprised  of  the  con 
spiracy,  laid  Scopas  under  an  arrest ;  after  which^  he  was  examined  before 
the  council,  found  guilty,  and  executed,  with  all  his  accomplices.  This  con- 
spiracy caused  the  government  to  confide  no  longer  in  the  iEtolians,  who, 
till  then,  had  been  in  great  esteem  for  their  fidelity ;  most  of  them  were  re- 
moved from  their  employments,  and  sent  into  their  own  country.  After  the 
death  of  Scopas,  immense  treasures  were  found  in  his  coffers,  which  he  had 
amassed^  by  plundering  the  provinces  over  which  he  commanded.  As  Sco- 
pas, durmg  the  course  of  his  victories  in  Palestine,  had  subjected  Judea  and 
Jerusalem  to  the  Egyptian  empire,  the  greatest  part  of  hb  treasures  arose, 
no  doubt,  from  thence.  The  transition  from  avarice  to  perfidy  and  treason 
is  often  very  short ;  and  the  fidelity  of  that  general,  who  dbcovers  a  passion , 
for  riches,  cannot  safely  be  relied  on.* 

Ofte  of  the  principal  accomplices  of  Scopas,  was  Dicsearchus,  who  for- 
merly had  been  admiral  to  Philip,  king  of  Macedon.  A  very  strange  ac- 
tion is  related  of  this  man.  That  prince  having  commanded  him  to  fall  upon 
.the  islands  called  Cyclades,  in  open  violation  of  the  most  solemn  treaties ; 
before  he  came  out  of  the  harbour,  he  set  up  two  altars,  one  to  injustice,  and 
the  other  to  impiety;  and  offered  sacrifices  on  both,  to  insult,  as  one  would 
.ima|^ine.  at  the  same  time  both  gods  and  men.  As  this  wretch  had  so  greatly 
distmguished  himself  by  his  crimes,  Arbtomenes  distinguished  him  also  from 
the  rest  of  the  conspirators  in  his  execution.  He  despatched  all  the  others 
by  poison,  but  caused  Dicaearchus,  to  die  in  excruciating  torments. 

The  instigators  of  the  conspiracy  being  put  to  death,  and  all  their  mea- 
sures entirely  defeated,  the  king  was  declared  of  age,  though  he  had  not  yet 
quite  attained  the  years  appointed  by  the  laws,  and  was  set  upon  the  throne 
with  great  pomp  and  solemnity.  He  thereby  topk  the  government  upon  him- 
self, and  accordingly  began  to  transact  business.  As  long  as  Aristomenes  ad- 
ministered under  him,  all  things  went  well ;  but  when  he  conceived  disgust 
.  for  that  faithful  and  able  minister,  and  not  long  after  put  him  to  death,  to  rid 
himself  of  a  man  whose  virtue  was  offensive  to  him,  the  remainder  of  his 
reign  was  one  continued  series  of  disorder  and  confusion.  His  subjects  now 
laboured  under  as  many  evils,  and  even  greater,  than  in  his  father's  reign, 
when  vice  was  most  triumphant. 

When  the  ten  commissioners,  who  were  sent  to  settle  tlie  affairs  of  Pliilip, 
returned  to  Rome,  and  made  their  report,  they  told  the  senate,  that  they  must 
expect  and  prepare  fpr  a  new  war,  which  would  be  still  more  dangerous  than 
that  which  they  had  just  before  terminated :  that  Antiochus  had  crossed  into 
Europe  with  a  strong  army,  and  a  considerable  fleet :  that  upon  a  false  re- 
port which  had  been  spread  concerning  Ptolemy's  death,  he  had  set  out,  in 
order  to  possess  himself  of  Egypt,  and  that  otherwise  he  would  have  made 
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Gieece  die  aeat  of  war:  that  the  JEtolians,  a  people  naturalW  retdeas  and 
turbulent,  and  disgusted  with  Rome,  would  certainly  rise  on  that  occasion  : 
that  Greece  fostered  in  hs  own  bosom  a  tyrant,  Nabis,  more  avaricious  and 
cruel  than  any  of  his  predecessors,  who  was  meditating  how  to  enslave  it ; 
and  therefore,  havinjg  been  restorecl  in  vain  to  its  liberty  by  the  Homans,  it 
would  only  change  its  sovereip^n,  and  would  fall  under  a  more  grievous  cap* 
tivity  than  before,  especially  if  Nabis  should  continue  in  possession  of  the 
city  of  Argos.* 

Flaroininus  was  commanded  to  look  to  the  transactions  of  Nabis,  and  they 
were  particulariv  violent  over  all  the  steps  of  Antiochus.  He  had  just  be- 
fore left  Antiochia,  m  the  beginning  of  the  spring,  to  go  to  Ephesus ;  and 
had  scarcely  lefl  it,  when  Hannibal  arrived  there,^nd  claimed  his  protection. 
That  general  had  lived  unmolested  at  Carthaffe,  during  six  years,  from  the 
conclusion  of  the  peace  with  the  Romans ;  but  lie  was  now  suspected  of  hold- 
ing a  secret  correspondence  with  Autiochus,  and  of  forming  with  him  the  de- 
sign of  carrying  the  war  into  Italy.  His  enemies  sent  advice  of  this  secretly 
to  the  Romans,  who  immediately  deputed  an  embassy  to  Carthage,  for  more 
particular  information  as  to  the  fact ;  with  orders,  in  case  the  proofs  should 
be  nianif(*st,  to  require  the  Carthaginians  to  deliver  np  Hannibal  to  them 
But  that  general  had  too  much  penetration  and  foresight,  and  had  been  too 
long  accustomed  to  prepare  for  storms,  even  in  the  greatest  calms,  not  to  wjoh 
pect  their  design  ;t  so  that,  before  they  had  an  opportunity  to  execute  their 
commission,  he  withdrew  privately,  pot  to  the  coast,  and  went  on  board  a 
ship,  which  always  lay  ready,  by  his  order,  against  such  an  occasion.  He 
escaped  to  Tyre,  and  went  from  thence  to  Autioch,  where  he  expected  to 
find  Antiochus,  but  was  obliged  to  follow  him  to  Ephesus. 

He  furived  there  exactly  at  the  time  that  the  prince  was  meditating^  in 
suspense  whether  he  should  engage  in  a  war  with  tne  Romans.  The  arrival 
of  Hannibal  gave  him  great  satisfaction.  He  did  not  doubt,  that  with  the 
counsel  and  assistance  of  a  man  who  had  so  oAen  defeated  the  Romans,  and 
who  had  thereby  justly  acquired  the  reputation  of  being  the  greatest  general 
of  the  age,  he  should  be  able  to  complete  all  his  designs.  He  now  thought  of 
nothing  but  victories  and  conquests ;  war  was  accordingly  resolved,  and  all  that 
year  and  the  following  were  employed  in  making  the  necessary  preparations, 
in  the  mean  time,  embassies  were  sent  on  both  sides,  upon  pretext  of  an  ac* 
commodation  ;  but  in  reality  to  gain  time,  and  observe  what  the  enemy  were 
doing. 

With  regard  to  Greece,  all  the  states,  except  the  iEtolians,  whose  secret 
discontent  1  observed  before,  enjoyed  the  sweets  of  liberty  and  peace,  and  in 
that  condition  admired  no  less  the  temperance,  Justice,  and  moderation  of  the 
Roman  victor,  than  they  had  before  admired  his  courage  and  intrepiditv  in 
the  field.  Such  was  the  state  of  things  when  Quintius  received  a  decree  from 
Rome,  by  which  he  was  permitted  to  declare  war  against  Nabis.  Upon  this 
he  convened  the  confederates  at  Corinth,  and  after  acquainting  them  with 
the  cause  of  their  meeting,  "  You  perceive,"  said  he,  "  that  the  subject  of 
the  present  deliberation  solely  regards  you.  Our  business  is  to  determine. 
wJiether  Ar?os,  an  ancient  and  most  illustrious  city,  situated  in  the  midst  of 
Greece,  shall  enjoy  its  liberty  in  common  with  the  rest  of  thechies  ;  or  whe- 
ther it  shall  continue  subject  to  the  tyrant  of  Sparta,  who  has  seized  it.  This 
afiair  concerns  the  Romans,  only  as  the  slavery  of  a  singfe  city  would  bereave 
thena  of  the  glory  of  having  entirely  delivered  Greece.  Consider  therefore 
what  is  to  be  done,  and  your  resolution  shall  determine  my  conduct."^ 

The  assembly  were  not  divided  in  their  opinion,  except  the  iEtolijuJs,  who 
could  not  forbear  showing  their  resentment  against  the  Romans,  which  they 
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carried  so  high,  as  to  char^  them  with  breach  of  fkith  iti  keeping  possession 
i\(  Chalets  and  Demetrias,  at  a  time  when  they  boasted  of  their  having  entirely 
restored  the  liberty  of  Greece.  They  inveighed  no  less  against  the  rest  of 
the  allies,  who  desired  to  be  secured  from  the  rapine  of  the  iEtolians,  who, 
according  to  them,  were  Greeks  only  in  name,  but  real  enemies  in  their  liearts. 
The  dispute  growing  warm,  Quintius  obliged  them  to  debate  only  on  the 
subject  before  them ;  upon  which  it  was  unanimously  resolved,  that  war 
cliould  be  declared  against  Nabis,  tyrant  of  Sparta,  in  case  he  should  refuse 
tt>  restore  Argos  to  its  former  liberty ;  and  every  one  promised  to  send  a 
speedy  succour ;  which  was  faithfully  performed.  Aristhenes,  general  of  the 
Achaeans,  joined  Quintius  near  Cleone,  with  ten  thousand  foot,  and  one  thou- 
sand horse.  • 

Philip  sent  fifteen  hundred  men  as  his  quota,  and  the  Thessalians  four 
hundred  horse.  The  brother  of  Quintius  arrived  also  with  a  fleet  of  forty 
galleys,  to  which  the  Rhodians,  and  king  Euraenes  joined  theirs.  A  great 
ntimber  of  Lacedaemonian  exiles  came  to  the  Roman  camp,  in  hopes  of  hav- 
ing an  opportunity  of  returning  to  their  native  country.  They  had  Aeesi- 
polis  at  their  head,  to  whom  the  kingdom  of  Sparta  jusdy  belonged.  When 
but  an  infant,  he  had  been  expelled  by  Lycurgus  tne  tyrant,  after  the  death 
of  Cleomenes. 

The  allies  designed  at  first  to  besiege  Argos,  but  Quindus  thought  it  more 
odviseable  to  march  directly  against  the  tyrant.  He  had  gready  strength- 
ened the  fortifications  of  Sparta ;  and  had  sent  for  a  thousand  chosen  soldiers 
from  Crete,  whom  he  joined  to  the  other  thousand  he  had  already  among  his 
forces.  He  had  three  thousand  other  foreign  troops  in  his  service :  and  be- 
sides these,  ten  thousand  natives  of  the  country,  exclusive  of  the  helots. 

At  the  same  time,  he  also  concerted  measures  to  secure  himself  from  do- 
mestic troubles.  Having  caused  the  people  to  come  unarmed  to  the  assem- 
bly, and  posting  armed  soldiers  round  them,  after  some  little  preamble,  he 
declared,  that  as  the  present  juncture  of  affairs  obliged  him  to  take  some 
precautions  for  his  own  safety,  he  therefore  was  determined  to  imprison  a 
certain  number  of  citizens,  whom  he  had  just  cause  to  suspect;  and  that  the 
instant  the  enemy  should  be  repulsed,  whom,  he  said,  he  had  no  reason  to 
fear,  provided  things  were  quiet  at  home,  he  would  release  those  prisoners. 
He  then  named  about  eighty  youths  of  the  principal  families ;  and  throwinjj 
them  into  a  strong  prison,  ordered  all  their  throats  to  be  cut  the  night  follow- 
ing. He  also  put  to  death  in  the  villages  a  great  number  of  the  helots,  who 
were  suspected  of  a  design  to  desert  to  tho  enemy.  Having  by  this  bar- 
barity spread  universal  terror,  he  prepared  for  a  vigorous  defence;  firmly  re- 
solved not  to  quit  the  city  during  the  ferment  it  was  in^  nor  hazard  a  battle 
against  troops  much  superior  in  number  to  his  own.  ^ 

Quintius  having  advanced  to  the  Eurotas,  which  runs  almost  under  the 
Walls  of  the  city,  while  he  was  forming  his  camp,  Nabis  detached  his  foreign 
troops  against  him.  As  the  Romans  did  not  expect  such  a  sally  because  they 
had  not  been  opposed  at  all  upon  their  march,  tney  were  at  first  thrown  into 
some  disorder  ;  but  soon  recovering  themselves,  they  repulsed  the  enemy  to 
the  walls  of  the  city.  On  the  morrowj  Quintius  leading  his  troops,  in  order 
of  battle,  near  the  river  on  the  other  side  of  the  city,  when  the  rear  guards 
had  passed,  Nabis  caused  his  foreign  troops  to  attack  it.  The  Romans  in- 
stantly faced  about,  and  the  charge  was  very  spirited  on  both  sides ;  but  at  last, 
the  foreigners  were  broken,  and  put  to  flight.  Great  numbei-s  of  them  wei  e 
killed ;  for  the  Achaeans,  who  were,  well  acquainted  with  the  country,  pu. - 
sued  them  every  where,  and  gave  them  no  quarter.  Quintius  encamped 
near  Amyclae ;  and  afler  ravaging  all  the  beautiful  plains  that  lay  round  the 
citv,  he  removed  his  camp  towards  the  Eurotas ;  and  from  thence  ruined  the 
-*"-'"»^  f.t  the  foot  of  mount  Tayeetus,  and  the  lands  lyinj  near  the  sea* 
^e  same  time,  the  proconsurs  brother,  who  commandied  the  Roman 
1  sietc^  to  Grythitun»  &t  that  time  &  strong  and  very  important  cit:;: 
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Hie  Ihets  of  Eumenes  and  the  Rhodians  came  up  very  seasonably ;  for  the 

besieged  defended  themselves  with  great  courage ;  however,  a|)er  making  a 
long  and  vigorous  resistunce,  they  surrendered. 

The  tyrant  was  alarmed  at  the  taking  of  this  city ;  and  therefore  sent  a 
herald  to  Quintius,  to  demand  an  interview,  which  was  {(^ranted.  Besides 
several  other  arguments  in  his  own  favour,  on  which  Nobis  laid  great  stres^ 
he  insisted  strongly  on  the  late  alliance  which  the  Romans  and  Quintius  him* 
self  had  concluded  with  him  in  the  war  against  Philip ;  an  alliance,  on  which 
he  ought  to  rely  the  more,  as  the  Romans  professed  themselves  faithful  and 
religions  observers  of  treaties,  which  they  boasted  their  having  never  violated. 
That  nothing  had  been  changed  on  his  part  since  the  treaty.  That  he  was 
then  what  he  had  always  been ;  and  had  never  given  tlie  Romans  any  new 
occasion  for  complaints  or  reproaches.  These  arguments  were  very  just ; 
and,  to  say  the  truth,  Quintius  had  no  solid,  reasons  to  oppose  them.  Accord* 
ii^g^b'9  in  his  answer  he  only  expatiated  in  general  complamts,and  reproached 
him  with  his  avarice,  cruelty,  and  tyranny :  but,  was  he  less  covetous,  cruel, 
and  tyrannical,  at  the  time  of  tlie  treaty  ?  Nothing  was  concluded  in  this  first 
interview. 

The  next  day,  Nabis  a|[reed  to  abandon  the  city  of  Argos,  since  the  Romans 
required  it ;  as  also  to  give  them  up  their  prisoners  and  deserters.  He  de- 
sired Quintius,  in  case  he  had  any  other  demands,  to  make  them  in  writing, 
in  order  that  he  mis;ht  deliberate  upon  them  with  his  friends ;  to  which  Quin- 
tius consented.  The  Roman  general  also  held  a  council  with  his  allies.  Most 
of  them  were  of  opinion,  that  they  should  continue  the  war  against  Nabis, 
which  could  only  terminate  gloriously,  either  by  extirpating  the  tyrant^  or  at 
least  his  tyranny ;  for  that  otiierwise,  nobody  could  be  assured  that  the  liberty 
of  Greece  was  restored.  That  if  the  Romans  made  any  kind  of  treaty  with 
Nabis,  that  would  be  acknowledging  him  in  a  solemn  maimer,  and  giving  a 
sanction  to  his  usurpation.  Quintius  was  for  concluding  a  peace^  because  he 
feared  that  the  Spartans  would  sustain  a  long  siege,  durini^  which,  the  war 
with  Antiochus  might  break  out  on  a  sudden,  and  he  not  be  m  a  condition  to 
act  with  his  forces  against  him.  These  were  his  pretended  motives  for  de- 
siring an  accommodation ;  but  the  true  reason  was,  his  apprehension  that  a 
new  consul  would  be  appointed  to  succeed  him  in  Greece^  and  he,  by  that 
means,  be  deprived  of  the  glory  of  having  terminated  this  war ;  a  motive 
which  commonly  influenced  the  resolutions  of  the  Roman  generals,  more  than 
the  good  of  the  public. 

F/nding  that  none  of  his  reasons  could  make  the  least  impression  on  the 
allies,  he  put  on  the  appearance  of  yielding  to  their  opinion,  and  by  that  artifice 
brought  tnem  all  over  to  his  own.  "Let  us  besiege  Sparta,'*  says  he,'* since 
you  think  it  proper,  and  exert  ourselves  to  the  utmost  for  the  success  of  our 
enterprise.  As  you  are  sensible  that  sieges  are  often  protracted  to  a  greater 
lengtn  than  is  generally  desired,  let  us  resolve  to  take  up  our  winter-quarters 
here,  since  it  must  be  so :  this  b  a  resolution  worthy  of  your  courage.  I  have 
a  sunident  number  of  troops  for  carrying  on  this  sieg^ :  but  the  more  nume- 
rous they  are,  the  greater  supply  of  provisions  and  convoys  will  be  necessary. 
The  winter,  that  is  coming  on,  exhibits  to  us  nothing  but  a  naked,  mined 
country,  from  which  we  can  have  no  forage.  You  see  the  great  extent  of  the 
city,  and  consequently  the  great  number  of  catapultae,  battering-rams,  and 
other  machines  of  all  kinds,  that  will  be  wanting.  Write  each  of  you  to 
your  cities,  in  order  that  they  may  furnish  you  speedily,  in  an  abundant  man- 
ner, with  all  things  necessary-  for  us.  We  are  obliged,  in  honour,  to  carry 
on  this  siege  vigorously ;  and  it  would  be  sliameful  for  us,  after  having  begun 
it,  to  be  reduced  to  abandon  our  enterprise."  Every  one  then,  making  his 
own  reflections,  perceived  a  great  many,  difficulties  he  had  not  foreseen ;  and 
was  fully  sensible,  that  the  proposal  they  were  to  make  to  their  cities  woi-' 
meel  witti «  very  HI  rec^itioni  as  individuals  would  consequently  be*  obi 
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to  contribtitp,  out  of  their  own  purses,  to  tlie-expeoie  of  the  war.    ChftDgins 

therefore  iinnjediatftly  their  resolutions,  they  gave  the  Roman  general  full 
liberty  to  act  as  he  should  think  proper  for  tho  good  of  his  republic,  and  the 
interest  of  the  allies. 

Upon  which  Quintius,  admitting  none  into  bis  council  but  the  principal 
officers  of  the  army,  agreed  in  concert  with  them  on  the  cc  nditions  of  peac* 
to  be  offered  to  the  tyrant.  The  chief  were,  that,  within  ten  days,  Nabis 
should  evacuate  Argos,and  all  the  rest  of  the  cities  of  Argolis  garrisoned  by 
his  troops ;  that  he  should  restore  to  the  maritime  cities  all  the  galleys  he  had 
taken  from  them  ;  and  that  he  himself  should  keep  only  two  feluccas,  with 
sixteen  oars  each  ;  that  he  should  surrender  to  the  cities  in  alliance  with  the 
Romans,  all  their  prisoners,  deserters,  and  slaves ;  that  he  should  restore  to 
the  LacediPmonian  exiles,  such  of  their  wives  and  children  as  were  willing 
to  follow  them,  but,  without  forcing;  (hem  to  do  so  ;  that  he  should  give  6ve 
hostages,  to  be  chosen  by  the  Roman  general,  of  which  his  son  should  be 
one  ;  that  he  should  pay  down  one  hundred  talents  of  silver,  and  afterwards, 
fifty  talents  annually  during  eight  years.  A  truce  was  granted  for  six  months^ 
that  all  parties  might  have  time  to  send  ambassadors  to  Rome,  in  order  that 
the  treaty  might  be  ratified  there. 

The  tyrant  was  not  satisfied  with  any  of  these  articles ;  but  he  was  sur- 
prised, and  thought  himself  happy,  that  no  mention  had  been  made  of  re- 
calling the  exiles.  When  the  particulars  of  this  treaty  were  known  in  the 
city,  it  raised  a  general  sedition,  from  the  necessity  to  which  it  reduced  private 
persons,  of  restoring  many  things  they  were  not  willing  to  be  deprived  of. 
No  fartner  mention  was  made  of  peace,  and  the  war  was  renewed. 

Quimius  was  now  resolved  to  carry  on  the  siege  with  great  vigour,  and 
began  by  examining  very  attentively  the  situation  and  condition  of  the  city. 
Sparta  had  been  a  long  time  without  walls ;  disdaining  every  other  kind  of 
fortification  than  the  bravery  of  her  citizens.  Walls  had  been  built  in  Sparta, 
only  since  the  tyrants  governed  it ;  and,  even  then,  only  in  places  which  lay- 
open,  and  were  easy  of  access ;  all  the  other  parts  were  defended  by  their 
natural  situation,  and  by  bodies  of  troops  posted  in  them.  As  the  army  of 
Quintius,  was  very  numerous,  consisting  of  about  fifty  thousand  men,  because 
ne  had  sent  for  all  the  land,  as  well  as  naval  forces,  he  resolved  to  make  it 
extend  q\i\e  round  the  city,  and  to  attack  it  on  all  sides,  in  order  to  strike 
^he  inhabitatirs  with  terror,  and  render  them  incapable  of  knowing  on  which 
side  to  turn  themselves.  Accordingly,  the  city  being  attacked  on,  all  sides 
at  the  same  instant,  and  the  danger  being  every  where  equal,  the  tyrant  did 
not  know  how  to  act,  either  in  giving  orders,  or  in  sending  succours,  which 
quite  distracted  him. 

The  Lacedaemonians  sustained  the  attacks  of  the  besiegers,  as  long  as  they 
fought  in  defiles  and  narrow  places.  Their  darts  and  javelins  did  little  exe- 
cution, because,  pressing  on  one  another,  they  could  not  stand  firm  on  their 
feet,  and  had  not  their  arms  at  liberty  to  discharge  them  with  strength.  The 
Romans,  drawing  near  the  city,  found  themselves  on  a  sudden  overwhelnted 
with  stones  and  tiles,  thrown  at  them  from  the  tops  of  the  houses.  Where- 
fore, holding  their  shields  over  their  heads,  they  came  forward  in  the  fornn 
of  the  Testudo  or  tprtoise,  by  which  they  were  entirely  covered  from  the 
darts  and  tiles.  The  Romans  advanced  intojthe  broader  streets,  when  the  La- 
cedaemonians, being  no  longer  able  to  sustain  their  efforts,  nor  make  head 
against  them,  fled  to  the  most  craggy  and  rugged  eminences.  Nabis,  believing 
that  the  city  was  taken,  was  greatly  perplexed  how  to  make  his  escape.  But 
one  of  his  chief  commanders  saved  the  city,.by  setting  fire  to  such  edifices  as 
were  near  the  wall.  The  houses  were  soon  in  flames ;  the  fire  spread  on  all 
sides ;  and  the  smoke  alone  was  capable  of  stopping  the  enemy.  Such  aa 
were  without  the  city,  and  attacked  the  wall,  were  forced  to  move  at  a  distance 
^rom  it;  and  those  who  Were  got  in^o  the  city, fearing  that  th«  spreadkig  of 


the  flames  would  cut  off  their  commimication,  retired  t&  Aeir  trpopt.  Quiih 
this  then  caused  a  retreat  to  be  sounded ;  and  after  liaving^  almost  taken  the 
city^  was  obliged  to  march  his  troops  back  into  the  camp. 

The  three  following  days^  he  took  advantage  of  the  terror  with  which  he 
had  filled  the  inhabitants,  sometimes  by  making  new  attacks,  and  at  other 
times  by  stopping  up  different  places  with  works ;  in  order  that  the  besie^ 
might  have  no  opportimity  to  escape,  but  be  lost  to  all  hopes.  Nabis,  seeuig 
things  desperate,  deputed  Pythagoras  to  Quintius,  to  treat  of  an  accommoda- 
tion. The  Roman  general  refused  at  first  to  hear  him,  and  commanded  him 
to  leave  the  camp.  But  the  petitioner,  throwing  himself  at  his  feet,  after 
many  entreaties,  at  last  obtained  a  truce  upon  the  same  conditions  as  haa  been 
prescribed  before.  Accordingly,  the  money  was  paid,  and  the  hostages  de- 
livered to  Quintius. 

While  these  things  were  doing,  the  Argives,  who,  from  the  repeated  ad- 
vices they  had,  imagined  that  Lacedsemon  was  taken,  restored  themselves  to 
liberty,  by  driving  out  their  garrison.  Quintius,  aAer  granting  Nabis  a  peace, 
and  taking  leave  of  Eumenes,  the  Rhodians,  and  his  brother,  who  returned 
to  their  respective  lleets,  repaired  to  Argos,  whose  inhabitants  he  found  in  in- 
credible transports  of  joy.  The  Nemean  games^  which  could  not  be  cele- 
brated at  the  usual  time  because  of  the  war,  had  been  put  off  till  the  arrival 
of  the  Roman  general  and  his  army.  He  performed  all  the  honours  of  it, 
and  distributed  the  prizes  In  it ;  or  rather,  he  himself  was  the  show.  The 
Argives,  especially,  could  not  take  off  their  eyes  from  a  man,  who  had  un- 
dertaken that  war  merely  in  their  defence,  had  freed  them  from  a  cruel  and 
ignominious  slavery,  and  restored  them  to  their  ancient  liberty. 

The  Achseans  were  greatly  pleased  to  see  the  city  of  Argos  aeain  in  al- 
liance with  them,  and  restored  to  all  their  privileges:  but  Sparta  neifig  still 
enslaved,  and  a  tyrant  suffered  in  the  midst  of  Greece,  allayed  their  joy,  and 
rendered  it  less  perfect. 

With  r^;ard  to  the  iEtolians,  it  may  be  affirmed,  that  the  peace  granted  to 
Nabis  was  their  triumph.  From  that  shameful  and  inglorious  ^f^^f  for  so 
they  called  it,  they  exclaimed  in  all  places  against  the  Romans.  They  ob- 
^rved,  that  in  the  war  against  Philip,  the  Romans  had  not  laid  down  their 
arms,  till  after  they  had  rorced  that  prince  to  evacuate  all  the  cities  of  Greece, 
That  here,  on  the  contrary,  the  usurper  was  maintained  in  the  peaceable  poa- 
aession  of  Sparta ;  while  the  lawful  king,  Agesipolis,  who  had  served  under 
the  proconsul,  and  so  many  illustrious  citizens  of  Sparta,  were  condemned  to 

Cass  the  remainder  of  their  days  in  banishment.  In  a  word.that  the  Romans 
ad  made  themselves  the  tyrant's  |^ards  and  protectors.  The  iEtolians,  in 
these  complaints,  confined  their  views  solely  to  the  advantages  of  liberty ; 
but  in  great  affairs,  men  should  have  an  eye  to  all  things,  should  content  them- 
selves with  what  tiiey  can  execute  with  success,  and  not  attempt  a  thousand 
schemes  at  once.  Such  were  the  motives  of  Quintius,  as  his  subsequent  con- 
duct will  manifest 

Quintius  returned  from  Argos  to  Elatea,  from  whence  he  had  set  oat  to  carry 
on  the  war  with  Sparta.  He  spent  the  whole  winter  in  administering  iusdce 
to  the  people,  in  reconciling  cities  and  private  families,  in  regulatine  the  go- 
vernment, and  establishing  order  in  all  places ;  things  which,  properly  speak- 
ing, are  the  real  fruits  of  peace,  the  most  glorious  employment  of  a  conqueror, 
and  a  certain  proof  of  a  war  having  been  undertaken  on  just  and  reasonaole 
mcHives*  The  ambassadors  of  Nabis,  on  their  arrival  at  Rome,  demanded  and 
obtained  the  ratification  of  the  treaty. 

In  the  early  spririg,  Quintius  went  to  Corinth,  where  he  had  convened  a 
general  assembly  of  the  deputies  of  all  the  cities.     There  he  represented  to 
them,  the  joy  and  ardour  with  which  the  Romans  had  complied  with  the  en- 
treaties of  the  Gredks  when  they  implored  their  succour ;  and  had  made 
aUiance  with  them,  which  he  hoped  neither  side  would  have  occasion  t 
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^pent  Ha  ftve  an  aceoant,  in  few  words,  of  the  actions  and  enterprises  of 
the  Roman  generals,  his  predecessors ;  and  mentioned  his  own  with  a  modesty 
of  expression  that  heightened  their  merit.  He  was  beard  with  universal  ap- 
plause, except  wiien  he  began  to  speak  of  Nabis ;  on  which  occasion,  thcv 
assembly,  by  ct  modest  murmur,  discovered  their  grief  and  surprise,  that  the 
deliverer  of  Greece  should  have  left,  in  so  renowned  a  city  as  Sparta,  a  ty- 
rant, not  only  insupportable  to  his  own  country,  but  formidable  to  all  the 
other  cities.* 

Quintius,  who  was  not  ignorant  of  the  disposition  of  people's  minds,  with 
regard  to  him,  thought  proper  to  give  an  account  of  his  conduct  in  a  few 
words.  He  confessed,  that  no  accommodation  ought  to  have  been  made 
with  the  tyrant,  could  this  have  been  done  without  nazarding  the  entire  de- 
struction of  Sparta.  But,  as  there  was  reason  to  fear,  that  this  considerable 
city  would  be  involved  in  the  same  ruin  with  Nabis,  he  therefore  had  thought 
it  more  prudent  to  let  the  tyrant  live,  weak  and  abandoned  as  he  was,  than 
perhaps  to  run  the  hazard,  should  they  employ  too  violent  remedies,  of  de- 
stroying the  city,  and  that  by  the  very  endeavours  employed  to  deliver  it. 

He  added,  to  what  he  had  said  of  past  transactions,  that  he  was  prepar- 
ing to  set  out  for  Italy,  and  to  send  the  whole  army  thither.  That  before 
the  expiration  of  ten  days,  they  should  bear  that  the  garrisons  of  Deme- 
trias  and  Chalcis,  were  evacuated,  and  that  he  would  surrender  to  the 
A  chaeans  the  citadel  of  Corinth.  That  this  would  show  whether  the  Romans 
or  iEtolians  were  most  worthy  of  belief ;  whether  the  latter  had  the  least 
foundation  for  the  report  they  had  spread  universally,  that  nothing  could  be 
of  more  dangerous  consequence  to  a  people,  than  to  trust  tlie  Romans  with 
their  liberties ;  and  that  they  only  shifted  the  yoke,  in  accepting  that  republic 
for  their  master,  instead  ef  the  Macedonians.  He  concluded  with  saying, 
that  it  was  well  known  the  ^tolians  were  not  over  prudent  and  discreet,  either 
in  their  -words  or  actions. 

He  hinted  to  the  6ther  cities,  that  they  ought  to  judge  of  their  friends, 
not  from  words,  but  actions ;  to  be  cautious  whqm  they  trusted,  and  against 
whom  it  was  proper  for  them  to  guard.  He  exhorted  them  to  use  their 
liberty  with  moderation ;  that  with  this  wise  precaution,  it  was  of  the  greatest 
advantage  to  individuals,  as  well  as  to  cities  ;  but  that  without  moderation, 
it  became  a  burden  to  otners,  and  even  pernicious  to  those  who  abused  it. 
That  the  chief  men  in  cities,  the  different  orders  that  compose  them,  and  the 
citizens  themselves  in  general,  should  endeavour  to  preserve  a  perfect  har- 
mony ;  that  so  long  as  they  should  be  united,  neither  kings  nor  tyrants 
would  be  able  to  distress  them  ;  that  discord  and  sedition  opened  a  door  to 
dangers  and  evils  of  every  kind,  because  the  party  which  finds  itself  weakest 
within,  seeks  for  support  without ;  and  chooses  rather  to  call  in  a  foreign 
power  to  its  aid,  than  submit  to  its  fellow-citizens.  He  concluded  his  speech 
with  conjuring  them,  in  the  mildest' and  most  gentle  terms,  to  preserve ^nd 
maintain,  by  their  prudent  conduct,  the  liberty  which  they  owed  to  foreign 
arms ;  and  to  make  the  Romans  sensible,  that  in  restoring  them  to  their 
freedom,  they  had  not  afforded  their  protection  a[nd  beneficence  to  persona 
unworthy  of  it. 

This  counsel  was  received  as  from  a  father  to  his  children.  While  he 
spoke  in  this  manner,  the  whole  assembly  wept  for  joy,  and  Quintius  himself 
could  not  refrain  from  tears.  A  gentle  murmur  expressed  the  sentiments  of 
all  who  were  present.  They  gazed  upon  one  another  with  admiration ;  and 
every  one  exhorted  his  neighbour  to  receive,  with  gratitude  and  respect,  the 
words  of  the  Roman  general,  as  so  many  oracles,  and  preserve  the  remem- 
brance of  them  in  tlieir  hearts  for  ever. 

After  this,  Quintius,  causing  silence  to  be  made^  desired  that  they  would 
inquire  strictly  after  such  Roman  citizens  as  were  m  slavery  in  Greece,  and 
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fend  them  to  him  la  Thetsaly  in  two  months ;  addtng,  that  it  would  ill  become 

them  to  leave  those  in  captivity  to  whom  they  were  indebted  for  their  free* 
dom.  Ail  the  people  replied  with  the  highest  applauses,  and  thanked  Quia 
tius  for  hinting  to^  them  so  just  and  indispensable  a  duty.  The  number  of 
tliese  slaves  was  very  considerable.  They  were  taken  by  Hannibal  in  the 
Punic  war ;  but  the  Romans  refusing  to  redeem  them,  tliey  had  been  sold. 
It  cost  the  Achftans  only^one  hundred  talents,  to  reimburse  the  masters  the 
price  they  had  paid  for  the  slaves,  at  the  rate  of  &\e  hundred  dcmarii  each ; 
consequently,  tlic  number  amounted  to  twelve  hundred.  The  reader  may. 
form  a  judgment,  in  proportion,  of  all  the  rest  of  Greece.  Before  the  as- 
sembly broke  up,  the  garrison  was  seen  marching  down  from  the  citadel^ 
and  afterwards  out  of  the  city.  Quintius  followed  it  soon  after,  and  witli- 
drew  in  the  midst  of  the  acclamations  of  the  people,  who  called  him  their 
saviour  and  deliverer,  and  implored  heaven  to  bestow  on  him  all  possible 
blessings. 

He  also  withdrew  the  garrbon  from  Chalcis  and  Demetrias,  and  was  r^ 
ceived  in  those  cities  with  the  like  acclamations.  From  thence  he  went  into 
Thessaly,  where  he  found  all  things  in  the  utmost  disorder  and  confusion. 

At  last  he  embarked  for  Italy,  and  upon  his  arrival  at  Rome,  entered  it  in 
triumph.  The  ceremony  lasted  three  days,  during  which  he  exhibited  to  the 
people,  amidst  the  otlier  pomp,  the  precious  spoils  he  had  taken  in  the  wart 
against  Philip  and  Nabis.  Demetrius,  son  of  the  former,  and  Armenes,  of  the 
latter,  were  among  the  hostages,  and  graced  the  victor's  triumph.  But  the 
noblest  ornament  of  it  was,  the  Koman  citizens  delivered  from  slavery,  who 
followed  the  victor's  car  with  their  heads  shaved,  as  a  mark  of  the  liberty  to 
which  they  had  been  restored. 

SECTION  V.-^iLNTIOCHUS  AND  THE  ROMANS  PREPARE  FOR  WAR.  THE  LATTER 

SEND  TROOPS  AGAINST  NABIS.   HE  IS  KILLED. 

Antiochits  and  the  Romans  were  preparing  for  war.*     Ambassadors  had 
arrived  at  Rome,  in  the  name  of  all  the  Greeks,  from  a  great  part  of  Asia 
Minor,  and  from  several  kings.  They  were  favourably  received  by  the  senate ; 
bu^  as  the  affairs  of  king  Antiochus  required  a  minute  examination,  it  was 
referred  to  QiilAtilis  and  the  commissioners  who  were  returned  from  Asia. 
The  debates  were  carried  on  with  great  warmth  on  both  sides.     The  ambas* 
sadors  of  the  king  were  surprised,  as  their  sovereign  had  sent  them  merely 
to  conclude  an  alliance  and  friendship  with  the  Romans,  that  the  latter  should 
pretend  to  prescribe  laws  to  him  as  to  a  conquered  monarch ;  and  nominate 
those  cities  which  he  might  keep,  and  such  as  he  was  to  abandon.  Qjuiatius,  in 
concert  with  his  colleagues,  after  a  great  many  speeches  and  replies,  declared 
to  the  king's  ambassadors,  that  the  Romans  persisted  in  the  resolution  they 
had  taken,  to  deliver  the  Grecian  cities  of  Asia,  as  they  had  done  those  of 
Europe ;  and  should  see  whether  Antiochus  would  approve  of  that  condi- 
tion.    They  answered,  that  they  could  not  enter  into  any  engagement  that 
tended  to  lessen  the  dominions  of  their  sovereign.     On  the  morrow,  all  the 
rest  of  the  ambassadors  were  again  introduced  into  the  senate.    Quintius  re- 
ported what  had  been  spoken  and  transacted  in  the  conference  ;  and  entreated 
each   of  them  in  particular,  to  inform  their  respective  cities,  that  the  Ro- 
mans were  determined  to  defend  their  liberties  against  Antiochus,  with  the 
same  ardour  and  courage  as  they  had  done  against  Philip.     The  ambassa- 
dors of  Antiochus  conjured  the  senate  not  to  form  any  rash  resolution  in  an 
affair  of  so  much  importance ;  to  allow  the  king  time  to  reflect  on  matters  : 
and  to^  weigh  and  consider  things  maturely  on  their  side,  before  they  -passed 
a  decree  in  which  the  public  tranquillity  would  be  involved.  ^  They  did  not 
yet  come  to  u  decision,  btit  deputed  to  the  king,  Sulpitlus,  Villius,  and  iElius, 
the  same  ambassadors  who  had  already  conferred  with  him  at  Lysimachia. 
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Tliey  had  but  just  departed,  when  ambassadors  from  Carthage  arrived  at 
Rome,  and  acquainted  the  senate,  that  Antiochus,  at  the  instigation  of  Han- 
nibal, was  certainly  preparing  to  carry  on  the  war  against  the  Romans.  I  have 
observed  before,  that  Hannibal  bad  fled  for  refuse  to  this  prince,  and  arrived 
at  his  court  at  the  very  instant  the  king  was  deliberatnig  whether  he  should 
embark  in  tliis  war.  The  presence  and  counsels  of  such  a  general  contri-  • 
buted  very  much  to  determine  him  to  it.  His  opinion  at  that  time,  and  he 
always  persisted  in  it,  was,  that  he  ought  to  carry  his  arms  into  Italy  :  That 
0  bv  this  means  the  enemy's  country  would  furnish  them  with  troops  and  pro-  ^ 
visions  ;  that  otherwise,  no  prince  nor^people  could  be  superior  to  the  Romans, 
and  that  Italy  could  never  be  conquered  but  in  Italy.  He  dt?manded  but  one 
hundred  galleys,  ten  thousand  foot,  and  one  thousand  horse.  He  declared, 
that  with  this  fleet  he  would  first  go  into  Africa,  where  he  was  persuaded  the 
Carthaeinians  would  join  him  ;  but  that,  shoula  he  not  succeed  in  the  latter, 
he  would  sail  directly  for  Italy,  and  there  find  effectual  means  to  distress  the 
Romans ;  that  it  was  necessary  that  the  king  should  go  over  into  Europe  with 
the  rest  of , his  forces,  and  halt  in  some  part  of  Greece,  and  not  go  imme- 
diately into  Italy,  though  he  should  always  seem  upon  the  point  of  doing  it. 

The  king  approved  this  project  at  first :  Hannibal  sent  a  Tyrian,in  whom 
he  could  confide,  to  Carthage,  to  sound  the  citizens  ;  for  he  did  not  care  to 
venture  letters,  lest  they  should  be  intercepted  ;  not  to  meiltion  that  business 
is  transacted  much  better  by  personal  interview  than  by  writing.  But  the 
Tyrian  was  discovered,  and  escaped  with  great  difficulty.  The  Carthaginian 
senate  sent  immediate  advice  of  this  to  the  Romans,  who  apprehended  being 
engaged  at  the  same  time  in  a  war  with  Antiochus  and  the  Carthaginians. 

No  people,  at  this  time,  hated  the  Romans  more  than  the  iEtolians.  Thoas, 
their  general,  was  for  ever  incensing  them ;  representing,  in  the  most  aggra- 
vating terms,  the  contempt  the  Romans  had  for  them  from  their  last  victory, 
though  chiefly  owing  to  them.  His  remonstrance  had  the  intended  effect ; 
and  Pamocritus  was  sent  ambassador  to  Nabis,  Nicander  to  Philip,  and  Di 
caearchus,  Thoas's  brother  to  Antiochus,  charged  with  particular  instructions 
in  regard  to  each  of  those  princes.*  ^ 

The  first  represented  to  the  tyrant  of  Sparta,  that  the  Romans  had  entirely 
enervated  his  power,  by  dispossessing  him  of  his  maritime  towns,  as  they 
furnished  him  with  galleys,  soldiers,  and  sailors  :  that,  confined  within  his  own 
walls,  he  had  the  mortification  to  see  the  Achaeans  reign  over  Peloponnesus  : 
that  he  would  never  have  so  favourable  an  opportunity  for  recovering  his  an- 
cient power,  as  that  which  then  presented  itself :  that  the  Romans  had  no 
army  m  Greece :  that  he  might  easily  seize  upon  Gythium,  which  was  si- 
tuated very  commodiously  for  him :  and  that  the  Romans  would  not  think  it 
worth  while  to  sei^d  their  legions  again  into  Greece,  to  take  a  city  of  so  little 
consequence. 

Nicander  employed  still  stronger  motives  to  rouse  Philip,  who  had  been 
thrown  down  from  a  much  superior  height  of  greatness,  and  deprived  of 
abundantly  more  than  the  tyrant.  Besides  which  he  enlarged  on  the  ancient 
rlory  of  the  kings  of  Macedonia,  and  in  what  manner  the  whole  world  had 
been  subdued  by  their  arms :  that  the  proposal  he  made  him  would  not  ex- 
pose him  to  any  danger:  that  he  did  not  desire  him  to  declare  war, till  An- 
tiochus should  have  passed  into  Greece  withlii's  army ;  and  that  if  he,  Philip, 
unassisted  by  Antiochus,  had^  with  only  his  own  forces,  sustained  so  long  a 
war  against  the  Romans  and  the  iEtolians  united ;  how  would  it  be  possible 
for  the  Romans  to  resist  him,  when  he  should  have  concluded  an  alliance  with 
Antiochus  and  the  iEtolians  ?  He  did  not  forget  to  mention  Hannibal,  the 
sworn  enemy  to  the  Romans,  of  whose  jsenerals  more  had  been  defeated  by 
him,  than  were  living  at  that  time 
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Dicaearchus  employed  other  argruments  with  Antiochiis.  He  ,^bsenred, 
I>articulaiiy,that  in  the  war  ag:ninst  Philip. the  Romans  hnd  taken  the  spoils, 
bill  that  the  whole  lionour  of  the  victory  had  hcon  due  to  the  ^tolians:  that 
tiiey  alone  had  opened  for  them  an  entrance  into  (ireeco,  and  had  enabled 
iUorn  to  overcome  the  enen)y,by  aidinjj  them  witli  their  troops.  He  cave  a 
lonij  detail  of  the  number  of  horse  and  foot  with  wlilch  they  w{nild  Aimi^h 
hifji ;  and  the  stronj^  towns  and  Sf^aports  possessrd  by  them.  He  did  not 
scruple  to  affirm,  thonji:h  without  foundation,  th:it  Philip  and  Nabis  were  de 
terniined  to  unite  with  him  ajralnst  the  Romans. 

These  are  the  steps  the  jEtolians  took,  to  raise  up  enemies  against  Rome 
on  every  side.  The  two  kings,  ho^vcver.  did  not  comply  with  them  at  that 
tin)e  ;  and  did  not  take  their  resolution  till  aftt^rwards. 

With  regard  to  Nabis,he  sent  immediately  to  all  the  maritime  towns,  to 
excite  the  mhabitants  of  them  to  rebellion.  He  bribed  many  of  the  principal 
citizens,  and  despatched  those  who  were  inflexibly  determined  to  adhere  to 
the  party  of  the  Romans.  Quintius,at  his  leavini;  Giwce,  had  ordered  the 
Achseans  to  be  very  vigilant  in  defending  the  maririuie  cities.  They  imme- 
diately sent  deputies  to  the  tyrant, to  put  him  in  mind  of  the  treaty  he  had 
concluded  with  the  Romans ;  and  to  f  xhort  him  not  to  infringe  a  peace  he  had 
solicited  so  urgently.  At  the  same  time  they  sent  troops  to  GyMiium,  which 
tiie  tyrant  had  already  besieged ;  and  ambassadors  to  Rome  to  inform  the 
senate  and  people  of  what  was  doing. 

Antiochus  did  not  j'et  declare  himself  openly,  hut  took  secret  measures  for 
promoting  the  great  design  he  had  in  contemplation.  He  thought  it  adviscable 
to  strengthen  himself  by  good  alliances  with  his  neighbours.  In  this  view, 
he  went  to  Raphia,  a  irontier  city  of  Palestine  towards  Kgypt.  He  there 
gave  his  daughter  Cleopatra  in  niarriage  to  Ptolemy  Epiphanes  ;  and  resigned 
lo  that  prince,  as  her  dowr}'",  the  provinces  of  Coelosy.  ia  and  Palestine,  but 
upon  condition,  as  had  been  before  stipulated,  that  he  should  retain  but  lialf 
the  revenues  * 

At  his  return  to  Antioch,he  gave  another  daughter,  Antiochis  by  name,  in 
marriage  to  Ariarathes  kingof  Cappadocia.     He  would  have  been  very  eiad 
to  have  bestowed  the  third  on  Eumenes  king  of  Perganms ;  but  that  prince 
refused  her,  contrary  to  the  advice  of  his  three  brothers,  who  believed  tnat  an 
alliance  of  so  great  a  monarch  would  be  a  great  support  to  their  house.    How- 
ever, Eumenes  soon  convinced  them  by  the  reasons  he  gave,  that  he  had  ex- 
amined that  affair  more  deliberately  than  they.     He  represented,  that  should 
he  marry  the  daughter  of  Antiochus,  he  would  be  under  the  necessity  of  es- 
pousing his  interest  against  the  Romans,  with  whom  he  plainly  saw  this  mo- 
narch would  soon  be  at  variance :  that  should  the  Romans  get  the  better,  as 
it  was  highly  probable  they  would,  he  should  be  involved  in  the  same  ruin 
with  the  vanquished  king,  which  would  infallibly  prove  his  destruction  :  that, 
on  the  other  side,  should  Antiochus  have  the  advantage  in  the  war,  the  only 
benefit  that  he  could  reap  by  it,  would  be,  that  having  the  honour  of  being  his 
son- ill-law,  he  should  be  one  of  the  first  to  become  his  slave ;  for  they  might 
be  assured,  that  should  Antiochus  get  the  better  of  the  Romans  in  this  war, 
he  would  subject  all  Asia,  and  oblige  all  princes  to  do  him  homage  :  that  they 
should  have  much  better  terms  from  the  Romans  ;  and  therefore  he  was  re- 
solved to  continue  attached  to  their  interests.     The  event  showed  that  Eu- 
menes was  not  mistaken. 

After  these  marriages,  Andochos  went  with  great  haste  into  Asia  Minor, 
and  arrived  at  Ephesus  in  the  depdi  of  winter.  He  again  set  out  from  thence 
in  the  beginning  of  the  spring,  to  punish  the  Pisidians,  who  were  inclined  to 
levolt ;  after  having  sent  his  son  into  Syria,  for  the  security  of  the  provinces 
iii  the  east. 
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I  have  ssdd  before^  that  the  Romans  had  deputed  Sulpitius,  ^lius^and  Vu- 
lius,  on  an  embassy  to  Antiw-hus.  They  had  been  ordered  to  go  nrst  to  the 
court  of  Eumenes,  and  accordingly  they  went  to  Pergamus,  the  capital  of  his 
kingdom.  That  prince  told  them,  that  he  desired  nothing  so  much  as  a  war 
with  Antiochus.  In  times  of  peace,  the  having  so  powerful  a  king  in  his 
neighbourhood  gave  him  very  just  alarm.  In  case  of  a  war,  he  did  not  doubt 
but  Antiochus  would  experience  the  same  fate  as  Philip,  and  thereby  either 
be  entirely  ruined,  or,  should  the  Romans  grant  him  a  peace,  Eumenes  as* 
^jred  himself  that  part  of  his  spoils  and  fortresses  would  be  given  to  him,  ^ 
which  would  enable  him  to  defend  himself,  without  any  foreign  aid,  against 
his  attacks :  that,  after  all,  should  things  take  a  different  turn,  he  had  rather 
run  the  worst  hazard,  in  concert  with  the  Romans,  than  be  exposed,  by  break- 
ing with  them,  to  submit,  either  voluntarily  or  through  force,  to  Antiochus. 

Sulpitius  being  left  sick  in  Pergamus,  Villius,  who  received  advice  that 
Antiochus  was  engaged  ia  the  war  of  Pisidia,  went  to  Ephesus,  where  he 
found  Hannibal.  He  had  several  conferences  with  him,  in  which  he  endea- 
voured, but  in  vain,  to  persuade  him,  that  he  had  no  reason  to  be  under  any 
apprehensions  from  the  Romans.  He  had  better  success  in  the  design  he 
proposed  in  that  conduct,  which  was,  by  treating  Hannibal  with  great  cour- 
tesy, and  making  him  frequent  visits,  to  render  him  suspected  by  the  king ; 
wliir.h  accordingly  happened,  as  we  shall  soon  see. 

Livy,  on  the  authority  of  some  historians,  relates  that  Scipio  was  on  this 
embassy,  and  that  it  was  at  this  time  that  Hannibal  made  himself  the  cele- 
brated answer  I  have  related  elsewhere,*  when,  speaking  of  the  most  illustrious 
generals,  he  gave  the  first  place  to  Alexander,  the  second  to  Pj'rrhus,  and  the 
third  to  himself.  Some  authors  look  upon  this  embassy  of  Scipio  as  impro- 
bable, and  the  answer  of  Hannibal  to  be  more  so. 

ViJlius  went  from  Ephefcus  to  Apamea,  whither  Antiochus  repaired,  after 
having  ended  the  war  against  the  risidians.     In  their  interview,  they  spoke 
on  much  the  same  topics,  as  those  on  which  the  king's  ambassadors  had  de- 
bated with  Q^intius  in  Rome.     Their  conferences  broke  off,  on  that  Prince's 
receiving  advice  of  the  death  of  Antiochus,  his  eldest  son.     He  returned^o 
Ephesus  to  lament  his  loss.     But  notwithstanding  these  fine  appearances  ^^i 
affliction,  it  Was  generally  believed  that  his  show  of  grief  was  merely  political ; 
and  that  he  himself  had  sacrificed  him  to  his  ambition.     He  was  a  young[ 
prince  of  the  greatest  hopes,  and  had  already  given  such  shining  proofs  ol 
wisdom,  goodness,  and  other  royal  virtues,  that  he  was  the  darling  of  all  who 
knew  him.     It  was  pretended  that  the  old  king,  growino^  jealous  of  him,  had 
sent  him  from  Ephesus  into  Syria,  under  the  pretext  of  having  an  eye  to  the 
security  of  the  eastern  provinces ;   and  that  he  had  caused  some  eunuchs  to 
poison  him  there,  to  rid  himself  of  his  fears.     A  king,  and  at  the  same  time  a 
father,  ought  not  to  be  suspected  of  so  horrid  a  crime,  without  the  strongest  and 
most  evident  proofs. 

Villius,  that  he  might  not  be  importunate  at  a  time  of  mourning  and  sorrow, 
returned  to  Pergamus,  where  he  found  Sulpitius  perfectly  recovered.  The 
king  sent  for  them  soon  after.  They  had  a  conference  with  his  minister, 
which  ended  in  complaints  on  both  sides ;  after  which  they  returned  to  Rome, 
without  having  concluded  any  thing. 

The  instant  they  were  gone,  Antiochus  held  a  great  council  on  the  pre- 
sent  aflfairs:  in  which  every  one  exclaimed  against  the  Romans,  knowin<» 
that  to  be  the  best  method  of  making  their  court  to  the  king.  They  aggrch 
vated  the  haughtiness  of  their  demands,  and  said  it  was  strange,  that  they 
should  attempt  to  prescribe  laws  to  the  greatest  monarch  of  Asia,  as  if  th*=^y 
were  treating  with  a  conquered  Nabis.  Alexander  of  Acarnania,  who  had 
a  great  ascendant  over  the  king,  as  if  the  matter  in  deliberation  were   not 
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irhether  they  should  make  war,  but  how  and  in  what  manner  they  sheold 
carry  it  on,  assured  the  king,  that  he  would  certainly  be  victorjou?,  in  case 
he  sh6uld  cross  into  Europe,  and  settle  in  some  part  of  Greect* :  th^it  the 
iEtoIians,  who  were  in  the  centre  of  it,  would  be  tlic  first  to  declare  Rgainst 
the  Romans :  that  at  the  two  extremities  of  this  country,  Nabis  on  one  side, 
to  recover  what  he  had  lost,  would  raise  all  Peloponnesus  nguinst  them  ;  and 
that,  on  the  other,  Philip,  who  was  still  mqre  disgusted,  would  nut  fail,  at  the 
first  signal  of  war,  to  take  up  arms  also:  that  they  had  no  time  to  lose ;  and 
that  the  decisive  point  was,  to  seize  upon  the  most  advantageous  posts,  and 
to  make  sure  of  allies,  fie  added,  that  Hannibal  should  be  sent  inmiediately 
to  Cdrthage,to  perplex  and  employ  the  Romans. 

Hannibal,  whom  his  conferences  with  Villius  had  rendered  suspected  by 
tlie  king,  was  not  summoned  to  this  council.  He  had  perceived  on  several 
other  occasions,  that  the  king's  friendship  for  him  was  greatly  diminished, 
and  that  he  no  longer  reposed  the  same  confidence  in  h^m.  He,  however, 
bad  a  private  conference  with  him,  in  which  he  unbosomed  himself  without 
the  least  disguise.  Speaking  of  his  infant  years,  in  which  he  had  sworn  on 
the  altars  to  be  the  eternal  enemy  of  the  Romans,  ^  It  is  this  oath,"  says  he, 
"  it  is  this  hatred,  that  prompted  me  to  keep  the  sword  drawn  during  thirty- 
six  years ;  it  was  the  same  animosity  that  occasioned  my  being  banished 
from  my  country  in  a  time  of  peace,  and  forced  me  to  seek  an  asylum  in 
your  dominions.  If  you  defeat  my  hopes,  guided  by  the  same  hatred,  which 
can  never  expire  but  with  my  life,  I  will  fly  to  every  part  of  the  world  where 
there  are  soldiers  and  arms,  to  raise  up  enemies  against  the  Romans.  1  hate 
them, and  am  hated  by  them.  As  long  as  you  shall  resolve  to  make  war 
against  them,  you  may  consider  Hannibal  as  the  first  of  your  friends:  but 
if  there  are  any  motives  which  incline  you  to  peace,  take  council  of  others, 
not  of  me."  Antiochus,  struck  with  these  words,  seemed  to  restore  him  his 
confidence  and  friendship. 

The  ambassadors  having  returned  to  Rome^  it  appeared  evidently,  from 
their  report,  that  a  war  with  Antiochus  was  inevitable  ;  but  they  did  not 
think  it  yet  time  to  proclaim  it  against  them.  They  did  not  act  so  cautiousljr 
with  regard  to  Nabis,  who  iiad  been  the  first  to  violate  the  treaty,  and  was  then 
actually  besieging  Gythium,  and  laying  waste  the  territories  of  the  A.chaeans 
AcilHus,  the  praetor,  was  sent  with  a  fleet  into  Greece,  to  protect  the  allies. 

Philopoemen  was  general  of  the  Achaeans  that  year.  He  was  not  inferior 
to  any  captain  with  respect  to  land  service,  but  had  no  skill  in  naval  affairs. 
Notwithstanding  this,  he  took  upon  himself  the  command  of  the  Achaean 
fleet,*  and  imagined  that  he  should  be  as  successful  by  sea  as  he  had  been  by 
land ;  but  he  learned  to  his  cost,  not  to  depend  so  much  upon  his  own  judg- 
ment, and  found  how  greatly  useful  experience  is  on  ^11  occasions ;  for  Nabis. 
who  had  fitted  out  some  vessels  with  expedition,  defeated  Philopoemen,  ana 
he  narrowly  escaped  being  taken  prisoner.  This  disaster,  however,  did  not 
discourage  him,  but  onlj»^  made  him  more  pmdent  and*  circumspect  for  the 
future.  Such  is  the  use  judicious  men  should  make  of  their  errois,  which, 
by  that  means,  are  frequently  more  advantageous  to  them  than  the  greatest 
successes.  Nabis  triumphed  now,  but  Philopoemen  resolved,  if  possible,  to 
make  his  joy  of  short  duration.  Accordingly,  a  few  days  after,  having  sur- 
prised him,  when  he  least  expected  him,  he  set  fire  to  his  camp,  and  made  a 
great  slaughter  of  his  troops.  In  the  mean  time  Gythium  sunendei^ed,  which 
very  much  augmented  the  pride  and  haughtiness  o(  the  tyrant.f 

*  TTbe  great  prince  of  Condi  thought  and  spoke  mach  more  yrUtlj.  In  a  conrersation  open  a  flea*figh^ 
he  sa.id«  that  he  should  be  rerj  glad  to  see  ttne,  merely  for  his  own  instruction.  A  sea-oficer,  who  vas  pre* 
sent,  replied,  "sir,  were  your  highness  in  a  sea-fi»;ht,  there  is  no  vdmiral  but  would  bejwvud  of  obcyi^ 
your  orders"  •♦My  orders  !"  interrupted  the  prince ;  •♦  I  should  not  presume  even  to  give  my  adrice  ;  btr 
should  stand  qaictly  on  the  deck,  and  ohserre  all  the  motions  and  operation*  of  the  battle,  wr  mj  ewff 
etructioa." 
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^0  THE  uurrOftY  or 

PhilopoeTnen  saw  plainly  that  it  was  necessary  to  come  to  a  battle.  Ia  tins 
lay  his  chief  talent;  and  no  general  equalled  hiin  in  drawing  up  an  amiv,in 
making  choice  of  the  posts,  ni  taking  all  advantages,  and  improving  all  the 
errors  of  an  enemy.     On  this  occasion,  fired  by  jealousy,  and  animated  with 
revenge  against  Nabis,  he  employed  all  his  abdity  in  the  art  of  war.     The 
battle  was  fought  not  far  from  Sparta.    In  the  first  attack,  the  auxiliary  forces 
of  Nabis  which  formed  his  greatest  strength,  broke  the  Achseans,  threw  them 
Into  disorder,  and  forced  them  to  give  way.     It  was  by  Philoptemen's  order 
that  they  fled,  to  draw  the  enemy  into  ambuscades  he  had  laid  for  them.   Ac* 
cordingly  they  fell  into  them  ;  and,  while  they  were  shouting  as  victorious, 
those  who  fled  faced  about ;    and  the  Achaeans  charged  them  on  a  sudden 
from  their  ambuscades,  and  made  a  great  slaughter.     As  the  country  was  full 
of  thickets,  and  very  difficult  for  the  cavalry  to  act  in,  from  the  rivulets  and 
morasses  with  which  it  abounded,  the  general  would  not  suQer  his  troops  to 
abandon  themselves  to  their  ardour,  in  pursuing  tlie  enemy :  but  causmg  a 
retreat  to  be  sounded,  he  encamped  on  that  very  spot,  though  long  before  it 
was  dark.     As  be  was  fully  persuaded,  that  as  soon  as  it  should  be  niglit. 
the  enemy  would  return  from  their  flight,  and  retire  toward  the  city  in  small 
parties,  he  posted  ambuscades  in  all  the  passes  round,  on  the  rivulets  and  hillsy 
who  killed  or  took  great  numbers  of  them ;  so  that  Nabis  saved  scarcely  a 
fourth  part  of  his  army.     Philopoemen,  having  blocked  him  up  in  Sparta,  ra* 
vaged  l^aconia  for  a  month  ;  and,  after  havine:  considerably  weakened  the 
forces  of  the  tyrtmt,  he  returned  home,  laden  with  spoils  and  glory. 

This  victory  did  Philopoemen  great  honour,  because  it  was  manifestly  ow* 
ing  solely  to  his  prudence  and  ability.  A  circumstance  is  related  o(  him, 
which  is  perhaps  peculiar  to  him,  and  which  young  ojdicers  should  propose 
to  themselves  as  a  model.  Whenever  he  was  upon  a  march,  whether  m  tunes 
of  peace  or  war,  and  came  to  any  difficult  pass,  he  halted,  and  asked  himself, 
in  case  he  were  alone,  or  else  inquired  of  those  who  were  with  him,  in  what 
manner  it  would  be  necessary  to  act^  in  case  the  enemy  should  come  sud- 
denly upon  them  ;  if  he  charged  them  m  front,  flank,  or  rear ;  if  he  came  on  in 
order  of  battle ;  or  in  less  order,  as  when  an  army  is  on  its  march ;  what 
post  would  it  be  proper  for  him  to  take  ?  In  what  places  to  dispose  his  bag 
gage,  and  how  many  troops  would  be  necessary  to  guard  it  ?  Whether  it 
would  be  convenient  for  him  to  march  forward,  or  to  return  back  the  way  he 
came  ?  Where  to  pitch  his  camp  ?  Of  what  extent  it  ought  to  be  ?  By  what 
method  he  could  best  secure  nis  foraee,  and  provide  water?  What  rout 
he  should  take  the  next  day-,  after  he  snould  decamp,  and  in  what  order  it 
were  best  to  march  ?  He  had  accustomed  himself  so  early,  and  exercised  him- 
self so  much,  in  all  tho^e  parts  of  the  military  knowledge,  that  nothing  was 
new  to  him  ;  and  he  never  was  disconcerted  by  any  unforeseen  accident,  but 
resolved  and  acted  immediately,  as  if  he  had  foreseen  every  thing  that  nap- 
pened.  These  things  form  the  great  captain  :  but  the  only  method  to  be  sucn, 
IS  to  be  attached  to  one's  profession,  to  think  it  an  honour  to  improve  it,  to 
study  it  seriously,  and  to  despise  the  common  topics  of  discourse  of  the  indo- 
lent and  insignificant  part  of  an  army,  who  have  neither  elevation  of  mind, 
nor  views  of  honour  and  glor}'. 

During  this  expedition  of  the  Achseans  against  Nabis,  the  ^tolians  had 
sent  ambassadors  to  Antiochus,  to  exhort^  him  to  cross  into  Greece.  They 
not  only  promised  to  join  him  with  all  their  forces,  and  to  act  in  concert  with 
him  ;  but  also  assured  him,  that  he  might  depend  upon  Philip,  king  of  Mace- 
don,  on  Nabis,  king  of  Lacedaemonia,  and  on  several  other  Grecian  powers, 
who  hated  the  Romans  in  their  hearts,  and  would  declare  against  them  the 
moment  of  his  arrival.  Thoas,the  first  of  the  ambassadors,  expatiated  upon 
all  theK  advantages  in  the  strongest  and  most  pompous  terms.  He  observed 
to  him,  that  the  Romans,  by  draiinng  their  army  out  of  Greece^  bad  lefl  it  in 
^oiCdifAi  (JGiXWSon :  that  this  voi^d  be  the  finest  opportumty  Cbr  him  to 
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possess  hinMelf  of  h:  that  all  theGreek3  would  receive  blm  with  open  arms ; 
and  that  the  instant  he  came  amon;  them,  he  would  be  master  of  tne  country. 
This  soothing  descriotion  of  the  state  of  the  Grecian  affairs^  made  so  deep  ac 
impression  on  him,  that  he  coidd  scarcelv  i^iv^  himself  time  to  deliberate  in 
what  matter  it  would  be  most  proper  for  nim  to  act* 

The  Romans,  on  the  other  side,  who  Were  not  ignorant  of  the  measures 
taken  by  the  iEItolians  to  disengage  their  allies  from  tneir  interest,  and  increase 
their  enemies  on  all  sides,  hao  sent  ambassadors  into  Greece,  among  whom 
was  Quintius.  At  his  arrival,  he  AHind  all  the  nations  very  well  disposed  with 
regard  to  the  Romans,  except  the  Magnesians,  who  had  been  alienated  from 
them,  by  the  report  vmkh  was  spread  of  their  intending  to  restore  to  Philip 
bis  son,  wiio  had  been  given  them  as  a  hostage  ;  and  to  deliver  up  to  that 
monarch. the  city  of  Demetrias,  which  belonged  to  the  Magnesians.  It  was 
necessary  to  undeceive  them,  but  in  so  dexterous  a  manner  as  not  to  disgust 
Philip,  whom  it  was  much  more  their  interest  to  oblige.  This  Quintius  efiected 
with  great  address.  The  author  of  these  false  reports  was  Eurylochus,  at  that 
time  chief  magbtrate.  As  he  suffered  to  escape  from  him  some  harsh  and 
injurious  expressions  against  the  Romans,  which  gave  Quintius  an  opportu* 
nity.  of  reproaching  i&  Magnesians  with  their  ingratitude,  Zeno,  one  of  the 
oldest  among  them,  directing  himself  to  Quintius  and  the  rest  of  the  ambas- 
sadors, with  tears,  conjured  tnem  not  to  impute  to  a  whole  people,  the  rancour 
of  one  man,  who^  he  said,  ought  only  to  be  answerable  for  it :  that  the  Mag- 
nesians were  obliged  to  Quintius  and  the  Romans,  not  only  for  their  liberty | 
but  for  whatever  else  is  most  valuable  and  dear  among  men :  that  as  for  them- 
selves, they  would  sooner  part  with  their  lives,  than  renounce  the  friendship 
of  the  Romans,  and  forget  the  obligations  they  owed  to  them.  The  whole 
assembly  applauded  this  speech ;  and  Eurylochus,  perceiving  plainly  that 
there  was  no  longer  any  safety  for  him  in  the  city,  took  refuge  among  the 
iEtolians. 

Thoas,  the  chief  man  of  that  people,  had  returned  from  the  court  of  Antio- 
chus,  from  whence  he  had  brought  Menippus,  whom  the  king  had  sent  as 
his  ambassador  to  the  iEtolians.  Before  the  general  assembly  was  convened, 
these  two  had  endeavoured,  in  concert,  to  prepare  and  prepossess  the  people, 
by  enlarging  upon  the  king's  forces  by  sea  and  land ;  his  numerous  bodies 
of  horse  and  foot ;  the  elephants  he  had  caused  to  be  brought  from  India ; 
and  above  all,  which  was  tne  strongest  motive  with  regard  to  the  populace, 
the  immense  treasures  which  the  king  would  bring  with  him,  sufficient  to  buy 
even  the  Romans  themselves. 

Quintius  had  regular  notice  sent  him  of  whatever  was  said  or  done  in  ^to- 
iia.  Though  he  looked  upon  all  things  as  lost  on  that  side,  yet,  that  he 
might  have  nothing  to  reproach  himself  with,  and  to  lay  the  blame  still  more 
upon  the  side  of  the  ^tolians,  he  thought  proper  to  depute  to  their  assemblies 
some  ambassadors  from  the  confederates,  to  put  them  in  mind  of  their  al- 
liance with  the  Romans,  and  to  be  ready  to  reply  freely  to  whatever  the  amba»< 
sador  of  Antiochus  mient  advance.  He  gave  this  commission  to  the  Athen- 
ians ;  the  dignity  of  tneir  city,  and  their  former  alliance  with  the  ^tolians, 
considering  them  more  proper  to  execute  it  than  any  other  people. 

Thoas  opened  the  assembly,  by  stating  that  an  ambassador  had  arrived 
from  Antiocluis.  Being  introduced,  he  began  with  saying,  that  it  would  have 
been  happy  for  tlie  Greeks,  as  well  as  Asiatics,  had  Antiochus  concerned 
fiimself  sooner  in  their  afiairs,  and  before  Philip  had  been  reduced ;  that 
then,  all  people  would  have  preserved  their  rights,  and  all  had  not  been  sub- 
jected to  the  Roman  power.^  "  But  still,''  said  he, "  if  you  execute  the  de- 
signs you  have  formed,  Antiochus  may,  by  the  assistance  of  the  gods,  and 
your  aid,  restore  the  affairs  of  Greece  to  their  ancient  splendour,  howcve- 
desperatc  their  condition  may  be.*' 
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The  Athenians,  who  were  next  admitted  to  audience, contented  themselves^ 
without  sayinff  a  word  of  the  khig,  with  putting  the  ^tolians  in  mind  of  the 
alliance  they  had  concluded  with  the  Romans,  and  the  service  Quintius  had 
done  to  all  Greece ;  conjuring  them  not  to  form  any  rash  resolution,  in  an 
ttffair  of  80  much  importance  as  that  in  question  :  that  bold  resolutions,  taken 
with  heat  and  vivacity,  roi^ht  have  a  pleasjng  prospect  at  first,  but  that  the 
difficulty  of  putting  them  m  execution  appeared  afterwards,  and  that  they 
were  very  rarely  successful ;  that  the  Roman  ambassadors,  among  whom  was 
Quintius,  were  not  far  ofiT:  that  as  things  were  still  undecided,  it  would  show 
more  wisdom  to  weijjh  and  examine  deliberately,  in  peaceable  interviews, 
their  several  claims  and  pretensions,  than  to  involve  precipitately,  Europe 
and  Asia  in  a  war,  of  which  the  consequences  could  not  but  be  deplorable. 

The  populace,  who  are  ever  captivated  by  novelty,  were  entirely  for  An- 
liochus,  and  were  even  against  admitting  the  Romans  into  the  assembly  ;  so 
that  the  oldest  and  wisest  among  them  were  forced  to  employ  all  their  influ- 
ence, before  they  could  prevail  to  have  them  called  in.  Accordingly  Q^iin- 
tius  came  thither,  not  so  much  from  any  hopes  he  entertained  of  being  able 
to  make  the  least  impression  on  the  minds  of  the  people,  as  to  prove  to  al! 
mankind,  that  the  -cEtoIians  were  the  sole  cause  of  the  war  which  was  about 
to  break  out ;  and  that  the  Romans  would  be  forced  to  engage  in  it  against 
their  will,  and  merely  through  necessity.  He  began,  by  recallmg  to  their  me- 
mories the  time  in  which  the  .Ctolians  had  concluded  an  alliance  with  the 
Romans :  he  slightly  mentioned  the  many  things  by  which  they  had  in- 
fringed it :  and,  after  saying  very  little  with  regard  to  the  cities  which  were 
the  pretext  of  the  quarrel,  he  only  observed,  that  if  they  imagined  themselves 
aggrieved,  it  would  appear  much  more  reasonable  to  make  their  remonstrances 
to  the  senate,  who  were  always  ready  to  hear  their  complaints,  than  out  of 
mere  wantonness, to  excite  a  war  between  the  Romans  and  Antiochus,  which 
would  disturb  the  peace  of  the  world,  and  inevitably  terminate  in  the  ruin  of 
those  who  promoted  it. 

The  event  proved  the  truth  of  his  representations,  which,  however,  were 
disregarded  at  that  time.  Tlioas.  and  those  of  his  faction,  were  heard  with 
ereat  attention ;  and  obtained  witnout  delay,  and  even  in  the  presence  of  the 
Romans,  that  a  decree  should  be  made,  to  invite  Antiochus  to  come  and  de- 
liver Greece,  and  be  the  arbiter  of  the  differences  between  the  iEtolians  and 
Romans.  Quintius  desiring  a  copy  of  this  decree,  Damocritus,  then  in  office, 
was  so  inconsiderate  as  to  answer  in  the  most  insolent  tone,  that  he  had  bu- 
siness of  much  greater  consequence  upon. his  hands  at  that  time;  but  that  he 
himself  would  soon  carry  his  decree  into  Italy^  and  encamp  on  the  banks  of 
tlie  Tiber  ;  so  violent  and  furious  a  spirit  had  seized  all  the  iEtolians,  and  even 
their  principal  magistrates.  Quintius  and  the  rest  of  the  ambassadors  returned 
to  Corinth. 

The  iEtolian  privy  council  formed,  in  one  day,  the  very  astonishing  reso. 
lutions  of  seizing,  by  a  tueache/ous  stratagem,  Demetrias,  Chalcis,  and  Lace- 
daemon  ;  and  three  of  the  principal  citizens  were  charged  with  the  execution 
of  these  expeditions.* 

Diodes  set  out  for  Demetrias,  where,  being  assisted  by  the  faction  of  Ee- 
ry lochus,  who  was  an  exile,  but  appeared  then  at  the  head  of  the  forces  wluch 
Diodes  had  brought,  he  made  himself  master  of  tlie  city. 

But  Thoas  was  not  so  successful  in  Clialcis,  which  he  imagined  he  should 
be  able  to  seize  by  the  help  bf  an  exile ;  for  the  magistrates,  who  were  strongly 
attached  to  the  Romans,  having  received  advice  of  the  attempt  that  was  me- 
ditating against  their  city,  put  it  in  a  good  state  of  defence,  and  enabled  it  to 
sustain  a  vigorous  siege.  Thoas  thus  failing  in  his  design,  returned  in  th« 
utmost  confusion. 
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The  enterprise  against  Sparta  was  much  more  delicate,  arid  of  ffKatei  im* 
portance.  No  access  could  be  had  to  it,  but  under  the  mask  of  friendship. 
Nabis  had  long  solicited  the  aid  of  the  iEtolians.  Alexamenes  was  therefore 
ordered  to  raarcii  a  thousand  foot  thither.  To  these  were  added  thirty  young 
men,  the  flower  of  the  cavalry,  who  were  strictly  enjoined  by  the  magistrates 
10  execute  punctually  their  leader's  orders,  whatever  they  might  be.  The 
tyrant  received  Alexnmcnes  with  great  joy.  Both  used  to  march  out  tlieir 
troops  every,  day,  and  exercise  them  in  the  plains  on  the  side  of  the  Eurotas. 
One  day,  Alexamenes  having  given  the  word  to  his  cavaUy,  he  attacked  Nabis, 
whom  he  had  purposely  drawn  into  a  solitnry  place,  and  threw  him  from  his 
horse.  Immediately  all  tho  troopers  fell  upon  ami  covered  him  with  wounds. 
Alexamenes,  to  lose  no  time,  returned  to  the  city  to  seize  on  the  palace  of 
Nabis.  Had  lie  convened  the  assembly  that  instant,  and  made  a  speech  sutt* 
able  to  the  occasion,  his  business  would  have  been  done,  and  Sparta  would 
have  declared  for  the  ^tolians ;  but  he  spent  the  remainder  of  tne  day,  and 
the  whole  night,  in  searching  after  the  tyrant's  treasures ;  and  hb  troops,  by 
his  example,  began  to  plunder  the  city.  The  Spartans,  taking  up  arms,  made 
a  great  slaughter  of  the  iEtolians  dispersed  in  quest  of  booty,  and  marched 
directly  to  the  palace,  where  they  killed  Alexamenes,  whom  they  found  with 
little  or  no  guard,  and  solely  intent  upon  securing  his  rich  spoils.  Such  was 
tlie  result  of  the  enterprise  against  Sparta. 

Philopcemen,  general  of  die  Acflseans,  po  sooner  heard  of  the  death  of 
Nabis,  than  he  marched  a  considerable  body  of  troops  toward  Sparta,  where  he 
found  all  tilings  iii  tlic  utmost  disorder.  He  assembled  the  pnncipal  citizens, 
made  a  speech  to  them,  as  Alexamenes  ought  to  have  done,  and  prevailed  so 
&r  between  arguments  and  com pubion,  that  he  engaged  tne  city  to  join  in 
the  Achaean  league.* 

This  success  greatly  increased  the  reputation  of  Philopo&men  with  those 
states,  his  having  brought  over  to  the  league  a  city  of  such  great  power  and 
authority  as  Sparta,  being  justly  esteemed  a  service  of  no  small  importance. 
By  this  means  he  also  gained  the  friendship  and  confidence  of  the  most  worthy 
men  in  Lacedsemon,  who  hoped  he  would  prove  their  guarantee,  and  the 
defender  of  their  liberty.     For  this  reason,  after  the  palace  and  furniture  of 
^abis  had  been  sold,  they  resolved,  by  a  public  decree,  to  make  him  a  pre> 
sent  of  the  moneys  arising  frond  that  sale,  amounting  to  one  hundred  and 
twenty  talents ;  and  sent  him  a  deputation  to  desire  his  acceptance  of  them. 
On  this  occasion,  says  Plutarch,  it  was  very  evident,  that  tne  virtue  of  this 
great  man  was  of  tne  purest  and  most  perfect  kind ;  and  that  he  not  only  ap- 
peared good  and  viituous,  but  was  really  so ;  not  one  of  the  Spartans  woui4 
undertake  the  commission  of  offering  him  that  present     Struck  with  vene- 
ration and  fear,  they  all  excused  themselves  ;  and  therefore,  it  was  at  last  re- 
Si»lved  to  send  Timolaus,  who  had  formerly  been  his  guest. 

When  he  arrived  at  Megalopolis,  he  loclged  at  the  house  of  Philopcemen, 
^  Ko  gave  him  the  kindest  reception.  Here  he  had  an  opportunity  of  con- 
sidering the  severity  of  his  whole  conduct,  the  greatness  of  bis  sentiments,  the 
A-u^ality  of  his  life,  and  the  regularity  of  his  manners,  which  rendered  him 
invincible  and  incorruptible  by  money.  Timolaus  was  so  astonished  at  all 
he  saw,  that  he  did  not  dare  so  much  as  to  mention  to  Philopcemen  the  pre- 
sent he  had  come  to  offer  him;  so  that, giving  some  other  pretence  to  his 
journey,  he  returned  as  he  came.  Timolaus  was  sent  again,  but  was  not 
flaore  successful  than  before.  At  last,ff(Hng  a  third  time,  he  ventured,  but 
s^ith  great  pain  to  himself,  to  acquaint  Philopoemen  with  the  good  will  of  the 
Spartans. 

Philopoemen  heard  him  with  great  tranquillity ;  but  the  instant  he  had  done 

\ing,he  weat  to  Sparta,  where.  aAer  expressing  the  highest  gratitude  to 
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the  SparUnSyhe  advised  them  not  to  lay  out  their  money  in  bribing  and  cor 
rupting;  such  of  their  friends  as  were  men  of  probity^  because  they  might  al» 
ways  enjoy  the  benefit  of  their  virtue  and  wisdom  without  expense  tothem^ 
but  to  keep  their  gold  to  purchase  and  corrupt  the  wicked,  and  those  who, 
in  councils,  perplexed  and  divided  the  city  by  their  seditious  discourses ;  that, 
being  paid  for  their  silence^  they  might  not  occasion  so  many  distractions  in 
llie  government.  "  For  it  is  much  more  adviseable,"  added  he^  "  to  stop  the 
mouth  of  an  enemy,  than  Uiat  of  a  friend."  Such  was  the  disinterestedness 
of  Philopoemen.  Let  the  reader  compare  these  great  and  noble  sentiments 
with  the  baseness  of  those  grovelling  wretches,  whose  whole  study  is  to  heap 
up  riches. 

Thoas  had  repaired  to  the  court  of  Antiochus,  and  by  the  mighty  promises 
he  made  that  prince,  by  all  he  told  him  concerning  the  present  state  of  Greece, 
and  especially  by  the  resolutions  which  had  been  taken  in  the  general  as- 
sembly of  the  £tolians,he  determined  him  to  set  out  immediately  for  that 
country.'  He  went  with  such  precipitation, that  he  did  not  give  himself  time 
to  concert  the  necessary  measures  for  so  important  a  war,  nor  carry  with  him 
a  sufficient  number  of  troops.  He  left  behind  him  Lampsacus,  Troas,  and 
Smyrna,  three  powerful  cities,  which  he  ought  to  have  reduced  before  he  de- 
clared war:  but  Antiochus, without  waiting  for  the  troops  that  were  march- 
mg  to  join  him  from  Syria  and  the  east,  brought  only  ten  thousand  foot  and 
five  hundred  horse.  These  troops  would  hardly  have  sufficed,  had  his  object 
only  been  to  possess  himself  of  a  naked  and  defenceless  country,  without  be« 
inf  opposed  by  so  formidable  an  enemy  as  the  Romans. 

He  arrived  first  at  Demetrias ;  and  from  thence,  after  receiving  the  decree 
which  had  been  sent  by  the  iEtolians  and  their  ambassador,  he  went  to  Lamia, 
where  their  assembly  was  held.  He  was  received  there  with  the  highest  de» 
monstrations  of  joy.  He  began  with  apologizing  for  having  brought  with 
him  fewer  troops  than  they  had  expected ;  insmuating  that  his  expedition  was 
a  proof  of  the  zeal  he  had  for  their  interest,  since,  at  the  first  signal  they  gave 
him,  he  set  out.  notwithstanding  the  inclemency  of  the  season,  and  without 
waiting  till  sdl  tnings  were  ready  ;  but  that  their  expectations  should  soon  be 
answered :  that  as  soon  as  the  season  for  navigation  should  arrive,  they  should 
see  all  Greece  filled  with  arms,  men,  and  horses,  and  all  the  seacoast  covered 
with  galleys :  that  he  would  spare  neither  expense,  nor  application,  nor  be  de- 
terred by  danger,  in  the  deliverance  of  Greece,  and  in  acquiring  for  the  iEto- 
lians the  first  rank :  that  with  his  numerous  armies,  there  would  arrive  from 
Asia,  munitions  of  every  kind  :  that  all  he  desired  of  them  was, only  to  pror 
vide  nis  troops  with  whatever  might  be  necessary  for  their  present  subsistence. 
Having  ended  his  speech,  he  withdrew. 

The  most  judicious  in  the  assembly  saw  plainly  that  Antiochus,  mstead  of 
a  real  and  present  succour,  as  he  had.  promised,  gave  them  little  more  than 
hopes  and  pr^^mises.  They  could  have  wished  that  they  had  on.y  chosen 
him  arbiter  and  mediator  between  them  and  the  Romans,  and  not  leader  of 
the  war.  But,  Thoas  having  gained  a  majority,  caused  Antiochus  to  be  no^ 
miiiated  generalissimo.  Thirty  of  their  principal  men  were  appointed  for 
his  council,  whenever  he  should  think  proper  to  deliberate  with  them. 

SECTION  VI. — ^ANTIOCHUS  POSSESSES  HIMSEXiF  OF  CHALCIS  AND  ALL  EUBCEA. 

THE  ROMANS  PROCLAIM  WAR  AGAINST  HIM. 

The  first  subject  on  which  the  king  and  tlie  JStolians  deliberated  was,  what 
enterprise  they  should  first  undertake.  It  was  thought  adviseable  to  make  a 
second  attempt  on  Chalcis ;  and  thereupon  the  troops  set  out  for  that  city 
without  loss  of  time.  When  they  were  near  it,  the  king  permitted  the  priiw 
cipal  iEtolians  to  have  a  conference  with  such  citizens  of  Chalcb  as  eaiatt 
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ferdi  OB  Ihw  anivaL  The  £toliaiis  urged  them  m  the  Urcngctt  tnnt  to 
conchide  an  aOiaDce  with  Antiochmkbut  without  breaking;  their  treaty  with 
the  Romans.  They  declared,  that  this  prince  was  come  mto  Greece,  not  to 
make  it  the  isat  of  war,  but  actually  to  deliver  it,nnd  not  merely  in  word 4, 
as  the  Romans  had  done:  that  nothing  could  be  of  greater^ad vantage  to  the 
cides  of  Greece,  ^an  to  live  in  amity  with  both,  because  the  one  would  al« 
ways  defend  them  against  the  other,  and  by  this  means  they  would  hold  both 
m  respect :  that  they  would  do  weH  to  consider,  in  case  they  should  not  agree 
to  the  prc^osal  now  made  them,  the  great  danger  to  wliich  they  would  ex- 
pose themselves ;  as  the  aid  they  might  expect  from  the  Romans  was  at  a 
great  dbtance,  whereas  the  king  was  present,  and  at  their  gates.* 

Miction,  one  of  the  principal  cidzens  of  Cnalcis,  replied,  that  he  could  not 
imagine  what  people  it  was  that  Antiochus  came  to  deliver,  and  for  whose 
Bfiuee  lie  had  left  his  kingdom,  and  come  into  Greece :  that^  he  knew  of  no 
city  garrisoned  by  Roman  soldiers,  nor  that  paid  the  least  tribute  to  the  Ro 
mans,  or  complained  of  being  oppressed  by  them :  that  as  for  the  inhabitants 
of  Cbalcis,they  had  no  occasion  for  a  deliverer, as  tliey  were  free;  nor  of  a 
defender,  as  they  enjoyed  the  sweets  of  peace,  under  the  protection,  and  with 
the  amity  of  the  Romans :  that  they  did  not  refuse  the  amity  either  of  the 
king  or  of  the  £tolians ;  but  that,  if  they  would  show  themselves  friends, 
the  first  thing  they  were  desired  to  do  was,  to  leave  their  island :  that  they 
were  fully  determined,  neither  to  admit  them  into  their  city,  nor  to  make  any 
alliance  with  them  but  in  concert  with  the  Romans. 

This  answer  was  reported  to  the  king.  As  he  had  brought  but  few  troops, 
and  was  not  able  to  force  the  city,  he- resolved  to  return  to  Demetrias.  So 
imprudent  and  ill-concerted  a  step  at  the  commencement,  did  him  no  honour, 
and  save  them  little  to  hope  in  regard  to  the  future. 

Tney  had  recourse  elsewhere,  and  endeavoured  to  bring  over  the  Achseans 
and  Adiamanians.  The  former  gave  audience  to  the  ambassadors  of  An- 
tiochus, and  those  of  the  iEtolians  at  £gse,  where  their  assembly  was  held, 
in  presence  of  Quiotius,  the  Roman  general. 

The  ambassador  of  Antiochus  spoke  first. .  He  was  a  vain  man,  as  those 
federally  are  who  live  in  courts,  and  at  the  expense  of  princes  ;  and  fancy* 
m^  himself  a  ereat  orator,  he  spoke  with  an  absolute  and  emphatical  tone  of 
voice.t  He  told  them,  that  a  great  body  of  cavalry  was  passing  the  Helles- 
pont into  £ur(^[)e,  consisting  partly  of  cuirassiers,  and  partly  of  bowmen,  who, 
even  when  they  were  flying  on  horseback,  turned  about,  and  discharged  their 
arrows  with  the  surest  aim.  To  this  cavalry,  whicli,  according  to  him,  were 
alone  superior  to  the  united  forces  of  Europe,  he  added  a  more  numerous  in- 
fantry ;  the  Dah«,  the  Medes,  the  Elymaeans,  the  Caddusians,  and  many 
other  terrible  unknown  nations.  With  regard  to  the  fleet,  he  afiirmod  that  i{ 
would  be  so  large,  that  no  harbour  of  Greece  could  contam  it ;  the  right  wing 
to  be  composed  of  Tyrians  and  Sidonians  ;  the  left  of  Arcadians  and  the  Si* 
detes  of  Pamphylia ;  nations,  who  were  universally  allowed  to  be  the  best  and 
most  experienced  mariners  in  the  world ;  that  it  would  be  to  no  purpose  to 
enumerate  the  immense  sums  which  Antiochus  was  bringing  with  him  ;  every 


latter  being  only  a  citizen  of  Carthage,  and  the  former  confined  wilhin  the 
narrow  limits  of  Macedonia ;  but  with  a  prince  who  was  sovereign  of  all  Asia 
and  part  of  Europe:  that, although  he  came  from  tlie  most  remote  parts  of 
the  east,  merely  to  restore  the  liberty  of  Greece,  he  did  not  require  any  arti. 
de  from  the  Ach^ans,  that  should  interfere  with  the  fidelity  they  might  ima- 
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^ne  they  owed  tfi«*  Romans,  their  first  friends  and  allies :  that  he  did  not  de 
sire  them  to  unite  their  arms  with  his  against  the  people  in  question,  but  only 
to  remnrn  neutral. 

Archidamusy  the  iEtolian  ambassador,  spoke  to  the  same  effect :  addinpf, 
that  the  safest  and  wisest  course  the  Achaeans  could  take,  would  be,  to  remam 
spectators  of  the  war,  and  to  wait  in  peace  for  the  event,  without  sharing  in  it, 
or  incurring  any  hazard.  Tiien,  growing  warmer  as  be  went  on,  he  threw 
out  invectives  and  reproaches  against  the  Romans  in  general,  and  against 
Quintius  in  particular.  He  called  them  an  ungrateful  people,  who  had  forgot 
that  they  6wed  to  the  bravery  of  the  /Etolians,  not  onry  the  victory  they  had 
gained  over  Philip,  but  their  general's  iife^  and  the  safety  of  their  army.  For 
what,  continued  he,  did  Quintius  do  in  this  battle  worthy  a  great  captain  ? 
He  declared,  tiiat  he  himself  had  observed  him  during  the  engagement  wholly 
employed  in  consulting  the  auspices,  in  sacrificing  victims,  and  offering  up 
vows,  like  an  augur  or  a  priest,  while  he  was  exposmg  his  person  and  life  to 
the  enemy's  darts,  for  his  defence  and  preservation. 

To  this  Quintius  answered,  that  it  was  plain  which  party  A rchidamus  had 
studied  to  please  by  this  speech ;  that  knowing  the  Achaeans  were  perfectly 
acquainted  with  the  disposition  and  character  of  the  £tolians,  whose  courage 
consisted  solely  in  words,  not  in  actions,  he  had  not  endeavoured  to  gain  their 
esteem  ;  but  had  studied  to  ingratiate  himself  with  the  kind's  ambassadors, 
and,  by  their  means,  with  the  king  himself;  that  if  the  world  had  not  known 
till  know,  what  it  was  that  formed  the  alliance  between  Antiochus  and  the 
^tolians,  the  speeches  made  by  the  ambassadors  showed  it  clearly ;  that  on 
both  sides,  nothing  but  boasting  and  falsehood  had  been  employed ;  that, 
vaunting  of  troops  they  had  not,  they  encouraged  the  vanity  of  each  other  by 
fabe  promises  and  idle  hopes  ;  the  ^tolians  asserting  boldly  on  one  side,  as 
you  have  just  now  heard,  that  they  had  defeated  PhSip,  and  preserved  the 
Romans,  and  that  all  the  cities  of  Greece  were  ready  to  declare  for  £tolia  ; 
and  the  king,  on  the  other  side,  affirming,  that  he  was  going  to  brin?  into  the 
field  innumerable  bodies  of  horse  and  foot,  and  to  cover  the  sea  with  his  fleets* 
"This,"  said  he, "puts  me  in  mind  of  an  entertainment  given  me  inChalcis, 
by  a  friend  of  mine,  a  very  worthy  man,  who  treated  his  guests  in  the  best 
manner.  Surprised  at  the  number  and  variety  of  dishes  that  were  served  up, 
we  asked  him  how  it  was  possible  for  him,  in  the  month  of  June,  to  set  to- 
gether so  great  a  quantity  of  game.  My  friend,  who  was  not  vain-gforious 
like  these  people,  only  lauehed,  and  openly  acknowledged,  that  what  we  took 
for  venison,  was  no  other  tnan  swine's  flesh,  seasoned  several  ways,  and  dres- 
sed with  different  sauces.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  king's  troops,  which 
have  been  so  highly  extolled,  and  whose  number  has  been  vainly  multiplied 
in  high  sounding  words.  For  these  Dahae,  Modes,  Caddusians,  and  Elymse- 
ans,  all  form  but  one  nation,  and  a  nation  of  slaves  rather  than  soldiers.  Why 
may  not  I,  Achaeans,  represent  to  you  all  the  motions  and  expeditions  of  this 
great  king,  who  one  moment  hurries  to  the  assembly  of  the  iGtolians,  there 
to  beg  for  provisions  and  money  ;  and  the  next,  goes  in  person  to  the  very 
gates  of  Cnalcis,  from  which  he  b  obliged  to  retire  with  ignominy.  Antio> 
chus  has  very  injudiciously  given  credit  to  the  ^tolians ;  and  they,  with  as 
little  judgment,  have  believwl  Antiochus.  This  ought  to  teach  you,  not  to 
suffer  yourselves  to'  be  imposed  upon,  but  to  rely  upon  the  faith  of  the  Romans 
which  you  have  so  often  experienced.  I  am  surprised  they  can  venture  to  tell 
you,  that  it  will  be  safest  for  you  to  stand  neutral,  and  to  remain  only  specta- 
tors of  the  war.  That^  would,  indeed,  be  a  sure  method,  in  my  opinion,  to  be- 
come the  prey  of  the  victor." 

The  Achaeans  did  not  occupy  a  lonff  time,  nor  were  they  divided  in  their 
deliberations,  and  tlie  result  was,  that  they  should  declare  war  against  Anti<^ 
dicis  and  the  ^tolians.  Immediately  at  the  request  of  C^untius.  they  sent 
five  hundred  men  to  the  aid  of  Chalcis,and  the  like  number  to  Aueni. 
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Antioclius  received  no  greater  satisfaction  from  the  Bceodans,  who  answered 
that  they  would  consider  on  what  was  to  be  done,  when  that  prince  should 
come  into  Boeotia. 

In  the  mean  time,  Antiochus  made  a  new  attempt,  and  advanced  to  Chat* 
CIS  with  a  much  greater  body  of  troops  than  before.  The  faction  opposed  to 
the  Romans,  prevailed,  and  4he  city  opened  its  gates  to  him.  The  rest  of  the 
cities  soon  following  their  example,  he  made  himself  master  of  all  Euba^a•  He 
fancied  he  had  made  a  great  acquisition,  in  having  reduced  so  considerable 
an  island  in  his  first  campaign.  But  can  that  be  called  a  conquest  where 
there  are  no  enemies  to  make  opposition  ? 

But  great  preparations  were  making  against  that  prince.  The  Romans, 
after  consulting  the  will  of  the  gods,  by  omens  and  auspices,  proclaimed  war 
against  Antio^us  and  his  adherents.  Processions  were  appointed  during 
two  days,  to  implore  the  aid  and  protection  of  the  gods.  Tney  made  a  vow 
to  solemnize  the  great  games  for  ten  days,  in  case  they  should  be  success Aj4 
m  the  war,  and  to  make  offerings  in  all  the  temples  of  the  gods.*  What  a 
reproach  would  so  religious,  though  blind  a  paganism,  reflect  on  Christian 
generals,  who  should  be  ashamed  of  piety  and  religion ! 

At  the  same  time,  they  neglected  no  human  means  for  tlieir  success.  The 
senators  and  inferior  roaetstrates  were  forbidden  to  remove  to  any  distance 
from  Rome,fi:om  which  they  could  not  return  the  same  day ;  and  five  sena« 
tors  were  not  allowed  to  be  absent  from  it  at  the  same  time.  The  love  of 
their  country  took  place  of  every  thing.  Acilius,  the  consul,  to  whom  Greece 
had  fallen  by  lot,  ordered  his  troops  to  rendezvous  at  Brunausium,  on  the  fif 
teenth  of  May ;  and  set  out  from  Rome  himself  some  days  before. 

About  the  same  time,  ambassadors  from  Ptolemy,  Philip,  the  Carthaginians, 
and  Massinissa,  arrived  there,  to  offer  the  Romans  money,  corn,  men,  and 
ships.  The  senate  said,  that  the  people  of  Rome  thanked  them,  but  would 
accept  x}f  nothing  except  the  com,  and  that,  upon  condition  of  paying  for  it 
They  only  desired  Philip  to  assist  the  consul. 

In  the  mean  time,  Antiochus,  after  having  solicited  many  cides,  either  by 
his' envoys  or  in  person,  to  enter  into  an  alliance  with  him,  went  to  Deme- 
trias,  and  there  held  a  council  of  war  with  the  chief  commanders  of  his  aimy, 
on  the  operations  of  the  campaign  that  was  about  to  be  opened.     Hannibal, 
who  was  now  restored  to  favour,  was  present  at  it,  and  his  opinion  was  first 
asked.     He  began,  by  insisting  on  the  necessity  there  was  to  use  the  utmost 
endeavours  to  engage  Philip  in  the  interest  of  Antiochus  ;  which,  he  said,  was 
so  important  a  step,  that  if  ne  succeeded,  they  might  assure  themselves  of  the 
success  of'the  war.     "  And  indeed,'^  said  he, "  as  Philip  sustained  so  long  the 
whole  weieht  of  the  Roman  power,  what  may  not  be  expected  from  a  war, 
in  which  the  two  greatest  kings  of  Europe  and  Asia  will  unite  their  forces ; 
especially,  as  the  Romans  will  be  opposed  in  it  by  those  who  gave  them  the 
superiority  before ;  I  mean  the  ^tolians  and  Athamanians,  to  whom,  as  is 
well  known,  ihey  were  indebted  for  victory  ?  Now,  who  can  doubt  that  rhilip 
ni'«£y  easily  be  brought  over  from  the  Roman  interest,  if  what  Thoas  so  often 
repeated  to  the  kin  j,  in  order  to  induce  him  to  cross  into  Greece,  be  true,  thai 
tfiis  prince,  highly  incensed  to  see  himself  reduced  to  a  shameful  servitude 
under  the  name  of  peace,  waited  only  an  opportunity  to  declare  himself?  And. 
could  he  ever  hope  for  one  more  favourable  than  that  which  now  offers  itself?^ 
If  Philip  should  refuse  to  join  Antiochus,  Hannibal  advised  him  to  send  his 
son  Seleucus  at  the  head  of  the  army  he  had  in  Thrace,  to  lay  waste  the  fron- 
tiers of  Macedonia,  and  by  that  means,  to  render  Philip  incapable  of  assisting 
die  Romans. 

He  insisted  on  a  still  more  important  point,  and  asserted,  as  he  had  always 
d<Hie,  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  reduce  the  Romans,  except  in  Italy ;  which 
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had  been  bis  reason  for  always  advisin;  Antiochus  to  begin  the  war  theie. 
That  since  another  course  had  been  taken,  and  the  king  was  at  that  time  ir 
Creece ;  it  was  his  opinion,  in  the  present  state  of  affairs,  that  the  kine  should 
send  immediately  for  all  his  troops  out  of  Asia :  and  not  rely  on  the  iLtolians, 
or  his  other  allies  of  Greece,  who  might  possibly  fail  him  on  a  sudden.  That 
the  instant  those  Agrees  should  arrive,  it  was  proper  to  march  toward  .those 
coasts  of  Greece,  opposite  to  Italy,  and  order  his  fleet  also  to  sail  thither.  That 
he  should  employ  half  of  it  to  alarm  and  ravage  the  coasts  of  Italy,  and  keep 
the  other  half  in  some  neighbouring  harbour,  as  if  on  the  point  of  crossing  into 
ttaly ;  and  actually  to  do  so.  in  case  a  favourable  opportimity  should  present 
ItseU.  By  this  m^ans,  said  ne,  the  Romans  will  be  kept  at  home,  from  the 
necessity  of  defendmg  their  own  coasts  :  and,  at  the  same  time,  it  will  be  the 
best  method  for  carrying  the  war  into  Italy,  the  only  place,  in  his  opinion, 
where  the  Romans  could  be  conquered.  "  Tnese,"  concluded  Hannibal, "  are 
my  thoughts ;  and  if  I  am  not  so  well  qualified  for  presiding  in  another  war, 
I  ought  at  least  to  have  learned,  by  my  good  and  ill  successes,  how  to  act  in 
the  ncld  against  the  Romans,  my  zeal  and  fidelity  may  be  depended  on. 
As  to  the  rest.  I  beseech  the  gods  to  prosper  all  your  undertakmgs,  whatever 
they  may  be." 

The  council  could  not  then  but  approve  of  what  Hannibal  had  said,  and 
indeed,  it  was  the  only  good  advice  that  could  be  given  Antiochus  in  the  pre* 
sent  posture  of  his  affairs.  He,  however,  complied  only  with  the  article  which 
related  to  the  troops  of  Asia, immediately  sending  orders  to  Polyxenides,  his 
admiral,  to  bring  them  oyer  into  Greece.  AVith  regard  to  all  the  rest  of  Han- 
nibal's plan,  his  courtiers  and  iiatterors  diverted  him  from  putting  it  in  execu- 
tion, by  assuring  him,  that  he  could  not  fail  of  being  victorious.  They  ob» 
served  farther,  that  should  he  follow  Cannibal's  plan,  all  the  honour  would  be 
ascribed  to  Hannibal,  because  he  had  formed  it ;  that  the  king  ouffht  to  have 
all  the  glory  of  the  war,  and  for  that  reason,  it  was  necessary  for  him  to  draw 
up  a  different  plan,  without  regarding  that  of  the  Carthaginian.  In  this  man- 
ner are  the  best  councils  lost,  and  the  most  powerful  empires  ruined. 

The  king,  having  joined  the  troops  of  the  allies  to  his  own,  took  several -ci- 
ties of  Thessaly  ;  he  was,  however,  obliged  to  raise  the  siege  of  Larissa,  Be- 
bius,the  Roman  praetor  having  sent  it  a  speedy  aid,  after  which  he  retired  to 
Demetrias. 

From  thence  he  went  to  Chalcis,  where  he  fell  distractedly  in  love  with  the 
daughter  of  the  man  at  whose  house  he  lodged.  Though  he  was  upwards  of 
fifty,  he  was  so  passionately  fond  of  that  girl,  who  was  not  twenty,  tnat  he  re- 
solved to  marry  her.  Forgetting  the  two  enterprises  he  had  fornaed,  the  war 
against  the  Romans,  and  the  deliverance  of  Greece,  he  spent  the  rest  of  the 
winter  in  feasts  and  diversions  on  the  occasion  of  his  nuptials.  This  taste 
for  pleasure  soon  communicated  itself  from  the  king  to  the  whole  court,  and 
occasioned  a  general  neglect  of  military  discipline. 

He  did  not  wake  out  of  the  lethargy  into  which  this  effeminate  life  had 
thrown  him,  till  news  was  brought  ihat  Acilius  the  consul  was  advancing  to- 
ward him  in  Thessaly  with  the  utmost  diligence.  The  king  immediately  set 
out ;  and  finding  at  the  place  appointed  for  the  rendezvous  but  a  very  small 
number  of  the  confederate  troops,  whose  officers  told  him,  that  it  was  impos- 
sible for  them,  though  they  had  used  their  utmost  endeavours,  to  bring  more 
forces  into  the  field,  the  king  then  found,  but  too  late,  how  much  he  had  been 
imposed  upon  by  the  great  promises  of  Thoas  ;  and  the  truth  of  HannibaFa 
words,  that  it  would  not  be  safe  for  him  to  rely  on  the  troops  of  such  allies. 
AH  he  could  do  at  that  time  was,  to  seize  the  pass  of  Thermopylae,  and  send 
to  tiie  iEtolians  for  a  reinforcement.  Either  the  inclemency  of  the  weather 
or  contrary  winds,  had  prevented  the  arrival  of  tlie  Asiatic  forces,  which  Poi 
Ivxenides  was  bringing,  and  the  king  had  only  those  troops  he  had  brought 
yeai;  before,  which  scarcely  exceeded  ten  thousand  men. 
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A'jfi  »c')!is.  i;u';^cuted  he  had  proTided  saBcieMtiy  fot  his  security  afiiinst 
t)u>  Ruai  ins,  vvlivj  were  advancing  against  him,  by  having  seized  the  pass  of 
Tliennopyl;)?,  and  strengthening  the  natural  fortifications  with  intrencnmenli 
Rnd  wails.  The  consul  came  forward,  determined  to  attack  him.  Most  of 
his  officers  and  soldiers  had  been  employed  in  the  war  aeainst  Philip.  These 
lie  animated,  by  reminding  them  of  the  famous  victoiy  they  had  gained  over 
that  king,  who  was  a  much  braver  prince,  and  infimtely  more  practised  ia 
military  affairs  than  Antiochus,  who  being  recently  married^  and  enervated 
by  pleasures  and  voluptuousness,  vainly  fancied  that  war  was  to  be  carried 
on  m  the  same  manner  as  nuptiaJs  are  solemnized.  Acilius  had  despatched 
Cato,  his  lieutenant,  with  a  large  detachment^  in  quest  of  some  by-path  thai 
led  to  the  hill  above  the  enemy.  Cato,  after  mexpressible  fatigues,  went  over 
the  mountains,  through  the  same  path  where  Xerxes  and  Brennus  aflerwardsy 
opened  themselves  a  passage ;  when  falling  suddenly  on  some  soldiers,  whom 
he  met  there,  he  soon  put  mem  to  flight.  Immediately,  he  ordered  the  trum- 
pets to  sound,  and  advanced  at  the  head  of  his  detachmenU  sword  in  handy 
and  with  loua  shouts.  A  body  of  six  hundred  £tolians,  who  guarded  soma 
of  the  eminences,  seeing  him  coitie  down  the  mountains,  fled,  and  retired  to* 
ward  their  army,  where  they  spread  universal  terror.  At  the  same  instant 
the  consul  attad&ed  the  intrenchments  of  Antiochus  with  all  his  troops,  and 
forced  them.  The  king,  having  his  teeth  shattered  by  a  stone,  sufiered  suck 
excessive  pain,  that  he  was  forced  to  leave  the  field.  After  nis'  rctreaU  no 
part  of  his  army  dared  to  stand  theur  ground,  or  wait  the  coming  up  or  the 
Romans.  They  were  now  universally  routed  in  a  place  where  there  was 
scarcely  an  outlet  to  escape  through;  for, on  one  side  they  were  stopped  by 
d  3ep  fens,  and  on  the  other  by  cragg^r  rocks,  so  that  there  was  no  getting 
off  either  on  the  right  or  left.  The  soldiers,  however,  crowding  and  pushing 
forward,  to  avoid  the  enemjr's  swords,  threw  one  another  into  the  morasses  and 
down  the  predpices,  in  which  manner  a  great  number  of  them  perished.* 

After  tlie  battle  was  over,  the  consul  embraced  Cato  a  lone  time  m  his  arms, 
who  was  still  heated  and  cut  of  breath ;  and  cried  out  aloua  in  the  transports 
of  his  joy,  that  neither  himself  nor  the  Komans  could  ever  reward  his  services 
as  they  deserved.  Cato,  who  was  now  lieutenant-general  under  Acilius,  had 
been  consul,  and  had  commanded  the  armies  in  Spain :  but  he  did  not  think 
that  the  accepting  of  a  subaltern  employment  for  the  service  of  hb  country, 
was  any  diserace  to  him ;  and  this  was  a  frequent  practice  among  the  Ro* 
m^vns.  In  <ne  mean  time,  the  victorious  army  continued  the  pursuit,  and  cul 
to  pieces  all  the  forces  of  Antiochus,  five  hundred  excepted,  with  whom  he 
escaped  to  Chalcis. 

Acilius  sent  Cato  to  Rome  with  the  news  of  this  victorv,  and  related  in  his 
letters,  how  greatly  his  lieutenant  had  contributed  to  it.  It  is  noUe  in  a  gene* 
ral^to  do  justice  m  tliis  manner  to  virtue,  ard  not  to  harbour  any  thing  so  mean 
as  jealousy  of  another's  merit  The  arrival  of  Cato  at  Rome,  filled  the  riti- 
7beo»  with  a  joy  so  much  the  greater,  as  they  had  very  much  doubted  the  suo» 
cess  of  the  war  against  so  powerful  and  renowned  a  prince.  Orders  were 
thereupon  given  for  public  prayers  and  sacrifices  to  be  ofiered  up  to  the  gods» 
by  way  of  thanksgiving,  lor  three  days  together. 

The  reader  has  doubtless  often  admired,  to  see  the  heathens  so  very  careful 
in  be^^inning  and  ending  all  their  wars  with  solemn  acts  of  religion  .  0n<I«avour- 
ingy  in  the  first  place,  by  vows  and  sacrifices,  to  acquire  the  favour  ot  tnuse 
woom  they  honoured  as  gods :  and  afterwards,  returning  them  public  andsolemn 
thanks  for  the  success  of  their  arms.  This  was  a  double  testimony  thef  paid 
if>  an  important  and  capital  truth,  the  tradition  of  which,  of  the  same  antiquity 
with  the  woHd,has  been,  preserved  by  all  nations,  thai  ttiere  is  a  Siq^reme 
Being,  and  a  Providence  who  presides  over  all  human  events. 
..^ — , . —  ■  . 

•  Lir.  I.  XMXf.  a.  16-^1.    Plut  ia  Caton.  p  943, 344.    Appian.  in  Sjt.  p  9S-98. 
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The  victory  guned  over  Antiochus  was  followed  by  the  ttiiTender  of  aB  the 

cities  and  fortresses  which  that  prince  had  taken,  and  especially  of  Chalcit  and 
of  all  Cuboea.  The  consul,  after  his  victory,  discovered  such  a  moderation  in 
every  thing,  as  reflected  greater  honour  on  him  than  the  victory  itself.* 

Though  the  ^tolians,  by  their  injurious  and  insolent  conduct,  had  rendered 
themselves  unworthy  of  the  least  regard,  Acilius  endeavoured  to  bring  them 
over  by  eentle  methods.  He  represented,  that  experience  ought  to  teach  them, 
how  little  they  could  depend  on  Antiochus :  that  it  was  not  too  late  for  them  to 
have  recourse  to  the  clemency  of  the  Romans :  that  to  f^ve  an  unexceptionable 
proof  of  the  sincerity  of  their  repentance,  they  should  surrender  to  him  Heracleai 
their  capital  city.  These  remonstrances  beingall  tonopurpose,  he  saw  plainly 
that  he  should  be  obliged  to  employ  force,  and  accordingly  be  besieged  that 
©lace  with  all  his  troops.  Heradea  was  a  very  strong  city,  of  great  extent, 
und  able  to  make  a  long  and  vigorous  defence.  The  consul  having  employed 
the  balistas,  catapultas,  and  all  the  other  machines  of  war,  attacked  the  city  in 
^r  places  at  the  same  time.  The  besieged  defended  themselves  with  inex* 
pressibie  courage,  or  rather  fury.  They  immediately  repaired  such  parts  of 
the  wall  as  were  beat  down.  In  their  frequent  sallies,  they  charged  with  aa 
almost  irresistible  impetuosity,  for  they  fought  in  the  deepest  despair.  They 
burned  in  an  instant  the  greatest  part  of  the  machines  employed  against  them. 
The  attack  was  continued  in  this  manner  for  twenty-four  days,  without  the 
least  intermission  either  day  or  night.f 

It  was  evident,  that  as  the  garrison  was  far  inferior  in  numbers  to  the  Ro- 
man army,  it  must  necessarily  be  greatly  weakened  by  such  violent  and  un- 
interrupted assaults.  The  consul  now  formed  a  new  plan.  He  discontinued 
the  attack  at  twelve  every  night,  and  did  not  renew  it  till  about  nine  the  next 
morning.  The  ^Etolians  not  aoubting  that  this  proceeded  from  the  over 
fatigue  of  the  besiegers,  and  persiiaded  that  tliey  were  as  much  exhausted  as 
themselves,  took  advantage  of  the  repose  allowed  them,  and  retired  at  the  same 
time  with  tne  Romans,  fhey  continued  this  practice  for  some  time ;  but  the 
consul  having  drawn  off  his  troops  at  midnight  as  usual,  at  three  that  morning 
he  assaulted  the  city  in  three  places  only ;  placing,  at  a  fourth,  a  body  of  troops, 
who  were  commanded  not  to  move  till  a  signal  snould  be  given.  Such  JSto- 
Jans  as  were  asleep,'  being  very  drowsy  and  heavy  from  fatigue,  were  waked 
"vith  the  utmost  difficulty ;  and  those  who  rose  from  dieir  slumbers,  ran  con- 
fusedly wherever  the  noise  called  them.  At  daybreak,  the  sienal  being  given 
by  the  consul,  the  assault  was  made  in  that  part  of  the  city  wnich^had  not  yet 
been  attacked ;  and  from  whence  the  besieged,  on  that  account,  had  drawn 
off  their  people.  The  city  was  taken  in  an  instant,  and  the  ^tolians  fled  with 
the  utmost  precipitation  into  the  citadel.  The  general  suflered  the  city  to  be 
plundered,  not  so  much  from  a  spirit  of  hatred  and  revenge,  as  to  reward  the 
soldiers,  who,  till  now^  had  not  been  allowed  to  plunder  any  ofthe  cities  they 
had  taken.  As  the  citadel  was  in  want  of  provisions,  it  could  not  nold  out 
long,  and  accordingly,  at  the  first  assault,  the  garrison  surrendered.  Among 
the  prisoners  was  Damocritus,  a  person  ofthe  greatest  distinction  among  the 
^tolians,  who,  in  the  beginning  of  the  war,  had  answered  Qjciintius,  "  that  he 
would  bring  him  the  decree  to  Italy,  by  which  he  had  just  before  called  in 
Antiochus." 

At  the  same  time  Philip  was  besieging  Lamiat,  which  was  but  seven  milet 
from  Heradea.    It  did  not  hold  out  long  after  the  latter  was  taken. 

Some  days  before  this,  the  yEtolians  had  deputed  ambassadors,  wi^  Thoas 
at  their  head,  to  Antiochus.  The  king  promised  them  a  speedy  succour ; 
gave  them  immediately  a  considerable  sum  of  money,  and  kept  Thoas,  who 
staid  very  willingly  with  him,  to  hasten  the  execution  of  his  promises^ 


*  Multo  modestior  post  victoriMB,  qaam  ipso  victoria,  l&udabilior — Lit. 
t  hit.  I.  nsvi.  n.  33—96.  t  Both  LsmU  tad  Benelea  were  la  Vbthiotis. 
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The  ^toSans.  who  were  exceedingly  dSscoaraged  by  the  taklof  of  Henh 
<llea,  considered  now  they  might  best  put  an  end  to  a  war,  which  had  already 
been  attended  with  very  unhappy  effects,  and  might  have  much  worse.  But 
the  populace  not  approving  the  conditions  of  peace  which  were  prescrihed, 
the  negotiation  came  to  nothing.* 

In  tno  mean  time,  the  consul  laid  siege  to  Naupactus^  in  wliich  the  ^oli- 
ans  had  shut  themselves  up  with  all  their  forces.  The  siege  had  already  been 
carried  on  two  months,  when  Quintius,  who  during  thb  time  nad  been  evaployed 
in  Greece  in  other  matters,  came  thither  and  joined  the  consuL  The  des- 
truction of  that  city  would  involve  ahnost  all  the  people  in  the  same  fate,  llie 
tieatment  which  Q^intius  had  met  with  from  the  JEtolians,  had  given  him  the 
greatest  reason  to  be  dbsatisfied  with  them.  He  however,  was  moved  to  com- 
passion, when  he  saw  them  on  the  brink  of  destruction ;  and  therefore  ad- 
vanced so  near  the  walls,  as  to  be  known  by  the  besieged.  The  city  was 
reduced  to  the  last  extremities.  A  rumoiur  being  spread  that  Quintius  waa 
approaching,  immediately  the  citizens  ran  from  all  quarters  to  the  walls. 
Those  unfortunate  people  stretching  forth  their  hands  toward  Quintius,  and 
calling  him  by  bis  name,  all  burst  into  tears,  and  unplored  his  assistance  wite 
the  most  mournful  cries.  Quintius,  moved  by  thdr  condition,  even  to  shed- 
ding tears,  expressed,  by  his  gesture,  that  he  could  do  nothing  for  them,  and 
returned  to  the  consul.  In  their  conversation  he  represented,  that  as  he  had 
overcome  Antiochus,  it  was  but  lost  time  to  continue  the  siege  of  those  two 
cities,  and  that  the  year  of  his  command  was  near  expiring.  Acilius  agreed 
with  him  ;  but  being  ashamed  to  raise  the  siege,  he  left  Qumtius  at  liberty  to 
act  as  he  pleased.  The  latter  advancing  near  the  walls  a  second  time,  the 
mournful  cries  were  a^ain  heard,  and  the  citizens  besought  him  to  take  com* 
passion  on  them.  Qumtius,  by  a  sign  with  his  hand, directed  them  to  send  de- 
puties to  him;  when  Phineas  and  the  principal  citizens  immediately  cameout, 
an d  threw  themselves  at  his  feet.  Seeing  them  in  that  humble  posture,  ^  Your 
calamity,*'  said  he,  '^  banishes  from  my  mind  all  thoughts  of  resentment  and 
revenge.  You  now  find  that  all  things  have  happened  as  I  foretold  you  they 
would ;  and  you  have  not  the  consolation  of  being  able  to  say.  that  none  of 
these  misfortunes  were  owing  to  yourselves.  But  destined  as  1  am,  by  Pro- 
vidence to  preserve  Greece,  your  ingratitude  shall  not  cancel  my  inclination 
to  do  good.  Depute,  therefore,  some  persons  to  the  consul,  and  beg^  a  truce 
for  as  much  time  as  may  suffice  for  sendine  ambassadors  to  Rome,  m  order 
to  make  your  submissions  to  the  senate.  I  will  be  your  mediator  and  advo- 
cate with  the  consul.''  They  followed  the  advic«  of  Quintias  in  every  thin^. 
The  consul  granted  them  a  truce,  broke  up  the  siege,  and  marched  back  his 
army  to  Phocis. 

King  Philip  sent  ambassadors  to  Rome,  to  congratulate  the  Romans  on  the 
happy  success  of  this  campaign,  and  to  offer  presents  and  sacrifices  to  the 
gods  in  the  capitol.  They  were  received  there  with  the  highest  marks  of 
distinction ;  and  the  Romans  gave  up  to  them  Demetrius,  the  son  of  Philip,  . 
who  had  been  a  hostage  in  their  cit^.  Thus  ended  the  war  which  the  Ro- 
mans carried  on  against  Antiochus  m  'Greece. 

SECnOK  VII.— -POLYXENIDES  PBFEATXD  BT  LIVI0S.      L.  SCIPIO  CABBIES  OH 
THB  WAB  AGAINST  ANTIOCHUS,  AND  DEFEATS  HIM  NBAB  MAGNESIA. 

While  the  affairs  I  have  just  related  were  passing  in  Greece,  Antiochus 
lived  easy  and  undisturbed  at  Cphesus ;  relying  on  the  assmtmces  of  his  flat* 
terers  and  courtiers,  that  he  had  no  reason  to  be  under  any  apprehensions 
from  the  Romans,  who,  they  declared,  did  not  intend  to  cross  mto  Asia.  Han« 
nibai  was  the  only  person  capable  of  rousing  him  from  this  lethargy.  He 
told  the  king  plainly,  that  mstead  of  entertaining  vain  hopes,  and  suffering 
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be  assured,  that  he  would  soon  be  forced  to  fight  the  Romans  both  by  sea  and 
.  land^  in  Asia,  and  for  Asia ;  and  that  he  must  resolve  either  to  renounce  the 
empire  of  it,  or  to  defend  it  sword  in  hand,  against  enemies  who  aspired  at 
DO  less  than  the  conquest  of  the  whole  world!* 

The  king  then  became  sensible  of  the  great  danger  he  was  in,  and  imme- 
diately sent  orders  to  hasten  the  march  of  the  eastern  troops,  which  were  not 
yet  arrived.  He  also  fitted  out  a  fleet,  embarked,  and  sailed  to  the  Cherso- 
nesus.  He  there  fortified  Lysimachus,  Sestus-,  Abydos,'  and  other  cities  in 
that  neighbourhood,  to  prevent  the  Romans  from  crossing  into  Asia  by  the 
Hellespont ;  and  this  being  done,  he  returned  to  Ephesus. 

Here  it  was  resolved  in  a  great  coUncil,  to  venture  a  naval  engagement. 
Polyxbnides,  admiral  of  the  fleet,  was  ordered  to  go  in  search  of  C.  Livius, 
who  commanded  that  of  the  Romans,  which  had  just  before  arrived  in  the 
iEgean  Sea,  and  to  attack  it.  They  met  near  Mount  Corychus  in  Ionia. 
The  battle  was  foug^ht  with  great  bravery  on  both  sides ;  but  at  last  Polyx- 
enides  was  vanquished,  and  obliged  to  fly.  Ten  of  his  ships  were  sunk, 
thirteen  taken,  and  he  escaped  with  the  rest  to  Ephesus.  TheKomans  sailed 
into  the  harbour  of  Canna,  in  iEtolia,  drew  their  ships  ashore,  and  fortified, 
with  a  good  intrenchment  and  rampart,  the  place  where  they  laid  them  up 
for  the  winter. 

Antiochus,at  the  time  this  happened,  was  in  Magnesia,  assembling  his  land- 
forces.  News  being  brought  that  his  fleet  was  defeated,  he  marched  toward 
the  coast,  and  resolved  to  equip  another,  s^o  powerful  as  to  be  able  to  preserve 
the  empire  of  those  seas.  For  this  purpose,  he  refitted  such  ships  as  had 
been  brought  off,  reinforced  them  with  new  ones,  and  sent  Hannibal  into 
Syria,  to  bring  those  of  Syria  and  Phoenicia.  He  also  gave  part  of  the  army 
to  Sefeucus  his  son,  whom  he  sent  into  ^tolia,  to  watch  the  Roman  fleet,  and 
awe  all  the  country  round ;  and  marched  in  person  with  the  rest  into  winter- 
quarters  in  Phrygia.t 

During  these  transactions,  the  iBtolian  ambassadors  arrived  at  Rome,  where 
they  pressed  to  be  admitted  to  audience,  because  the  truce  was  near  expiring. 
Quintius,  who  had  returned  from  Greece,  employed  all  his  influence  in  their 
favour.  But  he  found  the  senate  very  much  exasperated  against  the  ^tolians. 
They  were  considered,  no^  as  common  enemies,  but  as  a  people  so  very  un- 
tractable,  that  it  would  be  to  no  purpose  tu  conclude  an  alliance  with  them. 
After  several  da3'^s  debate,  in  which  they  were  neither  allowed  nor  refused 
peace,  two  proposals  were  made  to  them,  and  left  to  their  option :  these  were, 
either  to  submit  entirely  to  the  will  of  the  senate,  or  to  pay  a  tliousand  talents, 
and  to  acknowledge  all  those  for  their  friends  or  enemies,  whom  the  Romans 
should  consider  as  such.  As  the  iEtolians  desired  to  know  particularly^ how 
far  they  were  to  submit  to  the  will  of  the  senate,  no  express  answer  was  made 
them.  They  therefore  withdrew,  without  obtaining  any  thing,  and  were  or- 
dered to  leave  Rome  that  very  day,  and  Italy  in  a  fortnight.J 

The  next  year,  theRomans  gave  the  command  of  the  land  armies,  which 
had  been  under  Acilius,  to  L.  Cornelius  Scipio,  the  new  consul,  under  whom 
Scipio  Africanus,  his  broth^T,  had  offered  to  serve  as  lieutenant.  The  senate 
tnd  people  of  Rome  were  very  desirous  of  trying,  which  of  the  two,  Scipio 
or  Hannibal,  the  conoueror  or  the  conquered,  would  be  of  the  greatest  ser- 
vice  to,th^  army  in  which  he  should  fight.  .  The  command  of  the  fleet,  was 
transferred  from  Livius  to  L.  Ji^milius  Ifhegillus.§ 

The  consul,  on  arriving  in  iEtolia.  did  not  trifle  away  his  time  in  besieg 
tng  one  town  after  another ;  but  wholly  attentive  to  his  principal  object,  after 
granting  the  ^toliansatruce  for  six  mondis,  in  order  tnat  they  might  have 

*  A.  M.  3813.    Ant.  J.  C.  I9l.    Liv.  Uxxtvi.  n.  41-^45.    Appiag.  in  Syr.  p.  99. 
i^Wtji-XWHu  B.  8,     AppiwiASyr.p.  100.  t  Liv,  I.  XXXvil  ft.  1. 
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hill  time  for  sending  a  second  embany  to  Rome,  resolved  to  march  liis  army 
through  Thessal^;^  jMacedunia,  and  Thrace,  ana  from  thence  to  cross  over 
into  Asia.  He  however,  thought  it  adviseable  previously  to  inform  himself 
how  Philip  might  stand  affected.  This  prince  g^ve  the  armv  such  a  recep- 
tion vas  might  1^  expected  from  the  most  faithful  and  most  seaSous  ally.  At 
its  arrival,^ as  well  as  departure,  he  furnished  h  all  necessary  refreshments  and 
supplies,  with  a  truly  royal  raaenificence.  In  the  entertainments  be  made 
for  the  consul,  his  brother^  and  the  chief  officers  of  the  RomanSj  he  discovered 
an  easy,  graceful  air,  and  such  a  politeness  as  was  very  pleasing  to  Sdpio  A  A 
ricanus.  For  this  great  man,  who  excelled  in  every  thing,  was  not  an  enemy 
to  a  certain  elegance  oPmanners  and  noble  generosity,  provided  they  did  not 
degenerate  into  luxury.* 

The  praise  which  Livy  g[ives  Scipio  in  this  place,  is  also  very  honourable 
to  Philip.  He  had  at  that  time  for  his  guests,  the  most  illustrious  personages 
m  tlie  world,  a  Roman  consul,  and  at  the  same  time  general  of  the  armies  of 
that  republic  ;  and  not  only  him,  but  Scipio  African  us,  that  consul's  brother* 
Profusion  is  ordinary,  and  in  some  measure  pardonable  on  these  occasions  , 
and  yet  nothing  of  that  kind  appeared  in  the  reception  which  Philip  gave  to 
his  guests.  He  regaled  them  in  such  a  manner  as  became  a  great  pnnce,  and 
with  a  magnificence  that  suited  their  dignity  and  his  own ;  out,  at  the  same 
time,  was  Far  from  discovering  the  least  pomp  or  ostentation,  and  was  infi- 
nitely improved  by  the  engaging  manners  of  the  master  of  the  feast,  and  by 
the  care  he  took  to  set  before  his  euests,  with  taste  and  decorum,  whatever 
might  be  most  agreeable  to  them.  '^  Multa  in  eo  dexteritas  et  humanitas  visa." 
TlKse  pexsonal  qualities,  in  the  sense  of  Scipio,  did  Philip  greater  honour, 
and  gave  his  guests  a  more  advantageous  idea  of  him,  than  the  most  sump- 
tuous profusion  could  have  done.  This  excellent  taste  on  both  sides,  so  un- 
common in  princes  and  great  men,  is  a  fine  model  for  persons  of  their  high 
rank. 

The  consul  and  his  brother,  in  return  for  the  noble  and  generous  reception 
which  Philip  had  given  the  army,  remitted  him,  in  the  name  of  the  Roman 
people,  who  had  invested  him  with  full  powers  for  that  purpose,  the  remainder 
of  the  sum  he  was  to  pay  them. 

Philip  seemed  to  make  it  his  duty,  as  well  as  pleasure,  to  accompany  the 
Roman  army,  and  to  supply  it  with  ne<:essaries  of  every  kind,  not  only  in 
Macedonia,  but  as  far  as  Thrace.  His  experience  taught  him,  now  much  the 
Roman  forces  were  superior  to  his  own ;  and  his  inability  to  shake  off  the 
yoke  of  obedience  and  submission,  always  grating  to  kings,  obliged  him  to 
cultivate  the  good  opinion  of  a  people  on  whom  his  future  fate  depended  ;  and 
it  was  wise  in  him  to  do  that  with  a  good  grace,  which  he  would  otherwise 
in  some  measure  have  been  obliged  to  do.  For  in  reality,  it  was  scarcely 
possible  for  him  not  to  retain  a  very  strong  reseniment  a^inst  the  Romans, 
for  the  condition  to  wnica  tbf^y  bad  reduced  him ;  for  kings  are  never  alile 
to  accustom  tnemselves  to  depend  on,  and  submit  to  others* 

In  the  mean  time,  the  Roman  fleet  advanced  toward  Thrace,  to  favonr  the 
passage  of  the  consul's  army  into  Asia.  Polyxenides,  the  admiral  of  Antio- 
chus,  who  was  a  Rhodian  exile,  by  a  stratagem,  defeated  Pausistratus,  who  ' 
comihanded  the  Rhodian  fleet  appointed  to  succour  the  Romans.  He  attacked 
him  by  surprise  in  the  harbour  of  Samos,  and  burnt  or  sunk  twenty-nine  of 
liis  ships ;  and  Pausistratus  himself  lost  his  life  in  this  engagement.  The  Rho- 
dians,  so  far  from  being  discouraged  by  this  great  loss,  meditated  only  their  ^ 
revenue  ;  and,  with  incredible  despatch,  they  fitted  out  a  more  powerful  fleet 
than  the  former.  It  joined  that  of  iEmilius,  and  both  fleets-  sailed  toward 
Elea,  to  aid  Eumenes,  who  was  besieged  in  his  capital  by  Seleucus.     Thig 


*  Malta  ID  en  et  dexterilM  et  Iiumaottes  vba,  qiMB  commendebilia,  epud  Africainm  emit;  w'mm 
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succour  arrived  very  opportunely ;  Eumenes  being  just  on  the  point  of  benig 
reduced  by  the  enemy.  Diophanes,  the  AcliBean,  who  had  formed  himseli 
under  the  famous  Philopoemen,  obliged  the  enemy  to  raise  the  siege.  He  had 
entered  the  city  with  one  thousand  foot  and  one  hundred  horse.  At  the  head 
of  his  own  troops  only,  and  in  sight  of  the  inhabitants,  who  did  not  dare  to 
follow  him,  he  performed  actions  of  such  extraordinary  bravery,  as  obliged 
S^leucus  at  length  to  raise  the  siege,  and  quit  the  country.* 

The  Rhodian  fleet  beinff  afterwards  detached  in  quest  of  Hannibal,  who 
was  bringing  to  the  king,  the  fleets  of  Syria  and  Phoenicia,  theRhodians  alone 
fought  him  on  the  coasts  of  Pamphylia.  By  the  goodness  of  their, ships,  and 
the  skill  of  their  seamen,  they  defeated  that  great  captain,  drove  him  into  the 
port  of  Megista,  near  Patara ;  and  there  blocked  him  up  so  close,  as  made 
It  impossible  for  him  to  act  for  the  service  of  the  king.f 

The  news  of  this  defeat  reached  Antiochus,  nearly  at  the  same  time  that 
advice  was  brought,  that  the  Roman  consul  was  advancing  by  hasty  marches 
into  Macedonia,  and  was  preparing  to  pass  the  Hellespont,  and  enter  Asia. 
Antiochus  then  saw  the  imminent  danger  ho  was  in,  and  made  haste  to  take 
all  possible  means  for  preventing  it. 

He  sent  ambassadors  to  Prusias,  king  of  Bitl^nia,  to  inform  him  of  the  de- 
sign which  the  Romans  had  of  entering  Asia.  Thev  were  directed  to  explain, 
in  the  strongest  terms,  the  fatal  consequences  of  that  enterprise :  that  they 
were  coming  with  a  design  to  destroy  all  the  kingdoms  in  the  world,  and  sub- 
ject them  to  the  empire  of  the  Romans  :  that  after  having  subdued  rhilip  and 
Nabis,  they  had  resolved  to  attack  him :  that  should  he  have  the  ill-fortune 
to  be  overcome,  the  fire  spreading,  would  soon  reach  Bithynia :  that  no  aid 
could  be  expected  from  Eumenes,  as  he  had  voluntarily  submitted  himseif, 
and.  with  his  own  hands,  put  on  the  Roman  chains.t 

These  motives  nad  made  a  great  impression  on  rrusias,  but  the  letters  he 
received  at  the  same  time  from  Scipio  the  consul,  and  his  brother,  contributed 
very  much  to  remove  his  fears  and  suspicions.  The  latter  represented  to  him, 
that  it  was  the  constant  practice  of  the  Romans,  to  bestow  the  greatest  honours 
on  such  kings  as  sought  their  alliance  ;  and  he  mentioned  several  examples  in 
which  he  himself  had  been  concerned.  He  said,  that  in  Spain,  several  princes, 
who,  before  they  were  favoured  with  the  protection  of  the  Romans,  had  made 
a  very  inconsiderable  figure,  had  since  become  great  kings ;  that  Masinissa  had 
not  only  been  restored  to  his  kingdom,  but  that  the  dominions  of  Syphax  had 
been  given  to  him,  which  made  him  one  of  the  most  powerful  princes  in  the 
world ;  that  Piiilip  and  Nabis,  though  vanquished  by  Quintius,  had  been  suf^ 
fered  to  sit  peaceably  on  their  thrones ;  that,  the  year  before,  the  tribute  which 
Philip  had  agreed  to  pay  was  remitted,  and  his  son,  who  was  a  hostage  in  Rome, 
sent  back  to  him  ;  that  as  to  Nabis,  he  would  have  been  on  the  throne  at  that 
time,  had  he  not  lost  his  life  by  the  treachery  of  the  iEtolians. 

The  arrival  of  Livius  who  had  commanded  the  fleet,  and  whom  the  Romans 
had  sent  as  their  ambassador  to  Prusias,  fully  determined  him.  He  made  it 
clear  to  him,  which  party  might  naturally  expect  to  be  victorious ;  and  how 
much  safer  it  would  be  for  him  to  rely  on  the  friendship  of  the  Romans,  than 
on  that  of  Antiochus. 

This  king,  being  disappointed  in  the  hopes  he  had  entertained  of  bringing 
over  Prusias  to  Jiis  interest,  now  meditated  only  how  he  might  best  oppose  the 
"  '     ""  seat  of  war 

recover  the 

,  ^  ,  _ —  — ^.., ^ _. ,'two  battles 

(olated  above  ;  that  then  he  might  employ  his  fleets  against  whom,  and  in 
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what  manner  he  pleased ;  and  that  it  would  be  impossible  fur  the  enemy  to 
transport  an  army  into  Asia  by  the  Hellespont,  or  by  any  other  way,  when  his 
fleets  should  be  wholly  employed  in  preventing  it.  Antiochus  therefore  re- 
solved to  hazard  a  second  battle,  and  for  that  purpose  went  to  Ephesiis,  where 
his  fleet  lay.  He  there  reviewed  it,  manned  it  in  the  best  manner  in  his  power, 
furnished  it  abundantly,  with  all  things  necessary  for  another  engagement,  and 
sent  it  once  more,  under  the  command  of  Polyzenides,  in  quest  of  the  enemy, 
with  orders  to  fight  them.  He  was  induced  to  this  resolution  by  receiving 
advice  that  a  great  part  of  the  Rhodian  fleet  continued  near  Patara  ;  and  that 
king  Eumenes  had  sailed  with  his  whole  fleet  to  the  Chersonesus,  to  join  thb 
consul. 

^  Polyxenidescameup  with  JEmilius  and  the  Romans  near  Myonesus,a  ma* 
ritime  city  of  Ionia,  and  attacked  it  with  as  little  success  as  before.  iEnii* 
lius  obtained  a  complete  victory,  and  obliged  him  to  retire  to  Ephesus,  aAer 
having  sunk  or  burned  twenty-nine  of  his  ships,  and  taken  thirteen. 

^  Antiochus  was  so  struck  with  the  news  of  thts  defeat,  that  he  seemed  entirely 
disconcerted ;  and,  as  if  he  had  been  deprived  of  his  senses,  he  on  a  sudden 
took  such  measures  as  were  evidently  contrary  to  his  interest,  in  his  conster 
nation,  he  sent  orders  for  drawing  his  forces  out  of  Lysimachia  and  the  other 
cities  of  the  Hellespont,  to  prevent  their  falling  into  tne  hands  of  the  enemy, 
who  were  marching  toward  those  parts,  with  a  design  of  crossing  into  Asia ; 
whereas  the  o^ly  probable  means  of  preventing  thaU  would  have  been^  to 
leave  those  trooi>s  m  the  places  where  they  were.  For,  Lysimachia  being 
very  strong^ly  fortified,  might  have  maintained  a  long  siege,  and  peijiaps  vei^ 
far  in  the  winter ;  which  would  have  greatly  incommoded  tne  enemy,  by  their 
want  of  provisions  and  forage }  andduringthe  interval,  he  might  have  taken 
measures  for  an  accommodation  with  the  Romans.* 

He  not  oiily  committed  a  great  error,  in  drawing  his  forces  out  of  those 
places  at  a  time  when  they  were  most  necessary  in  them,  but  did  it  in  so  pre- 
cipitate a  manner,  that  his  troops  abandoned  all  the  ammunition  and  provi- 
sions, of  which  he  had  laid  up  very  considerable  quantities,  behind  them  in 
those  cities.  By  this  means,  when  the  Romans  entered  them,  they  found 
ammunition  and  provisions  in  such  great  plenty,  that  they  seemed  to  have 
been  prepared  expressly  for  the  use  of  their  armv  ;  and  at  the  same  time,  the 
passage  of  the  Hellespont  was  so  open,  that  they  carried  over  their  army 
without  the  least  opposition,  at  that  very  part  where  the  enemy  might  have 
disputed  it  with  them  to  the  greatest  advantage. 

We  have  here  a  sensible  image  of  what  is  so  often  mentioned  in  the  scrip- 
ture, that  when  God  is  determined  to  punish  and  deistroy  a  kingdom,  he  de- 
prives either  the  king,  his  commanded,  or  ministers,  of  counsel,  prudence, 
and  courage.  With  this  he  makes  the  prophet  Isaian  threaten  nis  people. 
'*  For  behold,  the  Lord,  the  Lord  of  hosts,  doth  take  away  from  Jerusalem, 
and  from  Judah,  the  stay  and  the  staff*,  the  whole  stay  of  bread,  and  the  whole 
stay  of  water.  The  mighty  man,  and  the  man  of  war,  the  judge,  and  the 
prophet,  and  the  prudent,  and  the  ancient.  The  captain  of  fifty,  and  the 
honourable  man,  and  the  counsellor,  and  the  cunning  artificer,  and  the  elo- 
quent  orator.'^f  But  a  very  remarkable  circumstance  is,  that  our  pagan  his* 
torian  says  here  expressly,  and  repeats  it  twice,  that "  God  took  away  th% 
king's  judgment,  and  overthrew  his  reason  ;  a  punishment,"  says  he,  **thaL 
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made  fajm  ^en  averse  to  all  the  ^ood  counsel  that  could  be  given  luin.  ThU 
is  what  David  besouji^ht  God  to  do  with  regard  to  Ahitophel,  Absalom's  mi- 
nister :  "O  Lord,  I  pray  thee,  turn  the  counsel  of  Ahitophel  into  (ooYysh 
cess/'*  The  word  in  the  Latin  version  is  very  strong,  inpatua  :  the  import 
of  which  is,  however  prudent  his  counsels  may  be,  make  them  appear  foolish 
and  stupid  to  Absalom  ;  and  tliey  accordingly  did  appear  so.  "And  Ab- 
salom and  all  the  men  of  Israel  saici.  The  counsel  of  Hushal  the  Archite  Is 
better  than  the  counsel  of  Ahitophel  j  for  the  Lord  had  appointed  to  defeat 
the  good  counsel  of  Ahitophel,  to  the  intent  that  tlie  I^ora  might  bring  evil 
upon  Absalom*" 

The  Romans,  on  arriving  in  Asia,  halted  some  time  at  Troy,  which  they 
considered  as  the  cradle  of  their  origin,  and  as  their  primitive  country,  froiu 
whence  they  set  out  to  settle  in  Italy.  The  consul  offered  up  sacrifices  to 
Minerva,  who  presided  over  the  citadel.  Both  parties  were  overjoyed,  as 
fathers  with  children,  who  meet  after  a  long  separation.  The  inhabitants  of 
this  city,  seeing  their  posterity  conquerors  of  the  west  and  of  Africa,  and 
laying  claim  to  Asia,  as  a  kingdom  that  had  been  possessed  by  their  ances- 
tors, imagined  they  saw  Troy  rise  out  of  its  ashes  in  greater  splendour  than 
ever.  On  the  other  side,  the  Romans  were  infinitely  delighted  to  see  them- 
selves in  the  ancient  abooe  of  their  forefathers,  who  had  given  birth  to  Rome ; 
and  to  contemplate  its  temples  and  deities,  wnich  they  had  in  common  with 
that  city.t 

When  advice  was  brought  to  Antiochus  that  the  Romans  had  passed  the 
Hellespont,  he  began  to  think  himself  undone.  He  now  would  nave  been 
very  glad  to  deliver  himself  from  a  war  in  which  he  had  engaged  rashly,  and 
without  examining  seriously  all  its  consequences.  This  made  him  resolve  to 
send  an  ambassador  to  the  Romans,  to  propose  conditions  of  peace.  A  re- 
ligious ceremony  had  retarded  the  march  of  the  army^  it  having  halted  for 
several  days  that  were  the  festival  days  at  Rome,  in  which  the  sacred  shields, 
called  Ancilia,  were  carried  in  solemn  procession  with  great  pomp.  Scipio 
Africanus,  who  was  one  of  the  Salii,  or  priests  of  Mars,  w'hose  office  it  was 
to  keep  these  shields,  had  not  yet  crossed  the  sea ;  for,  being  one  of  the  Salii, 
he  could  not  leave  tne  place  where  the  festival  was  celebrated  ;  so  that  the 
army  was  obliged  to  wait  for  him.  How  greatly  is  it  to  be  regretted,  that 
persons  of  so  much  religion  were  no  better  enlightened,  and  directed  their 
worship  to  such  improper  oWects  1  This  delay  gave  the  king  some  hopes  ; 
for  he  imagined  that  the  Romans,  immediately  upon  their  arrival  in  Asia, 
would  attack  him.  Besides,  the  noble  character  he  had  heard  of  Scipio  Afri- 
canus, as  his  greatness  of  soul,  his  generositv  and  clemency  to  those  he  had 
conquered,  both  in  Spain  and  Africa^  gave  him  hopes  that  this  ^eat  man, 
now  satiated  with  glory,  would  not  be  averse  to  an  accommodation  ;  espe- 
cially as  he  had  a  present  to  make  to  him,  which  could  not  but  be  infinitely 
agreeable.  ,This  was  his  own  son,  a  child,  who  had  been  taken  at  sea,  as  he 
was  going  in  a  boat  from  Chakis  to  Orcum,  according  to  Livy.J 

Heraclides  Byzantinus,  who  was  the  speaker  in  this  embassy,  opened  the 
speech  with  saying,  that  the  very  circumstance  which  had  frustrated  all  the 
rest  of  the  negotiations  for  peace,  between  his  master  and  the  Romans,  now 
rtjade  him  hope  success  in  the  present ;  because  all  the  difficulties  which  had 
hitherto  prevented  their  taking  effect,  were  entirely  removed :  that  the  kin^, 
to  put  a  stop  to  the  complaints  of  his  still  keeping  possession  of  any  city  in 
Europe,  had  abandoned  Lysimachia :  that  as  to  Smyrna,  Lampsacus,  and 

•  Infatua,  qaasso,  Domine,  consilium  Ahitophel. — Domini  aiitem  natn  dissrpatum  est  consilium  Ahitophel 
utile,  ut  indxteerei  Don^rmit  tuptr  JlhsaUrtn  malum.    2  King.  c.  xt.  31.  et  xvii.  14.  *«  O  Lord,  I  pray  the« 
turn  the  counsel  of  Ahitophel  into  foolishness."  3  Sam.  c.  xir.  31.    ••  For  the  Loi^  had  appointed  to  defeat 
the  good  counsel  of  Ahitophel,  to  <&c  tnf«n<  0Mt  th*  Lord  might  bring  evil  upon  Ahsalim.'*     Chun 
xvii. j>.  1.  f  Justin.  1.  xxxL  c.  8. 

X  Lit.  I.  zzsyii.  n.  33—45.    VcHgb,  ia  ExMxpt.  htgat,  c  99.    Jostw.  1.  xxx',  c.  7,  8.    Appian.  in  S  vr 
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other  city  belonging  to  their  aUies,  which  they  should  demand  of  him :  that 
he  would  consent  to  refund  the  Romans  half  the  expenses  of  thb  war.  He 
concluded  with  exhorting  them  to  call  to  mind  the  uncertamty  and  vkissltudcs 
of  human  things, and  not  lay  too  in^at  a  stress  on  their  present  prosperity: 
that  they  ought  to  rest  satisfied  with  making  Europe,  whose  extent  was  so 
immense,  the  Doundaries  of  their  empire :  that  if  they  were  ambitious  of  join* 
ing  some  part  of  Asia  to  it,  the  king  would  acquiesce  with  theur  desirei  pr«^ 
vlaed  the  limits  of  it  were  clearly  settled. 

The  ambassador  imag^ined  that  these  proposalsi  which  seemed  to  advan* 
tageous,  could  not  be  rejected ;  but  the  Romans  judged  difierently.  With 
regard  to  the  expenses  of  the  war,  as  the  king  had  very  unjustly  been  the  oc 
casion  of  it,  they  were  of  opinion  that  he  ousht  to  defray  the  whole  ex|>eiise : 
they  were  not  satisfied  with  his  evacuating  uie  garrisons  he  had  in  Ionia  and 
iEtolia ;  but  pretended  to  restore  all  Asia  to  its  liberty,  in  the  same  manner 
as  they  had  done  Greece,  which  could  not  be  effected,  unless  the  kmg  aban* 
doned  all  Asia  on  this  side  Mount  Taurus. 


Heradides,  not  being  able  to  obtain  any  thing  in  the  public  audience,  en- 
deavoured, pursuant  to  nis  private  instructions,  particularly  to  conciliate  Sci> 
pio  Africanus.  He  began  by  assuring^  him,  that  the  king  would  send  him  his 
son  without  ransom.  Afterwards,  beinr  very  little  acquainted  with  Scipio's 
greatness  of  soul,  and  the  character  of  the  Romans,  he  promised  him  a  large 


following  answer :  ^  I  am  not  surprised  to  find  you  unacquainted 
l>oth  with  me  and  the  Romans.  a»  you  do  not  even  know  the  condition  of  the 
prince  who  sent  you  hither.  If,  as  you  assert,  the  uncertainty  of  the  fate  of 
war  should  prompt  us  to  p;rant  you  peace  upon  easier  terms,  your  sovereign 
should  have  kept  possession  of  Lysimachia,  in  order  to  have  shut  us  out  of 
the  Chersonesus ;  or  he  should  have  met  us  in  the  Hellespont,  to  have  disputed 
our  passage  into  Asia.  But,  by  abandoning  them  to  us,  he  put  the  yoke  on 
'his  own  neck ;  so  that  all  he  now  has  to  do,  b,  to  subnlit  to  whatever  con* 
ditions  we  shall  think  fit  to  prescribe.  Among  the  several  offers  he  makes 
me,  I  cannot  but  be  strongly  affected  with  that  which  relates  to  the  giving  me 
back  my  son :  I  hope  the  rest  will  not  have  the  power  to  tempt  me.  As  a 
I>rivate  man,  I  can  promise  to  preserve  eternally  the  deepest  sense  of  gra- 
titude, for  so  precious  a  gift  as  ne  offers  me  in  my  son ;  but  as  a  public  one, 
he  must  expect  nothing  from  me.  Go,  therefore,  and  tell  him,  in  my  name, 
that  the  best  counsel  I  can  give  him,  is  to  lay  down  his  arms ;  and  not  reject 
any  articles  of  peace  which  may  be  proposed  to  him.  This  is  the  best  advice 
I  could  give  him  as  a  good  and  faithfiil  friend." 

Antiochus  thought  that  the  Romans  could  not  have  prescribed  harder  con- 
ditions had  they  conquered  him ;  and  such  a  peace  appeared  to  him  as  fatal 
as  the  most  unfortunate  war.  He,  therefore,  prepared  for  a  battle,  as  the 
Romans  did  also  on  their  side. 

The  king  was  encamped  at  Thyatira,  where,  hearing  that  Scipio  lay  ill  at 
Elea,  he  sent  his  son  to  him.  This  was  a  remedy  that  operated  both  on  the 
body  and  mind,  and  restored  both  joy  and  health  to  a  sick  and  afSicted.  father. 
After  embracing  bim  a  long  time  in  his  arms,  '*  Go^"  says  he  to  the  envoys, 
^*  and  thank  the  king  from  me ;  and  tell  him,  that  at  present,  the  only  testi- 
mony I  can  eive  him  of  my  gratitude,  is.  to  advise  bun  not  to  fight,  till  he 
nears  of  my  having  arrived  in  the  camp.''  Perhaps  Scipio  thought,  that  a 
delay  of  some  davs  would  give  the  kin^  an  opportunity  of  reflecting  more 
seriously  than  he  had  hitherto  done,  and  incline  hhn  to  conclude  a  solid  peace* 

Although  the  superiority  of  the  forces  of  Antiochus,  which  were  much  more 
suaaerous  than  those  of  the  Romans,  might  naturally  induce  him  to  venture 
m  batde  immediately,  yet  the  wisdom  and  authori^  of  Scipio,  whom  he  coo- 
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Bidered  as  his  last  refuge  Jn  case  any  calamitous  accident  should  hehii  him, 
prevailed  over  the  former  consideration.  He  passed  the  river  Phrygius, 
which  is  supposed  to  be  the  Hermus,  and  posted  himself  near  Magnesia,  at 
the  foot  of  Mount  Sipylus ;  where  he  fortified  his  camp  so  strongly,  as  not  to 
fear  b^ng  attacked  in  it. 

The  consul  followed  soon  after.  The  armies  continued  several  days  in 
«ight,  durine^  which  Antiochus  did  not  once  move  out  of  his  camp.  His  army 
consisted  of  seventy  thousand  foot,  twelve  thousand  horse,  and  fifty-four  ele- 
phants ;  that  of  the  Romans  was  composed,  in  the  whole,  of  but  thirty  thou- 
-sand  men,  and  sixteen  elephants.  The  consul,  finding;  that  the  kine  lay  still, 
summoned  his  council,  to  debate  on  what  was  to  be  done,  in  case  he  should 
persist  in  refusing  to  venture  a  battle.  He  represented,  that  as  the  winter 
was  approaching,  it  would  be  necessary,  notwithstanding  the  severity  of  the 
season,  for  the  soldiers  to  keep  the  field  ;  or,  if  they  should  go  into  winter 
quarters,  to  discontinue  the  war  until  the  following  year.  The  Romans  never 
•DO wed  so  much  contempt  for  an  enemy  as  on  this  occasion  ;  they  all  cried 
aloud,  that  it  would  be  proper  to  march  immediately  against  the  ei\emy  ;  to 
take  advantage  of  the  ardour  of  the  troops,  who  were  ready  to  force  the  pal- 
iisades,  and  pass  the  intrenchments ;  to  attack  the  enemy  in  their  camp,  in 
case  they  would  not  quit  it.  There  is  some  probability  that  the  consul  was 
desirous  of  anticipating  the  arrival  of  his  brother,  since  his  presence  only 
would  have  diminished  the  glory  of  his  success. 

The  next  day,  the  consul,  after  viewing  the  situation  of  the  camp,  advanced 
with  his  army  toward  it  in  order  of  battle.  The  king,  fearing  that  a  longer 
delay  would  lessen  the  courage  of  his  own  soldiers,  and  animate  the  enemy, 
at  last  marched  out  with  his  troops,  and  both  sides  prepared  for  a  deci- 
sive battle. 

Every  thing  was  uniform  in  the  consul's  army,  with  regard  to  the  men  as 
well  as  arms.  It  consisted  of  two  Roman  legions,  of  five  thousand  four  hun- 
dred men  each,  and  two  such  bodies  of  Latin  infantry.  The  Romans  were 
posted  in  the  centre,  and  the  Latins  in  the  two  wings,  the  left  of  which  extended 
toward  the  river.  The  first  line  of  the  centre  was  composed  of  pikemen,  or 
hastati ;  the  second  of  principes,  and  the  third  of  triarii :  these^  properly  speak- 
ing, composed  the  main  body.*  On  the  side  of  the  right  wmg,  to  cover  and 
sustain  it,  the  consul  had  posted  on  the  same  line,three  thousand  Achaean 
infantry  and  auxiliary  forces  of  Eumenes  ;  and,  in  a  column,  three  thousand 
horse,  eiffht  hundred  of  which  belonged  to  Eumenes,  and  the  rest  to  the  Ro- 
mans. He  posted  at  the  extremity  of  this  wing,  the  Iight*armed  Trallians 
and  Cretans.  It  was  not  thought  necessary  to  strengthen  the  left  winff  in  this 
manner,  because  the  rivers  and  banks,  which  were  very  steep,  seemed  a  suffi- 
cient rampart ;  but,  for  greater  security,  four  squadrons  of  horse  were  posted 
there.  To  guard  the  camp,  they  left  two  thousand  Macedonians  and  Thr^i- 
cians,  who  followed  the  army  as  volunteers.  The  sixteen  elephants  were 
posted  behind  the  triarii,  as  a  corps-de-reserve,  and  as  a  rear-guard.  It  was 
not  thought  proper  to  oppose  them  to  those  of  the  enemy,  not  only  because 
the  latter  were  greatly  superior  in  number,  but  because  the  African  elephants, 
were  very  much  inferior  both  in  size  and  strength  to  those  of  India,  and  t!iere 
fore  were  not  able  to  oppose  them. 

The  king's  army  was  more  varied,  on  account  of  the  different  n^ttions 
which  composed  jt,  and  the  disparify  of  their  arms.  Sixteen  thousand  foot, 
armed  after  the  Macedonian /ashion,  and  who  composed  the  phalanx,  formed 
the  main  body.  This  phalanx  was  divided  into  ten  bodies,  each  of  fifty  men 
in  firont  by  thirty-two  deep :  and  two  elephants  were  posted  in  each  of  the 
intervals  which  separated  tnem.  It  was  this  which  formed  the  prmcipal 
strengtli  of  the  army.  The  sight  only  ofthe  elephants  inspired  terror.  Their 
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*  Thete  are  the  namei  of  tbe  three  different  bodies  of  troops  of  which  the  ioCuntrr  of  the  Ronui  kciiNit 
fniiirtc^ 
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rise,  which  in  itself  was  very  remarkable,  was  increased  by  the  cmameiit  of 
their  heads,  and  their  plumes  of  feathers,  which  #ere  embellished  inth  gold^ 
silver,  purplcLapd  ivory ;  vain  ornaments,  which  invite  an  enemy  by  the 
hopes  of  spoils,  and  are  no  defence  to  an  army.  The  elephants  earned  towers 
on  thdr  backs,  in  which  were  four  fighting  men,  besides  the  leader  or  guide. 
To  the  right  of  this  phalanx  was  drawn  up,  in  a  column,  part  of  the  cavalry, 
one  thousand  five  hundred  Asiatic  Gaols,  three  thousand  cuirassiera  turneci 
cap-a^iie,  and  one  thousand  horse,  the  flower  of  the  Medes  and  other  neigl^ 
Ixraring  nations.  A  body  of  sixteen  elephants  was  posted  next  in  filn.  A 
little  beyond,  was  the  king^s  regiment,  composed  of  the  arffyraspides,  so  called 
from  their  arms  being  of  silver.  After  them  twelve  hundr^  Dabae,  all  bow« 
men ;  to  wImmbi  were  added  two  thousand  five  hundred  Mysians.  Tlien  three 
thousand  light-armed  Cretans  and  Trallians.  The  right  wing  was  dosed  by 
fourt  housand  slingers  and  ai  chers,  half  Cyrteans  and  half  El vmaeans.  The 
left  wing  was  drawn  up  in  nearlv  the  same  manner,  except  that,  before  part 
of  the  cavalry,  were  posted  the  chariots  armed  with  scythes ;  with  the  camels, 
mounted  by  Arabian  bowmen,  whose  swords,  made  tnm,  in  order  that  the  n» 
ders  might  reach  down  from  the  backs  oi  these  beasts,  were  six  feet  long. 
The  king  commanded  the  right ;  Seleucus  his  son.  and  Antipater  hb  nephew, 
the  left ;  and  three  lieutenant-generals  the  main  body. 

A  thick  fog  rising  in  the  morning,  the  sky  grew  so  dark,  that  it  was  not 
possible  for  the  kin^s  soldiers  to  diranguish  one  another,  and  act  In  concert, 
on  account  of  theur  |reat  extent^  and  the  damp,  occasioned  by  this  foe,  greatly 
relaxed  the  bow-stnngs,  the  slmgs.  and  the  thongs  or  straps  called  amenta, 
which  were  used  for  throwing  javelins.  The  Romans  did  not  suffer  the  same 
disadvantages,  because  they  used  scarcely  any  but  heavy  arms,  swords,  and 
javelins ;  and  as  the  fi-ont  of  their  army  was  of  less  extent,  they  could  the  more 
easily  see  one  another. 

The  chariots  armed  with  scvthes,  which  Antiochus  had  flattered  himself 
would  terrify  ijie  enemy,  and  throw  them  into  confusion,  first  occasioned  the 
defeat  of  hh  own  forces.  Eumenes,  who  well  knew  both  where  their  strengdi 
and  weakness  lay,  opposed  to  them  the  Cretan  archers,  the  slingers  and  horse- 
men, who  discharge  javeDns ;  commanding  them  to  charge  them,  not  in  a 
body,  but  in  small  platoons ;  and  to  poor  on  them,  from  every  quarter,  darts, 
stones,  and  javelins :  shouting  as  loud  as  possible  all  the  while.  The  horses. 
frighten«l  at  these  snouts,  ran  away  with  die  chariots,  scoured  the  field  on  idl 
sioes,  and  turned  against  their  own  troops,  as  well  as  the  camels.  That  empty 
terror  thus  removed,  they  fought  hand  to  hand. 

But  diis  soon  proved  the  destruction  of  the  king's  anuy ;  for  the  troops 
which  were  posted  near  these  chariots,  having  been  broken  and  put  to  flight 
by  their  disorder,  left  every  part  naked  and  defenceless,  even  to  the  very  cui- 
rassiers.  The  Roman  cavalry  vigorously  charging  the  latter,  it  was  not  pos- 
sible for  them  to  stand  the  attack ;  so  that  thev  were  broken  immediate]  v. 
many  of  them  being  killed  on  the  spot,  because  the  weight  of  their  arms  womi 
not  permit  them  to  fly.  The  whole  left  winr  was  routed,  which  spread  an 
alarm  to  the  main  body,  formed  by  the  phalanx,  and  threw  it  in  disorder* 
The  Roman  legions  now  charged  it  advantageously ;  the  soldiers  wno  com- 
posed the  phalanx  not  having  an  opportunity  to  use  their  long  pikes,  because 
those  who  fled  had  taken  refnge  among  them,  and  prevented  their  fighting, 
while  the  Romans  poured  their  javelins  upon  them  from  all  sides.     The  ele- 

Shants  drawn  up  m  the  intervals  of  the  phalanx  were  of  no  service  to  it  The 
ioxnan  soldiers,  who  had  been  used  to  fight  in  the  wars  of  Africa  against, 
those  animals,  had  learned  how  to  avoid  their  irapettiosity,  dther  by  piercing 
their  sides  with  thdr  javelins,  or  by  ham-stringing  them  with  their  swords. 
l*he  first  ranks  of  the  phalanx  were  therefore  thrown  into  disorder,  and  the 
Romans  were  on  the  point  of  surrounding  the  rear-ranks,  when  advice  wr 
brouffat  thai  their  left  winf  ww  in  great  danfer. 


AntiockuSyWho  had  observed  that  the  flanks  of  this  left  wing^  werie  c^ulie      i 
uncovered^  and  that  only  four  squadrons  of  horse  had  been  i>osted  near^it,  as      'I 
supposing  it  sufficiently  defended  by  the  river,  charged  it  with  his  auxiliary      \\ 
ibrces  and  his  heavy  armed  horse,  not  only  in  front,  but  in  ilank ;  because  the 
four  squadrons,  being  unable  to  withstand-  the  charge  of  all  the  enemy's  cav-      i 
airy,  had  retired  upon  the  main  body,  and  left  open  their  ground  near  the      i 
river.     The  Roman  cavalry  having  bi^n  dirown  mto  dboraer,the  infantry      i 
soon  followed  it,  and  were  driven  as  far  as  the  camp.     Marcus  ^milius,  a      i 
military  tribune,  had  remained  to  guard  the  camp.  Seeing  the  Romans  flying      i 
toward  it,  he  marched  out  at  the  head  of  all  his  troops  to  meet  them,  and  re-      ;| 
proached  them  with  their  cowardice  and  ignominious  flight.    He  also  com- 
manded his  soldiers  to  shes^e  their  swords  in  all  they  met,  who  refused  to 
face  about  against  the  enemy.    This  order  beinr  given  so  seasonably, and      i 
immediately  put  in  execution,  had  the  desired  effect*  The  stronger  fear  pre-      i 
vailed  over  the  less.     Those  who  were  flying,  first  halted,  and  afterwards  re-     -| 
turned  to  the  batAe.    iEmilius,  with  his  body  of  troops,  which  consisted  of      \ 
two  thousand  brave,  well-disciplined  men,  opposed  the  king,  who  was  vigor-     i 
ously  pursuing  those  who  fled.  Attalus,the  brother  of  Eumenes,  having  quit-     j 
ted  the  right  wing,  on  receiving  advice  that  the  left  was  defeated,  flew  to  it 
very  seasonably  with  two  hundred  horse.    Antiochus,  being  how  charged  on 
every  side^  turned  his  horse  and  retired.    Thus  the  Romans,  having  defeated 
the  two  wings,  advanced  over  heaps  of  slain,  as  far  as  the  king's  camp,  and 
plundered  it. 

It  was  observed,  that  the  manner  in  which  the  king  drew  up  his* phalanx, 
was  one  of  the  causes  of  his  Ibsing  the  battle.  In  thb  TOdy,  the  chief  strength 
of  his  army  consisted,  and  it  had  hitherto  been  thought  mvincible.  It  was 
composed  entirely  of  veteran,  stout,  and  well-disciplined  soldiers.  To  enable 
his  phalanx  to  do  him  greater  service,  he  ought  to  have  given  it  less  depth, 
and  a  greater  front ;  whereas,  in  draipring  them  up  thirty-two  deep,  half  of 
them  were  of  no  use;  and  he  filled  up  the  rest  of  the  front  %ith  new  radsed 
troops,  without  courage  and  experience,  who  conseauently  could  not  be  de- 
pended on.  This,  however,  was  the  order  in  which  Philip  and  Alexander 
used  to  draw  up  their  phalanx.* 

There  fell  this  day,  in  the  battle,  in  the  pursuit,  and  the  plunder  of  the  camp, 
fifty  thousand  foot,  and  four  thousand  horse :  fourteen  hundred  were  taken  pri- 
soners, with  fifteen  elephants,  and  their  guides.  The  Romans  lost  but  three 
hundred  foot,  and  twenty-four  horse:  Eumenes  lost  twenty-five.  By  this  . 
victorv  the  Romans  acqtured  sJl  the  cities  of  Asia  Minor,  which  now  sub- 
mitted voluntarily  to  them. 

Antiochus  withdrew  to  Sardis,  with  as  many  of  his  forces  who  had  escaped 
the  slaughter  as  he  could  assemble.  From  that  city  he  marched  to  Celaenae 
in  Phr>'gia,to  which  place  he  heard  that  his  son  Seleucus  had  fled.  He  found 
him  there,  and  both  passed  mount  Taurus  with  the  utmost  diligence,  in  ordet 
to  reach  Syria* 

Neither  Hannibal  nor  Scipio  Africanus  were  in  the  battle.  The  fonner 
was  blocked  up  by  the  Rhodians  in  Pamphylia,  with  the  Syrian  fleet :  and 
the  latter  lay  ill  in  Elea. 

The  instant  Antiochus  arrived  at  Antioch,  he  sent  Antipater,  his  brother's 
son,  and  Xeuxis,  who  had  governed  I^dia  and  Phrygia  under  him,  to  the 
Romans,  in  order  to  sue  for  peace.  They  found  the  consul  at  Sardis.  with 
Scipio  Africanus  his  brother,  who  was  recovered.  They  applied  to  the  latter, 
who  presented  them  to  the  consul.  They  did  not  endeavour  to  excuse  Antio- 
chus in  any  manner ;  and  only  sued  humbly,  in  his  name,  for  peace.  <<  if ou 
have  always^"  said  he  to  them,  *^  pardoned  with  greatness  of  mind,  the  kincs 
-^nd  natbns  you  have  conquered.    How  much  more  should  you  be  induced 
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in  do  this,  after  a  victory  which  rives  you  the  empire  of  the  world .  Heiice 
forward,  liavinf^  become  equal  tci  tlie  gods,  lay  aside  all  animosity  against  mor- 
tals, and  make  the  good  of  tKe  human  race  your  sole  study  for  the  future."* 
The  council  was  summoned  upon  this  embassy,  and  after  having  seriously 
examined  the  affair,  t)ie  ambassadors  were  called  in.  Scipio  Africanus  spoke, 
and  acqiniinted  them  with  what  had  been  resolved.  He  said,  that  as  the  Ro- 
mans did  not  suffer  themselves  to  be  depressed  by  adversity, on  the  contrarv, 
ihey  were  never  too  elate  with  prosperity  ;  that  therefore  they  would  not  insist 
up'H)  any  other  demands,  than  those  they  had  made  before  the  battle ;  that 
Autiochus  should  evacuate  all  Asia  on  this  side  Mount  Taurus ;  that  he  should 
pay  all  the  expenses  of  the  war,  which  were  computed  at  nfteen  thousand 
Euboean  talents,!  and  tlie  payments  were  settled  as  follow;  five  hundred  talents 
to* be  paid  down;  two  thousand  five  hundred  when  the  senate  should  have 
ratified  the  treaty ;  and  the  rest  in  twelve  years,  a  thousand  talents  every  year : 
that  he  should  pay  Eumenes  the  four  hundred  talents  he  owed  him j  and  the 
residue  of  a  payment,  on  account  of  corn  with  which  the  king  of  rergamui 
his  father  had  furnished  the  king  of  Syria;  and  that  he  shouM  deliver  twenty 
hostages,  to  be  chosen  by  the  Romans.  He  added,  ^  The  Romans  cannot 
persuade  tlieraselves,  that  a  prince  who  gives  Hannibal  refuge,  is  sincerely  d^ 
sirous  of  peace.  They  therefore  demand  that  Hannibal  be  delivered  up  to 
them,  as  also  Tboas  the  £tolian,  who  was  the  chief  agent  in  exciting  tbif 
war.''    All  these  conditions  were  accepted. 

L.  Cotta  was  sent  to  Rome  with  the  ambassadofs  of  Antiochus,to  inform 
the  senate  of  the  particulars  of  this  negotiation,  and  to  obtain  the  ratification 
of  it.  Eunieues  set  out  at  the  same  time  for  Ronie^  whitlier  the  ambassadora 
of  the  cities  of  Asia  also  went.  Soon  afler,  the  nve  hundred  talents  were 
paid  to  the  consul  at  Ephesus,  hosta^s  were  given  for  the  remainder  of  the 
payment,  and  to  secure  the  other  articles  of  the  treaty,  Antiochus.  one  of  the 
k ing's  sons,  was  included  in  the  hostages.  He  afterwards  ascendea  the  throne. 
and  was  sumamed  Epiphanes.  ^  The  instant  Hannibal  and  Thoas  received 
advice  that  a  treaty  was  negotiating,  fearing  that  they  should  be  sacrificed  by 
it,  they  provided  for  their  own  safety,  by  retiring  before  it  was  concluded. 

The  iBtolians  had  before  sent  ambassadors  to  Rome,  to  solicit  an  accom- 
modation. To  succeed  the.  better,  they  had  the  assurance  to  spread  a  report 
in  Rome,  by  a  knavish  artifice  unworthy  the  character  they  bore,  that  the  two 
Scipios  had  been  seized  and  carried  off  at  an  interview,  and  that  Antiochus 
had  defeated  their  army.  Afterwards,  as  if  this  report  had  been  true,  and 
they  declared*  impudently  that  it  was  so,  they  assumed  a  haughty  tone  in  the 
j^enate,  and  seeded  to  demand  a  peace  rather  than  sue  lor  it  This  showed 
they  were  not  acquainted  with  the  genius  and  character  of  the  Romans,  who 
had  reason  to  be  ofiended  at  them  on  other  accounts.  They  therefore  were 
commanded  to  leave  Rome  that  very  day,  and  Italy  in  a  fortnight.  The  Ro- 
mans received  letters  from  the  consul  soon  after,  by  which  it  appeared  thai 
tliis  report  was  entirely  groundless. 

^  The  Romans  had  just  before  raised  M.  Fulvius  ^obilior  and  Cn.  Manlius 
Vulso  to  the  consulate.  In  the  division  of  the  provinces^  ^tolia  fell  by  lot 
to  Fulvius,  and  Asia  to  Manlius.^ 

The  arrival  of  Cotta  at  Rome,  who  brou|^ht  the  particulars  of  the  victory 
and  treaty  of  peace,  filled  the  whole  city  with  joy.  Prayers  and  sacrifices 
were  appointed,  by  way  of  thanksgiving,  for  three  da^. 

After  this  religious  solemnity  was  over,  the  senate  immediately  gave  bxj^ 
dlence,  first  to  Eumenes,  and  then  to  the  ambassadors.    At  tliis  audience,  one 

«  Lit.  1.  uxrii.  d.  46—49.    Polyb.  io  EscerfA.  Lent,  c  34.    Appiao.  in  Sjr.  p.  IIO— llS. 
t  Fineen  thousand  Attic  talents  amount  to  nearlj  nine  milllontof  dollan.    Those  of  £uboB«*  aecordiqf 
a>  Budasus,  wera  something  less. 

•crpU  Jjogti,  c  35     Appiao.  Ill  Syr.  p.  116. 
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of  the  most  important  aflTairs  that  had  ever  been  brought  before  the  senate,^ 
and  which  concerned  all  the  Grecian  cities  of  Asia,  was  to  be  considered.  It 
iS  well  known  that  liberty  Is  precious  and  de^r  to  all  men :  but  the  Greeks, 
in  particular,  were  inexpressibly  jealous  of  theirs.  They  considered  it  as  aji 
estate  of  inheritance,  which  had  devolved  to  them  from  their  ancestors,  aiid  » 
as  a  peculiar  privilege  that  distinguished  them  from  all  other  nations.  And, 
uideed,  the  least  attention  to  Grecian  history  will  show,  that  liberty  was  the 
great  motive  and  principle  of  all  their  enterprises  and  wars ;  and  m  a  man- 
ner the  soul  of  their  laws,  customs,  and  whole  frame  of  g^ovemment.  Philip, 
and  Alexander,  his  son,  gave  the  nrst  blow  to  it,  and  their  successors  had  ex- 
ceedingly abridj^d,  and  almost  extirpated  it.  The  Romans  had  a  short  time 
before  restored  it  to  all  the  cities  of  Greece,  after  having  reduced  Philip,  king 
of  Macedon.  The  cities  of  Asia,  after  the  defeat  of  Antiochus,  were  in  hopes 
,  of  the  same  indulgence.  The  Rhodians  had  sent  ambassadors  to  Rome,  pnn- 
cipally  to  solicit  that  favour  ibr  the  Greeks  of  Asia ;  and  it  was  immediau*]y 
the  interest  of  king  Eumenes  to  oppose  it  This  is  the  subject  on  which  the 
senate  were  now  to  debate,  and  the  decbion  of  which  held  all  Europe  and 
Asia  in  suspense. 

Eumenes  being  first  admitted  to  audience,  opened  his  speech  with  a  short 
compliment  to  the  senate,  for  the  glorious  protection  they  had  sranted  liirn, 
in  freeing  himself  and  his  brother,  when  besieged  in  Pergamus,tne  capital  of^ 
his  kingdom,  bv  Antiochus ;  and  in  securing  nis  kingdom  against  the  unjust 
enterprises  of  that  prince.     He  afterwards  congratulated  the  Romans  on  the 
happy  success  of  their  arms,  both  by  sea  and  land  ;  and  on  the  famous  vic- 
tory they  had  iust  before  rained,  by  which  they  had  driven  Antiochus  cut  of 
Europe,  as  well  as  from  all  Asia,  situated  on  this  side  of  Mount  Taurus.  He 
added,  that  as  to  himself,  and  the  service  he  had  endeavoured  to  do  the  Ro- 
mans, he  chose  rather  to  have  those  things  related  by  their  generals,  than  by 
himself.     The  modesty  <Jf  his  behaviour  was  univei-sally  applauded ;  but  h€ " 
was  desired  to  specify  the  particulars  in  which  the  senate  and  people  of  Rome 
could  oblige  him,  and  what  he  had  to  ask  of  them  :  assuring  him,  that  he 
might  rely  on  their  good  inclinations  toward  him.     He  replied,  that  if  the 
choice  of  a  recompence  was  proposed  to  him  by  others,  and  he  were  permit- 
ted to  consult  the  senate,  he  then  would  be  so  free,  as  to  ask  that  venerable 
body  what  answer  it  would  be  proper  for  him  to  make,  in  order  that  he  might 
not  insist  upon  immoderate  and  unreasonable  demands ;  but  that,  as  it  was 
from  the  senate  that  he  expected  to  be  gratified  in  al!  he  should  require,  h^ 
thought  it  most  adviseable  to  depend  entirely  on  their  generosity.     He  wa.s 
again  desired  to  explain  himself  cleariy  and  without  ambiguit/.     In  this  mu- 
tual contest  between  politeness  and  respect,  Ehimenes,  not  being  able  to  prevail 
with  himself  to  be  outdone,  quitted  the  assembly.     The  senate  still  persisted 
in  their  first  resolution;  and  the  reason  they  gave  for  it  was, that  the  king 
knew  what  it  best  suited  his  interest  to  ask.    He,  therefore,  was  brought  in 
again,  and  oblio^ed  to  explain  himself. 

He  then  made  the  following  speech.    **  I  should  have  still  continued  silent 
did  I  not  know  that  the  Rhodian  ambassadors,  whom  you  will  soon  admit  to 
audience,  will  make  such  demands  as  are  directly  contrary  to  my  interest. 
They  will  plead,  in  your  presence,  the  cause  of  all  the  Grecian  cities  of  Asia, 
and  pretend  that  they  ought  all  to  be  declared  free.   Can  it  be  doubted  tliut 
their  intention  in  tiiis  is,  to  deprive  me,  not  only  of  those  cities  which  will  l>e 
delivered,  but  eyeit  of  such  as  were  anciently  my  tributaries ;  and  that  their 
view  is,  by  so  signal  a  service,  to  subject  them  effectually  to  themselves,  under 
the  specious  title  of  confederate  cities  ?  They  will  not  fail  to  expatiate  strong^l  y 
on  their  own  disinterestedness ;  and  to  say,  that  they  do  not  speak  for  them- 
selves, but  merely  for  your  glory  and  reputation.     You,  therefore,  will  cer- 
tainly not  suffer  yourselves  to  be  imposed  upon  by  such  discourse;  and  ar^ 
'^r  from  designing,  dtker  to  discover  an  «i^ted  inequality  toward  you**  a.1 
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Beiyby  humbling  some,  and  raising  otl^rs  in  an  immoderaie  deme;  or  to 
allow  better  conditions  to  those  who  carried  arms  against  you,  than  to  siicli 
as  have  always  been  your  friends  and  allies.     With  regard  to  my  particular 
pretensions,  and  my  p-^rsonal  iitterest.  ttiese  I  can  easily  give  up^  but  as  to 
your  kindness,  and  the  marks  of  friendship  with  wliich  you  have  been  pleased 
to  honour  me,  I  must  confess  that  I  cannot,  without  pain,  see  others  triumph 
over  me  in  that  particular.     Tliis  is  the  most  precious  part  of  the  inheritance 
I  received  from  my  father,  who  was  the  first  potentate  in  all  Greece  and  Asia; 
who  had  the  advantage  of  concluding  an  alliance,  and  of  joining  in  friendship 
with  you ;  and  who  cultivated  it  with  an  inviolable  constancy  and  fidelity  to 
his  latest  breath.     He  was  far  from  confining  himself  in  those  points  to  mere 
protestations  of  kindness  and  good  will.     In  all  the  wars  you  made  in  Greece, 
whether  by  sea  or  land,  he  constantly  followed  your  standards,  and  aided  you 
with  all  his  forces,  with  such  a  zeal  as  none  of  your  allies  can  boast.  It  may 
even  be  said,tiiat  his  attachment  to  your  interest,  in  the  last  and  strongest 
proof  he  save  of  his  fidelity, was  the  cause  of  his  death:  for  the  fire  and 
vigour  with  which  he  exhorted  the  Boeotians  to  engage  in  alliance  with  you. 
occasioned  the  fatal  accident  that  brought  him  to  his  end  in  a  few  days.    I 
always  thought  it  my  duty  to  follow  his  steps,  firmly  persuaded  that  nothing 
could  be  more  honourable.     It  indeed  was  not  possible  for  me  to  exceed  him 
31  zeal  and  attachment  to  your  service ;   but  tne  posture  of  affairs,  and  the 
War  against  Antiochus,  have  furnished  me  more  opportunities  than  my  father 
had,  of  givuig  you  proofs  of  this.     That  prince,  who  was  ver>'  powerful  i^ 
Europe,  as  well  as  Asia,  offered  me  his  daughter  in  marriage ;  he  engaged 
himself  to  recover  all  those  cities  which  had  revolted  from  me :  he  promised 
to  add  considerable  countries  to  my  dominions,  upon  condition  that  I  should 
join  with  him  against  you.    I  will  not  assume  any  honour  to  myself  for  not 
accepting  ofiers  which  tended  to  alienate  me  from  your  friendship ;  and,  in-* 
deed,  how  would  it  have  been  possible  for  me  to  do  this  ?    I  will  only  take 
notice  of  what  I  thought  myself  bound  to  do  in  your  favour,  as  one  who  was 
your  ancient  friend  and  ally.     I  assisted  your  generals  both  by  sea  and  land, 
with  a  far  greater  number  of  troops,  as  well  as  a  much  larger  quantity  of  pro- 
visions, than  any  of  your  allies.   I  was  present  in  all  your  naval  engagements, 
and  these  were  many  ;  and  have  spared  myself  no  toils  nor  dangers.     I  suf- 
fered the  hardships  of  a  siege^  the  most  grievous  condition  of  war,  and  was 
blocked  up  in  Pergam us,  exposed  evcrv  moment  to  the  loss  of  my  crown  and 
life.  Having  disengaged  myself  from  tills  siege,  while  Antiochus  on  one  side, 
and  Seleucus,  his  son,  on  the  other,  were  still  encamped  in  my  dominions ;  ne- 
glecting entirely  my  own  interest,  I  sailed  with  all  my  fleet  to  the  Hellespont, 
to  meet  Scipio,  your  consul,  purposely  to  assist  him  in  passing  it     I  never 
quitted  the  consul  after  his  arrival  in  Asia:  not  a  soldier  in  your  camp  has 
exerted  himself  more  than  my  brother  and  myself.    I  have  been  present  in 
every  action,  whether  of  foot  or  horse.     In  the  last  enga^rcment,  I  defended 
the  post  which  the  consul  assigned  me.     1  will  i^ot  ask  whether,  in  this  par- 
ticular, any  of  your  allies  deserved  to  be  compared  with  me.     One  thing  I 
Trill  be  so  confident  as  to  assert,  namely,  that  I  may  claim  an  equality  with 
any  of  those  kings  or  states,  on  whom  you  have  bestowed  the  highest  marks 
of  your  favour,  Masinissa  had  been  your  enemy  before  he  became  your  ally ; 
he  did  not  come  over  to  you  with  powerful  aids,  and  at  a  time  when  he  en- 
jayed  the  full  possession  of  his  kingdom ,  but  an  exile,  driven  from  his  king- 
doin,  plundered  of  all  his  possessions,  and  deprived  of  all  his  forces,  he  fi^ 
to  your  camp  with  a  squadron  of  horse,  in  order  to  seek  an  asylum,  as  well 
as  aid,  injiis  misfortunes.     But,  because  he  has  since  served  you  faithfully 
against  Syphax  and  the  Carthaginians,  you  have  not  only  restored  him  to  the 
throne  of  his  ancestors, but,  by  bestowing  on  him  a  great  part  of  the  kingdom 
of  Syphax,  you  have  made  him  one  of  the  most  powerful  monarchs  of  Africa. 
What,  therefore,  may  we  not  expect  from  your  liberality ;  we,  who  have  ever 
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been  your  allies, and  never  your  enemies?  My  father,  my  brothers, artd  my 
self,  have  on  all  occasions  drawn  our  swords  in  your  cause  both  by  sea  and 
land,  not  only  in  Asia,  but  at  a  great  distance  from  our  native  country j  in 
Peloponnesus,  Boeotia,  and  ^tolia,  during  the  wars  npiinst  Philip,  Antiochiis, 
and  the  ^tolians.  •  Perhaps  some  one  may  ask,  what  are  your  |)retensions  ? 
Since  you  force  me  to  explain  myself,  they  are  as  follows.  If,  in  repulsing 
Antiochus  beyond  Mount  Taurus,  your  hitention  was  to  seize  upon  that  coun- 
try, in  order  to  unite  it  to  your  empire,  I  could  not  wish  for  better  neigh* 
bours;  none  being  more  able  to  secure  my  dominions.  But  if  you  are  resolved 
to  resign  it,  and  to  recall  your  armies  from  thence,  1  dare  presume  to  say,  that 
none  of  your  allies  deserve  greater  advantages  from  you  than  myself.  Yet 
some  may  observe,  that  it  is  great  and  glorious  to  deliver  cities  from  slaver}*^, 
and  to  restoie  them  their  liberty.  I  grant  it,  provided  they  had  never  exer- 
cised hostilities  against  you.  But  then,  if  they  have  been  so  far  attached  to 
the'  interest  of  Antiochus,  will  it  not  be  much  more  worthy  of  your  wisdom 
and  justice,  to  bestow  your  favour  on  allies  who  have  served  you  faithfully, 
than  on  enemies,  who  have  used  their  endeavours  to  destroy  you  ?" 

The  senate  was  exceedingly  pleased  with  the  kind's  harangue ;  and  showed 
evidently,  that  they  were  determined  to  do  every  thing  for  him  in  their  power. 

The  Rhodians  were  afterwards  admitted  to  audience.  The  person  who 
spoke  in  their  name,  after  repeating  the  origin  of  their  amity  with  the  Romans, 
and  the  services 'they  had  done  them,  first  in  the  war  against  Philip,  and 
afterwards  in  that  against  Antiochus  :  **  Nothing'^  said  he,  addressing  himself 
to  the  senators,^'  grieves  us  so  mu^h  at  this  time, as  to  find  ourselves  obliged 
to  engage  in  a  dispute  with  Eumenes,  that  prince  for  whom,  both  our  repub- 
lic and  ourselves  have  the  most  faithful  and  cordial  respect.  The  circum- 
stance which  divides  and  separates  us  on  this  occasion,  does  not  proceed  from 
a  disparity  of  minds,  but  from  a  difference  of  conditions.  We  are  free,  and 
Eumenes  is  a  king.  It  is  natural  that  we.  being  a  free  people,  should  plead 
for  the  liberty  of  others  ;  and  that  kings  snould  endeavour  to  make  all  things 
pay  homage  to  their  sovereign  sway.  However  ^Sis  may  be,  the  circumstance 
which  perplexes  us  on  this  occasion,  is  not  so  much  the  affair  m  itself,  which 
seems  to  be  of  such  a  nature,  that  you  cannot  be  very  much  divided  in  opin- 
ion about  it,  as  the  regard  we  ought  to  show  to  so  august  a  prince  as  Eumenes. 
If  there  were  no  other  way  of  acknowledging  the  important  services  of  a 
king,  your  confederate  and  ally,  but  in  subjecting  free  cities  to  his  power,  you 
then  might  be  doubtful,  from  the  fear  you  might  be  under,  either  of  not  dis* 
coverinj^  sufficient  gratitude  to  a  prince  who  is  your  friend,  or  of  renouncing 
your  pnnciples,  and  the  glory  which  you  have  acquired  in  the  war  against 
Philip,  by  restoring  all  the  Grecian  cities  to  their  liberty.  But  fortune  has 
placea  you  in  such  a  condition,  as  not  to  fear  either  of  those  inconveniences. 
The  immortal  gods  be  praised,  the  victory  you  have  so  lately  gained,  by  which 
you  acquire  no  less  riches  than  glory,  enables  you  to  acquit  yourselves  easily 
of  what  you  call  a  debt.  Lycaonia,  the  two  Phrygias,  all  Pisidia,  Chersone- 
sus,  and  the  country  contiguous  to  it,  are  subjected  by  you.  One  of  these  pro* 
vinces  is  alone  capable  of  enlarging  considerably  the  dominions  of  Eumenes, 
buf  all  of  them  together  wijl  make  him  equal  to  the  most  powerful  kings. 
You  therefore  may,  at  one  and  the  same  time,  recompense  very  largely  your 
allies,  and  not  depart  from  the  maxims  which  form  the  glory  of  your  empire. 
The  same  motive  prompted  you  to  march  against  Philip  and  Antiochus.  As 
the  cause  is  the  same,  the  like  issue  fk  expected ;  not  only  because  you  your- 
selves have  already  set  the  example,  but  because  your  honour  requires  it. 
Others  engage  in  war,  merely  to  dispossess  their  neighbours  of  some  country, 
some  city,  fortress,  or  seaport ;  but  you,  Romans !  never  drew  the  sworci 
from  such  motives ;  when  you  fight,  it  is  for  glory  ;  and  it  is  this  circumstance 
which  inspires  all  nations  with  a  reverence  and  awe  for  your  name  and  eni- 
1111%  alinbst  eqnml  to  that  which  is  paid  to  the  gods.    Tlie  business  b  to  pre 
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lenre  dial  gkiiy.  Yoahsveiiiidertdcciitoreieiiefi«mthebaiidag«of  kinft. 
and  to  restore  to  its  ancient  liberty,  a  nation  famous  for  its  antiquity ;  ana 
still  more  renowned  for  its  riorious  actions,  and  its  exquisite  taste  for  the  po* 
lite  arts  and  sciences.  It  is  ttie  whole  nation  you  have  taken  under  your  pro* 
tection,  and  you  have  promised  it  to  them  to  the  end  of  time.  The  citiea 
situated  in  Greece  itself,  are  not  more  Grecian  than  the  cobnies  they  settled  ia 
Asia.  A  change  of  country  has  not  wrought  any  alteration  in  our  origin  or 
manners.  All  this  Greek  cities  in  Asia,  have  endeavoured  to  rival  our  ancestora 
and  founders  in  virtue  and  in  knowledge*  Manv  persons  in  this  assembly 
have  seen  the  cities  of  Greece  and  Asia  $  the  only  difference  is^  that  we  are 
situated  at  a  farther  distance  from  Rome.  If  a  difference  in  clunate  should 
chsHice  the  nature  and  dispositions  of  men,  the  inhabitants  of  Marseilles,  sur- 
rounded as  they  are  with  ignorant  and  barbarous  nations,  should  necessarily 
have  long  since  degenerated  ;  and  yet  we  are  informed,  that  you  have  as  great 
a  regard  for  them,  as  if  they  lived  in  the  centre  of  Greece.  And  indeed,  they 
have  retained,  not  only  the  sound  of  the  language,  the  dress,  and  the  whole 
exterior  of  the  Greeks ;  but  have  also  preserved  still  more  thdr  mannersi 
laws,  and  genius,  and  <aU  these  pure  and  uncornipted  by  their  correspondence 
with  the  neighbouring  nations.  Mount  Taurus  is  now  the  boundary  of  your 
empire.  Every  country  on  this  side  of  it,  should  not  appear  remote  from  you* 
Wherever  you  have  carried  your  arms,  convey  thither  also  the  genius. and 
form  of  your  government.  Let  the  barbarians,  who  are  accustomed  to  slavery, 
contmue  under  the  empire  of  kings,  since  it  is  ^teful  to  them.  The  Greeks, 
in  the  mediocrity  of  their  present  condKion,  thmk  it  glorious  to  imitate  your 
exalted  sentiments.  Bom  and  nurtured  in  liberty,  uiey  know  you  will  not 
deem  it  a  crime  in  them  to  be  jealous  of  it,  as  you  yourselves  are  so.  For- 
merly, their  own  strength  was  sufficient  to  secure  the  empire  to  them ;  but 
now,  they  implore  the  sods  that  it  may  be  enjoyed  for  ever  by  those  people, 
with  whom  they  have  placed  it.  AH  they*  desire  is,  that  you  would  be  pleasea 
to  protect,  by  the  power  of  your  arms,  their  liberties,  as  they  ^re  now  no 
longer  able  to  defend  them  by  their  own.  But,  it  may  be  said,  some  of  those 
cities  have  favoured  Antiochus.  Had  not  the  others  favoured  Philip  also ; 
and  the  Tarentines,  Fyrrhus  ?  To  cite  but  one  people,  Carthage,  your  enemy 
as  well  as  rival,  enjoys  its  liberties  and  laws.  (Jonsider,  Romans !  the  en* 
fakements  which  mis  exami>le  lays  you  under.  Will  you  mht  to  the  am- 
bition of  Eumenes,  (I  beg  his  pardon  for  the  expression,)  what  you  refused 
to  your  own  just  indignation  ?  As  for  iis  Rhodians,  in  this,  as  well  as  in  all 
the  wars  which  you  have  carried  on  in  our  countries^  we  have  endeavoured 
to  behave  as  good  and  faithful  allies ;  and  you  are  to  judge  whether  we  have 
really  been  such.  Now  we  enjoy  peace,  we  are  so  free  as  to  give  you  a 
counsel  which  must  necessarily  be  glorious  to  you.  If  you  fdlow  it,  it  wii 
demonstrate  to  the  universe,  that  however  nobly  you  obtain  victories,  you 
know  how  to  make  a  still  nobler  use  of  them.^' 

It  was  impossible  to  forbear  applauding  this  speech,  and  it  was  thought 
worthy  of  the  Roman  grandeur.  The  senate  found  itself  on  this  occasion 
divided  between  different  sentiments  and  duties,  of  the  importance  and  justice 
of  which  they  were  sensible,  but  which,  at  the  same  time,  it  was  difficult  to  re- 
concilob  On  one  side,  gratitude,  with  regard  to  the  services  of  a  kmg,  who 
had  adhered  to  them  with  inviolable  zeal  and  fidelity,  made  a  strong  impres- 
sion on  their  minds :  on  the  other,  tKey  earnestly  wished  to  have  it  thought, 
that  the  sole  view  or  their  undertaking  this  war  was  to  restore  the  Grecian 
cities  to  their  liberty.  It  must  be  confessed  that  the  motives  on  both  sides 
were  very  strong.  The  restoration  of  every  part  of  Greece  to  its  liberties 
and  laws,  after  Philip's  defeat,  had  acquired  for  the  Romans  a  reputation  in- 
finitely superior  to  all  other  triumphs.  But,  it  would  be  dangerous  to  dis- 
please so  powerful  a  prince  as  Ev^nenes ;  and  it  was  the  interest  of  the  Ro- 
mans to  bnngover  other  king»  to  their  nde,  by  the  attractive  charms  of  advar 
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tage.    The  wisdom  of  the  senate  devised  means  to  ooBciliate  these  differest 

duties. 

The  ambassadors  of  Andochus  were  brought  in  after  those  of  Rhodes  ;  and 
all  they  requested  of  the  senate  was,  to  confirm  the  peace  whicn  L.  Scipio 
bad  granted  ihem.  They  complied  with  their  desire,  and,  aceordingiy,  some 
days  after*  it  was  ratified  in  the  assembly  of  the  people. 

The  ambassadors  oi  the  Anatic  cities  were  likewise  heard,  and  the  answer 
made  them  was,  that  the  senate  would  despatch,  pursuant  to  their  usuhI  cus- 
tom, ten  commissioners  to  mquve  into,  and  settle  the  affairs  of  Asia.  It  was 
told  them  in  general^  that  Lycaonia,  the  two  Phrygias,  and  Mysia,  siiould 
henceforward  be  subject  to  Eumenes.  The  Rhodians  were  allotted  the  pos- 
session of  Lycia,  and  that  part  of  Caria  which  lies  nearest  to  Rhodes,  and 
part  of  Pisidia.  In  both  tb^  distributions,  such  cities  were  excepted  as  en- 
joved  their  freedom,  before  the  battle  fought  against  Antiochus.  It  was  re- 
solved that  the  rest  of  the  cities  of  Asia,  which  had  paid  tribute  to  Attalus, 
s^ld  also  pay  it  to  Eumenes ;  and  that  such  as  had  been  tributaries  to  An 
tiochus,  should  be  free  and  exempt  from  contributions  of  every  kind. 

Eumenes  and  the  Rhodians  seemed  very  well  satisfied  with  this  new  re^ 
lation.  The  latter  requested  as  a  favour,  that  the  inhabitants  of  Soles,  a  city 
of  Cilicia^  descended  originally,  as  well  as  themselves,  from  the  people  of 
Argos,  might  be  restored  to  their  liberty.  The  senate,  after  consulting  the 
ambassadors  of  Antiochus  on  that  head,  m formed  the  Rhodians  of  the  violent 
opposition  which  those  ambassadors  had  made  to  their  request ;  because 
Soles,  situated  beyond  Mount  Taurus,  was  not  included  in  the  treaty ;  but 
that  if  they  imagmed  the  honour  of  Rhodes  was  concerned  in  this  demand, 
they  would  again  attempt  to  overcome  their  repugnance.  The  Rhodians, 
again  returning  the  most  sincere  thanks  to  the  Romans,  for  the  great  favours 
they  had  shown  them,  answered,  that  it  was  far  from  their  intention  to  inter- 
rupt ^he,0peace  in  any  manner,  and  retired  highly  satisfied. 

The  Romans  decreed  a  triumph  to  iEmilius  Regillus,  who  had  gained  a 
victory  at  sea  over  the  admiral  of  Antiochus ;  and  still  more  justly  to  L.  Sci- 
pio, whu  had .  conquered  the  king  in  person.  He  assumed  the  surname  of 
Asiaticus,  that  his  titles  might  not  be  inferior  to  those  of  bis  brother,  upon 
whom  that  of  Africanus  had  been  conferred. 

Thus  ended  the  war  against  Antiochus,  which  was  not  of  long  duration, 
cost  the  Romans  but  little  blood,  and  yet  contributed  very  much  to  aggran- 
dize their  empire.  But,  at  the  same  time,  this  victory  contributed  also,  in  ano- 
ther manner,  to  the  decay  and  ruin  of  inat  very  empire,  by  introducing  into 
Rome,  by  the  wealth  it  brought  into  it,  a  taste  and  love  for  luxury  and  effe- 
minate pleasures ;  for  it  is  from  this  victory  over  Antiochus,  and  the  conquest 
oT  Asia,  that  Pliny  dates  the  depravity  and  corruption  of  manners  in  the  re- 
public of  Rome,  and  the  fatal  changes  which  ensued  it.*  Asia,  vanquished 
by  the  Roman  arms,  afterwards  vanquished  Rome  by  its  vices.f  Foreign 
wealth  extinguished  in  that  city  a  love  for  the  ancient  poverty  and  simplicity, 
in  which  its  strength  and  honour  consisted.  Luxury,  that  in  a  manner  en« 
tered  Rome  in  triumph  with  the  superb  spoils  of  Asia,  brought  with  her,  in 
her  train,  irregularities  and  crimes  of  every  kind,  made  greater  havoc  in  the 
city  than  the  mightiest  armies  could  have  done,  and  in  that  manner  avenged 
the  conquered  globe.J 
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REFLECTIONS  01?  THE    CONDUCT  OF    THE  ROMANS  RFSPECTINO  THE   ORECIAll 
STATES,  AND  THE  KINGS  OF  EUROPE  AND  ASliL 

The  reader  may  perceive  in  the  events  above  related,  one  cf  the  principal 
characteristics  of  the  Romans,  which  will  soon  determine  the  fate  of  all  Uie 
states  of  Greece,  and  produce  an  almost  genet  al  change  in  the  universe ;  I  mean, 
a  spirit  o(  sovereignty  and  dominion.  Tliis  characteristic  does  not  display 
itself  at  first  in  its  full  extent ;  it  reveals  itself  by  degrees ;  and  it  is  only  1^ 
an  insensible  progress,  whidi  ut  the  same  time  is  sumdently  rapid,  that  we 
see  it  carried  at  last  to  its  greatest  heirhL 

It  must  be  confessed,  that  this  people, .on  some  occasions,  show  a  rooder*- 
tion  and  disinterestedneu,  which  from  a  superficial  view,  seem  to  exceed  every 
tiling  we  meet  with  in  history,  and  which  we  feel  it  incumbent  on  us  to  praise. 

Was  there  ever  a  more  glorious  day,  than  that  in  which  the  Romans,  aftei 
having  carried  on  a  long  and  dangerous  war,  after  crossing  seas,  and  exhaust- 
ing their  treasures,  caus^  a  herald  to  proclaim  in  a  generalassembly,  that  the 
Roman  people  restored  all  the  cities  to  their  liberty  ;  and  desired  to  reap  no 
other  fruit  by  their  victoiy,  than  the  noble  pleasure  of  doing  good  to  nations, 
the  bare  remembrance  of  whose  ancient  glory  sufficed  to  endear  them  to  the 
Romans  ?  The  description  of  that  immortal  day  can  hardly  be  read  without 
tears,  and  without  bemg  affected  with  a  degree  of  enthusiasm  of  esteem  and 
admiration. 

Had  this  deliverance  of  the  Grecian  states  proceeded  merely  from  a  principle 
of  generosity,  void  of  all  interested  motives ;  had  the  whole  tenor  of  the  con- 
duct of  the  Romans  been  of  the  same  nature  with  such  exalted  sentiments, 
nothing  could  possibly  have  been  more  august,  or  more  capable  of  doing  ho- 
nour to  a  nation.  But  if  we  penetrate  ever  so  little  beyond  this  glaring  out- 
side, we  soon  perceive,  that  this  specious  moderation  of  the  Romans  was  ei»- 
tirely  founded  on  a  profound  policy;  wise  indeed,  and  prudent,  according  to 
the  ordinary  rules  of  government,  but,  at  the  same  time,  very  remote  firom  tnat 
noble  disinterestedness  so  highly  extolled  on  the  present  occasion.  It  may 
be  affirmed,  that  the  Grecians  then  abandoned  themselves  to  a  stupid  ioy : 
fondly  imagining  that  they  were  really  free,  because  the  Romans  decuufed 
them  so. 

Greece,  in  the  times  I  am  now  speaking  of,  was  divided  between  two  pow^ 
ers ;  I  mean  the  Grecian  republics  and  Macedonia ;  and  they  were  always 
eogaffed  in  war ;  tlie  former,  to  preserve  the  remains  of  their  ancient  liberty, 
and  the  latter,  to  complete  their  subjection.  The  Romans,  perfectly  well  ac- 
quainted with  this  state  of  Greece,  were  sensible,  that  there  was  no  necessity 
of  apprehending  anv  difficulty  from  those  little  republics,  which  were  grown 
weak  through  lengtii  of  years,  by  intestine  feuds,  mutual  jealousies,  and  the 
wars  they  had  been  forced  to  support  against  foreign  powers.  But  Mace- 
donia, which  was  possessed  of  well-disciplined  troops,  inured  to  all  the  toils  of 
war ;  which  had  continually  in  view  tlie  glory  of  her  former  monarchs ;  which 
had  formerly  extended  her  conouests  to  the  extremities  of  the  globe ;  which 
still  harboured  an  ardent,  thouEn  chimerical  desire,  of  attaining  universal  em- 
pire; and  which  had  a  kind  of  natural  ailiance  with  the  kings  of  Egypt  and 
Syria,  sprung  from  the  same  origin,  and  united  by  the  common  interests  oi 
monarchy ;  Macedonia,  I  say,  gave  just  alarms  to  the  Romans,  who,  firom 
the  ruin  of  Carthage,  had  no  obstacles  left  with  regard  to  their  ambitious  de- 
signs, but  those  poweriul  kingdoms  that  shared  the  rest  of  the  world  between 
them,  and  especially  Macedonia,  as  it  lay  nearest  to  Italy. 

To  balance,  therefore,  the  power  of  Macedon,  and  to  dispossess  Philip  of 
the  aids  he  flattered  himself  he  should  receive  from  the  Greeks,  which,  indeed, 
iiad  they  united  all  their  f<»'ces  with  hb,  in  order  to  oppose  his  common  en- 
emy, would  perhaps  have  made  him  invincible  with  regard  to  the  Romans* 
tliey  declared  louoly  in  favour  of  those  i^publics ;  mule  it  their  glory  * 
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take  them  under  their  protection,  and  that  with  no  other  design,  in  outward 
appearance,  than  to  defend  them  asainst  their  oppressors ;  and  farther,  to 
attach  them  hy  a  still  stronger  tie,  they' hung  out  to  them  a  specious  batt5as 
a  reward  for  their  fidelity ;  I  aiean  liberty^  of  which  all  the  republics  in 
question  were  inexpressibly  jealous,  and  which  the  Macedonian  monarchs 
had  perpetually  disputed,  with  them. 

The  oait  was  artfully  prepared,  and  as  eagerly  swallowed  by  the  gene- 
rality of  the  Greeks,  whose  views  penetrated  no  farther.  But  the  most  judi- 
cious and  most  clear-sighted  among  them,  discovered  the  danger  that  lay 
concealed  beneath  this  charminj^  bait^  and,  accordingly,  they  exhorted  the 
people  from  time  to  time,  in  their  public  assemblies^  to  beware  of  this  cloud 
that  was  gathering  in  tne  west ;  and  which,  changing  on  a  sudden  into  a 
dreadful  tempest,  would  break  like  thunder  over  their  heads,  to  their  utter 
destruction. 

Nothing  could  be  more  gentle  and  equitable  than  the  conduct  of  the  Ro- 
mans in  the  beginning.  They  acted  with  the  utmost  moderation  toward 
Mich  states  and  nations  as  addressed  them  for  protection ;  they  succoured 
them  against  their  enemies ;  took  the  utmost  pams  in  terminating  their  dif- 
ferences, and  in  suppressing  all  troubles  which  arose  among  them ;  and  did 
not  demand  the  least  recompense  for  all  these  services  done  for  their  allies. 
By  these  means,  their  authority  gained  strength  daily,  and  prepared  the  na« 
tions  for  entire  subjection. 

Under  the  pretence  of  manifesting  their  good  will,  of  entering  into  their 
interests,  and  of  reconciling  them,  they  rendered  themselves  the  sovereign  ar- 
biters of  those  whom  they  had  restored  to  liberty,  and  whom  they  now  con- 
sidered, in  some  measure,  as  their  freed-men.  They  used  to  depute  commit 
sioners  to  them,  to  inquire  into  their  complaints,  to  weigh  and  examine  the 
reasons  on  botn  sides,  and  to  decide  their  quarrels ;  but  when  the  articles 
were  of  such  a  nature,  that  there  was  no  possibility  of  reconciling  them  on 
the  spot,  they  invited  them  to  send  their  deputies  to  Rome.  But  afterwards, 
they  used  to  summon  those  who  refused  to  be  reconciled ;  obliged  them  to 

flead  their  cause  before  the  senate,  and  even  to  appear  in  person  there, 
rom  arbiters  and  mediators  having  become  supreme  judges,  they  soon  as- 
sumed a  magisterial  tone,  looked  upon  their  decrees  as  irrevocable  decisions, 
were  greatly  offended  when  the  most  implicit  obedience  was  not  paid  to  them, 
and  gave  the  name  of  rebellion  to  a  second  resistance.  Thus  there  arose, 
m  the  i^x)man  senate,  a  tribunal,  which  judged  all  nations  and  kings,  and  from 
which  there  was  no  appeal.  This  tribunal,  at  the  end  of  every  w'ar,  deter- 
inined  the  rewards  and  punishments  due  to  all  parties.  They  dispossessed 
the  vanquished  nations  of  part  of  their  territories,  to  bestow  them  on  their  al- 
lies, from  which  they  reaped  4  double  advantage  ;  for  they  thereby  engaged 
in  the  interest  of  Rome,  such  kings  as  were  in  no  way  formidable  to  them  ; 
and  weakened  others,  whose  friendship  the  Romans  could  not  expect,  and 
whose  arms  they  had  reason  to  dread. 

We  shall  heaf  one  of  the  chief  magistrates  in  the  republic  of  the  Achaeans 
inveiffh  strongly  in  a  public  assembly  against  this  unjust  usurpation,  and  ask 
by  what  title  the  Romans  wei'e  empowered  to  assume  so  haughty  an  ascend- 
ant over  them ;  whether  their  republic  was  not  as  free  and  independent  as 
that  of  Rome ;  by  what  right  the  latter  pretended  to  force  the  Achaeans  to 
account  for  their  conduct:  whether  they  would  be  pleased  should  the  Achae- 
ans, in  their  turn,  officiously  pretend  to  inquire  into  their  affairs  5  and  whether 
there  ought  not  to  be  an  equality  between  them.  All  these  reflections  were 
very  reasonable/  just,  and  unanswerable,  and  the  Romans  had  no  advantage 
in  tne  question  but  force. 

They  acted  in  the  same  manner.and  their  politics  were  the  same,  with  re- 
gard to  their  treatment  of  kinffs.  They  first  won  over  to  their  interest  such 
>mong  them  as  were  the  weaEesli  and  conseqiiently  the  less  fomudabk ;  they 
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«KVt  tiwflB  the  dde  of  alliet,  whereby  their  penons  were  rendered,  hi  eooie 
ineasure,  sacred  and  invidable,  and  was  a  kind  of  safe^rd  against  other 
kings  more  powerful  than  themselves)  thev  increased  their  revenues,  and  en- 
larged their  territories,  to  let  them  see  what  they  might  expect  from  their 
protection,  which  had  raised  the  Jungdom  of  Pergamus  to  such  a  pitch  of 
grandeur. 

After  this,  the  Romans  invaded,  upon  different  pretences,  those  great  poten* 
tates  who  divided  Europe  and  Asia«  And  how  haughtily  did  they  treat  them 
even  before  they  had  conquered  J  A  powerful  king,  confined  within  a  narrow 
circle  by  a  private  man  of  Rome,  was  obliged  to  make  his  answer  beibre  lie 
quitted  it;  how  imperious  was  this  I  But,  how  did  they  treat  vanquished  kings  ? 
They  commanded  them  to  deliver  up  their  children,  and  the  heirs  of  tlicir 
crowns,  as  hostages  and  pledges  of  their  fidelity  and  good  behaviour ;  obliged 
them  to  lay  down  their  arms  ;  forbade  them  to  declare  war,  or  to  conclude 
any  alliance,  without  first  obtaining  their  leave;  banislied  them  to  the  other 
side  of  the  mountains ;  and  left  them,  in  strictness  of  speech,  only  an  empty 
title,  and  a  vain  shadow  of  royalty,  divested  of  its  rights  and  advantages. 

We  have  no  room  to  doubt  that  Providence  had  decreed  to  the  Romans  the 
sovereignty  of  the  world,  and  the  scriptures  had  prophesied  their  future  grand* 
eur ;  but  they  were  strangers  to  those  divine  oracles  ;  and  besides,  the  bare 
prediction  of  their  conquests  was  no  justification  with  regard  to  them.  AU 
though  it  be  difficult  to  affirm,  and  still  more  so  to  prove,  tnat  this  people  had 
from  their  first  rise,  formed  a  plan,  in  order  to  conquer  and  subject  rll  nations : 
it  cannot  be  denied,  if  we  examine  their  whole  conduct  attentively,  that  it  will 
appear  that  they  acted  as  if  they  had  a  foreknowledge  of  this ;  and  that  a 
kmd  of  instinct  determined  them  to  conform  to  it  in  all  things. 

But  be  this  as  it  may,  we  see,  by  the  event,  to  what  this  so  much  boastM 
lenity  and  moderation  of  the  Romans  was  confined.  Enemies  to  the  liberry 
of  all  nations,  having  the  utmost  contempt  for  kine s  and  monarchy,  looking 
^ipon  tl»s  whole  universe  as  their  prey,  they  grasped,  with  insatiable  ambition, 
the  conquest  of  the  whole  world ;  they  seized  indiscriminately  all  provinces 
and  kingdoms,  and  extended  their  empire  over  all  nations ;  m  a  word,  they 
prescribed  no  other  limits  to  then:  vast  projects,  than  those  which  deserts  and 
fleas  made  it  impossible  to  pass. 

SECTION   Vllt. — £TOLIANS    AND    ASIATIC    GAULS    SUBDUED   BT   FULVIUS   AKO 
MANLIUS.      DEATH   OP   ANTIOCHUS,  AND   DANIEL's   PROPHECY. 

DuKiNO  the  expedition  of  the  Romans  in  Asia,  some  commotions  had  hap* 

Eened  in  Greece.  Amynander,  by  the  aid  of  the  iEtolians,  was  restored  to 
is  kingdom  of  Athamania,  after  having  driven  out  of  his  cities  ttie  Macedon* 
ian  garrisons  which  held  them  for  king  Piiilip.  He  deputed  some  ambassa- 
dors to  the  senate  of  Rome ;  and  others  .into  Asia  to  the  two  Scipios,  who 
were  then  at  Ephesus,  after  their  signal  vicfll^  over  Antiochus,to  excuse  his 
having  empk>yed  the  arms  of  the  ^tolians  against  Philip,  and  abo  to  make 
his  complaints  against  that  prince.* 

The  ^tolians  had  likewise  undertaken  some  enterprises  against  Philip,  in 
which  they  had  met  with  tolerable  success ;  but,  when  tliey  heard  of  the  de- 
feat of  Antiochus,  and  found  that  the  ambassadors  they  had  sent  to  Rome 
were  returning  from  thence,  without  being  able  to  obtain  any  of  their  demands, 
.and  that  Fulvius  the  consul  was  actually  marching  against  them,  they  were 
B&zed  with  real  alarms.  Finding  it  would  be  impossible  for  them  to  resist 
the  Bomans  by  force  of  arms,  they  again  had  recourse  to  entreaties ;  and,  in 
.order  to  enforce  them,  they  engaged  thie  Athenians  and  Rhodians  lo  join  their 
ambaasadors  to  those  whom  they  were  about  to  send  to  Rome,  to  sue  ior 
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The  consul  on  arriving  in  Greece,  had,  in  cor^ction  with  tlie  £]iiroli, 

laid  siege  to  Ambracia,  in  which  was  a  strong  gamson  of  iEtoHans,  who  made 
a  vigorous  defence.  Being  at  last  persuaded  that  it  would  be  impossible  foi 
them  to  hold  out  long  against  the  Koman  arms,  they  sent  new  ambassadors 
to  the  consul,  investing  them  with  full  powers  to  conclude  a  treaty  on  any 
conditions.  Those  which  were  proposed  to  them  being  judged  exceedingly 
severe,  the  ambassadors,  notwithstanding  their  full  powers,  desired  that  leave 
mi^ht  be  granted  them  to  consult  the  assembly  once  more ;  but  the  members 
of  it  were  displeased  with  them  for  it,  and  therefore  sent  them  back,  with 
orders  to  terminate  the  affair.  During  this  interval,  the  Athenian  and  Rho- 
dian  ambassadors,  whom  the  senate  had  sent  back  to  the  consul,  were  come 
to  him,  to  whom  Amynander  had  also  repaired.  The  lattei^  having  great 
faifluence  in  the  city  of  Ambracia,  where  he  had  spent  many  years  of  bis 
banbhment,  prevailed  with  the  inhabitants  to  surrender  themselves  at  last  to 
the  consul.  A  peace  was  also  granted  to  the  ;£tolians.  The  chief  condi- 
tions of  the  treaty  were  as  follows :  they  should  first  deliver  up  their  arras 
and  horses  to  the  Romans ;  should  pay  them  a  thousand  talents  of  silver, 
one  half  immediately ;  should  restore  both  to  the  Romans,  and  their  allies,  all 
the  de&ei  ters  and  prisonei^  ;  should  look  upon,  as  their  enemies  and  friends, 
all  those  who  were  such  to  the  Romans  ;  in  nne,  should  give  up  forty  hos- 
tages, to  be  chosen  by  the  consul.  Their  ambassadors  having  arrived  in  Rome, 
to  ratify  the  treaty  there,  found  the  people  highly  exasperated  against  the 
wSBtoIians.  as  well  on  account  of  their  past  conduct,  as  tne  complaints  made 
against  tnem  by  Philip,  in  his  letters  written  on  that  head.  At  last,  how- 
ever, the  senate  were  moved  by  their  entreaties,  and  those  of  the  ambassadors 
of  Athens  and  Rhodes,  who  concurred  in  them ;  and  therefore  they  ratified 
the  treaty,  conformably  to  the  conditions  which  the  consul  had  prescribed. 

The  iEtolians  were  permitted  to  pay  in  gold  the  sum  imposed  on  them,  in 
such  a  manner,  that  every  piece  of  gold  should  be  estimated  at  ten  times  the 
value  of  ten  pieces  of  silver  of  the  same  weight ;  which  shows  the  propor- 
tion  between  gold  and  silver  at  that  time. 

Fulvius  the  consul,  after  he  had  terminated  the  war  with  the  ^tolians, 
crossed  into  the  island  of  Cephalenia,  in  order  to  subdue  it.  All  the  cities, 
at  the  first  summons,  surrendered  immediately.  The  inhabitants  of  Same 
only,  af^er  submitting  to  the  conqueror,  regretted  what  they  had  done,  and 
accordingly  shut  their  gates  against  the  Romans,  which  obliged  them  to  be- 
siege it  in  form.  Same  made  a  very  vigorous  defence,  insomuch  that  it  was 
four  months  before  the  consul  could  take  it.* 

From  thence  he  went  to  Peloponnesus,  whither  he  was  called  by<he  peo- 
ple of  iEgium  and  Sparta,  to  decide  the  differences  which  interrupted  Uieir 
tranquillity. 

The  general  assembly  of  the  Achaeans  had  from  time  immemorial  been 
neld  at  iEgium  ;  but  Philopoemen.  who  was  an  officer  of  state,  resolved  to 
change  that  custom,  and  to  cause  the  assembly  to  be  held  successively  in  all 
the  cities  which  formed  the  Achaean  league :  and  that  very  year  he  summoned 
it  to  Argos.  The  consul  would  not  oppose  this  motion :  and  though  his  in» 
clination  led  him  to  favour  the  inhabitants  of  iEgium,  because  he  thoaght 
their  cause  the  most  just,  yet,  seeing  that  the  other  party  would  certainly  pre- 
vail, he  withdrew  from  the  assembly  without  declaring  his  opinion. 

The  affair  relating  to  Sparta  was  still  more  intricate,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
of  greater  importance.  Those  who  had  been  banisned  from  that  city  by 
Nabis  the  tyrant,  had  fortified  themselves  in  towns  and  castles  along  the  coast, 
and  from  thence  infested  the  Spartans.  -The  latter  had  attacked  m  the  night 
one  of  those  towns,  called  Las,  and  carried  it,  but  were  soon  after  driven  out 
of  it.    This  enterprise  alarmed  the  exiles,  and  obliged  them  to  have  recourse 
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to  t!ie  AehsaiM.  PUopoemen,  who  at  that  time  was  in  employment,  se- 
credy  favoured  the  ezika,  and  endeavoured,  on  ail  occasions,  to  lessen  the  au- 
thority of  Sparta.  On  his  motion,  a  decree  was  enacted,  the  purport  of  which 
wasy  that -Qointius  and  the  Romans  having  put  the  towns  and  castles  of  the 
seacoast  of  Laconia,  under  the  protection  of  the  Acheeans,  and  having  for* 
bidden  the  Lacedaemonians  access  to  it,  and  the  latter  having  attack^  the 
town  called  Las,  and  killed  some  of  the  inhabitants,  the  Achsean  assembly 
demanded  that  the  instigators  of  that  massacre  should  be  delivered  up  to 
them ;  and  that  otherwise  they  should  be  declared  vioiaters  of  the  treaty* 
Embassadors  were  deputed  to  givo  them  notice  of  this  decree.  A  demand, 
made  in  so  b^uf^bty  a  tone,  exceedinj^ly  exasperated  the  Lacedaemonians, 
and  they  immediately  put  to  death  thirty  of  those  who  had  held  a  correa* 
pondence  with  Philopoemen  and  the  exiles,  dissolved  their  alliance  with  the 
Ach«ans,  and  sent  ambassadors  to  Fulvius  the  consul,  who  was  then  in  Ce 
phalenia,  in  order  to  put  Sparta  under  the  protection  of  the  Romans,  and  to 
entreat  him  to  come  and  take  possession  of  it.  When  the  Achsans  received 
advice  of  what  had  been  done  in  Sparta,  they  unanimously  declared  war 
against  that  city,  which  began  by  some  slignt  incursions  both  by  sea  and  land, 
the  season  being  too  far  advanced  for  unikrtaking  any  thing  considerable.* 

When  the  consul  arrived  in  Peloponnesus,  he  heard  both  parties  in  a  pub- 
lic assembly.  The  debates  were  exceedingly  warm,  and  carried  to  a  great 
height  on  both  sides.  Without  coming  to  any  determination,  the  first  thing 
he  did  was,  to  command  them  to  lay  down  tlieir  arms,  and  to  send  their  re- 
spective ambassadors  to  Rome ;  and  they  accordingly  repaired  thither  imm^ 
diately,  and  were  admitted  to  audience.  The  league  with  the  Achseans  was 
in  great  consideration  at  Rome,  but,  at  the  same  time,  the  Romans  did  not 
care  to  disgust  the  Lacedaemonians  entirely.  The  senate  therefore  returned 
an  obscure  and  ambiguous  answer,  which  has  not  come  down  to  us,  whereby 
the  Achaeans  might  flatter  themselves,  that  they  were  allowed  full  fmwer  to 
infest  Sparta ;  and  the  Spartans,  that  such  power  was  very  much  limited  and 
restrained. 

The  Achaeans  extended  it  as  they  thought  proper.  Philopcemen  had  been 
continued  in  his  employment  of  first  magbtrate.  He  marched  the  army  to 
a  small  distance  from  Sparta  without  loss  of  time ;  and  again  demanded  to 
have  those  persons  surrendered  to  him,  who  had  concerted  the  enterprise 
agamst  the  town  of  Las ;  declaring  that  they  should  not  be  condemned  or 
punbhed,  till  after  being  heard.  Upon  this  promise,  those  who  had  been 
nominated  expressly,  set  out,  accompanied  by  several  of  the  most  illustrious 
otizens,  who  looked  upon  their  cause  as  their  own,  or  rather  as  that  of  the 
public.  On  reaching  the  camp  of  the  Achsans,  they  were  greatly  surprised 
to  see  the  exiles  at  the  head  of  the  army.  The  latter,  advancing  out  of  the 
camp,  came  to  them  with  an  insulting  air,  and  began  to  vent  the  most  inju- 
rious expressions  against  them ;  after  this,  the  quarrel  growing  warmer,  they 
fell  upon  them  with  great  vidence,  and  treated  them  very  ienominiously.  In 
vain  did  the  Spartans  implore  botli  gods  and  men,  and  claim  the  right  of 
nations ;  the  rabble  of  the  Achaeans,  animated  by  the  seditious  cries  of  the 
exiles,  joined  with  them,  notwithstanding  the  protection  due  to  ambassadors, 
.and  in  spite  of  the  prohibition  of  the  supreme  magistrate.  Seventeen  were 
immediately  stoned  to  death,  and  seventy-three  rescued  by  the  magistrate  out 
ci  the  hands  of  those  furious  wretches.  It  was  not  that  he  intended,  in  any 
jBanner,  to  pardon  them ;  but  he  would  not  have  it  said,  that  they  had  been 
put  to  death  without  being  heard.  The  next  day,  they  were  brought  before 
that  enraged  muhitude,  woo,  almost  without  so  much  as  hearing  them,  con* 
«lemned,and  executed  them  all. 

The  readar  will  nato^Uy  suppose,  that  so  unjust,  so  cruel  a  treatment, 
threw  the  Spartans  into  the  deepest  affliction,  and  filled  them  with  alarms. 
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The  Achseans  imposed  the  saftie  conditions  upon  ttiem,  as  the^r  would  Jivrt^ 
done  on  a  dty  that  had  been  taken  by  stoim.  They  gave  orders,  that  the 
walls  should  be  demolished :  that  all  such  mercenaries  as  the  tyrants  had  kept 
in  their  Mfvicey  should  leave  Laconia:  that  the  slaves  whom  tliose  tyrants  had 
set  at  liberty,  and  there  were  a  great  number  of  them,  should  also  be  obliged 
to  depart  the  country  in  a  certain  limited  time,  upon  pain  ef  being  seized  by 
the  Achseans,  and  sold  or  carried  wherever  they  thought  proper :  that  the  laws 
and  institutions  of  Lycurgus  should  be  annulled :  in  fine,  that  the  Spartans 
should  be  associated  in  the  Achsean  league,  with  whom  they  should  thence- 
forth form  but  one  body,  and  follow  the  same  aistoms  and  usages. 

The  Lacedaemonians,  were  not  much  afflicted  at  the  demolition  of  their 
walls,  with  whidi  they  began  the  execution  of  the  orders  prescribed  them ; 
and  indeed  it  was  no  great  misfortune  to  them.  Sparta  had  long  subsisted 
without  any  other  walls  or  defence  than  the  bravery  of  its  citizens.*  Pausa- 
nias  t  informs  us,  that  the  walls  of  Sparta  were  first  commenced  in  the  time 
of  the  inroads  of  Demetrius,  and  afterwards  of  Pyrrhus ;  but  that  they  had 
been  completed  by  Nabis.J  Livy  relates  also,  that  tl».e  tyrants,  for  their  own 
security,  had  fortified  with  walls,  all  such  parts  of  the  city  as  were  most  open 
and  accessible.  The  Spartans  were  therefore  not  much  grieved  at  the  demor 
Ution  of  these  walls.  But  it  was  with  inexpressible  regret  they  saw  the  exiles, 
who  had  caused  its  destruction,  returning  intr  .t,  and  wno  might  justly  be  con* 
sidered  as  its  most  cruel  enemies.  Sparr  ,  enervated  by  this  last  blow,  lost 
all  its  pristine  vigour,  and  was  for  many  years  dependent  on,  and  subjected 
to  the  Achseans.  The  most  fatal  circumstance  with  regard  to  Sparta  was, 
the  abolition  of  the  laws  of  Lycurgus,  which  had  continued  in  force  seven 
hundred  years,  and  had  been  the  source  of  all  its  firrandeor  and  glory .§ 

This  cruel  treatment  of  so  renowned  a  city  as  Sparta,  does  Philopoemen 
no  honour,  but,  on  the  contrary,  is  a  great  blot  in  his  reputation.  Plutarch, 
who  justly  ranks  him  among  tne  greatest  captains  of  Greece,  does  but  just 
fl^lance  at  this  action,  and  says  only  a  word  or  two  of  it.  It  must  indeed  be 
confessed,  that  the  cause  of  the  exiles  was  favourable  in  itself.  They  had  at 
their  head  Agesipolis.  to  whom  the  kingdom  of  Sparta  rightfully  belonged, 
and  they  had  been  all  expelled  their  country  by  the  tyrants;  but  so  open  a 
violation  of  the  laws  of  nations,  to  which  Philopoemen  at  least  gave  occasion, 
if  he  did  not  consent  to  it,  cannot  be  excused  in  any  manner. 

It  appears,  from  a  fraj^ment  of  Polybius,  that  the  Lacedaemonians  made 
complaints  at  Rome  agamst  Phtlopcemen,  as  having,  by  this  equally  unjust 
and  oruel  action,  defied  the  power  of  the  republic  of  Rome,  and  Insulted  its 
majesty.  It  was  a  long  time  before  they  could  obtain  leave  to  be  heard.U  At 
last,  Lepidus  the  consul,  wrote  a  letter  to  the  Achsean  confederacy,  to  com- 
plain of  the  treatment  which  the  Lacedaemonians  had  met  with.  Philopoe- 
men and  the  Achseans  sent  an  ambassador,  Nicodemus  of  Elis,  to  Rome,  to 
justify  their  conduct. IT 

In  the  same  campaign,  and  almost  at  the  same  time  that  Ful^u*  the  con- 
sul termniated  the  war  with  the  iStolians,  Manlius,  the  other  consul,  termi- 
nated that  with  the  Gauls.  I  have  taken  notice  elsewhere,  of  the  inroad  those 
nations  had  made  into  different  countries  of  Europe  and  Asia  under  Brennus. 
The  Gauls  in  question  had  settled  in  that  part  of  Asia  Minor,  called  from 
their  name  Gallo-Grsecia,  or  Galatia ;  and  formed  three  bodies,  three  different 

'  I     '  ■    '  I  I       I  III  I       I  I  I  III  I    I  ■■  IP  !■   la 

^  *  Foerat  quondam- tine  moro  Sparta.  Tyraani  nnper  loots  patentibas  planisque  obJftceraDt  nnrum ;  a|« 
tiora  looa  et  difficUiora  aditu  stationibus  armatqruin  pn  munimento  objeetis  tutabaQtnr.-Liv.  I  jcxxir.  n.  3S 
^partani  urbem,  qaam  semper  annis  non  mbris  defenderantt  tnm  contra  responsa  fatorum  et  veterena 
najonim  ^loriam,  annis  diffi^,  murorum  prnsidio  indudvnt  Tantam  eos  de|^neravisse  a  raajoribos,  vt 
eum  multis  seculis  munis  urbi  cirium  Tirtus  fuerat*  tunc  cires  salroi  se  fore  non  exittunarerint,  nisi  'wtg/k 
ttiuros  laterenL— Justin.  1.  xiv.  c.  5.  .  t  Ip  Achaiac.  p.  413, 

%  Justin  infonns  us,  that  Sparta  was  fortified  with  waHs  *t  the  time  when  Cassander  meditated  the  ia- 
tuion  of  Oreece. 

I  KoUa  reft  t&nto  erat-damoo,  quam  diieipliiia  I^vcnrii,  cui  ft  feptiiiMBt0»«aaM  tm&fvni,  suUata.oLlr 
I  Poljrb  ia  Legat.  c.  xxxr'u,  .  T  A.  M .  3817.    Ant  J.  C  1?7 
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mmm^f  thc  Toliilobogl.  tilt  Trocmi,  and  Tectosages.    These  had  made  them 

«elve9  formidable  to  all  the  surrounding  nations,  and  spread  terror  and  alarms 
on  all  sides.  The  pretence  made  use  of  for  declaring  war  against  them,  was. 
their  having  aided  Antiochus  with  troops.  Immediately  after  L.  Scipio  haa 
resigned  the  command  of  his  army  to  Jnanlius,  the  latter  set  out  from  Ephe- 
8US,  and  marched  against  the  Gauls.  If  £umen«^  had  not  been  then  at  Rome, 
■he  would  have  been  of  ^reat  service  to  him  in  his  march ;  his  brother  Atta- 
lus,  however)  supplied  his  place,  and  was  the  consul's  guide.  The  Gauls  had 
acquired  f  reat  reputation  in  every  part  of  this  countrpr,  which  they  had  sub- 
dued by  the  power  of  their  arms,  and  had  not  met  with  the  least  opposition. 
Af  anlius  judged  that  it  would  be  necessary  to  harangue  his  forces  on  this  oc- 
casion, before  they  engaged  the  enemy.  **  I  am  not  surprised,"  said  he,  '^  that 
the  Gauls  should  have  made  their  names  formidable,  and  spread  the  strongest 
terror  in  the  minds  of  nations  of  so  soft  and  efTeminate  a  cast  as  the  Asiatics, 
Their  tall  stature,  their  fair  flowing  hair,  which  descends  to  their  waists,  their 
janwieldy  bucklers,  their  lone  swords ;  add  to  this,  their  songs,  their  cries  and 
bowlings,  at  the  first  onset,  ttie  dreadful  clashing  of  tl  "iir  arms  and  shields; 
all  this  may,  indeed,  intimidate  men  not  accustomed  to  them,  but  not  you, 
R(»nan8 1  whose  victorious  arms  have  so  often  triumphed  over  that  nation. 
Besides^ experience  has  taught  you,  that  after  the  Gauls  have  spent  their  firsC 
impetuosity,  an  obstinate  resistance  blunts  the  edge  of  their  courage,  as  well 
iis  their  bodily  strength ;  and  that  then^  quite  incapable  of  supporting  the  heat 
of  the  sun,  fatigue,  dust,  and  thii'st,  their  arms  fall  from  dieir  hands,  and  they 
•ink  down  quite  tired  and  exhausted.  Do  not  imagine  these  the  ancient  Gauls, 
jnured  to  fatigue  and  dangers.  The  luxurious  plenty  of  tlie  country  they 
have  invaded,  the  soft  temperature  of  the  air  they  breathe,  the  efieminacy 
«nd  delicacy  of  the  people  among  whom  they  inhabit,  have  entirely  ener- 
vated them.  They  now  are  no  more  than  Phrygians  in  Gallic  armour ;  and 
(he  only  circumstance  I  fear  is,  that  you  will  not  reap  much  honour  by  the 
ilefeat  of  a  rabble  of  enemies,  so  unworthy  of  disputing  victory  with  Romans."* 

After  Manlius  had  ended  this  speech,  the  army  discovered  by  their  shoutSy 
liow  impatiently  they  desired  to  be  led  against  the  enemy ;  and  accordingly 
.the  consul  entered  their  territories.  The  Gauls  did  not  once  suspect  that 
the  Romans  would  invade  them,  as  their  country  lay  so  remote  from  them^ 
and  therefore  were  not  prepared  to  oppose  them.  But  notwithstanding  this, 
tbey  made  a  long  and  vigorous  resistance.  They  laid  wait  for  Manlius  in 
demos;  disputed  the  passes  with  him ;  shut  themselves  up  in  their  strongest 
ibrtresses^  and  retired  to  s^ch  eminences  as  they  thought  inaccessible.  The 
consul,  far  from  beine  discouraged,  followed,  and  forced  them  wherever  he 
came.  He  attacked  them  separately,  stormed  their  cities,  and  defeated  them 
in  several  engagements.  I  shall  not  descend  to  particulars,  which  were  of 
little  importance,  and  consequently  would  only  tire  the  reader.  The  Gauls 
were  obliged  at  last  to  submit,  and  to  confine  themselves  within  the  limits 
prescribed  them. 

By  this  victory,  the  Romans  delivered  the  whole  country  from  the  perpe- 
tial  terrora  it  was  under  from  those  barbarians,  who  hitherto  had  done  no- 
thing but  harass  and  plunder  their  neighbours.  So  happy  a  tranquillity  was 
restored  on  this  side,  that  the  empire  of  the  Romans  was  established  there 
from  the  river  Halys  to  Mount  Taurus ;  and  the  kings  of  Syria  were  for  ever 
,«xclU€ied  from  all  Asia  Minor.  We  are  told  that  Antiochus  said,  on  this 
occasion,  that  he  wa^  hishly  obliged  to  the  Ronums,  for  having  freed  him 
irora  the  cares  and  troubles  which  the  government  of  so  vast  an  extent  of 
country  must  necessarily  have  brought  upon  him.f 

FulviuS)  one  of  the  consuls,  returned  to  Rome,  to  preside  in  the  assembly 
Tbeeousiilate  vas  givea  to  M.  Yalmus  Messala, and  C«  Livius  Salinatw. 

«         ♦  tar.  1.  xsXTui*  »•  13^9T«    Polyb.  in  Excerpt  Legut,  99 — 35. 
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The  instant  ihe  assembly  broke  up,  Fulvius  returned  to  \A$  own  proytooe 
He,  and  Manlius,  his  c<^eague,  were  continued  in  the  command  ofihe  armief 
for  a  year,  in  quality  of  proconsuls.* 

Manlius  had  repaired  to  Ephesus,  to  settle  with  the  ten  commissioners  who 
had  been  appointed  by  the  senate,  the  most  important  article  of  their  com- 
mission. The  treaty  of  peace  with  Antiochus  was  confirmed,  as  aho  that 
which  Manlius  had  concluded  with  the  Gauls.  Ariarathes,  king;  of  Cappa- 
docia,  had  been  sentenced  to  pay  the  Romans  six  hundred  talents,  for  havior 
assisted  Antiochus ;  half  this  sum.  however,  was  accepted,  at  the  request  of 
Eumenes,  who  was  to  marry  his  aau^hter.  Manlius  made  a  present  to  Eki 
menes  of  all  the  elephants  which  Antiochus,  according  to  the  treaty,  had  de» 
livered  up  to  the  Romans.  He  repassed  into  Europe  with  his  forces,  after 
having:  admitted  the  deputies  of  the  several  cities  to  audience,  and  settled  the 
chief  difficulties. 

Antiochus  was  greatly  perplexed  to  raise  the  sum  he  was  to  pay  the  Ro- 
mans. He  made  a  progress  through  the  eastern  provinces  to  levy  the  tribute, 
which  they  owed  him ;  -^nd  'eft  the  regency  of  Syria,  durinp;  his  absence, 
to  Seleucus,  his  son,  whom  he  had  declared  his  presumptive  heir.f  When  he 
arrived  in  the  province  of  Elymais,  he  was  informed  that  there  was  a  very 
considerable  treasure  in  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Belus.  This  was  a  power- 
ful temptation  to  a  prince  who  had  little  regard  for  religion,  and  was  in  ex« 
treme  want  of  money.  Accordingly,  upon  a  false  pretence  that  the  inhabit- 
ants of  that  province  had  rebelled  against  him,  he  entered  the  temple  4n  the 
dead  of  night,  and  carried  ofi*  all  the  riches  which  had  been  kept  there  veiy 
religiously  during  a  long  series  of  years.  The  people,  exasperated  by  th» 
sacrilege,  rebelled  against  him,  and  murdered  him,  with  all  his  followers.  Au- 
reiius  Victor  says,  that  he  was  killed  by  some  of  hb  own  officers,  whom  he 
had  beat  one  day  when  he  was  heated  with  liquor.| 

This  prince  was  highly  worthy  of  praise  for  his  humanity, clemency,  and 
liberality.  A  decree,  which  we  are  told  he  enacted,  whereby  he  gave  his 
subjects  permission,  and  even  commanded  them,  not  to  obey  his  ordinances, 
in  case  they  should  be  found  to  interfere  with  the  laws,  shows  that  he  had  a 
high  regard  for  justice.  TiJl  the  age  of  fifty,  he  had  behaved,  on  all  occa- 
sions,  with  such  bravery,  prudence,  and  application,  as  had  given  success  to 
all  his  enterprises,  and  acquired  him  the  tide  of  the  Great.  But  from  that 
time  his  wisdom,  as  well  as  application,  had  declined  very  much,  and  his  af 
fairs  in  proportion.  His  conduct  in  the  war  against  the  Romans ;  the  little 
advantage  he  reaped  from  the  wise  counsels  of  Hannibal,  or  rather  the  con 
tempt  with  which  he  treated  them ;  the  ignominious  peace  he  was  obliged  to 
accept ;  these  circumstances  sullied  the  glory  of  his  former  successes ;  and 
his  death,  occasioned  by  a  wicked  and  sacrilegious  enterprise,  threw  an  in- 
delible blot  upon  his  name  and  memory. 

The  prophecies  of  the  eleventh  chapter  of  Daniel,  from  the  10th  to  the  19th 
verse,  relate  to  the  actions  of  this  prince,  and  weie  fully  accomplished. 

"  But  his  sons,"  of  the  king  of  the  North,  "  shall  be  stirred  up,  and  shall 
assemble  a  multitude  of  great  forces :  and  One,"  Antiochus  the  Great,  *?  shall 
certainly  come  and  overflow,  and  pass  through :  then  shall  he  return,  and  be 
stirred  up  even  to  his  fortress."^  This  king  of  the  North  was  Seleucus  Cal- 
linicus,  who  left  behind  him  two  sons,  Seleucus  Ceraunus.  and  Antiochus,  af. 
terwards  surnamed  the  Great.ll  The  former  reigned  but  three  years,  and  was 
succeeded  by  Antiochus  his  brother.  The  latter,  after  having  pacified  th6 
troubles  of  his  kingdom,  made  war  affainst  Ptolemy  Phiiopatw,  king  of  the 
South,  that  is,  of  Egypt ;  dispossessed  him  of  Ccelosyria,  which  was  deliveiM 
to  him  by  Theodotus,  governor  of  that  province ;  defeated  Ptolmny's  generals 
m  the  narrow  passes  near  Berytus,and  made  himself  master  of  part  of  Phoe* 

*  A    .*  -    -      .       ,      *  A.  M.  3816.    Ant..  J.  C.J3H.     Liv.  I,  x«vUi.  n.  SS. 
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Rtda.  Ptolemy  then  endeavoured  to  amuse  him  by  overtures  of  peace.  The 
Hebrew  is  stilt  more  expressive.  *'  He,"  meanine  Antiochus,  *'  shall  come. 
He  shall  overflow"  the  enemy's  country.  "  He  sliall  pass  over"  Mount  Li- 
banus.  '^  He  shall  halt,"  while  overtures  of  peace  are  made  to  him.  *^  He 
shall  advance  with  ardour  as  far  as  the  fortresses,"  that  is,  to  the  frontiers  of 
^?ypt«    Ptolemy's  victory  is  clearlv  pointed  out  in  tlie  following  verses. 

^^  And  the  king^  of  the  South  shaU  be  moved  with  choler,  and  shall  come 
forth,  and  shall  fight  with  him,  even  with  the  kinz  of  the  North ;  and  he  shall 
set  forth  a  great  multitude,  but  the  multitude  shaU  be  given  into  his  hand."* 
Ptolemy  rnibpator  was  an  indolent,  effeminate  prince.  It  was  necessary  to 
excite  ana  drag  him,  in  a  manner,  out  of  his  lethargy,  in  order  to  prevail  with 
him  to  take  up  arms,  and  repulse  the  enemy,  who  were  preparing  to  march 
into  his  country :  *'  provocatus."  At  last  he  put  himself  at  the  head  of  hlf 
troops  ;  and,  by  the  valour  and  good  conduct  of  his  generals,  obtained  a  signal 
victory  over  Antiochus  at  Raphia. 

^  And  when  he  hath  taken  away  the  multitude,  his  heart  shall  be  lifled  up. 
and  he  shall  cast  down  many  ten  thousands  :  but  he  shall  not  be  strengthened 
by  it."t  Antiochus  lost  upwards  of  ten  thousand  foot,  and  three  hundred 
horse,  and  four  thousand  of  his  men  were  taken  prisoners.  Philopator,  hav- 
ing marched, after  his  victory,  to  Jerusalem,  was  so  audacious  as  to  attempt  to 
enter  the  sanctuary,  '^  hb  heart  shall  be  lifted  up ;"  and  being  returned  to 
his  kingdom,  he  behaved  with  the  utmost  pride  toward  the  Jews,  and  treated 
them  very  cruelly.  He  might  have  dispossessed  Antiochus  of  his  dominions, 
had  he  taken  a  proper  advantage  of  his  glorious  victory ;  but  he  contenfea 
himself  with  recovering  Coelosyria  and  Phoenicia,  and  a^n  plunged  into  his 
former  excesses :  '^  but  he  shall  not  be  strengthened  by  it." 

'^  For  the  king  of  the  North  shall  return,  and  shall  set  forth  a  multitude 
greater  than  the  former,  and  shall  certainly  come,  af^er  certain  years,  with  a 
great  army,  and  with  much  riches."t  Antiochus,  af\er  he  had  ended  the  war 
beyond  the  Euphrates,  raised  a  great  arniy  in  those  provinces.  Findingi 
fourteen  years  after  the  conclusion  of  the  first  war,  that  Ptolemy  Epiphanes, 
who  was  then  but  five  or  six  years  of  age^  had  succeeded  Philopator  his  father : 
he  united  with  Philip  king  of  Macedon,  m  order  to  deprive  the  infant  ktn^  of 
his  throne.  Having  defeated  Scopas  at  Panium,  near  the  source  of  the  river 
Jordan,  he  subjected  the  whole  country  which  Philopator  had  conqnered^by 
tlie  victory  he  gained  at  Raphia. 

'^  And  m  those  times,  there  shall  many  stand  up  agpinst  the  king  of  the 
South."§  This  prophecy  was  fulfilled  by  the  league  made  by  the  kings  of 
Macedonia  and  Syria  against  the  infant  monarch  of  Egypt ;  by  the  conspi- 
racy of  Agathpcles  and  Agathoclea  for  the  reffency ;  and  by  that  of  Scopas, 
to  dispossess  him  of  his  crown  and  his  life.  "Also  the  robbers  of  thy  people 
shall  exalt  themselves  to  establish  the  vision :  but  they  shall  fall."||  Several 
apostate  Jews,  to  inj^ratiate  themselves  with  the  king  of  Egypt,  complied  with 
every  thing  he  required  of  them,  even  in  opposition  to  the  sacred  ordinances 
of  tlie  law,  by  wmch  means  they  were  in  great  favour  with  him,  but  it  was 
of  short  duration ;  for,  when  Antiochus  regained  possession  of  Judea  and 
Jerusalem,  he  either  extirpated,  or  drove  out  of  the  country,  all  the  partisans 
of  Ptolemy.  This  subjection  of  the  Jews  to  the  sovereienty  of  the  kings  of 
Syria,  prepared  the  way  for  the  accomplishment  of  the  prophecy,  which 
deoouoced  the  caiamities  which  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  son  of  Antk>chus  the 
Great,  was  to  bring  upon  this  people ;  which  occasioned  a  great  number  of 
theni  to  fall  into  apostacy. 

^^  So  the  kia|f  of  the  North  shall  come,  and  cast  up  a  mount,  and  take  the 
most  fenced  cities ;  and  the  arms  of  the  South  shall  not  withstand,  neither 
hia  chosen  people,  neither  shall  there  be  any  strength  to  withstand.lT   But  he 
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that  eometh  acainst  him,  shall  do  according  to  hi»  own  wilL  and  none  shnK 
stand  before  him  :  and  be  shall  stand  in  the  gloiious  land,  which  by  his  hand 
.  shall  be  consumed.*'*  Antiochus,  after  haying  defeated  the  Egyptian  army 
at  Paneas,  besieged  and  took,  first  Sidon,  then  Gaza^  and  afterwards  alt  the 
cities  of  those  provinces,  notwithstanding  the  opposition  made  by  the  chosen 
troops  which  tne  kine  of  Egypt  had  sent  against  him.  ^  He  did  accord  ing- 
to  his  own  will,''  in  Coelosyria  and  Palestine^  and  nothing  was  able  to  make 
the  least  resistance  against  him.  Pursuing  his  conouests  in  Palestine,  he  e  al- 
tered Judea,  "  the  gforious,"  or,  according  to  the  Hebrew,  "  that  desirable 
land."  He  there  established  his  authority,  and  strengthened  it.  by  repulsing 
from  the  casde  of  Jerusalem,  the  garrison  which  Scopas  had  thrown  into  it. 
This  garrison  being  so  well  aefended,  that  Antiochos  was  obliged  to  send  for 
all  the  troops  in  order  to  force  it.  and  the  siege  continuing  a  long  time,  the 
country  was  ruined  and  consumed  by  the  stay  the  army  was  obliged  to  make 
m  It. 

^  He  shall  also  set  his  face  to  enter  with  the  strength  of  his  whole  kingdom, 
and  upright  ones  with  him ;  thus  shall  he  do,  and  he  shall  give  him  the 
daughter  of  women,  corrupting  her;  but  she  shall  not  stand  on  his  side, 

•  neitner  be  for  him."t    Antiochus,  seeing  that  the  Romans  undertook  the  de 

•  fence  of  young  Ptolemy  Epiphanes,  thought  it  would  best  suit  his  interest  to 
lull  the  king  asleep^  by  givmg  him  his  daughter  in  marriage,  in  order  to  '^  cor- 
rupt her,"  and  excite  her  to  betray  her  husband  ;  but  he  was  not  successful 
in  hb  design ;  for  as  soon  as  she  was  married  to  Ptolemy,  she  renounced  her 
father's  interests,  and  embraced  those  of  her  husband.  It  was  on  this  account 
that  we  see  her  join  with  him  in  the  embassy  which  was  sent  from  Egypt  to 
Rome,  to  congratulate  the  Romans  on  the  victory  which  Acilius  had  gained 
over  her  father  at  Thermopylae.^ 

^'  After  this  he  shall  turn  his  face  into  the  isles,  and  shall  take  many ;  but 
a  prince  for  his  own  behalf  shall  cause  the  reproach  which  Antiochus  had 
onered  him  to  cease ;  without  his  own  reproach  he  shall  cause  it  to  turn 
upon  him."§  Antiochus,  having  put  an  end  to  tlie  war  of  Coelosyria  and 
Palestine,  sent  bis  two  sons,  at  the  head  of  the  land-army,  to  Sardis,  while 
be  embarked  on  board  the  fleet,  and  sailed  to  the^gean  sea,  where  he  took 
several  islands,  and  extended  his  empire  exceedingly  on  that  side.  However, 
the  prince  of  tne  people,  whom  he  had  insulted  by  making  this  invasion,  that 
is,  L.  Scipio,  the  Roman  consul,  caused  the  reproach  to  turn  upon  him,  by 
defeating  him  at  Mount  Sipilus,  and  repulsing  him  from  every  part  of  Asia 
Minor. 

"  Then  he  shall  turn  his  face  toward  the  fort  of  his  own  land ;  but  he  shall 
stumble  and  fall,  and  not  be  found."||  Antiochus,  aAer  his  defeat,  returned  to 
Antiocb,  the  capital  of  his  kingdom,  and  the  strongest  fortress  in  it.  He  went 
soon  after  into  the  provinces  of  the  east,  in  order  to  levy  money  to  pay  the 
Romans :  but  having  plundered  the  temple  of  Elymais,  he  there  lost  his  life 
in  a  miserable  manner. 

Such  is  the  prophecy  of  Daniel  relating  to  Antiochus,  which  T  have  ex 
plained  in  most  places  according  to  the  Hebrew  text.  I  confess  there  may 
be  some  doubtful  and  obscure  terms,  which  may  be  difficult  to  explain,  and 
variously  interpreted  by  commentators ;  but  is  it  possible  for  the  substance  of 
the  prophecy  to  appear  obscure  and  doubtful  ?  Can  any  reasonable  man, 
who  makes  use  of  his  understanding,  ascribe  such  a  prediction,  either  to  mere 
chance,  or  to  the  conjectures  of  human  prudence  and  sagacity  ?  Can  any 
light,  but  what  proceeds  from  God  himself,  penetrate  in  this  manner,  into  the 
darkness  of  futurity,  and  point  out  the  events  of  it  in  so  exact  and  circum* 
stantial  a  manner  ?  Not  to  mention  what  is  here  said  concerning  Egypt,  Se- 

•  Ver.  16.  t  Ver.  17.  ' 
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leu^os  Callinicus,  kinp  of  Sjrria,  leaves  two  children  behihd  him  The  eldeiC 
reigns  but  three  years,  and  does  not  perform  any  exploit  worthy  of  beinrre^ 
corded ;  and,  accordingly,  the  prophet  does  not  take  any  notice  of  him.  xha 
youngest  is  Antiochus,  sumamed  tne  Great,  from  his  great  actions ;  and,  ao> 
cordinglv,  our  prophet  gives  a  transient  account  of  the  principal  cireomstancaa 
of  his  li/e,  hit  most  important  enterprises,  and  even  the  manner  of  his  deatht 
In  it  we  see  his  expeditions  into  Coelosyria  and  Phoenicia,  several  citiet  of 
which  are  besieged  and  taken  bv  that  monarch ;  his  entrance  into  Jenisalemi 
which  is  laid  waste  by  the  stay  his  troops  made  in  it ;  his  conauests  of  a  great 
many  islands ;  the  marriage  of  his  daughter  with  the  king  of  Egypt,  iniidi 
does  not  answer  the  design  he  had  in  view  ;  his  overthrow  by  the  Roman 
consul ;  his  retreat  to  Antioch ;  and,  lastly,  his  unfortunate  end.  These  arci 
in  a  manner,  the  outlines  of  the  picture  of  Antiochus,  which  can  be  made  to 
resemble  none  but  himself.  Is  it  to  be  supposed,  that  the  prophet  drew  thoae 
features  without  a  design,  and  at  random,  in  the  uicture  he  has  left  us  of  him  ? 
The  facts,  which  denote  the  accomplishnientof  tne  prophecy ^  are  all  told  by 
heathen  authors,  who  lived  many  centuries  after  the  prophet  m  question,  and 
whose  fidelity  cannot  be  suspected  in  any  manner.  We  must  renounce,  nol 
only  religion,  but  reason,  to  refuse  to  acknowledge,  in  such  prophecies  as  these, 
the  intervention  of  a  Supreme  Being,  to  whom  all  ages  are  present,  and  who 
governs  the  world  with  absolute  power. 

SECTION  IX. — SELEUCVS   PHILOPiiTOR  SUCCEEDS  AJITIOCHOS.     COMPLAllfTS 

AGAINST  PHILIP. 

Antiochus  the  Great  was  succeeded  by  Seleucus  Philopator,his  eldest  son, 
whom  he  had  left  in  Antioch  when  he  set  out  for  the  eastern  provinces.  Hii 
reign  was  obscure  and  contemptible,  occasioned  by  the  miseiy  to  which  the 
Romans  had  reduced  that  crown ;  and  the  exorbitant  sum,  a  thousand  talenta 
annually,  he  was  obliged  to  pay,  during  all  his  reign,  by  virtue  of  the  treaty 
of  peace  concluded  between  the  king  his  father  and  that  people.* 

rtolemy  Epiphanes  at  that  time  reigned  in  Egypt.  Immediately  upon  his 
accession  to  tne  throne,  he  had  sent  an  ambassador  into  Achaia,  to  renew  the 
alliance  which  the  king  his  father  had  formerly  concluded  with  the  Achaeans. 
The  latter  accepted  of  this  offer  with  joy ;  and  accordingly  sent  deputies  to 
the  king,  Lycortas,  father  of  Polybius  the  historian,  and  two  other  ambassi^ 
dors.  The  alliance  being  renewed,  Philopoemen,  who  was  at  that  time  in 
office,  inviting  Ptolemy's  ambassador  to  a  banquet,  they  entered  into  discourse 
concerning  that  prince.  In  the  praise  the  ambassador  bestowed  upon  him, 
he  expatiated  very  much  on  his  dexterity  in  the  chase,  his  address  m  riding, 
and  his  vigour  and  activity  in  the  exercise  of  his  arms ;  and  to  give  an  ex* 
ample  of  wliat  he  asserted,  he  declared,  that  this  prince,  being  on  horseback, 
in  a  party  of  hunting,  haa  killed  a  wild  bull  with  the  discharge  of  a  single 

iavelin.t 

The  same  year  Antiochus  died,  Cleopatra  his  daughter,  queen  of  Egypt, 
had  a  son,  who  reigned  after  Epiphanes  his  father,  and  was  called  PtoTenijr 
Philometor.  The  whole  realm  expressed  great  joy  upon  the  birth  of  this 
prince.  Coelosyria  and  Palestine  distinguished  themselves  above  all  the  pro- 
vinces, and  the  most  considerable  persons  of  those  countries  went  to  Alex* 
andria  upon  that  occasion  With  tlie  roost  splendid  equipages.^  Josephus,  of 
whom  I  have  spoken  elsewhere,  who  was  receiver-generalof  those  provinces, 
bein^  too  old  to  take  such  a  journey,  sent  his  youngest  son,  Hyrcanus,  in  his 
stead,  who  was  a  young  man  of  ereat  wit,  and  very  engaging  manners.  The 
king  and  queen  gave  him  a  very  favourable  reception,  and  did  him  the  honour 
of  a  place  at  their  table.     A  buffoon,  who  used  to  divert  the  king  with  hii 
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^ests,  said  to  him,  ^  Do  but  behold,  sir, the  quantity  of  bones  before  Hyrcanus, 
and  your  majesty  may  judge  in  what  manner  his  father  gnaws  your  pro- 
vinces.'' These  words  made  the  king  laugh ;  and  he  asked  Hyrcanus,  how 
he  came  to  have  so  great  a  number  of  hones  before  him.  "  Your  majesty 
need  not  wonder  at  that,"  replie<l  lie ;  ^^for  d.)gs  eat  both  flesh  and  bones,  as 
you  sec  the  rest  of  the  persons  at  your  table  liave  done,"  pointing  to  them ; 
**  but  men  are  contented  to  eat  the  flesh,  and  leave  the  bones,  like  me."  The 
mockers  were  mocked  by  that  retort,  and  continued  mute  and  confuted.  When 
the  day  for  making  the  presents  an*ived,  as  Hyrcanus  had  given  out  that  he 
had  only  five  talents  to  present,  it  was  expected  that  lie  would  be  very  ill  re- 
ceived by  the  king,  and  people  diverted  themselves  with  the  thoughts  of  it 
beforehand.  The  greatest  presents  made  by  the  rest  did  not  exceed  twenty 
talents ;  but  Hyrcanus  presented  to  the  king  one  hundred  boys,  well  shaped 
and  finely  dressed,  whom  he  had  bought,  eadi  of  them  bringing  a  talent  as  an 
offering,  and  to  the  queen  as  many  girls,  in  magnificent  habits,  each  with  a 
like  present  for  that  princess.  The  whole  court  was  amazed  at  such  uncom- 
mon and  surpassing  magnificence ;  and  the  king  and  queen  dismissed  Hyr« 
canus  with  the  highest  marks  of  their  favour  and  esteem. 

Ptolemy,  in  the  first  year  of  his  reign,  governed  in  so  auspicious  a  manner, 
as  gained  him  universal  approbation  and  applause ;  because  he  followed  in 
all  thinffs  the  advice  of  Aristomenes,  who  was  another  father  to  him ;  but  af- 
terwards, the  flattery  of  courtiers,  that  deadly  poison  to  kings,  prevailed  over 
the  wise  counsels "Of  that  able  minister.  That  prince  shunned  him,  and  began 
to  yield  to  all  the  vices  and  failings  of  his  father. "  Not  being  able  to  endure 
the  liberty  which  Aristomenes  frequently  took,  of  advising  him  to  act  more 
consistently  with  himself,  he  despatched  him  with  j)oison.  Having  thus  got 
rid  of  a  troublesome  censor,  whose  sight  alone  was  importunate,  from  the  tacit 
reproaches  it  seemed  to  make  him,  he  abandoned  himself  entirely  to  his  vi- 
cious inclinations;  plunged  into  excesses  and  disorders  of  every  kind  ;  fol- 
lowed no  other  guides  in  the  administration  of  affairs,  than  his  wild  passions ; 
and  treated  his  subjects  with  the  cruelty  of  a  tyrant.* 

The  Egyptians,  growing  at  last  quite  weary  of  the  oppressions  and  injus 
tice  to  which  they  were  daily  exposed,  began  to  cabal  together,  and  to  forn? 
associations  against  a  king  who  oppressed  them  so  grievously.  Some  per 
sons  of  the  highest  rank  having  engaged  in  this  conspiracy,  they  had  already 
formed  designs  for  deposing  him,  and  were  on  the  point  of  putting  them  ia 
execution. 

To  extricate  himself  from  the  difficulties  in  which  he  was  now  involved, 
he  chose  Polycrates  for  his  prime  minister,  a  man  of  great  bravery  as  well  as 
abilities,  and  who  had  the  mpst  consummate  experience  in  affairs  both  of  peace 
and  war ;  for  he  had  risen  to  the  command  of  the  army  under  his  father,  and 
had  served  in  that  quality  in  the  battle  of  Raphia,  on  which  occasion  he  had 
contributed  very  much  to  the  victory.  He  was  afterwards  governor  of  the 
island  of  Cyprus  ;  and  happening  to  be  in  Alexandria  when  the  conspiracy 
of  Scopas  was  discovered,  the  expedients  he  employed  on  that  occasion  con 
duced  very  much  to  the  preservation  of  the  state.t 

Ptolemy  J  by  the  assistance  of  this  prime  minister,  overcame  the  rebels.  He 
obliged  their  chiefs,  who  were  the  principal  lords  of  the  country,  to  capitulate 
and  submit  on  certain  conditions.  But,  having  seized  their  persons,  he  for- 
feited his  promise ;  and,  after  having  exercised  various  cruelties  upon  them, 
put  them  all  to  death.  This  perfidious  conduct  brought  new  troubles  upon 
him,  from  which  the  abilities  of  Polycrates  again  extricated  liim.t 

The  Achaean  league,  at  the  time  we  are  now  speaking  of,  seems  to  have 
been  very  powerful,  and  in  great  consideration.  We  have  seen  that  Ptolemy, 
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shortly  after  his  aeoetsioD  to  the  throne^  had  beei  very  M^rtoua  to  renew  the 
ancient  alliance  with  them*  This  he  was  also  rery  desirous  of  in  the  latter 
end  of  his  reign ;  and  accordingly  offered  that  republic  six  thousand  shieldS) 
and  two  hundred  talents  of  brass.  His  o8er  was  accepted ;  and,  in  conse- 
quence of  it,  Lycortas  and  two  other  Achieans  were  deputed  to  him,  to  thank 
him  for  the  presents,  and  to  renew  the  alliance ;  and  these  returned  soon  after 
with  Ptolemy's  ambassador,  in  order  to  ratify  Uie  treaty.  Eumenes  also  sent 
in  embassy  for  the  same  puipose,  and  offered  dnc  hundred  and  twenty  talents, 
the  interest  of  which  was  to  be  applied  for  the  support  of  the  members  of  the 
public  council.  Others  came  likewise  from  Seleucus^  who,  in  the  nhme  of 
their  sovereign,  offered  ten  ships  of  war  completely  equipped ;  and  at  the  same 
time  desired  to  have  the  ancient  alliance  with  that  prince  renewed.  The  am- 
bassador, whom  Philopoemen  sent  to  Rome  to  justify  his  conduct,  had  returned 
from  thence,  and  desired  to  ^ve  an  account  of  his  "Commission.* 

For  these  several  reasons,  a  great  assembly  was  held.  The  first  person 
who  entered  it,  was  Nicodemus  of  £lea.  He  gave  an  account  of  what  he 
had  said  in  the  senate  of  Rome,  with  regard  to  the  affair  of  Sparta,  and  tlie 
answer  which  had  been  madc^  him.  It  was  judged  by  the  replies,  that  the 
senate,  in  reality,  were  not  pleased  with  the  subversion  of  the  government  of 
Sparta,  with  the  demolition  of  the  walls  of  that  city,  n<Nr  whh  the  massacre 
of  the  Spartans  :  but,  at  the  same  time,  they  did  not  annul  any  thin^  which 
had  been  enacteo.  And,  as  no  person  happened  to  speak  for  or  against  the 
answers  of  the  senate,  no  farther  mention  was  made  of  it  at  that  time.  But 
the  same  affair  will  be  the  subject  of  much  debate  in  the  sequel. 

The  ambassadors  of  Eumenes  were  afterwards  admitted  to  audience.  After 
having  renewed  the  alliance  which  had  been  formerly  made  with  Attalus,  that 
king's  father,  and  proposed,  in  the  name  of  Eumenes,  the  offer  of  one  hundred 
and  twenty  ts^lents,  they  expatiated  largely  on  the  great  friendship  and  tender 
regard  which  their  sovereign  had  always  showed  for  the  Achaeans.  When 
they  had  ended  what  they  liad  to  say,Apolloniusof  Sicyon  rose  up,  and  ob* 
served,  that  the  present  which  the  king  of  Pergamus  offered,  considered  in 
itself,  was  worthy  of  the  Achseans^  but.  if  regard  was  had  to  the  end  which 
Eumenes  proposed  to  himself  by  it,  ana  the  advantage  he  hoped  to  reap  by 
his  munificence,  in  that  case,  the  republic  could  not  accept  of  this  present  with 


a  king  upon  any  pretence  whatever,  the  crime  would  be  much  greater  should 
the  commonwealth,  collectively^  accept  the  offers  of  Eumenes.  That  with 
regard  to  the  infamy,  it  was  selwvident ;  for,  says  Apolionius,  what  could  re- 
flect greater  igsominy  on  a  council,  than  to  Teceive>  annually,  from  a  kin^, 
money  for  its  subsistence ;  and  to  assemble,  in  order  to  deliberate  on  public 
affairs,  only  as  so  many  of  his  pensi6ners,  and  in  a  manner  rising  from  his 
table,  after  having  swallowed  the  bait  that  concealed  the  hook  ?t  But  what 
dreadful  consequences  might  not  be  expected  from  such  a  custom,  should  it 
be  established  ?  That  Prussias,  excited  by  the  example  of  Eumenes,  would 
also  be  liberal  of  his  benefactions,  and  after  him,  Seleucus  ;  that,  as  the  in-» 
terest  of  kings  differed  widely  from  those  of  republics^  and  as,  in  the  latter, 
their  most  important  deliberations  related  to  their  differences  with  crowned 
lieads,two  things  would  inevitably  happ^ ;  either  the  Achaeans  would  transact 
all  things  to  the  advantage  of  those  princes,  and  to  the  prejudice  of  their  own 
country,  or,  they  must  behave  with  the  blackest  ingratitude  toward  their  bene- 
factors.'^ He  concluded  his  speech  with  exhorting  the  Achaeans  to  refuse  the 

*  A.  M.  3818.    Ant.  J.  C.  186.    Foljb.  in  L«gat. «.  14.  p.  850^852. 
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C resent  which  was  offered  $  and  added, ''  that  it  waa  their  doty  to  take  mn 
rage  at  Euinenes,  for  attempting  to  bribe  their  fidelity  by  such  an  offer.^ 
The  whole  assembly,  with  shouts,  rejected  unanimously  the  proposal  of  Eu- 
nienes,  however  dazzling  the  offer  of  so  large  a  sum  of  money  might  be. 

After  this,  Lycortas,and  the  rest  of  the  ambassadors  who  had  been  sent  to 
Ptolemy,  were  called  in  ;  and  the  decree  made  by  that  prince  for  renewing 
the  alliance  was  read.  Aristenes,  who  presided  in  the  assembly,^  having  asked 
what  treaty  the  king  of  Egypt  desired  to  renew,  several  having  been  con- 
cluded with  Ptolemy  upon  very  different  conditions,  and  nobody  being  able 
to  answer  that  question,  the  decision  of  that  affair  was  referred  to  apother  time. 

At  last  the  ambassadors  of  Seleucus  were  admitted  to  audience.  ^The  Achae-  - 
ans  renewed  the  alliance  which  had  been  concluded  with  him ;  but  it  was  not 
judged  expedient  to  accept,  at  that  juncture,  of  the  ships  he  offered.^ 

Greece  was  far  from  enjoying  a  calm  at  thilt  time ;  and  complaints  were 
carried,  from  all  quarters  to  Rome,  against  Philip.  Tlie  senate  thereupon 
nominated  three  coinmissioners,  of  whom  Q.  Cecilius  was  the  chief,  to  go  and 
take  cognizance  of  those  affairs  upon  the  spot.* 

Philip  still  retained  the  strongest  resentment  a^inst  the  Romans,  with  whom 
he  believed  he  had  sufficient  reason  to  be  dissatisfied  on  many  accounts ;  but 
more  particularly,  because  by  the  articles  of  peace,  he  had  not  been  allowed 
the  privilege  of  taking  vengeance  on  such  oi  his  subjects  as  had  abandoned 
him  during  the  war.  The  Romans,  however,  had  endeavoured  to  console 
him,  by  permitting  him  to  invade  Athamania ;  and  Amynander^  the  king  of 
that  country ;  by  giving  up  to  him  some  cities  of  Thessaly,  which  the  iEto-> 
lians  had  seized ;  by  leaving  him  the  possession  of  Demetrias  and  all  Mag- 
nesia ;  and  by  not  opposing  him  in  his  attempts  upon  Thrace ;  all  which  cir<- 
cumstances  had  somewhat  appeased  his  anger.  He  continually  meditated, 
however,  to  take  advantage  of  the  repose  which  the  peace  afforded  him,  in 
order  to  prepare  for  war,  whenever  a  proper  opportunity  should  present  itself, 
JBut  the  complaints  that  were  made  agauist  him^t  Rome,  having  been  listened 
to  there,  revived  all  his  former  dbgusts.t 

The  three  commissioners  having  arriyed  at  Tempe  in  Thessaly,  sfn  as- 
sembly was  called  there,  to  which  came,  on  one  side,  the  ambassadors  of  the 
Thessalians,  of  the  Perrhoebians,  and  Athamanians :  and,  on  the  other,  of 
Philip  king  of  Macedon ;  a  circumstance  that  could  not  but  greatly  mortify 
the  pride  of  so  powerful  a  prince.  The  ambassadors  explained  their  various 
complaints  against  Philip,  with  greater  or  less  force,  according  to  their  differ- 
ent characters  and  abilities.  Some,  after  excusing  themselves  for  being  obliged 
to  plead  against  him,  in  favour  of  their  liberty,  entreated  him  to  act  in  regard 
to  them  rather  as  a  friend  than  a  master ;  and  to  imitate  the  Romans  in  that 
particular,  who  endeavoured  to  win  over  their  allies  by  friendsliip  rather  than 
fear.  The  rest  of  the  ambassadors  being  less  reserved,  and  not  so  moderate, 
reproached  him  to  his  face  for  his  injifstice,  oppression,  and  usurpation ;  as- 
suring the  commissioners,  that  in  case  the^'  did  not  apply  a  speedy  remedy, 
the  triumphs  they  had  obtained  over  Philip,  and  their  restoration  of  the  Gre^ 
cians  inhabiting  the  countries  near  Macedonia  to  their  liberties,  would  all  be 
rendered  ineffectual :  that  this  prince,  like  a  fiery  courser,  would  never  be  kept 
in  and  restrained  without  a  very  tignt  rein,  and  a  sharp  curb.^  Philip,  that 
he  might  assume  the  air  of  an  accuser  rather  than  of  one  accused,  inveighed 
heavily  against  those  who  had  harangued  on  this  occasion,  and  particularly 
against  the  Thessalians.  He  said,  that  like  slaves,  who  being  made  free  on  a 
sudden,  contrary  to  all  expectation,  broke  into  the  most  injurious  exclamations 
against  their  masters  and  benefactors ;  so  they  abused,  with  the  utmost  inso- 
lence, the  indulgence  of  the  Romans ;  and  were  incapable,  after  enduring  a 
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tdn%  senritudeyto  make  a  fnodeiit  and  raoderale  maof  the  Wberty  nMdi  Had 
been  granted  them.*  The  commissioners,  after  bearinf  the  aecusations  and 
answers,  the  circnmstances  of  which  I  shall  omit  as  Utde  important,  uid  mak- 
ing some  particidar  regulations,  did  not  judge  proper,  at  that  timei  to  pronoimce 
definitely  upon  their  respective  demands. 

From  thence  they  went  to  Thessalonica,  to  inquire  into  ^  affairs  relating 
to  the  cities  of  Thrace ;  and  the  king,  wlio  was  very  much  disgusted,  billowed 
them  thither.  The  ambassadors  of  Eumenes  said  to  the  commissioners,  that 
if  the  Romans  were  resolved  to  restore  the  cities  of  iEnum  and  Maronea  to 
their  liberty,  their  sovereign  was  far  from  having  a  design  to  oppose  it ;  hot 
diat,  if  they  did  not  concern  themselves  in  regarcfto  the  conditions  of  the  cities 
which  had  been  conquered  from  Antiochus.  in  that  case,  the  service  whidi 
Eumenes  and  Attains  his  lather  had  done  Kome,  seemed  to  require  tlmt  they 
should  rather  be  given  up  to  their  master  than  to  Philip,  who  had  no  manner 
of  right  to  them, but  had  usurped  them  by  open  force;  that, besides, these 
cities  had  been  riven  to  Eumenes,  by  a  decree  of  the  ten  commissioners  whom 
the  Romans  had  appointed  to  determine  these  difierences.  The  M aronitet, 
who  were  afterwards  heard,  inveiched  in  the  strongest  tenns  aj^ainst  the  in- 
justice and  oppression  which  Phuip's  ^rrison  exercised  in  their  city. 

>  Here  Philip  delivered  himself  in  quite  different  terms  fit>m  what  he  had 
done  before ;  and  directing  himself  oersonalljr  to  the  Romans,  declu«d,  that 
he  had  long  perceived  they  were  fully  determined  never  to  do  him  justice  on 
any  (xcasion.  He  made  a  long  enumeration  of  the  grievous  injuries  he  pre* 
tended  to  have  received  from  them ;  the  services  he  had  done  the  Romans 
on  different  occasions,  and  the  zeal  with  which  he  had  always  adhered  to 
their  interest,  so  far  as  to  refuse  three  thousand  talents,  fifty  ships  of  war  con^ 
pietely  equipped,  and  a  great  number  of  cities^  which  Antiochus  oflered  him, 
upon  condition  Uiat  he  would  conclude  an  allmnce  with  him.  That,notwitb- 
standini^  this,  he  had  the  mortification  to  see  Eumenes  preferred  on  all  occ^ 
sions,  with  whom  it  was  too  great  a  condescension  to  compare  himself;  and 
that  the  Romans,  so  ftur  from  enlarging  his  dominions,  as  he  thought  his  ser- 
vices merited,  had  even  dispossessed  him,  as  well  of  those  cities  to  which  he 
had  a  lawful  claim,  as  of  such  as  they  had  bestowed  upon  him.  ^  You,  R^ 
mans  f"  said  he,  concluding  his  speech,  ^'  are  to  consider  upon  what  terms 
you  intend  to  have  me  be  with  yon.  If  yon  are  determined  to  treat  me  as  ui 
enemy,  and  to  urge  me  to  extremities,  in  that  case^  you  need  only  use  me  as 
you  have  hitherto  done :  but,  if  you  still  revere  m  my  person  the  title  and 
quality  of  king,  ally,  and  friend,  spare  me,  I  beseech  you,  the  shame  of  being 
treated  any  longer  with  so  much  indi^ity.'' 

The  commissioners  were  moved  with  this  speech.  For  this  reason  they 
thought  it  incumbent  on  them  to  leave  the  affair  in  suspense^  by  making  no 
decisive  answer ;  and  accordingly  they  declared,  that  if  th^  aties  in  question 
had  been  given  to  Eumenes,  by  decree  of  the  ten  commiMioners,  as  he  pro 
tended  thev  were,  in  that  case  it  was  not  in  their  power  to  reverse  it  in  any 
manner :  that,  if  Philip  had  acquhed  them  by  right  of  conquest,  it  was  btft 
just  that  he  should  be  suffered  to  continue  in  possession  of  them :  that  if  nei- 
mer  of  these  things  should  be  proved,  then  the  cognizance  of  this  affair  shodd 
be  left  to  the  judgment  ai  the  senate ;  and,  in  the  mean  time,  the  garrisons  be 
drawn  out  of  the  cities,  each  party  retaining  its  pretensions  as  before. 

This  regulation,  by  which  rhilip  was  commanded,  provisionally,  to  with- 
draw his  garrisons  out  of  the  respective  cities,  so  far  firom  satbfying  titot  prince, 
so  entirely  discontented  and  enraged  him,  that  the  consequence  would  cer- 
tainly have  been  an  open  war,  if  he  had  lived  long  enough  to  prepare  it. 

The  commissioners,  at  their  leavmg  Macedonia,  went  to  Aehaia.  Aristenes, 
who  was  the  chief  magistrate,  assembled  immediately  all  the  chiefs  of  the 
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pnUie  in  Arm.  Ocilias  coiiiIn{^  into  thb  cotmcil,  after  having  applaadej 
the  seal  of  tne  Achieans,  and  the  wisdom  of  their  government  on  ul  other 
occasions,  added,  that  he  could  not  forbear  telling  theni,that  their  iniurioos 
treatment  of  the  Lacedaemonians  had  been  very  much  censured  at  Rome; 
and  therefore  he  exhorted  them  to  amend,  as  much  as  lay  in  their  power,  what 
they  had  acted  imprudentlv  against  them  on  that  occasion.  The  silence  of 
Aristekies,  who  did  not  reply  a  single  word^  showed  that  he  was  of  the  same 
opinion  with  Cecilius,  ana  that  they  acted  m  concert.  Diophanes  of  Mega- 
lopolis, a  man  better  skilled  in  war  than  politics,  and  who  hated  PhilopoemeOi 
without  mentioning  the  affair  of  Sparta,  made  other  complaints  against  him. 
Upon  thb  Philopoemen,  Lycortas,  and  Archon,  began  to  speak  with  the  ut 
most  vigour  in  defence  of  the  republic.  They  showed,  that  the  whole  trans^ 
action  at  Sparta  had  been  conducted  with  prudence,  and  even  to  the  advan 
tage  of  the  Lacedaemonians ;  and  that,  had  it  been  otherwise,  human  laws,  9s 
well  as  the  reverence  due  to  the  gods,  must  have  been  violated.  When  Ce« 
diius  quitted  the  assembly,  the  members  of  it,  moved  with  that  discourse,  came 
to  a  resolution,  that  nothing  should  be  changed  in  what  had  been  decreed,  and 
that  this  answer  should.be  made  the  Roman  ambassador.* 

When  it  was  told  Cecilius,  he  desired  that  the  general  assembly  of  the 
country  might  be  convened.  To  this  the  magistrates  replied,  that  he  must 
first  produce  a  letter  from  the  senate  of  Rome,  bv  which  the  Achseans  should 
be  desired  to  meet.  As  Cecilius  had  no  such  letter,  they  told  him  plainly, 
that  thev  would  not  assemble ;  which  exasperated  him  to  such  a  degree,  that 
he  left  Achai4,and  would  not  hear  what  the  magistrates  had  to  say.  It  was 
believed  that  this  ambassador,  and  before  him,  Marcus  Fulvins,  would  not 
have  delivered  themselves  with  so  much  freedom,  had  they  not  been  sure  that 
Aristenes  and  Diophanes  were  in  their  interest.  And,  indeed,  they  were  ac- 
cused of  having  invited  those  Romans  into  that  country,  merely  out  of  hatred 
to  Philopoemen ;  and  accordingly  were  gpreatly  suspected  by  the  populace. 

Cecthus,  at  hi?  return  to  Rome,  acquainted  the  senate  with  whatever  had 
been  transacted  by  him  in  Greece.  After  this,  the  ambassadors  of  Macedonia 
and  Peloponnesus  were  brought  in.  Those  of  Philip  and  Eumenes  were  in- 
troduced first,  and  then  the  exiles  of  £num  and  Maronea ;  who  all  repeated 
what  they  had  before  said  in  the  presence  of  Cecilius  in  Thessalonica.  The 
senate,  after  admitting  them  to  audience,  sent  to  Philip  other  ambassadors,  of 
whom  Appius  Claudius  was  the  principal^  to  examine  on  the  spot  whether  he 
was  withdrawn,  as  he  had  promised  Cecilius,  from  the  cities  of  Perrhoebia ; 
to  command  him,  at  the  same  time,  to  evacuate  ^num  and  Maronea ;  and  to 
draw  off  his  troops  from  all  the  castles,  territories,  and  cities,  which  he  pos- 
sessed on  the  seacoast  of  Thrace.t 

They  next  admitted  to  audience  Apollonidas,  the  ambassador  whom  the 
Achaeans  had  sent  to  give  their  reasons  wh5^  they  had  not  made  their  answers 
to  Cecilius,  L.id  to  inform  the  senate  of  all  that  had  been  transacted  with  re^ 
rard  to  the  Spartans,  who  had  deputed  to  Rome  Areus  and  Alcibiades,  who 
both  were  of  the  fiumber  of  the  first  exiles  whom  Philopoemen  and  the  Achae- 
ans had  restored  to  their  country.  The  circumstance  which  most  exaspe- 
rated the  Achaeans  was,  io  see  that,  notwithstanding  the  precious,  and  recent 
obligation  to  their  favour,  they  had  charged  themsehres  with  the  odious  com- 
mission of  accusing  those  who  had  saved  them  so  unexpectedly,  and  had  pro- 
eured  them  the  invaluable  blessmg  of  returning  to  their  houses  and  families* 
Apollonidas  endeavoured  to  prove,  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  settle  the 
affairs  of  Sparta  with  greater  prudence  than  Philopoemen  and  the  rest  of  the 
Achaeans  had  done ;  and  they  likewise  cleared  themselves  for  their  having^ 
refiised  to  call  a  general  assembly.  On  the  other  side,  Areus  and  Alcibiades 
represented,  in  the  most  affecting  manner,  the  sad  calamity  to  which  Sparta 
«vas  reduced;  its  walls  were  demolished;  its  citizens  dragged  into  Adiaia 
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and  reduced  ta  a  stale  of  captivky  ;*  the  aacfed  laws  oT  LycurgmL  which 

Had  made  it  subuat  during  ao  long  a  aeriea  of  yeara,  and  with  ao  mucn  glory » 
had^been  entirely  afaiolisbed. 

The  senate^  after  Weighing  and  comi)aring  the  r^ona  on  both  aidea,  or- 
dered the  aame  ambassadora  to  inquire  into  tnia  aflair,aa  were  nominated  to 
inspect  thoae  of  Macedpn;  and  dcaired  the  Achaeana  to  convene  their  general 
assembly,  whenever  the  Roman  ambaaaadora  ahould  require  it ;  aa  the  aenala 
admitted  them  to  audience  in  Rome,  as  often  aa  they  aaked  it. 

When  Philip  waa  informed  by  hia  ambassadora,  who  had  been  aent  back 
to  him  froaft  Rome,  that  he  muat  absolutely  evacuate  all  the  citiea  of  Thrace, 
in  the  hi^^hest  degree  of  rase,  to  aee  hia  dominiona  contracted  on  every  aide,  he 
vented  hia  fury  on  the  inhabitanta  of  Maronea.  Onomaatea,  who  waa  governor 
of  Thrace,  employed  Cassander.  who  was  very  well  known  in  the  city,  to  exe* 
cute  the  barbaroua  command  of  the  prince.  Accordingly, in  the  dead  of  night, 
they  led  a  body  of  Thraciana  into  it,  who  fell  with  the  utmoat  violence  on  the 
citizena,  and  cut  a  great  number  of  them  to  piecea.  Piiilip  having  thua  wreaked 
his  vengeance  on  those  who  were  not  of  hia  faction,  watted  calmly  for  the 
commissioners,  being  firmly  j^rsuaded  that  no  one  would  dare  to  impeach  him,) 
_  Some  time  afler^  Appius  arrived,  who,  upon  being  informed  of  the  barba- 
rous treatment  whicli  the  Maronitea  had  met  with,  reproached  the  king  of 
Macedon,  in  the  atrongest  terma,  on  that  account.  The  latter  reaolutely  aa- 
serted,that  be  had  not  been  concerned  in  any  manner  in  that  roa8sacre,.but 
Jiat  it  waa  wholly  occasioned  by  an  inaurrectiou  of  the  populace.  ^*  &>nie 
said  he)  declaring  for  £umenea,and  othera  for  me,  a  great  quarrel  aroae,and 
hey  butchered  one  another.^  He  went  ao  far  aa  to  challenga  them  to  pro- 
duce any  person,  who  pretended  to  have  any  articles  to  lay  to  hia  charge. 
But  who  would  have  dared  to  impeach  him  ?  Hb  punbhment  had  been  im- 
mediate ;  and  the  aid  he  might  have  expected  from  the  Romana  waa  too  far 
o/}*.  ^'It  is.  to  no  purpose,"  said  Appius  to  him,  ^^for  you  to  apologize  for 
yourself;  I  know  what  thinga  have  been  done,  aa  well  as  the  authors  of  them." 
These  words  gave  Philip  the  greatest  anxietjs  However,  matters  were  not 
carried  farther  at  thb  first  interview. 

But  Appius,  the  next  day,  commanded  him  to  send  immediately  Onomastea 
and  Cassander  to  Rome,  to  be  examined  by  the  senate  on  the  affair  in  ques- 
tion, declaring,  that  there  was  no  other  way  left  for  him  to  clear  himself 
Philip,  upon  receiving  this  otdir^  changed  colour^  wavered  within  himself, 
and  hesitated  a  long  time  before  he  made  answer.  At  last,  he  declared  that 
he  would  send  Casaa&nder,  whom  the  commissioners  suspected  to  be  the  insti- 
gator of  the  massacre ;  but  he  was. determined  not  to  send  Onomastes,  who, 
tie  declared,  so  far  from  having  been  in  Maronea  at  the  time  this  bloody  tra- 
gedy happenied,  waa  not  even  in  the  neighbourhood  of  it  The  true  reason 
of  this  coOduct  was,  Philip  feared  that  Onomaates,  in  whom  he  reposed  the 
utmost  confidence,  and  from  whom  he  had  never  concealed  any  thin^,  should 
betray  him  to  the  senate.  As  for  Cassander,  the  instant  the  commissionera 
had  left  Macedon,  he  put  him  on  board  a  ship ;  but,  at  the  aame  time,  sent 
some  persons  after  him,  who  poisoned  him  in  Epirus. 

After  the  departure  of  the  commissioners,  yfho  were  fully  persuaded  that 
Philip  had  procured  the  massacre  in  Maronea,  and  was  on  the  point  of  break- 
ing with  the  Romans ;  the  king  of  Macedon,  reflecting  in  his  own  mind  and 
with  hia  friends,  that  the  hatred  he  bore  the  Romans,  and  the  strong  desire 
be  had  to  wreak  his  vengeance  on  that  people,  must  necessarily  soon  display 
itself,  would  have  been  very  ^lad  to  take  up  arms  immediately,,  and  declare 
war  against  them ;  but,  not  being  prepared, he  conceived  it  expedient  to  gain 

*  Bj  the  decree  of  UiA  Achxaas,it  had  been  enacted,  that  such  slaves  m  bad  been  adopted  among  tb« 
ntlxens  of  Sparta,  should  leare  the  city  and.  all  Laconia;  in  default  of  which,  the  Acheeans  were  em 
powej»4  to  sotse  aaAiaU  thorn  aa  tlarea*  which  bad  according^ly  boon  oxocotod. 
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tune.  Philip  resolved  to  send  his  son  Demetrius  to  Rome,  who  havin|^  been 
many  years  a  hostaee.  and  having^  acquired  g;reat  esteem  in  that  city,  he 
judged  very  well  quaiined,  either  to  defend  him  ag;ainst  the'^ accusations  with 
which  he  micht  be  chgrg^ed  before  the  senate,  or  apologize  lor  such  faults  as 
he  really  had  committed. 

He  accordingly  made  all  the  preparations  necessary  for  this  embassy,  and 
Dominated  several  friends  to  attend  the  prince  his  son  on  that  occasion. 

He,  at  the  same  time,  promised  to  succour  the  Byzantines ;  not  that  he  was 
sincerely  desirous  pf  defending  them,  but  only  his  bare  advancing  to  aid  that 
people,  would  strilie  terror  into  the  petty  princes  of  Thrace,  iif  the  nei^h 
bourh€N9d  of  the  Propontis,  and  would  prevent  their  opposing  the  resolutioK 
he  had  formed  of  entering  into  war  against  the  Romans.  And  accordingly 
he  defeated  those  petty  sovereigns  in  a  battle,  and  took  their  chief  prisoner, 
whereby  he  put  it  out  of  their  power  to  annoy  him^  aud  returned  into  M acedon. 

The  arrival  of  the  Roman  commissioners  was  expected  in  Peloponnesus, 
who  were  commanded  to  go  from  M acedon  into  Achaia.  Lycortas,  in  orOer 
that  an  answer  might  be  ready  for  them,  summoned  a  council,  in  which  the 
affair  of  the  Lacedaemonians  was  examined.  He  represented  to  the  assem- 
bly such  things  as  they  mi^ht  fear  from  them ;  the  Romans  seeming  to  favour 
their  interest  much  more  tnan  that  of  the  Achseans.  He  expatiated  chiefly 
on  the  ingratitude  of  Areus  and  Almbiades,  who,  though  they  owed  theu 
return  to  the  Acfaseans,  had  however  been  so  base  as  to  undertake  the  em- 
bassy against  them  to  the  senate,  where  they  acted  and  spoke  like  professed 
enemies ;  as  if  the  Achieans  had  driven  nhem  from  their  country,  when  it 
was  they  who  had  restored  them  to  it.  Upon  this,  great  shouts  were  heard 
in  every  part  of  the  assembly,  and  the  president  was  desired  to  bring  the 
affair  into  immediate  deliberation.  Nothing  prevailing  but  a  passion  and  a 
thirst  of  revenge,  Areus  and  Alcibiades  were  condemned  to  die.* 

The  Roman  cpramissioners  arrived  a  few  days  after,  and  the  council  met 
it  Clitor  in  Arcadia.  This  filled  the  Achseans  with  the  utmost  terror ;  for, 
seeing  Areus  and  Alcibiades,  whom  they  had  just  before  condemned  to  die, 
arrive  with  the  commissioners,  they  naturally  supposed  that  the  inquiry  which 
was  going  to  be  made  would  be  no  way  favourable  to  them. 

Appius  then  told  them,  that  the  senate  had  been  stroiidy  affected  with  the 
complaints  of  the  Lacedsmonians,  and  coijld  not  but  disapprove  of  every 
thing  which  had  been  done  on  that  occasion ;  the  murder  of  those  who,  on 
the  promise  which  Philopoemen  had  made  them,  had  come  to  plead  their 
cause;  the  demolition  of  the  walls  of  Sparta;  the  abolition  of  the  laws  and 
institutions  of  Lycur^us.  which  had  spread  the  fame  of  that  city  throughout 
the  world,  and  made  it  nourish  for  several  ages. 

Lycortas,  as  president  of  the  council,  and  as  having  joined  with  PhilopQ&- 
men,  the  author  of  whatever  had  been  transacted  against  Lacedsemonia,  un- 
dertook to  answer  Appius.  He  showed  first,  that  the  Lacedaemonians  had 
attacked  the  exiles,  contrary  to  the  tenor  of  the  treaty,  which  had  expressly 
forbade  them  to  fiiake  any  attempt  against  the  maritime  cities ;  these  exiles, 
in  the  absence  of  the  Romans,  could  have  recourse  only  to  the  Achsean  league, 
which  could  not  be  justly  accused  for  having  assisted  them,  to  the  utmost  of 
their  power,  in  so  urgent  a  necessity.  That,  with  regard  to  the  massacre 
which  Appius  laid  to  their  charge,  they  ought  not  to  be  accused  for  it.  but  the 
exiles,  who  were  then  headed  by  Areus  and  Alcibiades ;  and  who,  by  their 
own  immediate  impulse,  and  without  being  authorized  in  any  manner  by  the 
Achseans,  had  fallen  With  the  utmost  fury  and  violence  on  those  who  they 
supposed  had  been  the  authors  of  their  banishment,  and  to  whom  the  rest  of 
the  calamities  they  had  suffered  were  owhig.  "  However ,''  added  Lycortas 
■*  it  is  pretended  that  we  cannot  but  own  that  we  were  the  cause  of  the  aboU. 
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efcm  of  the  laws  of  Lyeurfus,  and  th<^  demotUion  of  the  walls  of  Sparta,  This, 
indeed,  is  a  real  fact ;  but  then,  how  can  this  d(!ri>le  objection  be  made  to  us 
at  the  same  time?  The  walls  in  question  were  not  built  by  Lycurgus.  but 
by  tyrants,  who  erected  them  some  few  years  ago,  not  for  the  security  of  the 
rfty,  but  for  their  own  safety,  and  to  enable  th  »inselves  to  abolish,  with  imptl* 
nity,  the  discipline  and  regulations  so  happily  established  by  that  wise  le||;is- 
btor.  Were  it  possible  for  him  to  rise  now  from  the  grave,  he  would  be 
overjoyed  to  see  those  walls  destroyed,  and  say,  that  he  now  knows  and  owns 
his  native  country,  and  ancient  Sparta.  You  should  not,  citisens  of  Sparta, 
have  waited  for  Philopoemen  or  the  Achaeans,  but. ought  yourselves  to  have 
pulled  down  those  walls  with  your  own  hands,  and  destroyed  even  the  sliji^test 
trace  of  tyranny.  These  were  a  kind  of  ignominious  scars  of  your  slavery ; 
and  after  having  maintained  your  liberties  and  privileges  during  almost  eight 
hundred  ye^n,  and  been  for  some  time  the  sovereigns  of  Greece,  without  the 
sapport  and  assistance  of  walb ;  they,  within  these  hundred  years,  have  be- 
come the  instruments  of  your  slavery,  and  in  a  manner  your  shackles  and 
feuers.  With  respect  to  the  ancient  laws  of  Lyairgus,  they  were  suppressed^ 
by  the  tyrants ;  and  we  have  only  substituted  our  own,  by  putting  you  upon' 
a  level  with  us  in  all  things/' 

Addressing  himself  afterwards  to  Appius,  ^  I  cannot  forbear  owning,"  said 
he,^<  that  the  words  I  have  hitherto  spoken,  were  not  as  from  one  ally  to  another, 
nor  of  a  free  nation,  but  as  slaves  who  speak  to  their  master.  For,  in  fine, 
if  the  voice  of  the  herald,  who  proclaimed  us  to  be  free  in  the  presence  of  the 
Grecian  states,  was  nor  a  vain  and  empty  ceremony ;  if  the  treaty  concluded 
at  that  time  be  real  and  solid ;  if  you  are  desirous  of  sincerely  preserving  an 
alliance  and  friendship  with  us ;  on  what  can  that  infinite  disparity,  which 
you  suppose  to  be  between  you  Rotnans  and  us  Acheans,  be  grounded  ?  1 
do  not  inquire  into  the  treatment  which  Capua  met  with,  after  you  had  taken 
that  city ;  why  then  do  you  examine  into  our  usage  of  the  Lacedaemonians, 
after  we  had  conquered  them  ?  Some  of  them  were  killed,  and  I  will  sup- 
pose that  it  was  by  us.  But  did  not  you  strike  off  the  heads  of  several  Cam- 
panian  senators  ?  We  levelled  the  walls  of  Sparta  with  the  ground ;  but  you 
not  only  dispMsessed  the  Campanians  of  their  walls,  but  of  their  city  and 
lands.  To  this  I  know  you  wiH  reply,  that  the  equality  expressed  m  the 
treaties  between  the  Romans  and  Acnaeans  is  merely  specious,  and  a  bare 
form  of  words ;  that  we  really  Have  but  a  precarious  and  derivative  liberty, 
but  that  the  Romans  are  possessed  of  authority  and  empire.  Thb,  Appiiis, 
I  am  but  too  sensible  of.  However,  since  we  must  be  forced  to  submit  to 
this,  I  entreat  you  at  least,  however  wide  a  difference  you  may  set  between 
yourselves  and  us,  not  to  put  your  enemies  and  our  own  upon  s  lc^*cl  with  us, 
who  are  your  allies ;  especially,  not  to  show  them  better  treatment  They 
require  us,  by  forswearing  ourselves,  to  dissolve  and  annul  all  that  we  have 
enacted  by  oath ;  and  to  revoke  that,  which  by  being  written  on  oar  records^ 
and  engray^  on  marble,  in  order  to  preserve  the  remembrance  of  it  eternally, 
is  become  a  sacred  monument  which  it  is  not  lawful  for  us  to  violate.  We 
revere  you,  Romans !  and,  if  you  will  have  it  so,  we  also  fear  you ;  but  we 
think  it  glorious  to  have  a  greater  reverence  and  fear  for  the  immortal  gods." 

The  greatest  part  of  the  assembly  applauded  this  speech,  and  all  were 
snanimous  in  their  opinion,  that  he  had  spoken  like  a  true  magistrate ;  it  was 
therefore  necessary  for  the  Romans  to  act  with  vigour,  or  resolve  to  lose  then* 
authority.  Appius.  without  descending  to  particulars,  advised  them,  while 
they  still  enjoyed  tneir  freedom,  and  had  not  received  any  orders,  to  make 
a  HH^rit,  with  regard  to  the  Romans,  of  making  that  their  own  decree,  which 
might  afWrwards  l>e  enjoined  them.  They  were  grieved  at  these  words ;  but 
were  instructed  by  them,  not  to  persist  obstinately  in  the  refusal  of  what 
should  be  demanded.  All  they  therefore  desired  was,  that  the  Romans  would 
decree  whatever  they  pleased  with  regard  to  Sparta ;  but  npt  to  c^btige  te 
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Acheant  to  hn^k  their  oath,  by  annalling  their  decree  theraselfes.  As  tc 
the  sentence  that  was  just  before  passed  against  Arous  and  Alcibiades,  it  was 
immediately  repealed. 

The  Romans  pronounced  judgment  the  year  followmg.  The  chief  articles 
.of  the  ordinance  were,  that  those  persons  who  had  been  condemned  by  the 
Adbssans  should  be  recalled  and  restored ;  that  all  sentences  relating  to  this 
affair  should  be  repealed,  and  that  Sparta  should  continue  a  member  of  the 
Achsean  league.*  Pausanias  adds  an  article  not  taken  notice  of  by  Livy, 
that  the  waUs  which  had  been  demolished  should  be  rebuilt.  Q.  Marcius 
was  appointed  commissary,  to  settle  the  affairs  of  Macedon,and  those  of  Pe- 
loponnesus, where  great  feuds  and  disturbances  subsisted,  especially  between 
the  Achseans  on  one  side,  and  the  Messenians  and  Lacedemonians  on  the 
other.f  lliey  all  had  sent  ambassadors  to  Rome ;  but  it  does  not  appear 
that  the  senate  was  in  any  mat  haste  to  put  an  end  to  their  differences.  The 
answer  they  made  to  the  Lacedaemonians  was,  that  the  Romans  were  deter- 
mined not  to  trouble  themselves  any  farther  about  their  affairs.  The  Achae- 
ans  demanded  aid  of  the  Romans  against  the  Messenians,  pursuant  to  the 
'  treaty;  or,  at  least, not  to  suffer  arms  or  provisions  to  be  transported  out  of 
Italy,  to  the  latter  people.  It  was  answered  them,  that  when  any  cities  broke 
their  alliance  with  the  Acheans,  the  senate  did  not  think  itself  obliged  to  en- 
ter into  those  disputes ;  for  this  would  open  a  door  to  ruptures  and  divisions, 
and  even,  in  some  measure,  give  a  sanction  to  them.{ 

In  these  proceedings  appears  the  artfiil  and  jealous  policy  of  the  Romans, 
which  tended  solely  to  weaken  Philip  and  the  Achseans,  of  whose  power 
they  were  jealous ;  and  who  covered  their  ambitious  designs  with  the  specious 
pretence  of  succouring  the  weak  and  oppressed. 

SECTIOir  X.— PHILOPCEMEN    BESIEGES    MESSENE.      HE    IS    TAKEN    PRISONER, 
AND   PUT   TO   DEATH.      PTOLEMY   EPIPHANES   DIES. 

DiNOCKATEs  the  Messenian.  who  had  a  particular  enmity  to  Philopoemeii, 
had  drawn  off  M essene  from  tne  Achaean  league ;  and  was  meditating  how 
he  might  best  seize  upon  a  considerable  post,  called  Coronne,  near  that  city. 
Philopoemen,  then  seventy  years  of  age,  and  generalissimo  of  the  Achaeans 
tor  the  eighth  time,  lay  sick.  But  the  instant  the  news  of  this  was  brought 
him,  he  set  out,  notwithstanding  his  indisposition,  made  a  counter-march, 
and  advanced  toward  Messene  with  a  small  body  of  forces,  consisting  of 
the  flower  of  the  Megalopolitan  youth.  Dinocrates,  who  had  marched  out 
against  him,  was  soon  put  to  fligl^  but  five  hundred  troopers,  who  guarded 
the  open  country  of  Messene,  ha^^^niilg  to  come  up  and  reinforce  him,  he 
faced  about  and  routed  Philopcemen.  This  general,  who  was  solicitous  of 
nothing  but  to  save  the  gallant  youths  who  had  followed  him  in  this  expedi 
tion,  performed  the  most  extraordinary  acts  of  bravery*;  but  happening  to  fall 
from  his  horse,  and  receiving  a  deep  wound  in  the  head,  he  was  taken  pri- 
soner by  the  enemy,  who  carried  him  to  Messene.  Plutarch  considers  this 
ill  fortune  of  Philopoemen,  as  the  punishment  for  some  rash  and  arrogant 
words  that  had  escaped  him  upon  his  hearing  ascertain  general  applauded: 
^^  Ought  that  man,"  said  he,  ^  to  be  valued,  who  suffers  himself  to  be  taken 
alive  by  the  enemy,  while  he  has  arms  to  defend  himself?" 

Upon  the  arrival  of  the  first  news  which  was  carried  to  Messene,  viz.  that 
Philopcemen  was  taken  prisoner,  and  on  his  way  to  that  city,  the  Messe- 
nians were  in  such  transports  of^joy,  that  they  all  ran  to  the  gates  of  the  city ; 
not  being  able  to  persuade  themselves  of  the  truth  of  what  they  heard,  till 
they  saw  him  themselves ;  so  greatly  improbable  did  this  relation  appear  to 
them.     To  satisty  the  violent  curiosity  of  the  inhabitants,  many  of  whom  had 
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not  yet  been  able  to  get  a  sigbt  of  him,  they  were  forced  to  show  the  illti»> 

trious  prisoner  on  the  theatre,  where  multitudes  came  to  see  him.  When 
they  beheld  Philopccinen  draggred  alons^  in  chains,  most  of  the  tpectaton 
were  so  much  moved  with  compassion,  that  tlie  tears  trickled  from  their  eyes. 
There  was  even  heard  a  murmur  amone:  the  people,  which  resulted  from 
humanity,  and  a  very  laudable  gratitude,  ^  that  the  iSlessenians  ought  to  caU 
to  mind  the  great  services  done  by  PiiilopcsroeD,  and  his  preserving  the 
liberty  of  Achaia,  by  the  defeat  of  Nabis  the  tyrant."  But  the  magistrates 
did  not  sufier  him  to  be  long  exhibited  in  this  manner,  lest  the  pity  of  the 
people  should  be  attended  with  ill  consequences.  They  therefore  took,  him 
away  on  a  sudden ;  and,  after  consulting  together,  caused  him  to  be  conveyed 
to  a  place  called  the  Treasury.  This  was  a  subterraneous  place,  wiiere 
neither  light  nor  air  entered  from  without ;  and  had  no  door  to  it,  but  was 
sliut  with  a  hu^e  stone  that  was  rolled  over  the  entrance  of  it.  In  this  dun- 
geon they  imprisoned  PhilopCBmen.  and  posted  a  guard  roundevery  partof  it 

As  soon  as  it  was  night,  and  all  the  people  were  withdrawn,  Dinocratet 
caused  the  stone  to  be  rolled  away,  and  the  executioner  to  descend  into  the 
dungeon  with  a  dose  of  poison  to  Philopoemen,  commanding  him  not  to 
return  till  he  had  swallowed  it.  The  moment  the.  illustrious  Megalopolitao 
perceived  the  first  glimmerings  of  light,  and  saw  the  man  advance  toward 
tiim,  with  a  lamp  in  one  hand  and  a  sword  in  the  other,  he  raised  himself 
with  the  utmost  difficulty,  for  he  was  very  weak,  sat  down,  and  then  taking 
the  cup,  he  inquired  of  the  executioner,  whether  he.  could  tell  what  was  bo* 
come  of  the  young  Megalopolitans,  his  followers,  particularly  Lycortas  ?  The 
executioner  answering,  that  he  heard  that  almost  ail  of  them  had  saved  them- 
selves by  flight ;  Phuopoemen-  thanked  him  by  a  nod,  and  looking  kindly  on 
him,  "  You  bring  me,"  said  he,  *^  guod  news;  and  I  find  we  are  not  entirely 
unfortunate :"  after  which,  without  breathing  the  least  complaint,  he  swal- 
lowed the  deadly  dose,  and  laid  hiniself  again  on  his  cloak.  .  The  poison  was 
very  speedy  in  its  effects ;  for,  Philopoemen  being  extremely  weak  and  feeble, 
expired  in  a  moment. 

When  the  news  of  his  death  spread  among  the  Ach^ans,  all  their  cities 
were  excessively  afflicted  and  dejected.  Immediately  all  the  young  men 
who  were  of  age  to  bear  arms,  and  all  their  magistrates,  came  to  Megalo 
polis.  Here  a  grand  council  being  summoned,  it  was  unanimously  resolved 
not  to  delay  a  moment  the  revenge  of  so  horrid  a  deed ;  and  accordingly, 
having  elected  on  the  spot  Lycortas  for  their  general,  they  advanced  with  the 
utmost  fury  into  Messene,  and  filled  every  part  of  it  with  blood  and  slaughter. 
The  Messenians,  having  now  no  refuge  left,  and  being  unable  to  defend  tnem- 
selves  by  foice  of  arms,  sent  a  deputation  to  tlie  Acnaeans,  to  desire  that  an 
end  might  be  put  to  the  war,  and  to  beg  pardon  for  their  past  faults.  Ly> 
cortas,  moved  at  their  entreaties,  did  not  think  it  adviseable  to  treat  them  as 
their  furious  and  insolent  revolt  seemed  to  deserve.  H^old  them,  that  there 
was  no  other  way  for  them  to  expect  a  peace,  but  by  delivering  up  the  autboiv 
of  the  revolt,  and  of  the  death  of  Philopoemen  {  to  submit  all  their  affairs  to 
the  disposal  of  the  Achaeans,  and  to  receive  a  garrison  into  their  citadeL 
These  conditions  were  accepted,  and  executed  immediately.  Dinocrates^  to 
prevent  the  ignominy  of  dying  by  an  executioner,  laid  violent  hands  on  him- 
self, in  which  he  was  imitated  by  all  those  who  had  advised  the  putting  Phi- 
opopmen  to  death.  Lycortas  caused  those  to  be  delivered  up,  who  had  ad- 
vised the  insulting  of  Philopoemen.  These  were  undoubtedly  the  peisons 
who  were  stoned  round  his  tomb,  as  we  shall  soon  see. 

The  funeral  obsequies  of  Philopoemen  were  then  solemnized.  After  the 
body  had  been  consumed  by  the  flames,  his  ashes  laid  together,  and  deposited 
in  an  urn,  the  train  set  out  for  Megalopolis.  This  procession  did  not  so  muck 
resemble,  a  funeral  as  a  triumph ;  or  rather  it  was  a  mixture  of  both.  Fine 
came  the  infantry,  their  brows  adorned  with  crowns,  and  all  sliedding  floo^ 
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of  tears.  Then  followed  the  Mossetiian  prisoners,  bound  in  chains ;  after 
wards  the  general's  son,  young  Poly  bins,*  carrying  the  urn  adorned  with  rib- 
bons and  crowns,  and  accompanied  by  the  nobif'st  and  most  distinguished 
Acheans.  The  urn  was  followed  by  all  the  cavalry,  whose  arms  glittered 
magnificently,  and  whose  horses  were  all  richly  caparisoned,  who  closed  the 
inarch,  and  did  n«»t  seem  too  much  dejected  at  this  mournful  scene,  nor  too 
much  elated  from  their  victory.  All  the  inhabitants  of  the  neighbouring  towns 
and  villages  ftocked  to  meet  the  procession,  as  if  they  came  in  honour  of  a 
victory  obtained.  All  possible  honours  were  done  to  Philopoemen  at  his  in- 
terment, and  the  Messenian  captives  were  stoned  round  his  sepulchre.  The 
cities  in  general,  by  decrees  enacted  for  that  purpose, ordered  all  the  greatest 
honours  to  be  paid  him,  and  erected  many  statues  to  him  with  magnificent 
inscriptions. 

Several  years  after,  t  at  the  time  that  Corinth  was  burned  and  destroyed  by 
Mumniius  the  proconsul,  a  false  accuser,  a  Roman,  as  I  observed  elsewhere, 
used  bis  utmost  endeavours  to  get  them  broken  to  pieces ;  prosecuted  hnn  crimi- 
nally,as  if  alive,  charging  him  with  having  been  an  enemy  to  the  Romans, 
and  of  discovenne  a  hatred  for  them  on  all  occasions.  The  cause  was  held 
in  council  before  Mummius.  The  slanderer  exhibited  all  his  articles  of  im- 
peachment, and  expatiated  on  them.  They  were  answered  by  Polybiusj  who 
refuted  them  with  great  solidity  and  eloquence.  It  is  a  ^reat  pity  so  affecting 
a  pieceshould  have  been  lost.  Neither  Mummius,  nor  his  council,  would  per- 
mit the  monuments  of  that  great  man's  glory  to  be  destroyed,  though  he  had 
opposed,  like  a  bulwark,  the  successes  of  the  Romans  ;  for  the  Romans  of  that 
age, says  Plutarch,  made  the  just  and  proper  disparity  between  virtue  and  in- 
terest ;  they  distinguished  the  glorious  and  honest  from  the  profitable ;  and  were 
persuaded,  that  worthy  persons  ought  to  honour  and  revere  the  memory  of  men 
who  signalized  themselves  by  their  virtue,  though  they  had  been  their  enemies. 

Livy  tells  us,  that  the  Greek  as  well  as  Roman  writers  observe,  that  three 
illustrious  men.  Philopoemen,  HannibaL  and  Scipio,  happened  to  die  in  the 
same  year, or  thereabouts ;  thus  putting  Philopoemen  in  parallel,  and  as  it  were 
upon  a  level,  with  the^wo  most  celebrated  generals  of  the  two  most  power- 
ful nations  in  the  world.  1  believe,  I  have  already  given  the  reader  a  sufficient 
idea  of  his  character,  so  shall  only  repeat  what  I  before  observed,  that  Philo- 
poemen was  called  the  last  of  the  Greeks,  as  Brutus  was  said  to  be  the  last  of 
the  Romans. 

The  Messenians,  by  their  imprudent  conduct,  being  reduced  to  the  most 
deplorable  condition,  were,  by  the  goodness  and  generosity  of  Lycortas  and 
the  Achseans,  restored  to  the  league  from  which  they  had  withdrawn  them- 
selves. Several  other  cities,  which,  from  the  example  they  set  them,  had  also 
renounced  it,  renewed  their  alliance  with  it.  Such  commonly  is  the  happy  effect 
which  a  seasonable  act  of  clemency  produces ;  whereas  a  vi<rfent  and  exces- 
sive severity,  which  breathes  nothing  but  blood  and  vengeance,  often  hurries 
people  to  despair ;  and  so  for  from  proving  a  remedy  to  evUsjOnly  inflames  and 
exasperates  them  the  more. 

when  the  news  was  brought  to  Rome,  that  the  Achaeans  had  happily  ter- 
minated their  war  with  the  Messenians.  the  ambassadors  were  addressed  ia 
terms  quite  different  from  those  which  nad  been  used  to  them  before.  The 
senate  told  them,  that  they  had  been  particularly  careful  not  to  suffer  either 
arms  or  provisions  to  be  carried  from  Italy  to  Messene ;  an  answer  which 
manifestly  discovers  the  insincerity  of  the  Romans,  and  the  little  regard  they 
had  to  faith  in  their  transactions  with  other  nations.  They  seemed  at  first, 
desirous  of  giving  the  signa*  to  all  the  cities  engaged  in  the  Ach^an  league 
to  take  up  arms ;  and  now  they  endeavoured  to  flatter  the  Achaeans  into  an 
opinion,  that  they  had  sought  all  opportunities  to  serve  them. 

%  Tliii  W%l  Eoi/Biu9  th^  historian,  wUo  night  then  be  about  two  and  fwec^. 
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Tt  is  manifest  on  this  oecsBion,  that  fhe  Roman  senate  consented  to  what 
bad  been  transacted,  because  it  was  not  in  their  power  to  oppose  it:  that  thev 
wanted  to  make  a  merit  of  this  with  regard  to  tlie  Ach^ans,  who  {possessed  al- 
most the  whole  force  of  Peloponnesus :  that  they  were  very  cautious  of  giving 
the  least  umbrap^  to  this  lea^ie,  at  a  time  when  they  could  not  depend  in  any 
manner  on  Philip:  when  the  £tolians  were  d'isgusted ;  and  when  Antiochus. 
by  joining  with  tnat  people,  might  engage  in  some  enterprise  which  woulci 
have  been  of  ill  consequence  to  the  Romans. 

I  have  related  Hannibal's  death  in  the  history  of  the  Cartliaginians.  After 
retiring  from  the  court  of  Antiochus,  he  fled  to  Prusias.  king  of  Bithynia,  who 
was  then  at  war  with  Eumenes,  kine  of  Pergamus.  Hannibal  did  that  prince 
great  service.  Both  sides  prepared  for  a  naval  engagement,  on  which  occa- 
sion, the  fleet  of  Cumenes  consisted  of  a  much  greater  number  of  ships  than 
that  of  Prusias.  But  Hannibal  opposed  stratagem  to  force.  He  had  got  to- 
gether a  great  number  of  venomous  serpents,  and  filled  several  earthen  vessels 
with  them.  The  instant  the  signal  for  battle  was  given,  he  commanded  the 
officers  and  sailors  to  fall  upon  the  galley  of  Eumenes  only,  informing  chem 
at  the  same  time  of  a  sign  by  which  they  could  distinguish  it  from  the  rest ; 
and  to  annoy  the  enemy  no  otherwise  then  by  throwing  the  earthen  vessels 
into  the  rest  of  the  galleys.  At  first  this  was  only  laughed  at ;  the  sailors  not 
imagining  that  these  earthen  vessels  could  be  of  the  least  service  ;  but  when 
the  serpents  were  seen  gliding  over  every  part  of  the  galleys,  the  soldiers  and 
rowers,  now  studious  only  of  preserving  themselves  from  those  venomous  crea- 
^  tures,  did  not  once  think  of  the  enemy.  In  the  mean  time,  the  royal  galley 
*  was  so  warmly  attacked,  that  it  was  very  near  being  taken ;  and  it  was  witn 
the  utmost  difficulty  that  the  king  made  his  escape.  Prusias,  by  Hannibal's 
assistance,  gained  several  victories  by  land.  This  prince  being  one  day  afraid 
to  venture  a  battle,  because  the  victims  had  not  been  propitious  ;  "  What  !'* 
says  Hannibal,  "  do  you  rely  more  upon  the  liver  of  a  beast,  than  upon  the 
•counsel  of  Hannibal  ?"*  To  prevent  his  fallh)g  into  the  hands  of  the  Romans, 
who  required  Prusias  to  deliver  him  up,  he  took  a  dose  of  poison,  which  brought 
him  to  his  end.t 

I  before  observed  that  the  Romans,  among  many  other  articles,had  decreed, 
that  Sparta  should  be  admitted  into  the  Achaean  league.  The  ambassadors 
being  returned,  and  having  reported  the  answer  which  had  been  received  from 
the  senate,  Lycortas  assembled  the  people  at  Sicyon,  to  deliberate  whether 
Sparta  should  be  admitted  into  the  Achaean  league.  To  mcline  the  populace 
to  it,  he  represented  that  the  Romans,  to  whose  disposal  that  city  had  been 
abandoned,  would  no  longer  be  burdened  with  it:  that  they  had  declared  to 
the  ambassadors, that  they  were  no  ways  concerned  in  this  affair:  that  the 
Spartans,  in  the  ardministration  of  the  public  affairs,  were  very  desirous  of  that 
union,  which,  he  observed,  could  not  fail  of  being  attended  with  p«at  advantage 
to  the  Achaean  leaguej  as  the  first  exiles,  who  had  behaved  with  great  ingra- 
titude and  impiety  toward  them,  would  not  be  included  in  it,  but  would  be 
banished  from  the  city,  and  other  citizens  substituted  in  their  room.  But  Dio- 
phanes  and  some  other  persons  undertook  to  defend  the  cause  of  the  exiles. 
Notwithstandinff  their  opposition,  the  council  decreed  that  Sparta  should  be 
admitted  into  the  league,  and  was  so  accordingly.  With  regard  to  the  first 
exiles,  those  only  were  pardoned,  who  could  not  be  convicted  of  engaging  in 
any  attempt  against  the  Achaean  republic.J 

When  tne  affair  was  ended,  ambassadors  were  sent  to  Rome  in  the  name 
of  all  the  parties  concerned.  The  senate,  after  givin«^  audience  to  those  sent 
by  Sparta  and  by  the  exiles,  said  nothing  to  the  ambassadors  whicn  tended 

*"   Ad  til,  ioqnit,  ▼itnline  carancule,  quam  imperatori  reteri  maris  credere  ?  Uniushostie  jecinon  ioflf9 
.perimento  testatam  gloriam  saam  postponi,  equo  ajaimo  dod  tulit. — Yal.  Max.  1.  iii.  c.  7. 
t  Lir.  1.  xxxix.  n.  51.    Com.  Nep.  in  Annib.  c.  10 — 1-3.    Juttio.  1.  xxxii.  c  4. 
t  A.  M.  33-M.    Ant.  J.  C.  \Z%,    Polyb.  in  Leeat.  c  53. 
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to  show  that  they  were  disgusted  in  any  manoer  at  what  had  passed.    With 

respect  to  those  who  had  been  lately  sent  into  banishment,  the  senate  i>roa)i9ed 
tq  write  to  the  Achsans.  to  obtain  leave  for  them  to  return  into  their  native 
country.  Some  days  after,  Bippus,  the  Ach»an  deputy,  having  arrived  in 
Rome,  was  introduced  into  the  senate,  and  there  gave  an  account  of  the 
manner  in  which  the  Messenians  had  been  restored  to  their  former  state ;  and 
the  senators  were  not  only  satisfied  with  every  thing  he  related  to  them,  but 
treated  him  with  many  marks  of  honour  and  amity. 

The  Lacedaemonian  exiles  no  sooner  returned  from  Rome  into  Pelopon- 
nesus, than  they  delivered  to  the  Acbaaens  the  letters  which  the^  senate  had 
sent  by  them,  and  by  which  they  were  desired  to  permit  the  exiles  to  settle 
again  in^  their  native  country.  It  was  answered  that  the  purport  of  those 
letters  should  be  cons,  dered  at  the  return  of  the  Achaean  ambassadors  from 
Rome.  Bippus  arrived  from  thence  a  few  days  after,  and  declared  that  the 
senate  had  written  in  favour  of  the  exil^  not  so  much  out  of  afiection  for 
them,  as  to  get  rid  of  their  importunities.  The  Achseans,  hearing  this,  thought 
it  requisite  not  to  msdce  any  change  in  what  had  been  decreed.* 

Hyperbates,  having  been  re-elected  general  of  the  Achaeans,  again  debated 
in  the  council,  whether  any  notice  should  be  taken  o(  the  letters  which  the 
senate  had  written,  concerning  the  re-establishment  of  the  exUes  who  had  been 
banished  from  Sparta.  Lycortas  was  of  opinion,  that  the  Achaeans  ouglit  to 
adhere  to  what  had  been  decreed.  ^  When  the  Romans,''  said  he,  '^  listen 
favourably  to  such  complaints  and  entreaties  of  unfortunate  persons  as  appear 
to  them  just  and  reasooablp,  they,  in  this,  act  a  very  just  part.  But  when 
it  is  represented  to  them,  triat  among  the  favours  which  are  requested  at  their 
hands,  some  are  not  in  their  power  to  bestow,  and  others  would  reflect  dis- 
honour, and  be  very  prejudicial  to  their  allies;  on  these  occasions  they  do 
not  use  to  persist  obstinately  in  their  opinions,  or  exact  from  such  allies  an 
implicit  obedience  to  their  commands.  This  is  exactly  our  case  at  present. 
Let  us  inform  the  Romans,  that  we  cannot  obey  their  orders  without  infringing 
the  sacred  oaths  we  have  taken,  without  violating  the  laws  on  which  our  league 
is  founded ;  and  then  they  will  undoubtedly  wave  their  resolutions,  and  con 
fess  that  it  b  with  the  greatest  reason  we  refuse  to  obey  their  commands." 
Hyperbates  and  Callicrates  were  of  a  contrary  opinion.  They  were  for  ha v- 
mg  implicit  obedience  paid  to  the  Romans ;  and  declared  that  all  laws,  oaths, 
and  treaties, ought  to  be  sacrificed  to  their  will.  In  this  contrariety  of  opin- 
ions, it  was  resolved,  that  a  deputation  should  be  sent  to  the  senate,  in  order 
to  represent  the  reasons  given  bv  Lycortas  in  council.  Callicrates,  Lysiades, 
and  Aratus,  were  the  ambassadors,  to  whom  instructions  were  given  in  con- 
formity to  what  had  been  deliberated.! 

When  the  ambassadors  were  arrived  at  Rome^  Callicrates,  being  introduced 
into  the  senate,  acted  in  direct  opposition  to  his  instructions.  He  not  only 
had  the  assurance  to  censure  those  who  differed  in  opinion  from  him,  but  took 
the  liberty  to  tell  the  senate  what  the^  should  do.  ^'  If  the  Greefis,"  said  he. 
directing  himself  to  the  senators, ''  do  not  obey  you ;  if  they  pay  no  regara 
either  to  the  letters  or  orders  which  you  send  them,  you  must  blame  your- 
selves only  for  it  Throughout  tlie  states  of  Greece  there  are  now  two  parties ; 
one  of  which  asserts  that  all  your  orders  ought  to  be  obeyed,  and  that  laws 
and  treaties,  in  a  word,  that  all  things  should  pay  homage  to  your  will  and 
pleasure ;  the  other  party  pretends,  that  it  is  fitting  that  laws,  treaties,  and 
oaths,  ought  to  take  place  of  your  will ;  and  are  for  ever  exhorting  the  people 
to  adhere  inviolably  to  them.  Of  these  two  parties,  the  last  suits  best  with 
the  genius  and  character  of  the  Achaeans,  and  has  the  greatest  influence  over 
the  people.    What  is  the  consequence  of  this  ?  Those  who  comply  with  your 

—         Il-I      ■"!     I  ■  II  I        I  11  I    I         .        I  II  I  I  H    I  I  .11  I       III  ^^^—.1      I      I        1      .111^— .^^——» 
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measorM  are  detested  by  the  common  people,  while  such  as  oppose  yoor  de- 
crees are  honoured  and  applauded.  IJf  the  senate  would  show  ever  so  little 
favour  to  such  as  espouse  their  interest  cordially,  the  chief  maffistratos  and 
officers  of  all  the  republics  would  declare  for  the  Romans ;  and  the  peopley 
intimidated  by  this,  would  soon  follow  their  example.  But,  while  you  show 
an  indifierence  on  this  head,  all  the  chiefs  will  certainly  oppose  you.  as  tha 
infallible  means  of  acquiring  the  love  and  respect  of  the  people.  And  ac 
cordingly  we  see,  that  many  people,  whose  only  merit  consists  in  their  makinf 
the  strongest  opposition  to  your  orders,  and  a  pretended  zeal  for  the  defencf 
and  preservation  of  the  laws  of  their  country,  have  been  raised  to  the  moal 
exalted  employments  in  their  nation.  In  case  you  do  not  much  value  whe 
tfaer  the  Greeks  are,  or  are  not  at  your  devotion,  then,  indeed,  your  preseiv 
conduct  suits  exacdy  your  sentiments.  But  if  you  would  have  them  execuli* 
your  orders,  and  receive  your  letters  with  respect,  reflect  seriously  oo  thia 
matter ;  otherwise  be  assured  that  they  will,  on  all  occasions,  declare  against 
vour  commands.  You  may  iudge  of  the  truth  of  this  from  their  present  be« 
baviour  toward  you.  .  How  long  is  it  since  you  commanded  them,  by  yout 
letters,  to  recall  the  Lacedaemonian  exiles  ?  Nevertlieless.  so  far  from  recalling 
them,  tliey  have  published  a  quite  contrary  decree,  ana  have  bound  them- 
selves by  oath  never  to  reinstate  them.  Thb  ought  to  be  a  lesson  to  you,  and 
show  how  cautious  you  should  be  for  the  future.^' 

Callicratesj  after  making  this  speech,  withdrew*  The  exiles  then  came  uii 
told  their  busmess  in  a  few  words,  but  in  such  as  were  well  adapted  to  move 
compassion,  and  then  retired. 

A  speech  so  well  calculated  to  favour  ihe  interest  of  Rome  as  that  of  Cal- 
licrates,  could  not  but  be  very  agreeable  to  the  senate.  Li  this  manner  did 
tlie  Greeks  begin  to  throw  themselves  spontaneously  into  the  arms  of  slavery ; 
prostituted  the  liberty  of  which  their  ancestors  had  been  so  exceedinrly  jeat 
ous,and  paid  a  submission  and  homage  to  the  Romans,  which  they  had  tdways 
refused  to  the  great  king  of  Persia.  Some  flatterers  and  ambitious  traitors,  re- 
gardless of  every  thing  but  their  interest,  sdd  and  sacrificed  the  independ- 
ence and  glory  of  Greece  for  ever ;  discovered  the  weak  side  of  republics 
with  regard  to  their  domestic  affairs ;  pointed  out  the  methods  by  which  they 
might  1^  weakened,  and  at  last  crushed ;  and  furnished  themselves  the  chains 
in  which  they  were  to  be  bound. 

In  consequence  of  this  speech,  it  was  soon  concluded,  that  It  would  be  pro- 
per to  increase  the  power  and  credit  of  those  who  made  it  their  business  to 
defcmd  the  authority  of  the  Romans,  and  to  humble  such  as  should  presume 
to  oppose  it.  Polybius  observes,  that  this  was  the  first  time  that  the  fatal  re- 
solution was  taken,  to  humble  and  depress  those  who,  in  their  respective 
countries,  had  the  most  noble  way  of  thinking ;  and,  on  the  contrary,  to  heap 
riches  and  honours  on  all  such  who,  either  right  or  wrong,  should  declare  in 
favour  of  the  Romans ;  a  resolution  which  soon  after  increased  the  herd  of 
flatterers  in  all  republics,  and  very^  much  lessened  the  number  of  the  true 
friends  of  liberty.  From  this  period  the  Romans  made  it  one  of  the  con- 
stant maxims  of  their  policy,  to  oppress,  by  all  possible  methods,  whoever  ven- 
tured to  oppose  tlieir  ambitious  projects.  This  single  maxim  may  serve  as  a 
key  to  the  latent  principles  and  motives  of  the  government  of  t^  republic, 
and  to  show  us  what  idea  we  ought  to  entertain  of  the  pretended  equity  and 
moderation  they  sometimes  display,  but  which  does  not  long  support  itself, 
and  of  which  a  just  judgment  cannot  be  formed  but  by  the  consequences. 

To  conclude :  the  senate,  in  order  to  get  the  exiles  restored  to  their  country, 
did  not  only  write  to  the  Achaeans,  but  to  the  iEtolians,  Epirots,  Athenians^ 
Boeotians,  and  Acarnanians,  as  if  they  intended  to  incense  all  Grreece  against 
the  Achfleans.  -  And,  in  their  answer  to  the  ambassadors,  they  did  not  make 
the  least  mention  of  any  one  but  CaUicrates,  whose  exampiethe  senate  wished 
the  magistrates  of  all  other  cities  wonlel  follow. 
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*  That  deputy,  alter  rfeceivini^  this  answer,  returned  in  triumph,  without  r& 
flectinff  that  he  was  the  cause  of  all  tlie  calamities  which  Greece,  and  part/cu- 
•lariy  Achaia,  were  upon  the  point  of  experiencing^.  For  hitherto  a  sort  of 
equality  had  been  observed  between  the  Achsrans  and  Romans,  which  the  lat- 
ter thought  fit  to  permit,  out  of  gratitude  for  the  considerable  services  tMe 
Achsans  had  done  them,  and  for  the  inviolable  fidelity  with  which  they  had 
adhered  to  them,  in  tho  most  perilous  junctures,  as  in  the  wars  against  Philip 
and  Antiochus.  The  members  of  this  league  distinguished  themselves  at  that 
time  in  a  most  conspicuous  manner  by  their  authority,  their  forces,  their  zeal 
for  liberty,  and,  above  all,  by  the  shining  merit  and  exalted  reputation  of  thetr 
commanders.  But  the  treason  of  Callicrates,  for  we  may  jusdy  bestow  that 
name  upon  it,  gave  it  a  deadly  wound.  The  Romans,  says  Polvbius,  noble 
in  their  sentiments,  and  full  of  humanity,  are  moved  at  the  complaints  of  the 
wretched,  and  think  it  their  duty  to  afford  their  aid  to  all  who  fly  to  them  foi 
protection ;  and  this  it  was  that  inclined  them  to  favour  the  cause  of  the  La- 
cedemonian exiles.  But  if  any  one,  on  whose  fidelity  they  m  ay  safely  depend, 
suggests  to  them  the  inconveniences  they  would  bring  upon  themselves,  should 
they  grant  certain  favours,  they  generally  return  to  a  just  way  of  thinking,  and 
correct,  so  far  as  lies  in  their  power,  what  they  may  have  done  amiss.  Here, 
on  the  contrary,  Callicrates  studies  nothing  but  how  he  might  best  work  upon 
their  passions  by  flattery.  He  had  been  sent  to  Rome  to  plead  the  cause  of 
the  Achseans,  and,  by  a  criminal  and  unparalleled  prevarication,  he  declared 
against  his  superiors,  and  became  the  advocate  of  their  enemies,  by  whom  he 
had  suflered  himself  to  be  corrupted.  At  his  return  to  Achaia,  he  spread  so 
artfully  the  terror  of  the  Roman  name,  and  intimidated  the  people  to  such  a 
degree,  that  he  got  himself  elected  captain-general.  He  was  no  sooner  in- 
vested With  this  command,  than  he  restored  the  exiles  of  Lacedsemonia  and 
Messene  to  their  country. 

Poly  bins,  on  this  occasion,  praises  exceedingly  the  humanity  of  the  Romans, 
the  tenderness  with  which  tney  listened  to  the  complaints  of  the  unfortunate, 
and  their  readiness  to  atone  for  such  unjust  actions  as  they  may  have  com- 
mitted, when  they  are  once  made  acquainted  with  them.  I  know  not  whether 
the  applauses  he  gives  them  will  not  admit  of  great  abridgment.  The  reader 
must  call  to  mind  that  he  wrote  this  in  Rome,  and  under  the  eye  of  the  Ro- 
mans, after  Greece  had  been  reduced  to  a  state  of  slavery.  We  are  not  to 
expect  from  a  historian,  who  is  subject  and  dependent,  so  much  veracity  as 
he  very  possibly  would  have  observed  in  a  free  state,  and  at  a  time  when  men 
were  permitted  to  speak  the  truth ;  and  we  must  not  blindly  believe  every 
circumstance  of  this  kind  advanced  by  him ;  facts  have  more  force,  and  speak 
in  a  clearer  manner  than  he  does.  The  Romans  themselves  did  not  scruple 
to  commit  injustice,  whenever  they  had  an  opportunity  of  employing  a  foreign 
means  for  that  purpose,  which  procured  them  the  same  advantage,  and  served 
to  conceal  their  unjust  policy. 

Eumenes,  in  the  mean  time,  was  engaged  in  war  against  Phamaccs,  king 
of  Pontus.  The  latter  took  Sinope,  a  very  strong  city  of  Pontus^  of  which 
his  successors  remained  possessors  ever  afterwards.  Several  cities  made 
complaints  against  this  at  Rome.  Ariarathes,'king  of  Cappadocia,  who  was 
united  in  interest  with  Eumenes, sent  also  ambassadors  thither*  The  Romans 
several  times  employed  their  mediation  and  authority^  to  put  an  end  to  tlieir 
difierences ;  but  Pharnaces  was  insincere  on  these  occasions,  and  always  broke 
his  engagements.  Contrary  to  the  faith  of  treaties,  he  took  the  field,  and  was 
opposed  by  the  confederate  kings.  Several  enterprises  ensued ;  and  after  some 
years  had  been  spent  in  this  manner,  a  peace  was  concluded.* 

Never  were  more  embassies  sent  than  at  the  time  we  are  now  speaking  of.t 
Ambassadors  were  seen  in  all  places,  either  coming  from  the  piovinces  to 

*  A.  M.  3833.    Ant  J.  C.  182.    Polvb.  in  Lent.  c.  61— &9. 
t  A.  M,  3834.    Ant.  J.  C.  180. 
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Refine,  or  ffoing  from  Rome  to  the  provinci's ;  or  from  the  allies  and  natiotit 
to  one  another.  The  Ach«ans  deputed,  in  this  qualiiy,  to  Ptolemy  Epiphanes, 
kiii^  of  £Igypt,  Lycortas,  Polybius  his  S(^n,and  the  young  Aratus^to  return 
that  monarch  thanks  for  the  presents  he  had  alrendy  bestowed  on  their  re* 
public,  and  the  new  offers  he  had  made  them.  These  anibassadon,  however, 
did  not  leave  Achaia,  because,  when  they  were  preparing;  to  set  out,  advice 
came  that  Ptolemy  was  dead.* 

This  prince,  after  having  overcome  the  rebels  whhin  his  kingdom,  as  hnx 
already  been  mentioned,  resolved  to  attack  Seleucus,  king  of  Syria.  When 
he  began  to  form  the  plan  for  carrying  on  this  war,  one  of  his  principal  offi- 
cers asked,  by  what  methods  he  would  raise  money  for  the  execution  of  it. 
Pie  replied,  that  his  friends  were  his  treasure.  The  principal  courtiers  con- 
cluded from  this  answer,  that  as  he  considered  their  purses  ns  the  only  fund 
he  had  to  carry  on  this  war,  they  were  upon  the  point  of  being  ruined  by  it. 
To  prevent,  therefore,  that  consequence,  which  had  more  weight  with  tneni 
than  the  allcf  iancc  they  owed  their  sovereign,  they  caused  him  to  be  poisoned. 
This  monarch  was  tl) us  despatched,  in  his  twenty-ninth  year,  after  he  had  sat 
twenty-four  years  on  the  throne.  Ptolemy  Philometer,  his  son,  who  was  but  six 
years  of  age,  succeeded  him,  and  Cleopatra  hb  mother  was  declared  regent.f 


CHAPTER  If. 

This  second  chapter  includes  the  space  of  twenty  years,  from  the  year  of 
the  world  3821  till  3840.  In  this  interval  are  contained  the  first  twenty  years 
of  Ptolemy  Philometer's  reign  over  Egypt,  which  amounted  in  the  whole  to 
thirty-four  years ;  the  five  last  years  of  Philip,  who  reigned  forty  years  in 
Macedonia,  and  was  succeeded  by  Perseus,  who  reigned  eleven ;  the  eiglit  or 
nine  last  years  of  Seleucus  Philopator  in  Syria,  and  the  eleven  years  of  An- 
tiochus  Epiphanes,  his  successor,  who  exercised  the  most  horrid  cruelties  against 
the  Jews.  I  shall  reserve  the  eleven  years  of  the  reign  of  Perseus  over  Ma- 
cedonia for  the  following  book,  though  they  coincide  with  part  of  the  history 
related  in  this  chapter. 

SECTION  I. — PERSEUS  CONSPIRES  AGAINST  DEMETRIUS.      THE  LATTER  IS  INNO   - 
CENTLY  PUT  TO  DEATH  ;    AND  PERSEUS  SUCCEEDS  TO  THE  THRONE. 

FftOM  the  spreading  of  a  report  among  the  states  contiguous  to  Macedonia, 
that  such  as  went  to  Rome  to  complain  ac^ainst  Philip,  were  heard  there,  ana 
many  of  them  very  favourably ;  a  great  number  of  cities,  and  even  private 
persons,  made  their  complaints  in  that  city  against  a  prince  wlio  was  a  very 
troablesome  neighbour  to  them  all,  with. the  hopes  either  of  iiaving  their  in- 
juries redressed,  which  they  pretended  to  have  received,  or^ at  least,  to  console 
themselves  in  some  measure  for  them,  by  oeing  allowed  the  liberty  to  deplore 
them.  Eumenes,  among  the  rest,  to  whom,  by  order  of  tlie  Roman  commis* 
sioners  and  senate,  the  fortresses  in  Thrace  were  to  be  given  up,  sent  ambas- 
sadors, at  whose  head  was  Athenaeus  his  brother,  to  inform  the  senate,  that 
Philip  did  not  evacuate  the  garrisons  in  Thrace  as  he  h;id  promised,  and  to 
complain  of  his  sending  succours  into  Bithynia  to  Prusias,  who  was  then  at 

war  widi  Eumenes.t 

Demetrius,  the  son  of  Philip,  king  of  Macedon,was  at  that  time  in  Rome, 
whither,  as  has  been  already  mentioned,  he  had  been  sent  by  his  father,  in 
order  to  superintend  his  affairs  in  that  city.  It  was  properly  his  business  to 
answer  the  several  accusations  brought  against  his  father;  but  the  senate,  ima- 
gining that  this  would  be  a  difficult  task  for  so  young  a  prince,  who  was  not 
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f  ecmtomed  to  speak  in  public,  to  spare  him  that  trouble)  sent  certain  persons 
to  him  to  inquire,  whether  the  king  nis  father  had  not  givl*n  him  some  memo- 
rials, and  contented  themselves  with  his  reading  them.  Philip  therein  justified- 
himself  to  the  best  of  his  power,  with  respect  to  most  of  the  articles  which 
were  exhibited  as^inst  him ;  but  ne  especially  showed  great  dis^st  at  the  de« 
crees  which  the  Roman  commissioners  had  enacted  against  him,  and  at  tlie 
treatment  he  had  met  with  from  them.  The  senate  saw  plainly  what  all  this 
tended  to ;  and,  as  the  young  prince  endeavoured  to  apologise  for  certain  par* 
ticulars,  and  assured  them,  that  every  thing  should  be  done  agreeably  to  thn 
will  of  the  Romans,  the  senate  replied,  that  his  father  Philip  could  not  have 
done  more  wisely,  or  what  was  more  agreeable  to  them,  than  in  sending  hin 
son  Demetrius  to  make  his  excuses :  that,  as  to  past  transactions,  the  senate 
might  dissemble,  forget,  and  bear  with  a  ffreat  many  things :  that,  as  to  tho 
future,  they  relied  on  tlic  promise  whicb  Demetrius  gave :  that,  although  he 
was  going  to  leave  Rome,  in  order  t6  return  to  Macedon,he  left  there,  as  tk# 
hostage  of  his  inclinations,  his  own  eood  heart  and  attachment  for  Rome, 
which  he  might  retain  inviolably,  without  infringing,  in  any  manner,  the  dut]f 
he  owed  his  father:  that,  out  of  regard  to  him,  ambassadors  should  be  sent  to 
M acedon,  to  rectify,  peaceably  and  without  noise,  whatever  might  have  been 
hitherto  amiss :  and  that,  as  to  the  rest^he  senate  was  well  pleased  to  let  Philiff 
know,  that  he  was  obliged  to  his  son  Demetrius  for  the  tenderness  with  whicb 
the  Romans  behaved  toward  him.  Those  marks  of  distinction  which  the  senate 
gave  himj  with  the  view  of  exalting  his  credit  in  his  father's  court,  only  excited 
envy  against  him,  and  at  length  occasioned  his  destruction. 

The  return  of  Demetrius  to  Macedon,  and  the  arrival  of  the  ambassadorSf 

Produced  different  effects,  according  to  the  various  dispositions  of  men's  minds. 
*he  people,  who  extremely  feared  the  consequences  of  a  rupture  with  the 
Romans,  and  a  war  that  was  preparing,  were  highly  pleased  with  Demetrius, 
from  the  hopes  that  he  would  be  the  mediator  and  author  of  a  peace;  not  to 
mention  that  they  considered  him  as  the  successor  to  the  throne  of  Macedon. 
after  the  demise  of  his  father.  For  though  he  was  the  younger  son^  he  haa 
one  great  advantage  of  his  brother,  and  that  was,  his  being  born  of  a  motbei 
who  was  Philip's  lawful  wife ;  whereas  Perseus  was  the  son  of  a  concubine, 
and  even  reputed  suppositious.  Besides,  it  was  not  doubted  that  the  Romani 
would  place  Demetrius  on  the  throne  of  nis  father,  Perseus  not  having  any  in* 
fluence  with  them.     And  these  were  the  common  reports.* 

On  the  one  side  also,  Perseus  was  very  uneasy,  as  he  feared  that  the  advan- 
tage of  being  elder  brother  would  be  but  a  very  feeble  title  against  a  brother, 
superior  to  him  in  all  other  respects ;  and,  on  the  other,  Philip,  imagining  that 
it  would  not  be  in  his  power  to  dispose  of  the  crown  as  he  pleased,  beheld 
with  a  jealous  eye,  aVid  dreaded  the  too  great  authority  of  his  yonnger  son. 
It^.was  also  a  grea.t  mortification  to  him,  to  see  rising,  in  his  lifetime,  and  be- 
fore his  eyes,  a  kind  of  second  court  in  the  concourse  of  Macedonians  who 
•crowded  about  Demetrius.  The  young  prince  himself  did  not  take  su^ldent 
care  to  prevent  or  sooth  the  growing  disaffection  to  his  person.  Iif^stead  of 
endeavouring  to  suppress  envy,  by  gentleness,  by  modesty,  and  complacency, 
he  only  inflamed  it,  by  a  certain  air  of  haughtiness  which  he  had  brought 
with  hira  from  Rome,  valuing  himself  upon  the  marks  of  distinction  with 
which  he  had  been  honoured  in  that  city ;  and  not  scrupling  to  declare,  that 
the  senate  had  granted  him  many  things  they  had  refused  his  father. 

Philip's  discontent  was  much  more  inflamed  at  the  arrival  of  the  new  anu 
bassadors,  to  whom  hb  son  made  his  court  more  assiduously  than  himself^ 
and  when  he  found  he  should  be  obliged  to  abandon  Thrace,  to  withdraw 
his  garrisons  from  that  country,  and  to  execute  other  things,  either  pursuant 
to  the  decrees  of  the  first  commissioners;,  or  to  the  fresh^  orders  he  had  re- 
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delved  fron  Rome:  all  these  orders  end  decrees  he  complied  wMi  Terr  nuicli 
against  his  will,  and  with  the  highest  secret  resentment ;  but  which  he  was 
forced  to  obey,  to  prevent  his  being  involved  in  a  war,  for  which  he  was  not 
suffidently  prepared.  To  remove  all  suspicion  of  his  harbouring  the  least 
design  that  way,  he  carried  hb  arms  into  the  very  heart  of  Thrace,  against 
people  with  whom  the  Romans  did  not  concern  themselves  in  any  manner. 

Hb  schemes,  however,  were  not  unknown  at  Rome.  Marcius,  one  of  the 
commissioners,  who  had  communicated  the  orders  of  the  senate  to  Philip,  wrote 
to  Rome  to  inform  them,  that  all  the  king's  discourses,  and  the  several  steps 
he  took,  visibly  threatened  an  approaching  war.  To  make  himself  the  more 
secure  of  the  maritime  cities,  he  forced  all  the  inhabitants,  with  their  familiesi 
to  leave  them ;  settled  them  in  ^mathia,  formerly  called  Poenia,the  roost 
northern  part  of  Macedon,  and  substituted  in  their  place,  Thraciansand  other 
barbarous  nations,  who  he  believed  would  be  more  faithful  to  him.  These 
chanj;es  occasioned  a  general  murmur  in  every  part  of  Macedon ;  and  all  the 
provinces  echoed  with  the  cries  and  complaints  of  those  unhappy  beings,  who 
were  forced  away  out  of  their  houses  and  the  places  where  they  were  born, 
to  be  confined  in  unknown  countries.  Nothing  was  heard  on  all  sides  but  im- 
precations  and  curses  against  the  k  jiig,who  was  (he  author  of  these  innovatbns.* 

But  Philip,  far  from  being  moved  at  their  rrief,  grew  more  cruel  from  it. 
All  things  were  suspected  by  him,  and  gave  him  umbrage.  He  had  put  to 
death  a  mat  number  of  persons,  upon  suspicbn  that  they  favoured  the  Ro- 
mans. Be  thought  bis  own  life  could  not  be  safe,  but  in  securing  their  chil- 
dren ;  and  he  imprisoned  them  under  a  good  guard,  in  order  to  have  them  all 
destroyed  one  after  another.  Nothing  could  be  more  horrid  in  itself  than 
such  a  design ;  but  the  sad  catastrophe  of  one  of  the  most  powerful  and  most 
illustrious  families  in  Thessaiy,  made  it  still  more  execrabte.| 

He  had  put  to  death,  many  years  before,  Herodicus,  one  of  the  prmcipal 
persons  of  the  country,  and  some  time  after,  his  two  sons-in-law.  Theoxena 
and  Archo,  hb  two  daughters,  had  lived  widows,  epch  of  them  having  a  son, 
both  very  young.  Theoxena,  who  was  sought  for  in  marriage  by  the  richest 
and  most  powerful  noblemen  in  Thessaiy,  preferred  widowhood  to  the  nuptial 
state ;  but  Archo  married  a  nobleman  of  ^nisu  called  Poris,  and  brought  him 
several  children,  whom  Archo,  dying  early,  left  infants.  Theoxena,  uiat  she 
might  have  an  opportunity  of  bringing  up  her  sister's  children  under  her  eye. 
married  Poris ;  took  the  same  care  of  them  as  she  did  of  her  own  son ;  and 
was  as  tender  of  them  as  if  she  had  been  their  mother.  When  news  was 
brought  her  of  Philip's  cruel  edict,  to  murder  the  children  of  ^ose  who  had 
been  put  to  death,  plainly  foreseeing  that  they  would  be  given  op  to  the  brutal 
fury  of  the  king  and  hb  officers,  she  formed  a  surprbing  resolution,  declaring 
that  she  would  imbrue  her  hands  in  the  blood  of  all  her  children,' rather  than 
noS&r  them  to  iall  into  the  merciless  power  of  Philip.  Pons,  whose  soul  was 
struck  with  horror  at  this  design,  told  her,  in  order  to  divert  her  from  it,  that 
he  would  send  all  their  children  to  Athens,  to  some  friends  on  whose  fidelity 
and  humanity  he  could  safely  rely,  and  that  he  himself  would  convey  them 
thither.  Accordingly,  they  all  set  out  for  Thessalonica,  in  order  to  sail  to  tho 
city  of  £nia  to  assist  at  a  solemn  festival,  which  was  solemnized  annually  in 
honour  oi  iEoeas  ttidr  founder.  Having  spent  the  whole  day  in  festivity 
and  rejoicing,  about  midnirht,  when  every  body  else  was  asleep,  they  em* 
barked  on  board  a  galley  wnich  Porb  had  prepared  for  them,  as  if  intending 
to  return  to  Thessafonica,  but,  in  reality,  to  go  for  Eubcpa,  when  unhappily  a 
contrary  wind  prevented  them  from  advancing,  in  spite  of  then*  utmost  efforts^ 
and  drove  them  back  toward  the  coast.  At  daybreak,  the  king]s  (^cers, 
who  were  posted  to  guard  the  port,  having  perceived  them,  immediately  sent 

ofi*  an  armed  sloop ;  commanding  the  captain  of  it,  upon  the  severest  penal- 
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ties,  not  to  return  without  th«  gfkWty*    As  it  di«w  nearer,  Pom  was  Men  erery 

N  moment,  either  exhorting  the  ship's  company;  in  the  strongest  terms,  to  exert 
themselves  to  the  utmost  in  order  to  get  forward ;  or  lifting  up  his  hands  to 
heaven,  and  imploring  the  assistance  of  the  |pods.  In  the  mean  time  Theoxeoa, 
resuming  her  former  resolution,  and  presenting  to  her  children  the  deadly  dose 
she  had  prepared,  and  the  daggers  she  bad  brought  vith  her :  ^  Death,'^  said 
she,  '^  only  can  free  you  from  your  miseries ;  and  here  is  what  will  procure 
you  that  last,  sad  refuge.  '  Secure  yourselves  from  the  king's  horrid  cruelty  by 
the  method  you  like  best.  Go,  my  dear  children,  such  of  you  as  are  more 
advanced  in  years,  and  take  these  poniards ;  or,  in  case  a  slower  kind  of  death 
may  be  more  grateful,  take  this  poison*'^  The  enemy  were  now  almost  in 
reach,  and  the  mother  was  very  urgent  with  them.  They  obeyed  her  fatal 
comniands ;  and  all,  having  either  swallowed  the  deadly  draughts,  or  plunged 
the  daggers  in  their  bosoms,  were  thrown  into  the  sea.  Theoxena,  after  |:iv* 
jng  her  husband  a  hst  sad  embrace,  leapt  into  the  sea  with  him.  Philip's 
officers  then  seized  the  galley,  but  did  not  find  one  person  alive  in  it 

The  horror  of  this  tragical  event  revived,  and  inflamed  to  a  prodigious 
degree,  the  hatred  against  Philip.  He  was  publicly  detested  as  a  bloody 
tyrant;  and  people  vented  in  all  places, both  against  him  and  his  children, 
dreadful  imprecations,  which,  says  Livy,  soon  had  their  effect ;  the  gods  hav 
ing  abandoned  him  to  a  blind  fury,  which  prompted  him  to  wreak  his  ven- 
geance against  his  own  children. 

Perseus  saw,  with  infinite  pain  and  affliction,  that  the  regard  of  the  Mace- 
donians for  his  brother  Demetrius,  and  his  influence  and  authority  among  the 
Romans,  increased  daily.  Havln?  now  no  hopes  left  of  beinr  able  to  ascend  the 
throne  but  by  criminal  methods,  he  made  them  his  only  refuge.  He  began^by 
sounding  the  disposition  of  those  who  were  in  greatest  favour  with  the  king, 
and  by  addressing  them  in  obscure  and  ambiguous  words.  At  first  some  seemed 
not  to  enter  into  his  views,  and  rejected  his  proposals,  from  believing  that  there 
was  more  to  be  hoped  from  Demetrius,  feut  afterwards,  observing  that  the 
hatred  of  Philip  for  the  Romans  increased  sensibly,  which  Perseus  endeavoured 
daily  to  inflame,  and  which  Demetrius,  on  the  contrary,  opposed  to  the  utmost, 
they  changed  tneir  opinion.  Judging  naturally  that  the  latter,  whose  youth 
and  inexperience  made  him  not  sufficiently  upon  his  guard  against  the  artifices 
of  his  brother,  would  at  last  fall  a  victim  to  them ;  they  thought  it  their  interest 
to  promote  an  event  which  would  happen  without  their  participation,  and  to 
go  over  immediately  to  the  strongest  party.  They  accordingly  did  so,  and 
devoted  themselves  entirely  to  Perseus. 

Having  postponed  the  execution  of  their  more  remote  designs,  they  were  of 
opinion,  that  for  the  present  it  would  be  proper  for  them  to  employ  their  utmost . 
eflbrts  to  exasperate  the  king  against  the  Romans,  and  to  inspire  him  with 
thoughts  of  war,  to  which  he  was  already  very  much  inclined.  At  the  same 
lime,  to  render  Demetrius  every  day  more  suspected,  they  industriously,  on  all 
occasions,  made  the  discourse  turn  in  the  kin{i;'s  presence  upon  the  Romans ; 
some  expressing  the  utmost  contempt  for  their  laws  and  customs,  others  for 
their  exploits ;  some  for  the  city  of  Rome,  which,  according  to  them,  was  void 
of  ornaments  and  magnificent  buildings ;  and  others,  even  for  such  of  the  Ro- 
mans as  were  in  highest  estimation ;  making  them  all  pass  in  this  manner  in 
a  kind  of  review.  Demetrius,  who  did  not  perceive  the  scope  and  tendency 
of  all  those  discourses,  never  failed,  out  of  zeal  for  the  Romans,  and  by  way  of 
contradiction  to  his  brother,  to  take  fire  on  these  occasions.  Hence  Demetrius^ 
without  considering  the  consequences,  grew  suspected  and  odious  to  the  king, 
and  opened  the  way  for  the  accusations  and  calumnies  preparing  against  him. 
Accordingly  2  hfs  father  did  not  communicate  to  him  any  of  the  designs  he  con- 
tinually meditated  against  Rome,  and  unbosomed  himself  only  to  Perseus. 
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Th^  ttiibasfadora  whom  he  had  sent  to  the  Bastame.  to  oenre  nid  from 
diem,  returned  about  the  time  we  are  now  s[>eukins:  of.  These  had  brought 
with  them  several  youths  of  quality,  and  even  princes  of  the  blood,  one  of 
whom  promised  bis  sister  in  marriage  to  one  of  Piiilip's  sons.  This  new  al« 
iiance  with  a  powerful  nation,  very  much  exalted  ibe  king's  courage.  Perseus^ 
taking  advantage  of  this  opportunity ;  ^'  Of  wliat  use,"  suid  he,  '^can  all  this 
be  to  us  ?  We  have  not  so  much  to  Hope  from  foreign  aids  as  to  dread  from 
domestic  foes.  We  harbour  in  our  bosoms.  I  will  not  say  a  traitor,  but  at  least 
a  sp^.  The  Romans,  ever  since  he  was  a  hostage  among  them,  have  restored 
us  bis  body ;  but  as  to  his  heart  and  inclinations,  those  hie  has  left  with  them. 
Almost  all  the  Macedonians  already  fix  their  eyes  on  him ;  and  are  persuaded, 
that  they  shall  never  have  any  king,  but  him  whom  die  Romans  shall  please 
to  set  over  them.'^  By  such  speeches,  the  old  king's  disgust  wsus  perpetually 
kept  up,  «vho  was  already  but  too  much  alienated  from  Demetrius. 

About  this  time  the  army  was  reviewed,  in  a  festival  solemnized  every  year 
wiih  religious  pomp,  the  ceremonies  of  which  were  as  follow.  A  bitch,  savs 
Livy,  b  divided  into  two  parts ;  it  being  cut,  lengthwise,  through  the  middle 
of  the  body,  after  which  haH*  is  laid  on  each  side  of  the  road.  The  troo^w, 
under  arras,  are  made  to  march  through  the  two  parts  of  the  victim  thus  di- 
vided."*^  At  tho  head  of  this  march,  the  shining  arms  of  all  ti>e  kings  of  ^f  a- 
cedon  are  carried,  tracing  tliem  backwards  to  the  most  remote  antiouity.  The 
king,  with  the  princes, his  children,  appear  afterwards,  followed  by  ail  the  royal 
household,  and  the  companies  of  guards.  The  march  is  closed  by  the  multi- 
tude of  the  Macedonians.  On  the  present  occasion,  the  two  princes  walked 
on  each  side  of  the  king ;  Perseus  being  thirty  years  of  pge,  and  Demetrius 
twenty-five ;  the  one  in  the  vigour,  the  other  in  the  flower  of  his  age ;  sons 
who  might  nave  formed  their  father's  happiness,  had  his  mind  been  rightly 
disposed  and  reasonable. 

The  custom  was,  after  the  sacrifices  which  accompanied  this  ceremony  were 
over,  to  exhibit  a  kind  of  tournament,  and  to  divide  the  army  into  two  bodies, 
who  fought  with  no  other  arms  than  foils,  and  represented  a  battle.  The  two 
bodies  of  men  were  commanded  by  the  two  young  princes.  This,  however, 
was  not  a  mere  mock  battle ;  all  the  men  exerting  thems^ves,  with  their bluntea 
weapons,  with  as  much  ardour  as  if  they  had  been  disputing  for  the  throne ; 
several  were  wounded  on  bodi  sides,  and  nothing  but  swords  were  wanting  tc 
make  it  a  real  battle.  The  body  commanded  by  Demetrius  had  very  much 
the  superiority.  This  advantage  gave  great  umbrage  to  Perseus.  His  friends, 
jn  the  contrary,  rejoiced  at  it,  judging  that  this  would  be  a  very  favourable 
and  natural  opportunity  for  him  to  form  an  accusation  against  his  brother. 

The  two  princes,  on  that  day,  gave  a  grand  entertainment  to  the  soldiers  of 
their  respective  parties.  Pcrsens,  whom  his  brother  had  invited  to  his  banquet, 
refused  to  come.  The  joy  was  great  on  both  sides,  and  the  guests  drank  in 
proportion.  During  the  entertainment,  much  discourse  passed  about  the  bat- 
tle ;  and  the  guests  intermixed  their  speeches  with  jests  and  satirical  remarks, 
some  of  which  were  very  sharp  against  those  of  the  contrary  party ;  without 
sparing  even  the  leaders.  Perseus  had  sent  a  spy  to  observe  all  that  should 
be  said  at  his  brother's  banquet ;  but  four  young  persons,  who  came  by  acci* 
dent  out  of  the  hall,  having  discovered  this  spy,  gave  him  ver.y  rude  treatment. 
Demetrius,  who  had  not  heard  of  what  happen^,  said  to  the  company :  ^^Let 
us  go  and  conclude  our  feast  at  my  brother's,  to  soften  his  pain,  if  he  has  any 
remaining,  by  an  agreeable  surprise,  which  will  show  that  we  act  with  frank' 
ness  and  sincerity,  and  do  not  harbour  any  malice  against  him."  Imme- 
diately all  cried  out  that  they  would  go,  those  excepted,  who  were  afraid  their 
ill  treatment  of  the  spy  would  be  revenged.     But  Demetrius  forcing  them 
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thither  alto,  they  concealed  sword.<  under  their  rohes,  in  order  to  deftnd  diem- 
selves  in  case  there  should  be  occasion.  When  discord  reigns  in  families^  it 
is  impossible  fof  any  thing  to  be  kept  secret  in  them.  A  man  ninning  hastily 
before,  went  to  Perseus  and  told  mm  that  Demetrius  was  coming,  and  had 
four  men  well  armed  in  bis  train.  He  might  easily  have  guessea  the  cause 
c/  it,  as  he  Itnew  that  they  were  the  persons  who  had  abused  his  spy ; 
nevertheless,  to  make  this  action  still  more  criminal,  Perseus  ordered  the 
door  to  be  locked ;  and  then,  from  the  window  of  an  upper  apartment  which 
looked  into  the  street,  cried  aloud  to  his  servants,  not  to  open  the  doors  to 
wretches,  who  were  come  with  a  design  to'assassinate  them.  Demetrius,  who 
was  a  little  warm  with  wine,  after  having  complained,  in  a  loud  and  angry 
tone  of  voice,  at  being  refused  admittance,  returned  back^  and  again  sat  down 
to  table ;  still  ignorant  of  the  affair  relating  to  the  spy. 

The  next  day,  as  soon  as  Perseus  could  get  an  opportunity  to  approach 
his  father,  he  entered  his  apartment  with  a  very  dejected  air ;  and  contii^ued 
some  time  in  his  presence,  but  at  a  little  distance,  without  opening  his  mouth. 
Philip,  being  greatly  surprised  at  his  silence,  asked  what  could  be  the  cause 
of  the  concern  which  appeared  in  his  countenance?  '^  It  is  the  greatest  hap* 
pi^ess  for  me,''  answered  Perseus,  ^^  and  by  the  merest  good  fortune  in  the 
world,  that  you  see  me  here  alive.  My  brother  now  no  longer  lays  secret 
snares  for  me ;  he  came  in  the  night  to  my  house,  at  the  head  of  a  body  of 
armed  men,  purposely  to  assassinate  me.  I  had  no  other  way  left  to  secure 
myself  from  nis  fury,  than  to  shut  my  doors,  and  keep  the  wall  between  him 
and  me."  Perseus  perceivi;ig,  by  his  fiather's  countenance,  that  he  was  struck 
with  astonishment  and  dread ;  ^  If  you  will  condescend,''  said  he,  *^  to  listen 
a  moment  to  mc,  you  will  be  fully  acquainted  whh  the  whole  state  df  the  a^ 
feir."  Philip  answered^that  he  would  willingly  hear  him ;  and  immediately 
ordered  Demetrius  to  be  sent  for.  At  the  same  time  he  sent  for  Lysimachus 
and  Onomastes,  to  ask  their  advice  on  this  occasion.  These  two  men  who  were 
his  intimate  friends,  were  far  advanced  in  years.  They  had  not  concerned 
themselves  with  the  quarrel  of  the  two  princes,  and  appeared  very  seldom 
at  court.  Philip,  while  he  waited  for  their  coming,  walked  several  times  up 
and  down  his  apartment  alone ;  during  which  he  revolved  ar  variety  of  thoughts, 
his  son  Perseus  standing  all  the  time  at  a  distance.  When  wora  was  brought 
Philip  that  his  two  venerable  friends  were  come,  he  withdrew  to  an  inner  apart* 
ment  with  them,  and  as  many  of  his  life  guards ;  and  permitted  eaph  of  his 
sons  to  bring  three  persons,  unarmed,  along  with  him  ;  and  having  taken  his 
seat,  he  spoke  to  them  as  lollows :  v 

"  Behold  in  me  an  unhappy  father,  forced  to  sit  as  judge  between  my  two 
sous,  one  the  accuser,  and  the  other  charged  with  the  horrid  guilt  of  fratricide ; 
reduced  to  the  sad  necessity  of  finding  iti  one  of  Chem,  either  a  criminal  or  a 
false  accuser.  From  certain  rumours  which  long  since  reached  my  ears,  and 
an  unusual  behaviour  I  observe  between  you,  a  behaviour  no  ways  suiting  bro- 
thers, I  indeed  was  afraid  this  storm  would  break  over  my  head.  And  yet  I 
hoped,  from  time  to  time,  that  your  discontents  and  disgusts  would  soften,  and 
your  suspicions  vanish  away.  1  recollected,  that  contending  kings  and  princes, 
laying  down  their  arms,  had  frequently  contracted  alliances  and  friendships ; 
and  that  private  men  had  suppressed  their  animosities.  I  flattered  myself,  tnat 
you  would  one  day  remember  the  endearing  name  of  brothers  by  which  you 
are  united ;  those  tender  years  of  infancy  which  you  spent  in  simplicity  and 
uTiion;  in  fine,  the  counsels  so  often  repeated  by  a  father;  counsels,  which, 
alas  I  I  am  afraid  have  been  given  to  children  deaf  and  indocile  to  my  voice* 
How  many  times,  after  setting  before  you  examples  of  the  discord  between  bro- 
thers, have  I  represented  its  fatal  consequences,  by  showing  you.  that  they 
had  thereby  involved  themselves  in  inevitable  ruin;  and  not  only  tnemselves, 
but  their  cbikhen,  families  and  kingdoms  ?  On  the  other  side,  I  proposed  gooa 
examples  for  your  imitation ;  the  strict  uni<Hi  betwBen  the  two  kings  of  Lac^ 
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daemonia,  so  adytntageoiis^  daring  serefal  centuries,  to  themselves  and  their 
countiy,  in  opposition  to  division  and  private  interest,  that  chaneed  the  mo- 
narchial  governroent  into  tyranny,  and  proved  the  destruction  of  Sparta.  By 
what  other  method,  than  by  fraternal  concord,  did  the  two  brothers,  Eumenes 
and  Attalus,  from  such  weak  beginninj;^  as  almost  reflected  dishonour  on  the 
regnal  disunity,  rise  to  a  pitch  Of  power  eoual  to  mine,  to  that  of  Antiochus,  and 
of  all  the  kings  we  know  of?  I  even  did  not  scruple  to  cite  examples  from  the 
Romans,  of  which  I  rovself  had  either  been  an  eye-witness,  or  heard  from 
others ;  as  the  two  brothers,  Titus  and  Lucius  Qumtius,  who  both  were  en> 
gaffed  in  war  With  me  ;  the  two  Scipios,  Publius  and  Lucius,  who  defeated 
and  subjected  Antiochus;  their  father  and  theiruncle.  who  having  been  inse* 
parable  during  their  lives,  were  undivided  in  death.  Neither  the  crimes  of  the 
one,  though  attended  witn  such  fatal  conseouences,  nor  the  virtues  of  theother,. 
though  crowned  with  such  happy  success,  have  been  able  to  make  you  abhor 
division  and  discord,  and  to  mspire  you  with  gentle  and  pacific  sentiments. 
Both  of  you  in  my  lifetime,  have  turned  your  eyes  and  guilty  desires  upon  my 
throne.  You  will  not  suffer  me  to  live,  till  surviving  one  of  you,  I  secure  my 
crown  to  the  other  by  my  death.  The  fond  names  of  father  and  brother  are 
insupportable  to  both.  Your  souls  are  strangers  to  tenderness  and  love.  A 
restless  desire  of  reigning  has  banished  all  other  sentiments  from  your  breasts, 
and  entirelv  engrosses  you.  But  come,  let  me  hear  what  each  of  you  have 
to  say.  Pollute  the  ears  of  your  parent  with  real  or  feigned  accusations.  Open 
your  criminal  mouths ;  vent  all  your  reciprocal  slanders,  and  afterwards  arm 
vour  parricidal  hands  one  against  the  other.  I  am  ready  to  hear  all  you  have 
.o  say ;  firmly  determined  to  shut  ray  ears  eternally  from  henceforth  against 
the  secret  whispers  and  accusations  of  brother  against  brother."  Philip  havinc 
spoken  these  last  words  with  great  emotion  and  an  angry  tone  of  voice,  al 
who  were  present  wept,  and  continued  a  lon|;  time  in  mournful  silence. 

At  last  Perseus  spoke  as  follows :  ^^  I  perceive  plainly,  that  I  ought  to  have 
opened  my  door  in  the  dead  of  night,  to  have  admitted  the  assassins  into  my 
house,  and  pr€»ented  my  throat  to  their  murderous  swords,  since  guilt  is  nevei 
believed,  till  it  has  been  perpetrated ;  and  since  I.  who  was  so  inhumanly  at- 
tacked, receive  the  same  injurious  reproaches  as  the  aggressor.  People  have 
but  too  much  reason  to^say  that  you  consider  Demetrius  only  as  your  true  son, 


bitterly  against  me,  for  whose  life  so  many  snares  have  been  laid,  but  against 
him  who  contrived  them ;  and  you  would  not  think  my  life  so  inconsidera- 
ble, as  to  be  entirely  unmoved  at  the  imminent  danger  I  escaped ;  rrar  to  that 
CO  which  I  shall  be  exposed,  should  the  guilt  of  my  enemies  be  suffered  to  go 
unpunished.  If  I  must  die  without  being  suffered  to  breathe  my  complaints, 
be  it  so ;  let  me  leave  the  world  in  silence,  and  be  contented  with  beseeching 
the  gods,  in  ray  expiring  moments,  that  this  crime,  which  was  begun  in  my 
person,  may  end  in  it,  and  not  extend  to  your  sacred  life.  But  if,  what  nature 
inspires  in  those,  whosseeing  themselves  attacked  unawares  in  solitude,  im- 
plore the  assistance  even  of  strangers  to  them,  I  may  be  allowed  to  do  with 
regard  to  you  on  the  present  occasion ;  if,  when  I  see  swords  drawn  round 
me.  in  order  to  pierce  my  heart,  1  may  be  permitted  to  vent  forth  a  plaintive 
ana  supplicating  voice;  I  conjure  you  by  the  tender,  the  dear  name  of  Father, 
for  which,  whether  my  brother  or  1  have  had  the  greatest  reverence,  you 
yourself  have  long  known,  to  listen  to  me  at  this  time,  as  if,  awaked  suddenly 
/rom  your  sleep  by  the  tumult  of  what  passed  last  night,  chance  had  brought 
you  at  the  »nsiant  of  my  dange-,  and  iii  the  midst  of  my  complaints  ;  and 
that  you  had  found  Demetrius  at  my  dooj-,  attended  by  persons  in  arms.  What 
I  should  have  told  you  yesterday,  in  the  greatest  emotion,  and  seized  with 

fisar,  I  say  to  you  now. 
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^  Brother,  it  is  long  since  we  have  not  behaved  toward  one  another,  like 

persons  desirous  of  sharing  in  parties  of  pleasure.  You  are  fired  with  an  in- 
satiable thirst  of  reigning :  but  you  find  an  invincible  obstacle  in  my  age,  the 
law  of  nations,  the  ancient  customs  of  Macedonia,  and  a  still  stronger  circum- 
stance, ray  father's  will  and  pleasure.  It  will  be  impossible  for  you  ever  to 
force  these  barriers,  and  to  ascend  the  throne,  but  by  imbruing  your  hands  in 
my  blood.  To  compass  your  horrid  ends,  you  employ  instruments  of  all  kinds, 
and  set  every  engine  at  work.  Hitherto,  my  vieilance,  or  my  good  fortune, 
have  preserved  me  from  your  bloody  hands.  Yesterday,  at  the  review,  and 
the  ceremony  of  the  tournament  which  followed  it,  the  battle,  by  your  con 
(rivance,  became  almost  bloody  and  fatal ;  and,  had  I  not  suffered  myself  and 
my  followers  to  be  defeated,  you  would  have  sent  me  to  the  grave.  From 
Uiis  fight,  indeed,  of  enemies,  you  insidiously  wanted,  as  if  what  had  passed 
had  been  only  the  diversion  of  others,  to  allure  me  to  your  feast  Can  you 
suppose,  royal  father,  that  I  should  have  met  widi  unarmed  guests  there,  as 
those  very  guests  came  to  my  palace,  completely  armed,  at  so  late  an  hour  ? 
Can  you  imagine  that^  favoured  by  tne  gloom,  they  would  not  have  striven  to 
plunge  their  daggers  in  m v  heart ;  as  the  same  persons  in  open  day,  and  be- 
fore your  eyes, almost  killed  me  with  their  wooden  weapons?  How!  You, 
who  are  my  professed  enemy ;  you  who  are  conscious  that  I  have  so  much 
reason  to  complain  of  your  conduct ;  you,  I  say,  come  to  me  In  the  night,  at 
an  unseasonable  hour,  and  at  the  head  of  a  company  of  armed  young  men  ? 
I  did  not  think  it  safe  for  me  to  go  to  your  entertainment ;  and  should  Ireceive 
you  in  my  house  at  a  time,  when,  heated  with  the  fumes  of  wine,  you  came  so 
well  attended  ?  Had  I  then  opened  my  door,  royal  sir,  you  would  be  pre- 
paring to  solemnize  my  fiineral,  at  this  very  instant  in  which  you  vouchsafe 
to  hear  my  complaints.  I  do  not  advance  any  thing  dubious,  nor  speak 
barely  from  conjecture.  For  can  Demetrius  deny, that  he  came  to  my  house, 
attended  by  a  band  of  young  people,  and  that  some  of  them  were  armed  ? 
I  only  desire  to  have  those  whom  I  shall  name  sent  for.  I  believe  them 
capable  of  any  thing ;  but  yet  they  cannot  have  the  assurance  to  deny  the  fact. 
Had  I  brought  tliem  before  yon,  after  seizing  them  armed  in  my  house,  you 
would  be  fully  convinced  of  their  guilt,  and  surely  their  own  confession  ought 
to  be  a  no  less  proof  of  it. 

'^  You  call  down  imprecations  and  curses  upon  impious  sons  who  aspire  to 
your  throne :  this,  august  sir,  you  have  great  reason  to  do :  but  then  I  beseech 
you,  not  to  vent  your  imprecations  blindly,  and  at  random.  Distinguish  be- 
tween the  innocent  and  the  guilty.  Let  him  who  meditated  the  barbarous 
design  of  murdering  his  brother,  feel  the  dire  effects  of  the  anger  of  the  gods, 
the  avengers  of  paternal  authority :  but  then  let  him,  who,  by  his  brother's 
guilt,  was  brought  to  the  brink  of  destruction,  find  a  secure  asylum  in  bis  father's 
tenderness  and  justice.  For  where  else  can  I  expect  to  find  one ;  I,  to  whom 
neither  the  ceremony  of  the  review,  the  solemnity  of  the  tournament,  my  own 
house,  the  festival,  nor  tlie  hours  of  night  allotted  by  tlie  gods  to  the  repose  of 
man,  could  afford  the  least  security  }  If  I  go  to  the  entertainment  to  which  my 
brother  invites  me,  I  am  a  dead  man ;  and  it  will  be  equally  fatal  to  me,  if'I 
admit  him  into  my  house,  when  he  comes  thither  at  midnight.  Snares  are 
laid  for  me  wherever  I  tread.  Death  lies  in  ambush  for  me  wherever  1  move  5 
to  what  place  then  can  I  fly  fur  security  ? 

"  I  have  devoted  myself  only  to  the  gods,  and  to  you,  my  royal  father. 
I  never  made  my  court  to  the  Romans,  and.  cannot  have  recourse  to  them 
There,  is  nothing^  they  more  earnestly  wish  than  my  ruin,  because  I  am  so 
much  affected  with  their  injustice  to  you ;  because  1  am  tortured  to  the  soul, 
and  fired  with  indignation,  to  see  you  dispossessed  of  so  many  c'ties  and  do- 
minions, and,  lately,  of  the  maritime  coasts  of  Thrace.  They  cannot  flatter 
themselves  with  the  hopes  of  ever  making  themselves  masters  of  Macedonia, 
^gr  as  you  or  I  am  in  being.     They  arc  ^«>nsible,  that, should  1  die  by  my 
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brothmr^s  gitik^  or  afe  brinf^  you  to  the  f^ve.  or  they  not  wait  the  doe  eoune 

of  nature,  that  then  the  king  and  kinft^dom  will  be  at  their  disposed. 

^'  Had  the  Romans  left  you  the  poaMssion  of  some  city  or  territory,  not  in 
the  kingdom  of  Macedon,!  possibly  might  have  had  some  opportunity  of  re- 
tiring to  it.  But,  will  it  be  answered,  that  I  shall  find  a  sufficiently  powerfu 
protection  in  the  Macedonians  ?  You,  yourself,  royal  father,  saw  with  whal 
animosity  and  virulence  the  soldiers  attacked  me  in  the  battle.  What  waa 
wanting  for  my  destruction,  but  swords  of  steel  ?  However,  the  arms  they 
wanted,  my  brother's  f^ests  assumed  in  the  night.  What  snail  I  say  of  a 
great  part  of  the  principal  persons  of  vour  court,  who  nround  all  their  hopes 
on  the  Romans,  and  on  him  who  is  all-poweriii]  with  Uiera  ?  They  are  not 
ashamed  to  prefer  him  not  only  to  mc,  who  am  his  elder  brother,  but  I  might 
almost  say  to  you,  who  are  our  king  and  father.  For  they  pretend  that  it  is  to 
him  you  are  obliged  for  the  senate^  remitting  you  some  of  those  things  which 
they  otherwise  would  have  required  ;  it  is  he  who  now  checks  the  Romans, 
and  prevents  their  advancing,  in  a  hostile  manner,  into  your  kingdom ;  in  fine, 
if  they  may  be  believed,  your  old  age  has  no  other  refuge  than  the  protection 
which  your  young  son  procures  you.  On  his  side  are  the  Romans,  and  all 
the  cities  which  haye  been  dismembered  from  your  dominions,  as  well  as  all 
such  Macedonians,  whose  dependence,  with  regard  to  fortune^  lies  wholly  in 
tlie  Romans.  But,  with  respect  to  myself,  I  look  upon  it'  as  glorious  to  haVe  no. 
other  protector  than  my  royal  father,  and  to  place  all  my  hopes  in  him  alone*  * 

'^  What  do  you  jud^e  to  be  the  aim  and  design  of  the  letter  you  lately  re* 
ceived  from  Quintius,  in  which  he  declares  expressly,  that  you  acted  prudently 
for  your  interest,  in  sending  Demetrius  to  Rome ;  and  wherein  be  exnorts  you 
to  send  him  back  thither,  accompanied  by  other  ambassadors,  and  a  greater 
train  of  Macedonian  noblemen  ?  Quintius  is  now  every  thing  with  Demetrius. 
He  has  no  other  guide  than  his  counsels,  or  rather  his  orders.  Quite  forgetting 
that  you  are  his  father,  he  seems  to  have  substituted  him  in  your  place.  It  is 
in  the  city  of  Rome,  and  in  his  sight,  he  formed  the  secret  and  clandestine  de» 
signs  which  will  soon  break  out  into  action.  It  is  merely  to  haye  the  better 
opportunity  of  putting  them  in  execution,  that  Quintius  orders  you  to  send 
along  with  Demetrius  a  greater  number  or  the  Macedonian  nobility.  They 
set  put  from  this  country  with  the  most  sincere  attachment  to  your  person  and 
interest ;  but,  r/on  by  the  gracious  treatment  they  meet  with  in  that  city,  they 
return  from  it  entirely  corrupted  and  debauched  by  different  sentiments.  De- 
metrius is  all  in  all  with  them;  they  even  presume,  in  your  lifetime, to  give 
him  the  title  of  king.  If  I  appear  shocked  at  this  conduct,!  have  the  grief  to 
see,  not  only  others,  but  yourself,  my  royal  father,  charge  me  with  the  horrid 
design  of  aspiring  to  your  throne*  Should  this  accusation  be  levelled  at  us 
both,  lam  conscious  of  my  own  innocence,  and  it  cannot  in  any  manner  affect 
me.  For  whom,  in  that  case,  should  I  dispossess,  to  seize  upon  what  would 
be  another's  right  ?  There  is  no  one  but  my  father  between  me  and  the  throne, 
and  I  beseech  the  gods  that  he  may  lon^  continue  so.  In  case  I  should  happen 
to  survive  him,  and  this  I  would  not  wish,  but  so  long  as  he  should  desire  it, 
I  shall  succeed  him  in  the  kingdom,  if  it  be  his  |:ood  pleasure.  He  may  be 
accused  of  aspiring;  to  the  throne,  and  of  aspiring  m  the  most  unjust  and  crimi- 
nal manner,  who  is  impatient  to  break  the  order  and  bounds  prescribed  by 
age,  by  nature,  by  the  usages  and  customs  of  Macedonia,  and  by  the  law  of 
nations.  My  eider  brother,  says  Demetrius  to  himself,  to  whom  the  kingdom 
belongs,  both  by  the  right  of  seniority  and  my  father's  will,  is  an  obstacle  to  j 

my  ambitious  views.  What  then  must  be  done  ?  I  must  despatch  him.  I 
shall  not  be  the  first  who  has  waded  through  a  brother's  blood  to  the  throne. 
My  father,  in  years,  and  without  support,  will  be  too  much  afraid  for  his  own 
life,  to  meditate  revenue  for  bis  son's  death.  The  Romans  will  be  greatly 
pieascd  to-see  ine  on  the  throne;  they  will  approve  my  conduct, and  be  able 
t(^  support  me.  I  own,  niust  gracious  father,  tliese  projects  may  be  all  defi^at'' 
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but  I  am  sure  they  are  not  without  foundation.  In  a  word,  I  reduce  all  to  this; 
it  is  in  your  power  to  secure  my  life,  by  bnngine  to  condign  punishment  tliose 
who  yesterday  armed  to  assassinate  me :  but  should  their  guilt  take  effect,  it 
will  not  be  in  your  power  to  revenge  my  death." 

As  soon  as  Perseus  had  ended  his  speech,  all  the  company  cast  their  eyes  on 
Demetrius,  to  intimate  that  it  was  incumbent  on  him  to  answer  immediately. 
But  that  young  prince,  being  quite  oppressed  "with  sorrow>  shedding  floods  of 
tears,  and  seeming  unable  to  speak,  a  lon^  silence  ensued.  At  last,  being 
pressed  to  answer,  he  suffered  his  grief  to  give  way  to  necessity,  and  spoke  as 
follows : 

"  Perseus,  royal  sir,  by  accusing  me  in  your  presence,  and  by  shedding  ficti- 
tious tears  to  move  you  to  compassion,  has  made  you  suspect  mine,  which, 
alas !  are  but  too  sincere ;  and  by  that  means  deprived  me  of  all  the  advan* 
tages  the  accused  generally  have.  Ever  since  my  return  from  Rome,  he  has 
been  day  and  night  laying  snares  for  me,  in  secret  cabals  with  his  creatures ; 
and  yet  he  represents  me  to  you,  not  only  as  laying'  hidden  ambuscades  to 
destroy  him,  but  attacking  him  by  open  force,  and  persons  in  arms.  ^  He  en- 
deavours to  alarm  you  by  the  pretended  dangers  which  surround  him.  in  hopes 
that  you  will  put  to  death  his  innocent  brother.  He  declares  that  ne  has  no 
refuge,  no  asylum  left,  with  design  to  prevent  my  finding  one  in  your  clemency 
and  justice.  In  the  solitary  and  abandoned  state  to  which  I  see  myself  re- 
duced, quite  friendless  and  unprotected,  he  strives  to  make  me  odious,  by  re- 
proaching me  with  a  foreign  credit  and  support,  which  are  rather  a  prejudice 
than  a  service  to  me. 

^  Observe,  I  beseech  you,  with  what  insidious  art  he  has  blended  and  con 
founded  the  transactions  of  last  night  with  every  other  circumstance  of  my 
life :  and  this  in  a  double  view ;  first,  to  raise  a  suspicion  in  you  of  my  conduct 
in  'general  from  this  last  action,  the  innocence  of  which  will  soon  be  evident ; 
and  secondly,  to  support,  by  this  idle  story  of  a  nocturnal  attack,  his  equally 
idle  accusation  of  my  harbouring  criminal  views,  hopes  and  pretensions.  At 
the  same  time  he  has  endeavoured  to  show,  that  this  accusation  was  not  pre- 
meditated or  prepared ;  but  that  it  was  wholly  the  effect  of  the  fear  with  which 
he  was  seized,  occasioned  by4ast  night's  tumult.  But  Perseus,  if  I  had  at- 
tempted to  betray  my  father  and  his  kingdom,  had  I  engaged  in  conspiracies 
with  the  Romans,  and  with  the  enemies  of  the  state,  you  ought  not  to  have 
waited  for  the  opportunity  of  the  fictitious  story  of  last  night's  transaction,  but 
should  have  impeached  me  before  this  time  of  such  treason.  If  the  charge  of 
treason,  when  separated  from  the  other,  was  altogether  improbable,  and  could 
serve  no  other  purpose  than  to  prove  how  much  you  envy  me,  and  not  to  evi- 
dence my  guilt,  you  ought  not  to  have  mentioned  it  now,  but  should  have  post- 
poned that  charge  to  another  time ;  and  have  examined  now  this  question  only, 
whether  you  laid  snares  for  me,  or  I  for  you.  I  nevertheless  will  endeavour, 
as  far  as  the  confu^on  into  which  this  sudden  and  unforeseen  accusation  has 
thrown  me  will  permit,  to  separate  and  distinguish  ^hat  you  have  thrown  to- 
^thop  indiscriminately ;  and  to  show  whether  you  or  myself  ought  in  justice 
to  be  accused  of  dealing  treacherously  last  night. 

Perseus  asserts,  that  I  harboured  a  design  to  assassmate  him,  in  order  that, 
by  the  death  of  my  elder  brother,  to  whom  the  crown  appertains  by  the  right 
of  nations,  by  the  customs  of  Macedonia,  and  even,  as  he  pretends,  by  your  de- 
termination, I,  though  the  younger  son,  might  succeed  to  the  throne.  To  wliat 
purpose,  therefore,  is  that  other  part  of  his  speech,  where  he  declares,  that  1 
have  been  particularly  studious  to  ingratiate  myself  with  the  Romans,  and  flat- 
tered myself  with  the  hopes  of  being  able  to  ascend  the  throne  by  their  as- 
sistance ?  For,  if  I  thought  the  Romans  were  powerful  enough  to  bestow  the 
kingdom  of  Macedon  on  whomsoever  they  pleased ;  and  if  I  relied  so  much 
on  my  credit  and  authority  with  them,  why  should  I  commit  a  fratricide  of  no 
advaiuage  to  myself?  What !  should  I  have  afiected  to  surround  my  ie*flpl€s 
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witfa  a  diadem,  cb^ed  with  my  brotlier's  blood,  merely  that  I  might  become 
odiods  and  execrable,  even  to  those  with  whom  I  hs^cT  acquired  $ome  authoN 
ity,  admitting  I  have  some  credit  with  them,  by  a  probity  either  real  or  dis- 
sembled, unless  you  can  suppose  that  Qtitntius,  whose  counsel  I  am  accused 
of  following,  he,  I  say^  who  lives  in  so  delightful  a  union  with  his  brother,  sue^ 
gested  to  me  the  horrid  design  of  imbruing  my  hands  in  my  brother's  bloud^ 
Perseus  has  summed  up  all  the  advantages  by  which,  as  he  would  insinuate, 
I  can  promise  myself  a  superiority  over  him,  such  as  the  credit  of  the  Romans, 
the  stmrages  of  the  Macedonians,  and  the  almost  universal  consent  of  £ods 
and  men ;  and  yet  he,  at  the  same  time,  as  if  I  was  inferior  to  him  in  all  re- 
spects, charges  me  whh  having  recourse  to  an  expedient  which  none  but  the 
blackest  villains  could  employ.  WiH  you,  gracious  sir,  have  us  iudged  upon 
this  principle  and  rule,  that  whoever  of  us  two  was  apprehensive  tliat  the  other 
would  be  judged  more  worthy  of  the  diadem,  shall  be  declared  to  have  formed 
the  design  of  murdering  his  brother  ? 

^^  But  let  us  come  to  iacts.  and  examine  the  order  and  plan  of  the  criminal 
enterprise  with  which  I  am  charged.  Perseus  pretends  to  have  been  attacked 
in  dtnerent  manners,  all  which  are,  however,  included  within  the  space  of  one 
day.  I  attempted,  as  he  says,  to  murder  him  in  broad  daylight^  in  the  battle 
which  followed  the  sacred  ceremony  of  the  review ;  I  had  determined  to  poison 
hira  at  an  entertainment  to  which  I  had  invited  hinf;  in  fine,  I. resolved  to 
attack  him  with  open  fi»rce^  in  the  dead  of  night,  attended  by  armed  persons 
to  a  party  of  pleasure  at  his  house. 

^  You  see,  sir,  the  season  I  had  chosen  to  commit  this  fratricide ;  a  tourna- 
ment, a  banquet,  a  i>arty  of  pleasure.  How  venerable  and  solemn  was  this 
day !  A  day  on  which  the  army  is  reviewed,  on  which  the  resplendent  arms 
of  all  the  Macedonian  monarchs  are  carried  in  the  front  of  the  procession ; 
on  which  it  passes  through  the  two  parts  of  the  sacred  victim ;  and  on  which 
we  have  the  honour  to  march  with  you,  at  the  head  of  the  whole  Macedonian 
people !  What,  though  purified  by  this  august  sacrifice,  from  all  faults  I  might 
before  have  committed,  having  before  my  eyes  the  sacred  victim  through 
which  we  passed,  was  my  mina  intent  upon  fratricides,  poisons,  and  daggers  I 
Defiled  in  such  a  manner,  by  crimes  of  the  most  horrid  nature,  by  what  cere- 
monies^ by  what  victims,  would  it  have  been  possible  for  me  to  purifj'^  myself? 

'^  It  is  evident  that  my  brotlier,  hurried  on  by  a  blind  passion  to  calumniate 
and  destroy  me,  in  his  endeavour  to  make  every  thing  suspected,  and  a  crime 
in  me,  l^etrays  and  contradicts  himself.  For,  brother,  had  I  formed  the  abomi 
nable  design  of  poisoning  you  at  my  table,  what  could  be  more  ill  judged  than 
to  exasperate  you,  and  to  put  you  upon  your  guard  by  an  obstinate  battle,  in 
which  I  should  have  discovered  that  I  had  designs  of  violence  against  you ; 
and,  by  that  means,  have  prevented  your  coming  to  an  entertainment  to  which 
I  had  invited  you,  and  at  which  you  accordingly  refused  to  be  present  ?  But 
surely,  after  such  a  refusal,  should  I  not  have  endeavoured  to  reccmcile  myself 
to  you ;  and,  a»  I  had  resolved  to  take  you  off  by  poison,  ought  I  not  to  have 
sought  anotlier  opportunity  for  giving  you  the  fatal  draught  ?  Was  it  natural 
for  me  to  change  suddenly,  in  one  day,  my  barbarous  design,  and  to  attempt 
to  assassinate  you,  upon  pretence  of  goinj?  to  your  house  on  a  party  of  plea- 
sure? Could  I  reasonably  flatter  myself  with  the  hopes,  taking  it  for  granted 
tliat  tlic  fear  of  your  being  murdered  had  made  you  refuse  to  come  to  my  en* 
tertainment,that  the  same  fear  would  not  induce  you  to  refuse  me  admittance 
into  your  house  ?  - 

"  I  presume,  sir,  I  may  confess  to  you  without  blushing,  that  in  a  day  of 
festivity  and  rejoicing,  happening  to  be  in  company  with  some  people  of  the 
sain^  age  with  myself,  I  drank  more  plentifully  than  usual.  Inquire,  I  be- 
seech you,  how  we  spent  our  time  at  the  feast,  how  full  of  miith  we  were, 
how  transported  with  thoughtless  gayety,  very  much  heightened  by  our,  per 
haps,  too  mdlscrCet  joy,  for  the  victory  we  had  gained  in  the  toum»t««iit. 
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19  the  fad  condition  of  an  unforeseen  accusation,  it  is  the  danf^r  in  whici  * 
now  see  myself  involved,  that  have  dispelled  but  too  easily  the  lumesof  wme  , 
otherwise,  a  calm  assassin,  my  ey^es  had  still  been  closed  in  slumbers.  Had  I 
formed  a  resolution  to  attack  your  house  with  the  view  of  murdering  you,  would 
it  not  have  been  possible  for  me  to  abstain,  for  one  day,  from  immoderate  drink 
ing,  and  to  keep  my  companions  from  the  like  excess  ? 

"  But,  that  it  may  not  bethought  that  1  only  act  with  frankness  and  sim- 
plicity, let  us  hear  my  brother,  whose  conduct  is  sincere  and  undisguised,  a;id 
who  does  not  harbour  the  least  suspicion.  All,  says  he,  that  I  know,  and  the 
only  thing  1  have  to  complain  of,  is,  that  they  came  armed  to  my  house,  upon 
pretence  of  engaging  in  a  party  of  pleasure.  Should  I  ask  5»ou  how  you 
came  to  know  this,  you  will  be  forced  to  own,  either  that  my  house  was  filled 
with  spies  sent  by  you,  or  else  that  my  attendants  had  taken  up  arms  in  so 
open  a  manner^  that  every  one  knew  of  it.  What  does  my  brother  do  ?  That 
he  may  not  seem  to  have  formerly  watched  all  my  motions,  nor,  at  tnis^inrie, 
to  ground  his  accusation  merely  on  suppositions,  he  beseeches  you  to  inquire 
of  those  whom  he  shall  name,  whether  people  did  not  come  armed  to  his 
house;  in  order  that,  as  if  thisiwere  a  doubtful  circumstance,  a^ter  this  in- 
quiry into  an  incident  which  they  themselves  own  and.  confess,  they  may  be 
considered  as  legally  convicted.  But  is  this  the  qu^ion  ?  Why  do  not  you 
desire  an  inquiry  to  be  made  whether  they  took  up  arms  to  assassinate  you, 
and  if  they  did  it  with  my  knowledge,  and  at  my  request  ?  For  it  is  this  you 
pretend ;  and  not  \vhat  they  themselves  own  publicly,  and  whica  is  very 
manifest,  that  they  took  up  arms  in  no  other  view  than  to  defend  themselves. 
Whether  they  had  or  had  not  reason  to  arm  themselves,  that  they  are  to  in- 
,  form  you.  Do  not  blend  and  confound  my  cause  with  theirs,  for  they  are 
quite  distinct  and  separate.  Only  tell  us,  whether  we  really  intended  to  at- 
tack you  openly  or  by  surprise.  If  openly,  why  did  we  not  all  take  up  arras  ? 
Why  were  those  only  armed  who  had  insulted  your  spy  ?  In  case  it  was  to 
have  been  by  surprise,  in  what  manner  would  the  attack  have  been  made  ? 
Would  it  have  been  at  the  end  of  the  feast  in  your  house,  and,  after  I  had 
left  it  with  my  company,  would  the  four  men  in  ouestion  have  staid  behind, 
to  have  fallen  upon  you  when  asleep  ?  How  would  it  have  been  possible  for 
them,  as  they  were  strangers  in  my  service,  to  conceal  themselves  in  your 
house;  and  as  they  could  not  but  be  very  much  suspected,  having  been  seen 
but  a  few  luwrs  before,  engaged  in  the  quarrel  ?  Again,  supposing  they  had 
found  an  oppcwtunity  to  nuu'der  you,  in  what  manner  could  they  have  escaped ! 
Could  four  men  armed  have  been  able  to  make  themselves  masters  of  your 
house  ? 

"  But  to  leave  this  nocturnal  fiction,  and  to  cometo  what  really  pains  you, 
and  which  you  have  so  much  at  heart ;  for  what  reason,  methinks  1  hear  my 
brothev  say,  wherefore,  O  Demetrius,  do  the  people  talk  of  making  you  king? 
Why  do  some  persons  think  you  nutre  worthy  than  I  of  succeeding  our  fa 
V  tlier?  Why  do  you  make  my  hopes  doubtful  and  uncertain,  which,  were  it 
not  for  you,  would  have  been  established  on  the  most  solid  foundation  ? 
Such  are  the  reflections  which  Perseus  revolves  in  his  mind,  thcwigh  he  does 
not  express  himself  in  this  manner:  it  is  this  which  raises  his  enmity  against 
me,  and  pronipts  him  to  charge  me  with  such  horrid  attempts  ;  it  is  this  which 
fills  the  palace,  and  every  part  of  the  kingdom,  with  suspicions  and  accusa- 
tions. W  it  does  not  become  me,  sir,  so  much  as  to  hope  the  sceptre,  nor 
perhaps  ever  to  think  of  contesting  it,  because  it  is  your  will  and  pleasure 
thnt  I  should  yield  to  my  elder  brother,  it  does  not  follow  that  I  ought  to  make 
myself  appear  unworthy  of  it,  either  to  you,*  my-  royal  father,  or  to  all  the 
Macedonians ;  a  circumstance  which  nothing  but  my  ill  conduct  could  occa- 
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fjon.    1  can,  indeed,  throaxh  moderation,  res^  it  to  iriiom  it  bdmfi  (  but 
I  cannot  prevail  with  myself  to  renounce  my  virtue  and  good  name. 

^'  You  reproach  me  with  the  affection  of  the  Romans,  and  impute  tliat  to 
me  for  a  crime,  which  ought  to  be  my  glory.  I  did  not  desire  to  be  sent  to 
Rome,  neither  as  a  hostage  at  first,  nor  aJterwards  as  .an  ambassador;  this,  sir. 
you  yourself  very  well  know.  When  you  ordered  me  to  go  thither,  I  obeyed 
your  commands ;  and  I  believe  my  conduct  and  behaviour  were  such,  as  can- 
not reflect  the  least  dbhonour  either  on  yourself,  your  crown,  or  the  Mace- 
donian nation.  It  is  therefore  yourself,  sir,  that  occasioned  tne  friendship  I 
have  contracted  with  the  Romans.  So  long  as  you  shall  be  at  peace  with 
them,  so  long  our  friendship  will  subsist ;  but  the  moment  the  trumpet  sounds 
for  war,  though  I  have  been  a  hostage  among  them,  and  exercised  the  func- 
tions of  an  ambassador  in  such  a  manner  as  perhaps  has  not  been  disadvan- 
tageous to  my  father ;  from  that  moment,  I  say,  I  shall  declare  myself  their 
enemy.  I  do  not  desire  to  reap  any  benefit  on  the  present  occasion,  from 
the  love  which  the  Romans  have  for  me;  ail  I  entreat  is,  that  it  may  not  be  a 
prejudice  to  me.  It  was  not  begun  in  war,  nor  is  it  designed  to  subsist  in  it 
As  a  hostage  and  an  ambassador,  peace  was  my  only  object ;  let  that  neither 
be  considered  in  me  as  a  crime  or  a  merit. 

**  If  I  have  violated,  in  any  manner,  the  respect  I  owe  you,  sir,  if  I  have 
formed  any  criminal  enterprise  against  my  brother,  let  me  be  pumshed  as  I 
deserve;  but  if  I  am  innocent,  this  I  claim, that  as  I  cannot  be  convicted  of 
the  least  guilt,  I  may  not  fall  a  victim  to  envy.  This  b  not  the  first  time  that 
my  brother  has  charged  me  with  harbouring  horrid  designs ;  but  it  is  the 
first  time  he  has  attempted  to  do  it  openly,  though  without  the  least  founda- 
tion. Was  my  father  exasperated  against  me,  it  would  be  your  duty,  as  the 
eJder, kindly  to  intercede  for  your  vounger  brother;  to  solicit  his  pardon,  to 
entreat  that  some  regard  might  be  shown  to  his  youth ;  and  that  a  fault,  which 
had  been  committed  merely  through  inadvertency,  might  be  overlooked.  My 
ruin  comes  from  that  very  quarter  whence  I  mignt  naturally  have  expected 
my  safety.  • 

^^  Though  not  quite  awake,  after  the  feast  and  part^  of  pleasure,  I  am  drag- 
ged hither  on  a  sudden,  to  answer  a  charge  of  fratricide ;  and  am  forced  to 
plead  my  own  cause^  unassisted  by  counsellors,  and  unsupported  by  the  ad- 
vice or  credit  of  a  single  person.  Had  I  been  to  speak  in/avour  of  another, 
I  should  have  taken  time  to  prepare  and  compose  my  discourse ;  and  yet,  on 
such  an  occasion,  my  reputation  only  would  have  laid  at  stake,  and  I  should 
have  had  nothing  to  do  but  display  mv  wit  and  eloquence.  At  this  instant, 
without  knowing  the  cause  for  which  1  am  ordered  to  appear  in  this  place,  I 
hear  an  offended  father,  commanding  me  to  make  my  defence;  and  a  brother, 
charging  me  with  the  most  horrid  crimes.  Perseus  has  had  all  the  time  he 
could  desire  to  prepare  his  accusation,  while  unhappy  I  did  not  so  much  as 
know  what  the  business  was,  till  the  very  instant  the  accusation  was  brought 
against  me.  In  this  rapid  moment,  ought  I  to  be  more  attentive  to  my  ac- 
cuser, than  studious  of  ray  own  apology  r  Surprised  by  a  sudden  and  unfore- 
seen accusation,  I  could  scarcely  comprehend  what  was  laid  to  my  charge,  so 
far  from  beins  able  to  know  how  to  make  a  defence.  What  hopes,  wnat 
refuge  could  I  have  lel\,  did  I  not  know  that  it  is  my  royal  fathef  who  is  to 
judge  ?  He  may  show  a  greater  affection  for  my  brother,  as  the  elder;  but 
he  owes  more  compassion  to  me,  as  being  the  party  accused.  I  myself  con- 
jure you  to  preserve  my  life  for  your  own  sake  and  mine ;  whereas  Perseus 
insists  upon  your  sacrificing  me  to  his  safety.  What  may  you  not  naturally 
expect  from  him,  when  you  shall  have  once  invested  him  with  your  authority, 
as  he  now  demands  your  favour  in  preference  to  me,  at  no  less  a  price  than 
my  blood  ?'' 

While  Demetrius  defended  himself  in  this  manner,  his  words  were  inter- 
rupted by  deep  sighs  and  groans,  intermingled  with  tears.  Philip,  dismissing 
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both  of  them  for  a  moment,  advised  with  his  friends;  and  tlien  ordering  them 
to  be  called  in  again,  he  told  them :  ^^  I  will  not  pronourice  sentence  on  this 
affair,  from  mere  words  and  a  few  transient  speeenes,but  from  the  inquiry  I 
shall  make  into  your  conduct  from  your  behaviour  in  small  as  well  as  great 
things,  and  from  your  words  as  well  as  actions."  This  judgment  showed 
plainly  enough,  that  although  Demetrius  had  cleared  himself  with  regard  to 
the  charge  of  endeavouring  to  take  away  his  brother's  life,  Philip  however  sus- 
pected him  from  his  union  with  the  Romans.  These  were  in  a  manner  the 
first  sparks  of  the  wars,  that  appeared  in  Philip's  lifetime,  and  which  were  to 
break  into  a  flame  under  Perseus  his  successor. 

The  king,  some  time  after,  sent  Philocles  and  Apelles  as  his  ambassadors 
to  Rome,  not  so  much  with  the  design  of  employing  them  in  any  negotiation, 
as  to  inquire  how  the  inhabitants  of  that  city  stood  affected  with  regard  to  De- 
metrius ;  and  to  inquire  secretly  into  what  he  had  said  there,  particularly  to 
Qurntius,  with  regard  to  the  succession  to  the  throne.  Philip  ims^ned  that 
these  two  men  were  not  attached  to  any  party ;  but  they  were  the  adherents 
of  Perseus,  and  had  engaged  in  his  conspiracy.  Demetrius,  who  knew  nothing 
of  what  was  transacting,  his  brother's  accusation  excepted,  had  no  hopes  of 
ever  being  able  to  pacify  his  father,  especially  when  he  found  that  his  brother 
had  so  ordered  matters,  that  he  could  not  have  the  least  access  to  him.  All 
he  therefore  endeavoured  was,  to  keep  a  watchful  guard  over  his  words  and 
actions,  in  order  to  shun  all  occasions  of  suspicion  and  envy.  He  avoided 
speaking  of  the  Romans,  or  holding  the  least  correspondence  with  them,  even 
by  letter ;  knowing  it  was  this  that  chiefly  incensed  the  Macedonians  against 
him.  He  ought  to  have  taken  these  precautions  sooner;  but  this  youne* 
prince,  who  had  no  experience,  and  was  frank  and  sincere  in  all  things,  and 
judged  of  others  from  himself,  imagined  he  had  nothing  to  fear  from  a  court, 
with  whose  intrigues  and  artifices  he  ought  to  have  been  better  acquainted.'* 

Philip,  from  a  vulgar  opinion  which  prevailed  in  Macedon,  that  from  the  top 
of  Mount  Haemus,  the  Black  Sea  and  the  Adriatic,  as  well  as  the  Danube  and 
the  Alps,  might  be  discovered,  was  curious  to  have  an  ocular  demonstration  of 
it ;  imagining  that  this  prospect  might  be  of  some  service  to  the  design  he  me- 
ditated of  making  Italy  the  seat  of  war.  He  only  took  Perseus  with  him,  and 
sent  Demetrius  into  Macedonia,  appointing  Didas^  governor  of  Poeonia,  and 
one  of  the  king's  chief  oflicers,  to  escort  him.  This  governor  was  a  creature 
of  Perseus,  who  had  taught  him  his  lesson  perfectly ;  and  exhorted  Aim,  above 
all  things,  to  insinuate  himself  as  artfully  ai  possible  into  the  opinion  of  the 
young  prince,  in  order  to  discover  all  his  secrets. 

Didas  executed  his  commission  but  too  well.  He  agreed  to  every  thinsf  that 
Demetrius  said,  lamented  his  ill  fate,  seemed  to  detest  the  injustice  and  insin- 
cerity of  his  enemies,  who  represented  him,  on  all  occasions,  in  the  most  odious 
liprht  to  his  father,  and  offered  to  serve  him  to  the  utmost  in  whatever  lay  in 
his  power.  Demetrius  at  last  resolved  to  fly  to  the  Romans.  He  fancied 
that  heaven  had  opened  him  a  certain  means,  for  it  was  necessary  to  pass 
through  Poponia,  of  which  Didas,  as  I  observed  above,  was  governor ;  and  ac- 
cordingly he  revealed  his  design  to  him.  Didas,  without  loss  of  time,  sent 
advice  of  this  to  Perseus,  and  the  latter  to  king  Philip ;  who,  after  having  under- 
gone inexpressible  fatigues  in  his  journey  up  Mount  Haemus,  returned  with 
no  better  information  from  his  inquiry  than  he  carried  with  him.  The  monarch 
and  his  attendants  did  not,  however,  refute  the  vulgar  opinion,  in  all  proba- 
bility, that  they  might  not  expose  so  ridiculous  a  journey  to  the  laughter  of  the 
public,  rather  than  because  they  had  seen,  from  one  and  the  same  spot,  rivers, 
seas  and  mountains,  at  so  yast  a  distance  from  one  another.  However  that 
were,  the  king  was  at  that  time  employed  in  the  siege  of  a  city  called  Petra, 
where  the  news  I  have  mentioned  was  brought  him.     Herodotus,  the  bosom 
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Mend  of  DemeCriu^  was  seixiHi,  and  stnct  order*  were  given  to  keepa  watch- 
ful eye  over  the  pnnce. 

Philip,  at  his  return  to  Macedon,  was  seized  with  a  deep  melandioly.  This 
last  attempt  of  Demetrius  went  to  his  heart.  He  thought,  however,  that  k 
would  be  proper  for  him  to  wait  till  the  return  of  the  ambassadors  wnom  he 
had  sent  to  Rome,  and  who  had  been  taught  their  lesson  before  thev  left  M»* 
cedon.  They  reported  exactly  whatever  had  been  dictated  to  them ;  and 
presented  the  king  with  a  forged  letter,  sealed  with  the  counterfeit  seal  of  T. 
QuinUus,  in  which  he  desired  Philip,  ^  not  to  be  offended  at  his  son  Dem^ 
.  trius,  for  some  unguarded  expressions  which  might  have  escaped  him,  with  r^ 
spect  to  the  succession  to  the  crown ;  assuring  him,  that  he  would  not  engage 
in  any  attempt  contrary  to  the  ties  of  blood  and  nature.'^  He  concluded  with 
observing^  ^'  that  it  was  never  in  his  thoughts  to  give  him  such  comisel."  This 
letter  confirmed  all  that  Perseus  had  advance<l  apiinst  his  brother.  Herodotus 
was  put  to  the  torture,  and  died  on  the  rack,  witn<iut  charging  his  master  with 
anything. 

Perseus  again  accused  his  brother  before  the  king.  Hb  having  projected 
the  design  of  flying  to  the  Romans,  through  Poeonia,  and  of  bribmg  certain 
persons  to  accompany  him  in  his  flip^ht,  was  imputed  to  him.  But  the  circum- 
stance which  bore  hardest  against  him,  was  the  forced  letter  of  Quintius.  His 
father  nevertheless  did  not  declare  himself  publicly  a^nst  him,  resolving  to 
make  away  with  him  secretly ;  not  out  of  regard  to  his  son,  but  lest  the  noise 
which  the  bringing  him  to  execution  would  make,  should  discover  too  vbibly 
the  designs  he  projected  against  Rome.  At  his  leaving  Thessalonica  to  so 
to  Demetrias,  he  commanded  Didas  to  despatch  the  young  prince.  Tne 
latter  having  carried  Demetrius  with  him  into  Poeonia,  poisoned  him  at  an 
entertainment  that  was  made  after  a  sacrifice.  Demetrius  nad  no  sooner  drank 
the  deadly  draught,  but  he  found  himself  seized  with  violent  pains.  He  with- 
drew ^o  his  apartment,  complaining  bitterly  of  hb  father's  cruelty,  and  loudly 
charging  his  brother  with  tne  crime  of  fratricide,  and  Didas  with  hb  barba- 
rous treachery.  His  pains  increasing,  two  domestics  entered  the  room,  threw 
blankets  over  hb  head,  and  stifled  him.  Such  was  the  end  of  thb  young  princci 
who  deserved  a  much  better  fate. 

Almost  two  years  were  elapsed,  before  the  conspiracy  of  Perseus  against 
his  brother  wafs  discovered.  In  the  mean  time,Thilip,  tortured  by  grief  and 
remorse,  incessantly  deplored  his  son's  murder,  and  reproached  himself  with 
his  cruelfy.  His  surviving  son,  who  looked  upon  himself  already  as  king, 
and  to  whom  the  courtiers  began  to  attach  themselves,  from  the  expectation 
that  he  would  soon  be  their  sovereign,  gave  him  no  less  pain.  It  was  infinitely 
shocking  to  him  to  see  his  old  age  despised ;  some  waiting  with  the  utmost 
impatience  for  his  death,  and  others  not  even  waiting  for  it.^ 

Among  those  who  had  access  to  him,  Antigonus  neld  the  first  rank.  He 
was  nephew  to  another  Antigonus,  surnamed  I)oson,  who  had  been  Philip's 
guardian ;  and  under  that  name,  and  in  that  quality,  had  reigned  ten  years, 
Thb  worthy  man  had  always  continued  inviolably  attached,  both  from  duty 
and  aflection,  to  the  person  of  his  prince,  in  the  midst  of  the  tumults  and 
cabab  of  the  court.  Perseus  had  never  cared  for  hijn;  but  this  inviolable 
attachment  to  hb  father  made  him  his  professed  enemy.  Antigonus  plainly 
perceived  the  danger  to  which  he  would  be  exposed,  when  that  prince  should 
succeed  to  the  crown.  Finding  that  Philip  began  to  fluctuate  in  thought,  and 
would,  from  time  to  time,  sigh  and  weep  for  his  son  Demetrius,  he  thought  it 
proper  to  take  advantage  of  that  disposition ;  when  sometimes  listening  to 
his  discourse  on  that  subject,  at  other  times  beginning  it  himself,  and  regretting 
the  precipitate  manner  m  which  that  aflair  had  been  carried,  he  entered  into 
his  sentiments  and  complaints,  and  tliereby  gave  them  new  force.  And  as 
truth  always  leaves  some  footsteps,  by  which  it  may  be  dbcemed,  he  used 
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his  utinott  endeavours  to  trace  out  the  secret  intrigues  of  the  conspiracy  of 
Perseus. 

The  persons  who  had  the  greatest  concern  in  that  black  affair,  and  of  whom 
the  strongest  suspicion  might  be  entertained,  were  Apelies  and  Philocles, 
who  had  been  sent  ambassadors  to  Rome ;  and  had  brought  from  thence,  as 
in  the  name  of  Quintius  Fiamininus,  the  letter  which  had  proved  so  fatal  to 
the  young  prince.  It  was  generally  whispered  at  court,  that  this  whole  letter 
was  forged  ;  but  still  this  was  only  conjecture,  and  there  was  no  proof  of  it 
Very  luckily,  Xychus,  who  had  accompanied  Apelies  and  Philocles,  in  quality 
of  secretary  of  the  embassv^  happened  upon  some  occasion  to  apply  to  Anti 
gonus,  immediately  he  put  hira  under  an  arrest,  caused  him  to  be  carried  to  the 
palace,  and  leavinp;  him  under  a  strong  guard,  went  to  Philip.  "  I  imagined," 
says  he^ "  royal  sir,  from  several  things  I  have  heard  you  say,  that  nothing 
could  pve  you  greater  pleasure,  than  to  know  exactly  what  idea  you  ought  to 
entertain  of  your  two  sons ;  and  to  discover  which*  of  them  it  was  that  made 
an  attempt  on  the  other's  life.  You  now  have  in  your  power  the  man  who  is 
best  able  to  give  you  a  perfect  account  of  that  whole  affair,  and  this  is  Xychus. 
He  is  now  in  your  palace,  and  you  may  command  him  to  be  sent  for.'*  Xychus 
being  immediately  brought  in,  he  first  denied  every  thing ;  but  he  spoke  so 
very  faintly,  that  it  was  evident  he  would  make  a  full  discovery,  upon  being 
ever  so  little  intimidated.  Accordingly,  the  instant  that  the  officer  of  justice 
appeared,  he  made  a  full  confession,  revealed  the  whole  intrigue  of  the  am- 
bassadors, and  the  share  he  himself  had  in  it.  Immediately  Philocles,  who 
happened  to  be  in  court  at  that  time,  was  seized ;  but  Apelies,  who  was  ab- 
sent, hearing  that  Xychus  had  made  a  full  discovery,  fled  to  Italy.  History 
does  not  inform  us  of  the  particulars  which  were  extorted  from  Philocles. 
Some  pretend,  that  having  resolutely  denied  the  charge  at  first,  he  was  utterly- 
confounded  upon  his  being  confronted  with  Xychus.  According  to  other  his- 
torians, he  bore  the  torture  with  the  utmost  fortitude,  and  asserted  his  innocence 
to  the  last.  All  these  things  only  revived  the  sorrow  of  Philip ;  a  father  equally 
wretched,  whether  he  turned  his  reflections  to  his  murdered  son,  or  to  him  who 
was  still  livinj^. 

Perseus,  being  informed  that  his  whole  plot  had  been  discovered,  knew  too 
well  his  own  power  and  credit,  to  believe  it  necessary  to  secure  himself  by 
flight.  The  only  precaution  he  took  was,  a  resolution  to  keep  at  a  distance 
from  court,  as  long  as  his  father  should  live,  in  order  to  withdraw  himself  from 
his  resentment. 

Philip  did  not  believe  it  in  his  power  to  seize  Perseus,  and  bring  him  to  con- 
dign punishment.  The  only  thought  he  then  entertained  was,  to  prevent  his 
enjoying  with  impunity  the  fruits  of  his  inhuman  guilt.  In  this  view,  he  sent 
for  AntigonuSj  to  whose  great  care  he  owed  the  discovery  of  the  conspiracy ; 
and  ^hom  he  judged  very  well  qualified,  both  on  account  of  his  personal  merit, 
and  of  the  recent  fame  and  glory  of  his  uncle  Antigonus,to  fill  the  Macedon- 
fan  throne.  "  Reduced,''  says  Philip, "  to  the  deplorable  necessity  of  wishing 
that  my  fate,  which  other  fathers  detest  as  the  most  dreadful  calamity  that  can 
befall  them,  the  bejng  childless,  I  now  am  resolving  to  bequeath  to  you  a  king- 
dom, which  I  owe  to  the  guardianship  of  your  uncle ;  and  which  he  not  only 
preserved  by  his  fidelity,  but  enlarged  considerably  by  his  valour.  I  know 
no  man  worthy  of  the  crown  but  yourself.  And  were  there  none  capable  of 
wearing  it  with  dignity,  I  had  infinitely  rather  it  should  be  lost  for  ever,  than 
that  Perseus  should  have  it  as  the  reward  of  his  impious  perfidy.  Methinks, 
I  shall  see  Demetrius  rise  from  the  sepulchre,  and  restored  to  his  father,  if  I  can 
be  so  happy  as  to  substitute  you  in  his  place ;  you,  who  alone  bewailed  the 
untimely  death  of  my  dear  son  and  the  unhappy  credulity  which  proved  his 
destniction." 

After  this,  he  bestowed  the  highest  honours  on  Antigonus,  and  took  every 

opportunity  of  producing  him  in  the  most  advantageous  light  to  the  pHblic. 

'le  Perseus  resided  in  Thrace,  Philip  made  a  tour  through  scvciol  cities  of 
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MucetJonyand  recommended  Antignntis  to  all  the  noblemen  of  the  ereatest 
distinction,  with  the  utmost  zeal  and  affection ;  and,  had  fute  allowed  him  a 
longrer  life,  it  was  not  doubted  that  lie  would  have  put  him  in  possrgsion  of  the 
throne.  Having  left  Denietrias,  he  made  a  considerable  stay  in  Thessalonica, 
Irom  whence  he  went  to  Amphipolis,  where  he  fell  dangerously  ill.  I'he  phy- 
sicians declared,that  his  sickness  proceeded  more  from  his  mind  than  his  body. 
Grief  kept  him  contmually  awake  ;  and  he  frequently  imagined  he  saw,  in  the 
dead  of  night,  the  diost  of  the  ill-fated  Demetrius*,  reproaching  him  with  his 
death,  and  calling  dowo  curses  on  his  head.  He  expired,  bewailing  one  of 
his  sons,  with  a  shower  of  tears,  and  venting  the  most  horrid  imprecations 
Against  the  other.  Antlgonus  might  have  been  raised  to  the  throne,  had  the 
king's  death  been  immediately  divulged.  Calligenes  the  phj'sician,  who  pre- 
sided in  ail  the  consultations,  did  not  stay  till  the  king  had  breathed  his  last; 
but  the  very  instant  he  saw  that  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  recover,  he  des- 
patched couriers  to  Perseus ;  it  having  been  agreed  between  them,  that  he 
should  keep  them  in  readiness  for  that  purpose ;  and4ie  concealed  the  king's 
death  from  every  body  out  of  the  palace,  till  Perseus  appeared,  whose  sudden 
arrival  surprised  all  people.  He  then  took  possession  of  the  crown  which  he 
had  acquired  by  guilt. 

Perseus  reigned  eleven  years,  the  four  last  of  which  were  employed  in  war 
against  the  Romans,  for  which  he  made  preparations  from  his  accession  to  the 
throne.  At  last,  Paulus  iEmilius  gained  a  famous  victory  over  him,  which  put 
an  end  to  the  kingdom  of  Macedon.  To  prevent  my  being  obliged  to  divide 
and  intemipt  the  series  of  his  history,  which  has  scarcely  any  connexion  with 
tliat  of  the  other  kings,!  shall  refer  it  to  the  following  book,  where  it  shall  be 
elated  at  large,  and  without  interruption. 

SECTION  II. — 8ELEUCUS  PBILOPATOa  DIES,  AND  IS  SUCCEEDED  BT  ANTIOCHU8 
EPIPHANES.      DISTUaBANCES  IN  EOYPT  AND  PALESTINE. 

Seleucus  PHiLOPATORdid  not  reign  long  in  Asia,  nor  did  he  perform  any 
memorable  action.  Under  him  happened  the  famous  incident  concerning 
Heliodorus,  related  in  the  second  book  of  Maccabees.*  The  holy  city  of  Jem 
saleni  enjoyed'  at  that  time  profound  tranquillhy.  Onias  the  high-priest,  in 
spired  by  a  spirit  of  piety,  caused  the  laws  of  God  to  be  strictly  observed  there ; 
and  prompted  even  kings  and  idolatrous  princes  to  have  the  holy  place  in  the 
highest  veneration.  They  honoured  it  with  rich  gifts ;  and  king  Seleucus 
furnished,  from  his  own  private  revenues,  all  that  was  necessary  for  the  so- 
lemnization of  the  sacrifices.  Nevertheless,  the  perfidy  of  a  Jew,  called  Si- 
mon, governor  of  the  temple,  raised  on  a  sudden  a  ^at  disorder  in  the  cjty. 
This  man,  to  revenge  himself  of  the  opposition  which  Onias  the  high-priest 
made  to  his  unjust  enterprises,  informed  the  king,  that  there  were  immense 
treasures  in  the  temple,  which  were  not  designed  for  the  service  of  the  sacri- 
fices, and  that  he  might  seize  upon  them  all.  The  king,  on  this  information, 
sent  Heliodorus,  his  first  minister,  to  Jerusalem,  with  orders  to  carry  off  all 
those  treasures.  •  '  . 

Heliodorus,  after  having  been  received  by  the  high-priest  with  honours  of 
every  kind,  told  him  the  motive  of  his  jouniey ;  and  asked  him,  whether  the 
information  that  had  been  given  to  the  king,  with  regard  to  the  treasure,  was 
true  ?  The  high-priest  told  nim,  that  these  treasures  were  only  deposited  there 
as  in  trust,  and  were  allotted  to  the  maintenance  of  widows  and  orphans ;  that 
he  could  not  in  any  manner  d is pose'of  them  in  wrong  of  those  to  whom- they 
beloD|ed,and  who  imagined  that  they  could  not  secure  them  better,  than  by 
depositing  them  in  a  temple,  the  holiness  of  which  was  revered  throughout  the 
whole  universe.  This  treasure  consisted  of  four  hundred  talents  of  silver,  ami 
rf  two  hundred  talents  of  gold.     However,  the  minister  sent  from  that  prince, 

*  3  Maceabt«*,  tii. 
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ionsting  oii  the  orders  he  had  received  from  court,  told  him  plainly,  that  this 

money,  whatever  might  be  the  consequence,  must  all  be  carried  to  the  kin^. 

The  day  appointed  for  carrying  it  off  being  come,  Heliodof us  came  to  the 
'ip.mple,  with  toe  resolution  to  execute  his  commission.  Immediately,  the  whole 
city  was  seized  with  the  utmost  terror.  The  priests,  dressed  in  their  sacerdotal 
festments,  fell  prostrate  at  the  foot  of  the  altar ;  beseeching  the  God  of  .heaven, 
who  enacted  the  law  with  reeard  to  deposits,  to  preserve  those  laid  up  in  his 
«emple.  Great  numbers  flocked  in  crowds,  and  jointly  besought  the  Creator 
ppon  their  knees,  not  to  suffer  so  holy  a  place  to  be  profaned.  The  women 
Mnd  maidens,  covered  with  sackcloth,  were  seen  lifting  up  their  hands  to  heaven. 
it  was  a  spectacle  truly  worthy  of  compassion,  to  see  such  multitudes,  and  es- 
/>ecially  the  high-priest,  pierced  with  the  deepest  affliction,  on  account  of  so  im- 
pious a  sacrilege. 

By  this  time,  Heliodorus,  with  his  guards,  had  arrived  at  the  gate  of  the 

treasury,  and  was  preparing  to  break  it  open.  But  the  Spirit  of  the  Almighty 

now  revealed  itself  by  the  most  sensible  mark  ;*  insomuch  that  all  those  who 

had  dared  to  obe^  Heliodorus  were  struck  down  by  a  divine  power,  and  seized 

with  a  terror  which  bereaved  them  of  all  their  faculties.    For  there  appeared 

to  them  a  horse,  richly  caparisoned,  which,  rushing  at  once  upon  Heliodorus, 

tftruck  him  several  times  with  his  fore  feet     The  roan  who  sat  on  this  horse, 

lad  a  terrible  aspect,  and  his  arms  seemed  of  gold.    At  the  same  time  were 

ieen,two  young  men,  whose  beauty  dazzled  the  eye,  and  who,  standing  on 

each  side  of  Heliodorus,  scoureed  him  incessantly,  and  in  the  most  violent 

•danner,  with  their  whips.     Heliodorus.  falling  from  his  horse,  was  taken  up 

Hnd  put  into  his  litter ;  and  this  man,  who  a  moment  before  had  come  into  the 

>emple,  followed  by  a  great  train  of  guards,  was  forced  away  from  this  holy 

f^lace,  and  had  no  one  to  succour  him ;  and  that  because  the  power  of  God 

lad  displayed  hself  in  the  strongest  manner.  By  the  same  power  he  was  cast 

JO  the  ground,  speechless,  and  without  showing,  the  least  sign  of  life ;  while 

he  temple,  which  before  resounded  with  nothing  but  lamentations,  now  echoed 

/vith  the  shouts  of  all  the  people,  who  returned  thanks  to  the  Almighty,  for 

\aving  raised  the  glory  of  his  holy  temple  by  the  effect  of  his  power. 

But  now  some  of  the  friends  of  Heliodorus  besought  the  high-priest  to  in- 
voke God  in  his  favour.  Immediately  Onias  offered  a  sacrifice  for  his  health. 
While  he  was  praying,  the  two  young  men,  above  mentioned,  appeared  to  He- 
nodorus,  and  said  to  him.  ^'  Return  thanks  to  Onias  the  hjgn-priest ;  for  it  is 
hr  his  sake  that  the  Lord  has  granted  your  life.  Afler  having  been  scourged 
*rom  heaven,declare  to  the  whole  world  his  miraculous  power."  Having  spoken 
ihese  words,  they  vanished. 

Heliodorus  offered  up  sacrifices,  and  made  solemn  vows  to  him  who  had  re- 
^ored  him  to  life.  He  returned  thanks  to  Onias,  and  went  his  way ;  declaring 
10  every  one  the  wonderful  works  of  the  Almighty,  to  which  he  himself  had 
be^  an  eye  witness.  The  king  asking  him,  whether  he  believed  that  another 
person  might  be  sent  with  safety  to  Jerusalem,  he  answered,  "  In  case  you 
fcave  an  enemy,  or  any  traitorous  i^retch  who  has  a  design  upon  your  crown, 
send  him  thither,  and  you  will  see  him  return  back  quite  nayed  with  scourging, 
and  he  perhaps  may  die  under  it.  For  he  who  inhabiteth  the  heavens,  is  himself 
present  In  that  place ;  he  is  the  guardian  and  protector  of  it ;  and  he  strikes 
those  mortally  who  go  thither  to  iniure  it.'* 

The  king  was  soon  punished  for  this  sacrilegious  act,  by  the  very  man  whom 
he  had  commanded  to  plunder  the  temple.  Antiochus  the  Great  having,  after 
his  defeat  at  Sypilus,  concluded  the  ignominious  peace  with  the  Romans  be- 
fore mentioned,  had  given  them,  anjong  other  hostages.  Antiochus,  one  of  his 
sons,  and  the  younger  brother  of  Seleucus.  He  resided  thirteen  years  in  Rome. 
Seleucus  his  brother  wanted  him,  but  for  what  reason  is  not  known,  perhaps 
^'^'^— — ** '         ' '  ■■»■■.  I  I  i_  ,  ^^i— ^_ .    .1 1       — — ,■— ^ 
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CO  put  him  at  the  head  of  some  military  expedition  vltich  he  miflkt  jtid^  liim 

capable  of  executing; ;  and  to  obtain  him,  he  sent  Demetrius,  hb  only  son,  who 
irasbut  twelve  years  of  Rge,to  Rome, as  a  hostage  in  the  room  of  Antiochus  * 
During  the  absence  of  the  two  heirs  to  the  crown,  one  of  whom  was  eone  to 
Rome,  and  the  other  not  returned  from  it,  Heliodorus  imagined  he  might,  with 
very  little  difficult}',  seize  upon  it,  by  taking  off  Seleucus ;  and,  accordmgly, 
he  poisoned  him.t 

Iii  this  manner  was  fulfilled  the  prophecy  of  Daniel.  After  speaking  of  tlia 
death  of  Antiochus  the  Great,  he  adds,  ^^  Then  shall  stand  up  in  his  estate  a 
raiser  of  taxes  in  the  glory  of  the  kingdom :  but  within  few  dayst  lie  siiall  be 
destroyed,  neitlier  in  anger  nor  in  battle.''§  These  few  words  denote,  evi- 
dently, the  short  and  obscure  reign  of  Seleucus,  and  the  kind  of  death  he  was 
to  die.  The  Hebrew  text  points  him  out  stilj  more  clearly.  "  There  shall 
arise  up  in  bis  place,"  of  Antiochus, ''  a  man  who,  as  an  extortioner,  a  collector 
of  taxes,  shall  cause  to  pass  away,  and  shall  destroy,  the  glory  of  the  kingdom.^ 
And,  indeed,  this  was  the  sole  employment  of  his  reign.  He  was  obliged  to 
furnish  the  Romans,  by  the  articles  of  the  peace' concluded  between  them,  a 
thousand  talents  annually  ;  and  the  twelve  years  of  this  tribute  exactly  end 
whh  his  life.     He  reigned  but  eleven  years. 

Antiochus,  afterwards  sumamed  Epiphanes,  who  was  returning  from  Rome 
into  Syria,  had  advice  brought  at  Athens,  of  the  death  of  his  brother  Seleucus. 
He  was  told,  that  the  usurper  had  a  very  strong  party,  but  that  another  was 
forming  in  favour  of  Ptolemy,  whose  claim  was  founded  in  right  of  his  mother, 
the  late  king's  sister.  Antiochus  had  recourse  to  Eumenes  king  of  Pergamus. 
and  to  AtUuus  his  brother,  who  seated  him  on  the  throne,  after  having  expelled 
Heliodorus.|| 

The  prophet  Daniel,  from  verse  2 1 ,  of  chapter  xi.  to  the  end  of  chapter  xii. 
fortells  every  thing  that  was  to  befall  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  who  was  a  cruel 
persecutor  of  the  Jews,  and  who  is  pointed  out  elsewhere  by  the  *'  little  horn 
which  was  to  issue  out  of  one  of  the  fpur  large  horns."  H  I  shall  explain  this 
prophecy  hereafter. 

Here,  chap  xi.  ver.  21,  the  prophet  describes  his  accession  to  the  throne. 
^*  And  in  his  (Seleucus)  estate  snail  stand  up  a  vile  person, to  whom  they  shall 
not  ^ive  the  honour  of  the  kingdom  ;  but  he  shall  come  in  peaceably,  and 
obtam  the  kingdom  by  flatteries.''  The  conduct  of  Antiochus  shall  show  how 
vile  he  was.  It  is  said,  **  that  to  him  they  shall  not  give  the  honours  of  the 
kingdom."  He  did  not  obtain  the  crown^either  by  right  of  birth,  as  his  brother 
Seleucus  had  left  behind  him  a  son  who  was  his  lawful  heir,  or  by  tlie  free 
choice  of  the  people  ;  Eumenes  and  Attalus  having  set  it  on  his  head.  Being 
returned  from  the  west  "  peaceably,  or  rather  secretly,"  to  surprise  his  rivaH 
he  won  the  hearts  of  the  people  by  his  artifices,  and  a  specious  appearance  of 
clemency. 

He  assumed  the  title  of  Epiphanes,  that  is,  the  Illustrious ;  which  title  was 
never  worse  applied.  The  whole  series  of  his  life  will  show,  that  he  deserved 
much  more  that  of  '^  Epimenes,  Mad  or  Furious,"  which  somo-  people  gave 
bim.  ** 

Some  ch-cumstanccs  related  of  him  prove  how  justly  the  epithet  vile  is  be- 
stowed upon  him  in  Scripture.  He  used  frequently  to  ko  out  of  his  palace, 
accompanied  only  by  two  or  three  domestics,  and  ramble  up  and  down  the 
streets  of  Antioch.  He  would  spend  his  time  in  talking  with  goldsmiths  and 
engravers  in  their  shops  ;  and  in  disputing:  with  them  on  the  most  mmute  par- 
ticulars relating  to  the  arts  they  professed,  and  which  he  ridiculously  boasted 
he  understood  as  well  as  they.  Htj  would  very  often  stoop  so  low  as  to  coo* 
verse  with  ihe  dregs  vf  the  populace,  and  mix  indiscriminately  with  them  in 

♦  A^ian  ioSyr.  p.  llS.  f  A.  M.  3829.    Ant.  J.  C.  176. 
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the  pl«ee8  where  they  were  assembled.  On  tnese  occasions,  he  would  sit  and 
«nnk  •vith  foreigners  of  the  meanest  condition  of  life.  Whenever  he  heard  of 
any  party  of  pleasure  between  yonn^  people,  he  used  to  go,  without  saying  a 
word  to  any  person,  and  join  iixall  tneir  wanton  fooleiies;  would  carouse  and 
sing  with  them,  without  obs*»rvxng  the  least  order  pr  decorum.  He  sometimes 
would  take  it  into  his  bead  to  divest  himself  of  his  royal  habit,  and  put  on  a 
Roman  robe ;  and  in  that  garb  would  go  from  street  to  street,  as  he  had  seen 
the  candidates  do  in  the  election  for  dignities.  He  asked  the  citizens  to  favour 
him  with  their  votes,  by  giving  his  hand  to  ono,  by  embracing  another ;  and 
sometimes  would  set  up  foi  dedile.  and  at  other  times  foi  tribune.  After  having 
got  himself  elected,  he  would  call  for  the  Curule  chair  ;♦  when,  seatingr  him- 
seff  in  it,  he  judged  the  petty  suits  relating  to  contracts  of  buying  or  selling ; 
and  pronounced  sentence  with  as  much  seriousness  and  gravity,  as  if  he  de- 
cided aiYairs  of  the  utmost  importance.  We  are  likewise  told,  that  he  was  very 
much  given  to  drinking ;  that  he  squandered  an  ay  a  great  part  of  his  revenues 
in  excess  and  debauch ;  and  that  when  intoxicated,  he  would  frequently  traverse 
the  city,  throwing  away  handfuls  of  money  among  the  populace,  and  cryinpj, 
*'  Catch  as  catch  can."  At  other  times,  he  would  leave  his  palace,  dressed  in 
a  Roman  robe,  with  a  crown  of  roses  on  his  head,  and  walk  without  attendants 
about  the  streets ;  on  which  occasions,  if  any  person  offered  to  follow  him,  he 
used  to  pelt  him  with  stones,  always  carrying  a  great  quantity  under  his  robe 
for  that  purpose.  He  used  often  to  go  and  bathe  himself  in  the  public  baths 
with  the  common  people,  where  he  committed  such  extravagances,  as  made 
every  body  despise  him.  After  what  has  been  said,  and  I  omit  a  great  many 
other  particulars,!  submit  to  the  reader's  judgment,  whether  Antiochus  did  not 
merit  the  title  of  Senseless,  rather  than  that  of  Illustrious. 

Scarcely  WQS  Antiochus  well  seated  on  the  throne,  when  Jason,  brother  of 
Onias,  the  Jewish  high-priest,  having  formed  a  design  to  supplant  his  brother, 
offered  that  prince,  secretly,  three  hundred  and  sixty  talents,  besides  eighty 
more,  for  another  article,  upon  condition  that  he  should  appoint  him  high- 
priest.  He  succeeded  in  his  negotiation ;  and  accordingly  Onias,  who  was 
junivcrsally  revered  for  his  strict  piety  and  justice,  was  deposed,  and  Jason 
established  in  his  room.  The  latter  subverted  entirely  the  religion  of  his  an- 
cestors, and  brought  infinite  calamities  upon  the  Jewish  nation,  as  appears  from 
the  second  book  of  the  Maccabees,  and  Josephus.f 

'  In  Egypt,  from  the  death  of  Ptolemy. Epipnanes,  Cleopatra  his  widow,  sister 
of  Antiochus  Eptphanes,  had  assumed  the  regency,  and  the  tuition  of  her 
young  son,  and  had  acquitted  herself  with  the  greatest  care  and  prudence.  J 

But  dying  that  year,  the  regency  fell  to  LeUceus,  a  nobleman  of  great  dis- 
tinction in  that  country ;  and  Eulaeus  the  eunuch  was  ap])ointed  to  superintend 
the  killer's  education.  These  were  no  sooner  in  their  employments,  than  they 
sent  a  deputation  to  demand  Coelosyria  and  Palestine  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes ; 
a  demand  that  very  soon  after  occasioned  a  war  between  the  two  crowns. 
Cleopatra,  who  was  mother  of  one  of  these  kings,  and  sister  to  the  other,  had 
prevented  them  as  long  as  she  lived  from  coming  to  a  rupture.  But  the  new 
regents  did  not  show  so  much  regard  for  Anliochus,  nor  scruple  to  demand 
of  him  what  they  believed  theirjsovereio^n's  right.  It  is  certain,  that  the  Egyp- 
tian monarchs  had  ^ways  possessed  the  sovereignty  of  these  provinces  from 
the  first  Ptolemy,  till  Antiochus  the  Great  dispossessed  Ptolemy  Epiphanes  of 
tliem,^and  left  them  to  Seleucus,  his  son,  with  no  other  right  than  that  of  con- 
quest. They  had  descended,  from  the  latter,  to  his  brother  Antiochus.§ 
^  The  Egyptians, to  enforce  their  pretensions,  declared,  that  in  the  last  divi* 
Mon  of  the  empire  between  the  four  successors  of  Alexander,  who  possessed 
themsdves  of  all  countries  after  the  battle  of  Issus^  three  provinces  had  been 
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iMigned  to  Ptolemy  Soter ;  that  himself,  and  hia  suceessora  to  die  crown  of 
/Igjpt,  had  enjoyed  them  from  that  time  till  the  battle  of  Paneas,  the  gaining 
of  which  had  enabled  Antiochus  the  Great  to  dispossess  Egypt  of  those  pro- 
vinces ;  that  th»  prince  had  stipulated,  when  he  gave  his  daughter  to  the  king 
of  Effypt,  to  restore  to  him  at  the  same  time  those  provinces  as  her  dowry ; 
and  that  this  was  the  principal  article  of  the  marriare  contract.  . 

Antiochus  denied  both  these  facts ;  and  pretended  that,  on  the  contrary,  in 
the  general  division  which  had  been  made  of  Alexander's  empire,  all  Syriai 
including  Ccelosyria  and  Palestine,  bad  been  assigned  to  Seleacus  Nicator  * 
and  that  consec^uentlythey  belonged  justly  to  the  prince  in  possession  of  the 
kingdom  of  Syria.  With  rerard  to  the  marriaee  contract,  by  virtue  of  which 
the  Egyptians  demanded  back  those  provinces, Tie  asserted  that  it  was  an  nbwch 
lute  chimera.  In  fine,  after  having  given  their  reasons  on  both  sides,  without 
coming  to  any  conclusion,  they  found  it  necessary  to  decide  their  pretensions 
by  force  of  arms. 

Ptolemy  Philometer,  being  entered  on  his  fifteenth  year,  was  declared  of  age. 
Great  preparations  were  made  in  Alexandria  for  the  solemnity  of  hb  corona- 
tion, according  to  the  Egyptian  custom.  Antiochus  sent  Apollonius,  one  of 
the  chief  noblemen  of  his  court,  with  the  character  of  ambassador,  to  be  present 
on  that  odbasion,  and  to  congratulate  him  upon  it  in  his  name.  This,  in  out* 
ward  appearance,  was  done  in  honour  of  his  nephew ;  but  the  real  motive  was, 
to  discover,  if  possible,  the  designs  of  that  court  with  respect  to  the  provinces 
of  Ccelosyria  and  Palestine,  as  well  as  what  measures  were  taking  with  reeard 
to  them.  The  instant  he  heard,  on  the  return  of  ApoUonhis,  that  all  thmgs 
vrere  preparing  for  war,  he  went  by  sea  to  Joppa.  visited  the  frontiers  of  the 
country,  and  put  it  in  a  condition  of  defending  itself  against  all  the  attacks  of 
Uie  Egyptians.* 

In  his  progress,  he  took  Jerusalem  in  bis  way.  Jason  and  the  whole  city  re- 
ceived him  there  with  the  greatest  pomp  and  magnificence.  Notwithstanding 
the  honours  paid  him  in  Jerusalem,  he  afterwards  brought  great  calamities  on 
that  city,  and  the  whole  Jewish  nation.  From  Jerusalem  he  went  to  Phoenicia, 
and  after  having  settled  all  things  in  every  place  through  which  he  passed,  he 
returned  to  Antioch. 

The  same  Apollonius  had  been  sent  by  Antiochus  to  Rome,  at  the  head  of 
an  embassy.  He  made  excuses  to  the  senate  for  his  master's  having  sent  the 
tribute  later  than  was  stipulated  by  the  treaty.  Besides  the  sum  due,  he  made 
a  present  to  the  people  of  several  golden  vases.  He  demanded,  in  the  name 
of  that  prince,  that  the  alliance  and  friendship,  which  had  been  granted  hb 
father,  should  be  renewed  with  him ;  and  desired  that  the  Romans  would  give 
him  such  orders  as  suited  a  king,  who  valued  himself  on  being  their  affectionate 
and  faithful  ally.  He  added,  that  hb  sovereign  could  never  forget  the  great 
favours  he  received  from  the  senate,  fi'om  all  rhe  youths  of  Rome,  and  from 
persons  of  all  ranks  and  conditions,  dunng  his  abode  in  that  city,  where  he 
nad  been  treated,  not  merely  as  a  hostage,  but  as  a  monarch.  The  senate  made 
an  obliging  answer  to  these  several  particulars,  and  dbmissed  Apollonius  with 
the  highest  marks  of  distinction,  and  laden  with  presents.  It  was  well  known, 
from  the  Roman  ambassadors  who  had  been  in  Syria,  that  he  was  very  much 
esteemed  by  the  kin?,  and  hnd  the  highest  regard  for  the  Romans.t 

Jason,  the  year  following,  sent  his  brother  Menelaus  to  Antioch,  to  pay  the 
tribute  to  ihe  king^and  to  negotiate  some  other  affairs  of  great  importance. 
fiut  that  perfidious  wretch,  in  the  audience  to  which  he  was  admitted,  instead 
of  confining  himself  to  the  orders  of  his  commission,  supplanted  his  brother 
and  obtained  his  office^  by  offering  three  hundred  talents  more  than  he  did. 
This  new  choice  gave  nse  to  tumults,  disorders,  murders,  and  sacrilegious  acts ; 

but  the  dcSath  of  Onias,  who  was  universally  beloved  and  revered,  crowneo 
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the  whole.  Anttochos^  though  so  very  hard  hearted^  however,  hunented  his 
death,  and  brought  the  murderer  to  condign  punishment.  I  make  only  a 
transient  mention  of  these  facts,  and  omit  the  principal  circumstances  of  them, 
because  they  belong  properly  to  the  history  of  the  Jews,  which  does  not  enter 
into  my  plan,  and  of  which  1  relate  only  such  particulars  at  large,  as  are  too 
important  to  be  entirely  omitted)  or  abridged  in  such  a  manner  as  to  preserve 
their  beauty.* 

Antiochus,  who,  from  the  return  of  Apollonius  from  the  Egyptian  court,  had 
been  preparine  for  war,  with  which  he  saw  himself  threatened  by  Ptolemy,  on 
account  of  Coeiosyria  and  Palestine,  finding  himself  in  a  condition  to  begin  it, 
resolved  not  to  wait  for  it  in  his  own  dominions,  but  to  carry  his  arms  into  the 
enemy's  country.  He  imagined  that,  as  Ptolemy  was  but  sixteen,  and  was 
governed  entirely  by  weaii  ministers,  he  should  be  able  to  bring  him  to  what 
terras  he  pleased.  He  was  persuaded  that  the  Romans,  under  whose  protection 
the  Egyptians  had  put  themselves,  were  engaged  in  so  many  affairs,  that  it 
would  be  impossible  for  them  to  give  the  latter  the  least  succour ;  and  that 
the  war  they  were  carrying  on  against  Perseus,  king  of  Macedon,  would  not 
allow  them  lebure  for  it.  In  a  word,  he  thought  the  present  juncture  very 
favourable  for  him  to  decide  his  difference  with  the  Egyptians  on  account  of 
these  provinces.!  • 

In  the  mean  time,  to  observe  measures  with  the  Romans,  he  sent  ambassa* 
dors  to  the  senate  to  represent  the  right  he  had  to  the  provinces  of  Coeiosyria 
and  Palestine,  of  which  he  was  actually  possessed,  and  the  necessity  he  vms 
under  of  engaging  in  a  war  for  the  support  of  his  pretensions ;  immediatciy 
after  which,  ne  put  himself  at  the  head  of  his  army,  and  marched  toward  the 
frontiers  of  Egypt.  Ptolemy's  army  came  up  witn  his  near  Mount  Casius 
and  Pelusium,  and  fought  a  battle,  in  which  Antiochus  was  victorious.  He 
made  so  ^ood  use  of  his  success,  that  he  put  the  frontier  in  a  condition  to  serve 
as  a  barrier,  and  to  check  the  utmost  efforts  the  Egyptians  might  make  to  re- 
cover those  provinces.  This  was  his  first  expedition  into  Egypt ;  after  which, 
without  engaging  in  any  other  enterprise  that  yean  he  returned  to  Tyre,  and 
made  the  neighbourhood  of  it  tlie  winter-quarters  for  his  army. 

During  his  stay  there,  three  persons,  deputed  from  the  Sanhedrim  of  Jeru* 
salem,  came  to  complain  of  M enelaus,  whom  they  proved  to  be  guilty  in  his 
presence  of  impiety  and  sacrilege.^  The  kin^  was  ^oing  to  condemn  him, 
but,  at  the  request  of  Ptolemy  Macron,  one  of  his  ministers,  in  the  interest  of 
Menelaus,  he  cleared  him,  and  put  to  death  the  three  deputies  as  false  wit- 
nesses ;  "  an  action,"  says  the  author  of  Maccabees^§  "  so  very  urnust^hat  be- 
fore the  Scythians,  they  would  have  been  judged  innocent."  Tiie  Tyrians, 
touched  with  compassion  at  their  unhappy  fate,  gave  them  honourable  inter- 
ment. 

This  Ptolemy  Macron,  having  been  formerly  governor  of  the  island  of  Cy 
prus,  under  king  Ptolemy  Philometer,  had  kept  in  his  own  hands,  during  the 
minority  of  that  monarch,  all  the  revenues  of  that  country ;  and  could  never 
be  prevailed  on  to  deliver  them  up  to  the  ministers,  though  they  made  the 
warmest  instances  upon  that  head ;  but  had  constantly  refused  to  resfard  them, 
from  jusdy  suspecting  their  fidelity.  At  the  coronation  of  the  king,  he  brought 
the  whole  treasure  to  Alexandria,  and  deposited  it  in  the  exchequer.  A  rare 
instance.of  a  noble  disregard  of  wealth,  in  a  man  who  had  all  the  finances  at 
his  disposal !  So  considerable  a  sum,  and  coming  at  a  time  when  the  govern- 
inent  was  in  extreme  want  of  money,  had  done  him  great 'honour,  and  sained 
him  great  reputation  at  court.  But,  afterwards,  exasperated  at  some  illtreat- 
ment  he  met  with  from  the  ministers,  or  at  his  not  having  been  rewarded  for 
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so  Impoitant  a  service,  he  rebelled  seainst  Ptolemy,  entered  into  the  service 

of  Antiochus,  and  delivered  up  the  island  of  Cyprus  to  him.  That  kin^  re* 
ceived  him  with  infinite  satisfHCtion,  took  him  mto  the  number  of  his  conp 
fidents,  made  him  g;overnor  of  Ccelosyria  and  Palestine ;  and  sent  t«  Cyprus, 
in  his  room.  Crates,  who  had  commanded  in  the  castJe  at  Jerusalem  under 
Sostrates.  Frequent  mention  is  made  of  this  Ptolemy  Macron  in  the  books 
of  the  Maccabees.* 

Antiochus  spent  the  whole  winter  in  making;  fresh  preparations  for  a  se» 
cond  expedition  into  Gg^ypt ;  and,  as  soon  as  the  season  would  permit  it,  in- 
vaded that  country  both  by  sey  and  land.  Ptolemy  had  raised  a  very  consider- 
able army,  but  without  success ;  for  Antiochus  gained  a  second  battle  on  the 
frontiers,  took  the  city  of  Peiushim,  and  maixhed  to  the  very  centre  of  Egypt. 
In  this  last  defeat  of  the  Egyptians,  it  was  in  his  power  to  have  preventea  a 
single  man  from  escaping ;  but,  the  more  completelv  to  rain  his  nephew,  in* 
stead  of  makine  use  of  the  advantage  he  had  gained,  he  himself  rode  up  and 
down  on  all  sides,  and  obliged  his  soldiers  to  discontinue  the  slaughter.  This 
clemency  gained  him  the  hearts  of  the  Egyptians ;  and  when  he  advanced  into 
the  country,  all  the  inhabitants  came  in  crowds  to  pay  their  submission  to  him ; 
so  that  he  soon  took  Memphis,  and  all  the  rest  of  Egypt,  except  Alexandria* 
which  alone  held  o.rt  against  him.t 

Philometer  was  either  taken,  or  surrendered  himself  to  Antiochus,  who  set 
him  at  full  liberty.  After  this,  they  had  but  one  table ;  lived,  seemingly,  in 
great  friendship ;  and,  for  some  time,  Antiochus  affected  to  be  extremely  care* 
lul  of  the  interests  of  the  young  king,  his  nephew,  and  to  regulate  his  affairs 
as  his  guardian.  But,  when  he  had  once  possessed  himself  of  the  country, 
under  that  pretext,  he  seia^d  whatever  he  thought  fit,  plundered  all  places,  and 
enriched  himself,  as  well  as  hu  soldiers,  with  the  spoils  of  the  Egyptians. 

Philometer  made  a  miserable  figure  all  this  time.  In  the  field,  he  had  aW 
way^kept  as  far  as  possible  from  danger,  and  had  not  even  shown  himself  to 
those  who  Ibught  for  him ;  and,  after  me  battle,  submitted  himself,  in  the  most 
abject  manner,  to  Antiochus,  by  whom  he  suffered  himself  to  be  dispossessed 
of  so  fine  a  kingdoiA,  without  making  any  effort  to  preserve  it  !*  This,  how* 
ever,  was  not  so  much  owing  to  want  of  courage  and  natural  capacity,  for  he 
afterwards  gave  proofs  of  both,  as  to  die  effects  of  his  soft  and  effeminate  edu- 
cation under  Eulaeus  his  governor.  That  eunuch,  who^  also,  was  his  prime 
fdinister,  had  used  his  utmost  endeavours  to  plunge  him  m  luxury  and  effemi 
nacy,  in  order  to  make  him  incapable  of  affairs ;  and  to  make  himself  as  ne> 
cessary  when  the  young  prince  should  be  of  age,  as  he  had  been  during  his 
minority,  and  thereby  engross  all  power  in  his  own  hands.t 

When  Antiochus  was  in  Egypt,  a  false  report  of  his  death  spread  through- 
out Palestine.  Jason  thought  this  a  proper  opportunity  to  recover  the  era« 
ployment  he  had  lost  in  that  country.  He  accordingly  marched  with  some* 
what  more  than  a  thousand  men  to  Jerusalem ;  and  there,  by  the  assistance 
of  his  partizans  in  the  city,  made  himself  master  of  it ;  drove  out  Menelaus, 
who  withdrew  to  the  citadel,  exercised  every  species  of  cruelty  upon  his  fellow- 
citizens,  and  unmercifiilly  put  to  death  ail  those  who  fell  into  his  hands,  and 
whom  he  considered  as  his  enemies.§ 

When  advice  of  this  was  brought  to  Antiochus  in  Egypt,  he  concluded  that 
the  Jews  had  made  a  general  insurrection,  and  therefore  set  forward  imme- 
diately to  quell  it.  The  circumstance  which  most  exasperated  him  was,  his 
being  informed  that  the  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem  had  made  great  re\nu^)r.zc^ 

when  a  false  report  had  prevailed  of  his  death.     He  therefore  besieged  the 
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dty,  took  h  by  storm ;  and  durini^  the  tluree  days  that  it  was  ab«idoiie«l  (o  the 
iury  of  the  loldiera,  he  caused  eig^hty  thousand  men  to  be  inhumanly  butch- 
ered. Forty  thousand  were  abo  taken  prisoners,  and  the  like  number  sold  to 
the  neiglibouring  nations. 

But  not  yet  satisfied,  this  impious  monarch  entered  forcibly  into  the  temple 
as  far  as  the  sanctuary,  and  the  most  sacred  places;  even  polluting^,  by  his  pre- 
sence, the  holy  of  holies,  whither  the  traitor  Menelaus  led  him.  After  this, 
adding  sacrilege  to  profanation,  he  carried  away  the  altar  of  perfumes,  the 
table  for  the  8how4)read,  the  candlestick  with  seven  branches,  beionnng  to 
the  sanctuary ;  all  these  were  of  gold  ;  with  several  other  vases,  utensDs,  and 
rifts  of  kinn,  also  of  eold.  He  plundered  the  city,  and  returned  to  Antioch 
Udened  wi3i  the  spoiu  of  Judea  and  Egypt,  all  which  together  amounted  to 
immense  sums.*  To  complete  the  calamity  of  the  Jews,  Antiochus.  at  his 
setting  out,  appointed,  as  governor  over  Judea,  a  Phrygian,  named  Philip,  a 
man  of  great  cruelty ;  he  nominated  Andronicus,  a  man  of  the  like  barbarous 
disposition,  governor  of  Samaria ;  and  bestowed  on  Menelaus,  the  most  wicked 
of  the  three,  the  title  of  high-priest,  investing  him  with  the  authority  annexed 
to  that  office. 

Such  was  the  beginning  of  the  calamities  which  had  been  foretold  to  Jeru- 
salem by  strange  phenomena  in  the  skies,  which  had  appeared  there,  some 
time  before,  during  forty  days  successively.  These  were  men,  some  on  horse- 
back, and  others  on  foot,  armed  with  shields,  lances,  and  swords,  who,  form- 
ingconsiderabie  bodies,  combatted  in  the  air  like  two  armies  in  batde.f 

The  Alexandrians,  seeins  Philometer  in  the  hands  of  Antiochus,  whom  he 
suffered  to  goyem  his  kingdom  at  discretion,  considered  him  as  lost  to  them, 
and  therefore  seated  his  younger  brother  upon  the  throne,  which  they  first 
declared  void.,](  On  this  occasion,  he  had  the  name  of  Ptolemy  Evergetes  IL 

g'venlhim,  which  was  soon  changed  to  that  of  Cacergetes  ;  the  former  signi- 
ing  Beneficent,  and  the  latter  Malevolent  He  afterwards  was  called^Pny- 
scon,  §  or  Tun-bellied,  because  his  immoderate  eating  had  made  him  remarka- 
bly corpulent.  |  Most  historians  mention  him  under  the  latter  epithet.  Cineas 
and  Cumanuft  were  appointed  his  chief  ministers,  and  werS  ordered  to  use  their 
utmost  endeavours  to  restore,  if  possible,  the  affairs  of  the  kingdom  to  their 
finrmer  flourishing  condition.1l 

Antiochus,  who  had  advice  of  what  was  transacting,  todL  occasion  there- 
upon to  return  a  third  time  into  Egypt,  under  the  specious  pretence  of  restor-. 
inff  the  dethroned  monarch,  but.  in  reality,  to  make  himself  absolute  master 
Olthe  kingdom.  He  defeated  the  Alexandrians  in  a  sea  fight  near  Pelusium, 
marched  his  forces  into  Egypt,  and  advanced  directly  toward  Alexandria, 
in  order  to  besiege  it.  The  young  king  consulted  his  two  ministers,  who  ad- 
vised him  to  summon  a  grand  council,  composed  of  all  the  principal  oflicers 
of  the  army ;  and  to  deliberate  with  them  on  the  measures  proper  to  be  taken 
on  the  present  exigency.  After  many  debates,  they  came  at  last  to  this  reso- 
lution ;  that,  as  their  affairs  were  reduced  to  so  low  an  ebb,  it  would  be  abso- 
lutely necessary  for  them  to  endeavour  a  reconciliation  with  Antiochus;  and 
that  the  ambassadors  of  the  several  states  of  Greece,  who  were  in  Alexandria 
at  that  time,  should  be  desired  to  employ  their  meditation ;  to  which  they  readily 
.consented. 

They  went  by  water  up  the  river  to  Antiochus  with  the  overtures  of  peace, 
accompanied  by  two  of  Ptolemy's  ambassadors,  who  had  the  same  instructions. 
He  gave  them  a  very  gracious  reception  in  his  camp,  regaled  them  that  day 
la  a  very  magnificent  manner,  and  appointed  them  to  make  their  proposals  oa 
«  -      -^  ■    ■  ■     -  - , 

tVe  are  told  in  the  Maccabees,  Book  II.  ci .  i.  ver.  14.  that  he  carried  off  from  the  temple  onl/eii^htttaa 
*-tjf^A  talentf. 
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the  inmfow,  Tke  Achaatis  spoke  fint,  and  afterwards  the  rest  in  tMr  tarns. 
All  were  unanimous  in  their  accusation  of  Eulaeus;  ascribinp^  the  calamities  o( 
the  war  to  his  mal-ad ministration,  and  to  the  mhiority  of  Ptolemy  Philonieter. 
At  the  same  timey  they  apologized  in  a  very  artful  manner  for  the  new  kin"^, 
and  employed  all  their  powers  of  rhetoric  to  move  Antiochus  in  his  favour,  in 
order  to  induce  him  to  treat  wilh  Ptolemy;  laying  great  stress  on  their  affinity. 

Antiochus,  in  the  answer  lie  gave,  agreed  entirely  with  them  as  to  the  cause 
and  origin  of  the  war;  took  occasion  From  thence  to  enforce  the  right  he  had 
to  Ccelosyria  and  Palestine ;  alleged  the  reasons  we  liave  related  above ;  and 
produced  some  authentic  instrpments,  which  were  judged  so  strong,  that  all  the 
members  of  this  congress  wf  re  convinced  that  he  had  tiie  justest  right  to  those 
provinces*  As  to  tm;  con du ions  of  the  peace,  he  postponed  them  tiU  aniuher 
opportunity;  promising  them  that  he  would  make  preparations  for  a  sdenin 
treaty, as  soon  as  two  absent  iiersons,  whom  he  named, should  be  with  him; 
declaring,  at  the  same  time,  that  he  would  nut  take  a  single  step  without  them. 

After  this  answer  he  decamped,  came  to  Naucratis,  marched  from  thence 
to  Alexandria,  and  began  to  besiege  it.  In  this  extremity,  Ptolemy  Kvergetes, 
and  Cleopatra  his  sister,  who  were  in  the  city,  sent  ambassadors  to  Rome,  re 
presenting  the  calamity  to  which  they  were  reduced,  and  imploring  the  aid 
of  the  Romans.  The  ambassadors  appeared,  in  the  audience  to  which  they 
W6re  admitted  by  the  senate,  with  all  tne  marks  of  sorrow  used  at  that  time 
in  the  greatest  afflictions,  and  made  a  speech  still  more  affecting.  They  ob« 
served,  that  the  authority  of  the  Romans  was  so  much  revered  by  all  nations 
and  kings,  and  that  Antiochus,  particularly,  had  received  so  many  obligations 
from  them,  t&at,  if  they  woul  1  only  declare  by  their  atiibassadors,that  the  senate 
did  not  approve  of  his  making  war  against  kings  in  alliance  with  Rome,  they 
did  not  doubt  that  Antiochus  would  immediately  draw  off  his  troops  from 
Alexandria,  and  return  to  Syria :  that,  should  the  senate  refuse  to  a^icad  them 
their><protection,  Ptolemy  and  Cleopatra,  being  expelled  from  their  kingdom, 
would  be  immediately  reduced  to  fly  to  Rome ;  and  that  it  would  reflect  a 
dishonour  on  the  Romans,  should  the  world  have  an  opportunity  to  say,  that 
they  had  neglected  to  aid  the  king  and  queen,  at  a  time  wiien  their  aflahrs  were 
so  desperate.* 

The  senate,  moved  with  their  remonstrances,  and  persuaded  that  it  would 
not  be  for  the  interest  of  the  Romans  to  suffer  Antiochus  to  attain  to  such  a 
height  of  power,  which  would  be  too  formidable,  should  he  unite  the  crown  of 
Egypt  to  that  of  Syria,  resolved  to  send  an  embassy  to  Egypt,  to  put  an  end 
to  the  wai.  C.  Popilius  Lenas,  C.  Decijnus,  and  C.  Hostilius,  were  appointed 
for  this  important  negotiatiori..  Their  instructions  were,  that  they  should  (irst 
wait  upon  Antiochus,  and  aftei  wards  on  Ptolemy  ^  should  order  them,  in  the 
name  of  the  senate,  to  suspend  all  hostilities,  and  put  an  end  to  the  war:  and 
that,  should  either  of  the  parties  refuse  a  compliance,  the  Romans  would  no 
longer  consider  them  as  their  fi  lend  and  ally.  As  the  danger  was  imminent, 
three  da^^s  after  the  resolution  had  been  taken  ;n  the  senate,  they  set  out  from 
Rome  with  the  Egyptian  ambassadors. 

A  short  time  before  their  departure,  some  Rhodian  ambassadors  arrived  in 
Egypt,  who  came  expressly  to  terminate,  if  possible,  the  divisions  between  tlie 
two  crowns*  They  landed  at  Alexandria,  and  went  from  thence  to  the  camp 
of  Andochus.  They  did  all  that  lay  in  their  power  to  induce  him  to  an  ac« 
eommodation  with  the  king  of  Egypt ;  strongly  insisting  on  the  friendship 
with  which  both  crowns  had  so  long  honoured  them ;  and  how  nearly  it  con- 
cerned them  to  employ  their  good  oflices,  in  order  to  settle  a  lasting  peace 
between  them.  As  they  expatiated  considerably  on  these  points,  Antiociius 
roterrupted  them,  and  declared  in  a  few  words,  that  they  had  no  occasion  to 
make  long  harangues  on  this  subject ;  that  the  crown  belonged  to  the  elder 
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*€  die  twc)  brothers,  vith  whom  he  had  concluded  a  pesce,  and  contracted  a 
strict  friendship ;  that,  if  he  were  recalled  and  replaced  upon  the  throne,  the 
war  ^vould  be  ended  at  once.* 

He  said  these  words,  but  harboured  a  very  different  design ;  his  view  being 
only  to  perplex  affairs,  for  the  attainment  of  his  own  ends.  The  resistance 
he  met  with  from  Alexandria,  the  siege  of  which  he  plainly  saw  he  should 
be  forced  to  raise,  obliged  him  to  change  his  plan,aud  conclude^  that  it  would 
henceforward  be  his  interest  to  keep  up  an  enmity,  and  occasion  a  war  be- 
tween the  two  brothers,  which  might  weaken  them  to  such  a  degree,  that  it 
should  be  in  his  power  to  subdue  both  whenever  he  pleased.  £)  this  view 
he  raij»ed  the  siege,  marched  toward  Memphis,  ^d  gave  Philometer,  in  out^ 
ward  appearance,  possession  of  the  whole  kingdom,  Pelusium  excepted,  which 
he  kept  as  a  key  for  entering  $gypt  when  he  pleased,  and  the  instant  matters 
should  be  ripe  for  his  purpose.  After  having  made  these  dispositions,  he  re- 
turned to  Antioch.j 

Philometer  began  at  last  to  awake  from  the  lethargy  into  which  his  indolent 
effeminacy  had  ptuns^ed  him,  and  to  be  sensible  of  all  the  calamities  these  re« 
volutions  had  brought  upon  him.  He  had  even  natural  penetration  enough 
to  see  through  the  design  of  Antiochus  ;  and  that  king's  keeping  possession  of 
Pelusium  entirely  opened  his  eyes.  He  saw  plainly,  that  he  kept  this  key  of 
Egypt  with  no  other  view  than  to  re-enter  by  it,  when  his  brother  and  him" 
self  should  be  reduced  so  low  as  to  be  unable  to  make  the  least  resistance ; 
and  that  then,  both  would  fall  victims  to  his  ambition.  The  instant,  therefore, 
that  Antiochus  marched -away,  he  sent  to  inform  his  brother,  that  ne  desired 
they  might  come  to  an  accommodation,  which  was  accordingly  effected,  by  the 
mediation  of  Cleopatra  their  sbter,  on  condition  that  the  two  brothers  should 
reign  jointly.  Philometer  returned  to  Alexandria,  £g>'pt  was  restored  to  its 
former  tranquillity,  to  the  gieat  joy  of  the  inhabitants,  particularly  those  of 
Alexandria,  who  had  suffered  exceedingly  during  the  war. 
^  Had  Antiochus  spoken  from  his  heart,  when  fie  declared  that  the  sole  de- 
sign of  his  coming  into  Egypt  was  to  restore  Philometer  to  his  throne,  he  would 
have  been  pleased  to  hear  that  the  two  brothers  were  reconciled.  But  he  was 
far  from  entertaining  such  thoughts :  and  I  before  observed,  that  he  concealed^ 
beneath  those  specious  professions,  an  intention  to  crush  the  two  brothers,  after 
they  should  have  reduced  each  other  by  a  war. 

The  brothers  convinced  that  Antiochus  would  again  invade  them  with  great 
vigour,  sent  ambassadors  into  Greece,  to  desire  some  auxiliary  forces  from  the 
Achaeans.  The  assembly  was  held  in  Cormth.  The  two  kings  requested 
only  a  thousand  foot  under  the  command  of  Lycortas^  and  two  hundred  horse 
under  Polybms.  They  had  also  given  orders  for  raising  a  thousand  merce- 
nary troops.  Callicrates,  who  presided  in  the  assembly,  opposed  the  requert 
made  by  the  ambassadors,  upon  pretence  that  it  wonld  not  be  for  the  interest 
of  the  Achsan  confederates,  to  concern  themselves  in  any  manner  with  foreign 
.  affairs ;  but  that  they  ought  to  preserve  their  soldiers,  to  be  in  a  condidon  %o 
aid  the  Romans,  who,  it  was  believed,  would  soon  come  to  a  battle  with 
Perseus.  Lycortas  and  Polybius  then  speakine,  observed,  among  other  things, 
that  Polybius  having  been  the  year  before  with  Marcius.  who  commanded  tlie 
Roman  army  in  Macedonia,  to  offer  him  the  aid  whicn  the  Ach^an  league 
had  decreed  to  send  him,  the  consul  thanked  him,  and  said,  that  as  he  had  got 
footing  m  Macedonia,  he  should  not  want  the  aid  of  the  allies ;  and  therefore 
that  the  Achaeans  could  not  have  that  pretext  for  abandoning  the  kings  of 
^gypt*  Besides,  that  as  the  league  was  able,  without  the  least  inconveniency, 
to  levy  thirty  or  forty  thousand  men,  consequently,  so  small  a  number  as  waa 
desired  by  the  Egyptian  piinces  would  not  lessen  their  strength.  That  (be 
Achsean  c(»ifederates  ought  to  embrace  the  opportunity  they  had  now  of  ald« 
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ing  the  two  lung;! ;  (hat  it  would  be  the  highest  ingratitude  id  thetiiy  to  forget 
the  favours  they  had  received  from  the  Egyptians ;  and  that  their  refusal  on 
this  occasion  would  be  a  violation  of  the  treaties  and  oaths  on  which  the  al- 
liance was  founded.  As  the  majority  were  for  f;ranting  the  aid,  Callicraten 
dismissed  the  ambassadors,  upon  pretence  that  it  was  contrary  to  the  lawa^ 
to  debate  on  an  affair  of  that  nature  in  such  an  assembly.* 
'  It  therefore  was  held,  some  time  after,  in  Sicyon ;  and  as  the  members  were 
on  the  point  of  takin?  tne  same  resolution,  Callicrates  read  a  forged  letter  from 
Q.  Marcius,  by  which  the  Achaeans  were  exhc^ted  to  employ  their  mediation 
for  terminating  the  war  between  the  two'Ptolemies  and  Antiochus  ;  and  in 
consequence  caused  a  decree  to  pass,  whereby  the  Achaean  confederates  agreed 
to  send  only  an  embassy  to  those  princes. 

The  instant  that  Antiochus  heard  of  the  reconciliatiou  of  the  two  brothent, 
he  resolved  to  employ  his  whole  force  against  them.  Accordingly,  he  sent  his 
fleet  early  into  Cyprus,  to  preserve  the  possession  of  timt  island  :  at  the  same 
timeHie  marched  at  the  head  of  a  very  powerful  land-army,  with  the  desiffn 
to  conquer  Egypt  openly,  and  not  pretend,  as  he  had  before  done,  to  fight  the 
cause  of  one  of  ^  is  nephews.  Upon  his  arrival  at  Rhinoconira,  he  found  am* 
bassadors  from  Philometer,  who  told  him,  that  their  sovereign  was  veiy  sen* 
sible  that  he  owed  liis  restoration  to  Antiochus ;  that  he  conjured  him  not  to 
destroy  his  own  work  by  employing  fire  and  sword ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  to 
acquaint  him  amicably  with  his  pretensions.  Antiochus,  thro^i^ing  off  the  mask. 
no  longer  used  the  tender  and  alTectionate  expressions,  of  which  he  had  till 
then  been  so  ostentatiously  lavish,  but  declared  himself  at  once  an  enemy  to 
both.  He  told  the  ambassadors,  that  he  insisted  upon  having  the  island  of 
Cyprus,  with  the  city  of  Pelusium,  and  all  the  land  along  the  arm  of  the  Nile, 
on  which  it  was  situated,  resigned  to  him  for  ever ;  assuring  them,  that  he  was 
determined  to  conclude  a  peace  upon  no  other  conditions.  He  also  fixed  a 
day  for  a  final  answer  to  his  demand.! 

The  time  having  elapsed,  and  the  satisfaction  he  pretended  to  require  not 
being  made,  he  began  nostilities ;  penetrated  as  far  as  Memphis,  subjecting 
the  whole  country  through  which  he  passed;  and  there  received  the  submis- 
sion of  almost  all  the  rest  of  the  kingdom.  He  afterwards  marched  toward 
Alexandria,  with  design  to  besiege  that  city,  the  possessiai  of i  which  would 
have  made  him  absolute  master  of  all  Egypt.  He  would  certainly  have  suc- 
ceeded in  his  enterprise,  had  he  net  been  checke«L  in  his  career  by  the  Roman 
embassy,  which  broke  all  the  qneasures  he  had  been  so  lung  taking  in  order 
to  possess  himself  of  Egypt. 

We  before  observed,  that  the  ambassadors  who  were  nominated  to  go  to 
Egypt,  had  left  Rome  with  the  utmost  diligence.  Tliey  landed  at  Alexandria, 
just  at  the  time  Antiochus  was  marching  to  besiege  it.  The  ambassadors  came 
up  with  him  at  Eleusine,J  which  was  not  a  mile  from  Alexandria'.  The  king 
seeing  Popilius,  with  whom  he  had  been  intimately  acquainral  at  Rome,  when 
he  was  a  nostage  in  that  city,  opened  his  arms  to  embrace  him,  as  his  old  friend. 
Tiie  Roman,  who  did  not  consider  himself,  on  that  occasion,  as  a  private  man, 
hut  a  servant  of  the  public,  desired  to  know,  before  he  answered  his  compli- 
ment, whether  he  spoke  to  a  friend  or  an  enemy  of  Rome.  He  then  gave  him 
thfe  decree  of  the  senate,  bade  htm  read  it  over,  and  return  him  an  immediate 
answer.  Antiochus,  after  perusing  it,  said,  that  he  would  examine  the  contents 
of  it  with  his  friends,  and  give  his  answer  in  a  short  time.  Popilius,  enraged 
at  the  king  for  talking  of  delays,  drew,  with  the  wand  be  held  in  his  hand,  a 
circle  round  Antiochus,  and  then,  raising  his  voice,  "  Answer,*' said  he,  "the 
senate,  before  you  stir  out  of  that  circle."  The  king,  quite  confounded  at  so 
haughty  an  order,  after  a  moment's  reflection,  replied,  that  he  would  act  ac- 
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«ordiii|^  to  the  desire  of  the  senate.  Popifius  then  received  his  ciTflltles^ajNi 
behav^  afterwards,  in  all  respects,  as  an  old  friend.  How  effectual  was  this 
blunt  loftiness  of  sentiments  and  expression !  The  Roman,  with  a  few  words, 
•truck  terror  into  the  king  of  Syria,  and  saved  the  king  of  Egypt.* 

The  circumstance  which  made  the  one  so  bold,  and  the  oilier  so  submis« 
sive,  was  the  news  that  arrived  just  before  of  the  great  victory  gained  by  .he 
Romans  over  Perseus  king  of  Macedonia.  From  that  instant,  every  tiling 
gave  way  before  them ;  and  the  Roman  name  grew  formidable  to  all  pri|ice4 
and  nations.  , 

Antiochus  having  leA  Egypt  at  the  time  stipulated,  Popilius  returned  With 
his  colleagues  to  Alexandria,  where  he  signed  the  treaty  of  union  between  the 
two  brothers,  which  had  not  been  executed  before.  He  then  crossed  into  Cy- 
prus ;  sent  home  the  fleet  of  Antiochus^  which  had  rained  a  victory  over  that 
ef  the  Egyptians ;  restored  the  whole  island  to  the  kings  of  Egypi,  who  laid 
a  just  claim  to  it ;  and  returned  to  Rome  in  order  to  acquaint  the  senate  with 
the  success  of  his  embassy. 

Ambassadors  from  Antiochus,  tlie  two  Ptolemies,  and  Cleopatra, their  sister, 
arrived  there  almost  at  the  same  time.  The  former  said,  ^  that  the  peace 
which  the  senate  had  been  pleased  to  grant  their  sovereign,  appeared  to  him 
more  glorious  than  the  most  splendid  conquests ;  and  that  he  had  obeyed  the 
commands  of  the  Roman  ambassadors  as  strictly  as  if  they  had  been  sent  from 
the  gods."  How  grovelling,  and,  at  the  same  time,  how  impious  was  all  this  I 
They  afterwards  congratulated  the  Romans  on  the  victory  the^  had  gained 
over  Perseus.  The  rest  of  the  ambassadors  declared,  in  the  like  extravagant 
strain,  ^^  that  the  two  Ptolemies  and  Cleopatra  thought  themselves  bound  in 
as  great  obligations  to  the  senate  and  people  of  Rome,  as  to  their  parents,  and 
even  to  the  gods ;  having  been  delivered,  by  the  protection  which  Rome  had 
granted  them,  from  a  very  grievous  siege ;  and  re-established  on  the  throne 
of  their  ancestors,  of  which  they  had  been  almost  entirely  dispossessed."  The 
senate  answered,  ^^  That  Antiochus  acted  wisely  in  paying  obedience  to  the 
ambassadors ;  and  that  the  people  and  senate  of  Rome  were  pleased  with  him 
for  it."  I  think  this  is  carrying  the  spirit  of  haughtiness  as  nigh  as  possible. 
With  regard  to  Pt(>lemy  and  Cleopatra,  it  was  answered, "  that  the  senate  were 
very  much  pleased  with  the  opportunity  of  doing  them  some  service ;  and 
that  he  would  endeavour  to  make  them  sensible,  that  they  ought  to  look  upon 
the  friendship  and  protection  of  the  Romans,  as  the  most  solid  support  of  their 
kingdom."  The  praetor  was  then  ordered  to  make  the  ambassadors  the  usual 
presents. 

SECTION  III.— PROCEEDINGS  OF  ANTIOCHUS  AGAINST  THE  JEWS.     HIS  ARMIES 
LOSE  SEVERAL  VICTORIES.      HE  IS  STRUCK  BY  THE  HAND  OF  GOD. 

Antiochus,  at  his  return  from  Egypt,  exasperated  to  see  himself  forcibly 
dispossessed  by  the  Romans,  of  a  crown  which  he  looked  upon  already  as  his 
own,  made  the  Jews,  though  they  had  not  offended  him  in  any  manner,  feel 
the  whole  weight  of  nis  wrath.  In  his  march  through  Palestine,  he  detached 
twenty-two  thousand  men,  the  command  of  whom  he  gave  to  ApoUonius,  with 
orders  to  destroy  the  city  of  Jerusalem.! 

Apollonius  arrived  there  just  two  years  aft^r  this  city  had  been  taken  by 
Antiochus.  At  his  first  coming,  he  did  not  behave  m  any  manner  as  if  he  had 
received  such  cruel  orders,  and  waited  till  the  first  day  of  the  Sabbath  before 
he  executed  them.  But  then,  seeing  all  the  people  assembled  peaceably  in  the 
synagogues,  and  paying  their  religious  worship  to  the  Creator,  he  put  in  execii* 
lion  the  barbarous  commission  he  liad  received ;  and  setting  all  his  troops  upon 
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Uwflii  Q#mif^UMkd  them  to  cut  to  ptt*res  nli  iht*  mm ;  nnd  to  seize  all  the  wetnep 
and  children,  in  order  that  tiiey  niiu^lit  be  exposed  to  sale.  These  commands 
were  obeyed  with  the  utmost  cruelty  and  liifour.  Not  a  sing;le  man  was  spiinnl ; 
'  all  they  could  find  being  cruelly  butchered,  insonuich  that  every  part  of  the 
city  streamed  with  blood.  The  city  was  aiierwards  plundered ;  and  set  fire 
to  in  several  parts,  alter  all  the  rich  moveables  hud  been  carried  off.  They 
demolished  such  parts  of  the  houses  as  were  still  standing ;  and,  with  tlie  ruins, 
built  a  strong  fort  on  the  top  of  one  of  tlie  hills  of  the  ci^  of  David,  opposite 
to  the  temple,  which  it  commanded.  They  threw  a  strong  garrison  into  it,  to 
awe  the  whole  Jewish  nation ;  they  made  it  a  good  depot  of  arms,  fumbhed 
with  good  magazines,  where  they  deposited  all  the  spoils  taken  in  the  plmder 
of  the  cit  V. 

From  hence  the  garrison  fell  on  all  who  came  to  worship  the  true  Ood  i; « 
the  temple;  and  shed  their  blood  on  every  part  of  the  sanctuary,  which  they 
polluted  by  all  possible  methods.  A  stop  was  put  to  both  .morning  and  even- 
ing sacrifices,  not  one  of  the  servants  of  the  true  God  daring  to  come  and 
adore  him  there. 

As  soon  as  Antiochus  was  returned  to  Antioch,  he  published  a  decree,  by 
which  the  several  nations  in  his  dominions  were  commanded  to  lay  aside  their 
ancient  religious  ceremonies,  and  their  particular  usages ;  to  profess  the  same 
religion  with  the  king,  and  to  worship  the  same  gods,  and  after  the  same  manner 
as  he  did.  This  decree,  though  expressed  in  general  terms,  glanced  nevertlie* 
less  chiefly  at  the  Jews,  whom  he  was  absolutely  determined  to  extirpate,  to* 
geiher  with  their  religion.^ 

In  order  that  this  edict  might  be  punctually  executed,  he  sent  intendanti  into 
all  tlie  provinces  of  his  empire,  who  were  commanded  to  see  it  put  in  execution ; 
and  to  instruct  the  people  in  all  the  cereiuonies  and  customs  to  which  they 
were  to  conform. 

The  gentiles  obeyed  with  do  great  reluctance.  Though  they  seemed  not 
to  have  been  affected  with  the  chanei:e  of  their  worship,  or  gods,  they  however 
were  not  very  well  pleased  with  this  innovation  in  religious  matters.  No  people 
seemed  more  eager  to  comply  with  the  orders  of  the  court  than  the  Samaritans. 
They  presented  a  petition  to  the  king,  in  which  they  declared  themselves  not 
to  be  Jews;  and  desired  that  their  temple,  built  on  Mount  Gerizini,  which, 
till  then,  had  not  been  dedicated  to  any  deity  in  particular,t  might  hencelor- 
ward  be  dedicated  to  the  Grecian  Jupiter,  and  be  called  after  his  name.  An- 
tiochus received  their  petition  very  graciousl3',  and  ordered  Nicanor,  deputy- 
fovernor  of  the  province  of  Samaria,  to  dedicate  their  temple  to  the  Grecian 
upiter,  as  they  had  desired,  and  not  to  molest  them  in  any  manner. 

But  the  Samaritans  were  not  the  only  apostates  who  forsook  their  God  and 
their  law  in  this  trial.  Several  Jews,  either  to  escape  the  persecution,  to  in- 
gratiate themselves  with  the  king  or  his  officers,  or,  from  inclination  and  liber- 
tinism, changed  also  their  religion.  From  these  did'erent  motives,  many  fell 
from  Israel ;  |  and  several  of  those  who  had  once  taken  this  wicked  step, join- 
ing themselves  with  the  king^s  forces,  became,  as  is  but  too  common,  greahT 
persecutors  of  their  unhappy  brethren  than  the  heathens  themselves  employed 
to  execute  this  barbarous  commission. 

The  intendant  who  was  sent  into  Judea  and  Samaria,  to  see  that  the  king's 
decree  was  punctually  obeyed,  was  called  Athensus,  a  man  advanced  in  years, 
and  extremely  well  versed  in  all  the  ceremonies  of  the  Grecian  idolatry,  who, 
tor  that  reason,  was  judged  si  fit  person  to  invite  those  nations  to  jom  in  it. 
As  soon  as  he  arrived  in  Jerusalem,  he  began  by  putting  a  stop  to  the  sacrifices 
which  were  offered  up  to  the  God  of  Israel,  and  suppressing  all  the  observances 

*  Maceab.  i.  41  —64.  and  3Haceab.  vi.  I-— 7.  Joseph.  Anttq.  1.  xxii.  c.  7. 
f  The/  expressed  themselves  in  that  nnnner*  because  the  might/  mm*  of  the  God  of  Israel,  Jehov*' 
«u  oerer  uttered  by  the  Jews  t  ^  Maceab.  vi.  Sl-^'' 
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of  the  Jewish  law.  They  polluted  the  temple  in  tuch  a  'manner,  that  H  wif  no 
longer  fit  for  the  service  of  God  ;  profaned  the  sabbaths  and  other  festivals  j 
for&ide  the  circumcision  of  children ;  carried  off  and  burned  all  the  copies  of 
the  law  ^yhenever  they  could  find  them ;  abolished  all  the  <H*dinances  of  God 
in  every  part  of  the  country,  and  put  to  death  all  who  were  found'  to  have 
acted  contrary  to  the  decree  of  the  king.  The  Syrian  soldiers,  and  the  in- 
tendant  who  commanded  them,  were  the  chief  instruments  by  which  the  Jews 
were  converted  to  the  religion  professed  by  the  sovereign. 

To*  establish  it  the  sooner  in  every  part  of  the  nation,  altars  and  chapels, 
filled  with'idols,  were  erected  in  every  part  of  the  city,  and  sacred  groves  were 
planted.  They  set  officers  over  these,  who  caused  all  the  people  to  offer  sacri- 
fices in  them  every  month,  the  day  of  the  month  in  which  the  king  was  bom, 
who  made  them  eat  swine's  flesh,  and  other  unclean  animals,  sacrmced  there. 

One  of  these  officers,  named  Apelles  came  to  Modin,  the  residence  of  Mat- 
tathias,  of  the  sacerdotal  race,  a  venerable  man,  and  extremely  zealous  for  the 
law  of  God.  He  was  son  of  John,  and  grandson  of  Simon,  from  whose  father, 
Asmoneus,  the  family  was  called  Asmoneans.  With  him  were  his  Ave  sons,- 
all  brave  men,  and  fired  with  as  ardent  a  zeal  for  the  law  of  God  as  himself* 
These  were  Joan  nan  ^urnamed  Gaddis ;  Simon,  sumamed  Thasi ;  Judas,  sur- 
named  Maccabeus  ;  Eleazar,  called  Abaron  ;  and  Jonathan,  called  Apphus* 
On  arriving  at  Modin,  Appelles  assembled  the  inhabitants,  and  explained  to 
them  the  purport  of  his  commission.  Directing  himself  afterwards  to  Matta- 
thias,  he  endeavoured  to  persuade  him  to  conform  to  the  king^s  orders ;  in  hopes 
that  the  conversion  of  so  venerable  a  man  would  induce  all  the  rest  of  the  intia- 
bitants  to  follow  his  example.  He  promised ,  that  in  case  of  his  compliance,  the 
king  would  rank  him  in  the  number  of  his  friends,  and  appoint  him  a  member  of 
his  council ;  and  that  he  and  his  sons  should  be  raised,  by  the  court,  to  the  great- 
est honours  and  preferments.  Mattathias  said,  so  loud  as  to  be  heard  by  the 
whole  assembly,  that  though  all  the  nations  of  the  earth  should  obey  lunjp;  Anti- 
ochus,  and  all  the  people  of  Israel  should  abandon  the  law  of  their  forefathers, 
and  obey  his  ordinances,  yet  he,  his  children,  and  his  brothers,  would  adhere 
for  ever  inviolably  to  the  law  of  God.* 

Af^er  having  made  this  decIaratio'n,.seeing  a  Jew  going  up  to  the  altar  which 
the  heathens  had  raised,  to  sacrifice  there  in  obedience  to  the  king's  injunction, 
fired  with  a  zeal  like  that  of  Phineas,  and  transported  with  a  just  and  holy  in- 
dignation, he  fell  upon  the  apostate,  an'd  killed  him ;  after  this,  being  assisted^ 
by  his  sons,  and  some  others  who  joined  them,  he  also  killed  the  king's  com-' 
missioner,  and  all  his  followers.^  Having  in  a  manner  thrown  up  the  standard 
by  this  bold  action,  he  cried  aloud  in  the  city,  "  Whoever  is  zealous  of  the 
law,t  and  maintaineth  the  covenants,  let  him  follow  mc.'^  As  he  now  had  as- 
sembled his  whole  family,  and  all  who  were  truly  zealous  for  the  worship  of 
God,  he  retired  with  them  to  the  mountains,  whither  they  were  soon  followed 
by  others ;  so  that  all  the  deserts  of  Judea  were  filled,  in  a  little  time,  with  peo- 
ple who  fled  from  the  persecution. 

•  At  first,  when  the  Jews  were  attacked  on  the  Sabbath,  for  fear  of  violating  the 
holiness  of  the  day,  they  did  not  dare  to  make  the  least  defence,  but  su&reiT. 
themselves  to  be  cut  to  pieces.  But  they  soon  became  sensible,  that  the  law  of 
the  Sabbath  was  not  binding  on  persons  in  se  ',h  imminent  danger.^ 

Advice  being  brought  to  Antiochus,  that  his  decrees  were  not  so  implidtl* 
obeyed  in  Judea  as  in  all  other  nation^,  he  went  thither  in  person,  in  order 

*  Etsl  omoes  gente's  regi  ADtiocho  obediant,  ut  discedat  unusquisque  a  tervitute  legis  patnim  suoram,  %t 
consentiat  mandatis  ejus:  ego,  et  (ilit  mei.et  fratres  mei, obediemus  legi  patrtfm  nostroniin.  I  Haecab. 
ii.  1 — 30.     Joseph.  Antia.  1.  xii.  c.  8. 

t  God  had  commandea  his  people  to  slay  those  who  should  persuade  them  to  sacrifice  toilolt.  S««  Dtvl 
eh.  xti.  ver.  6 — 11. 

}  Oinnis,  qui  zelum  habet  legis,  statuecs  tettamentum,  exeat  post  me*    1  Mftccab.  tU.  97, 

i  1  Blarcab  |t  31—41     3  Maceab.  yi.  11.    Joseph  Afitiq  1.  xii.  e.  • 
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to  tee  them  pat  m  execution.  He  then  exercisecl  the  most  nomd  eruelttefl 
over  all  such  Jews  as  refused  to  abjure  their  religion ;  in  order  to  force  the  rest. 
by  the  dread  of  the  like  inhuman  treatment,  to  comply  with  what  was  requirea 
of  them.*  At  this  time  happened  the  martyrdom  of  £leaznr;  of  the  mo- 
ther and  her  seven  sons,  commonly  called  the  Maccabees.  Although  their 
history  is  universi^ly  known,  thev  appear  to  me  so  important,  and  relate  so 
nearly  to  Antiochus,  whose  life  I  am  now  writing:,  that  I  cannot  prevail  with 
myself  to  omit  it    I  shall  therefore  repeat  it  in  almost  the  very  words  of  the 

Scnpture.t 

The  extreme  violence  of  the  persecution  occasioned  many  to  fall  away : 
but,  on  the  other  side,  several  continued  inflexible,  and  chose  to  suffer  death* 
rather  than  pollute  themselves  by  eating  impure  meats.  Eleazar  was  one  or 
the  most  illustrious  amonr  these.  He  was  a  venerable  old  man,  ninety  years 
of  aee,  and  a  doctor  pf  the  law,  whose  life  had  been  one  continued  series  of 
spotless  innocence.  He  was  commanded  to  eat  swine's  flesh,  and  endeavours 
were  used  to  make  him  swallow  it,  by  forcibly  opening  his  mouth.  But,  Elea- 
zar preferring  a  glorious  death  to  a  criminal  life,  went  voluntarily  to  execution ; 
and  persevermg  in  his  resolute  patience,  was  determined  not  to  infringe  the 
law,  to  save  his  life. 

His  friends  who  were  present,  moved  whh  an  unjust  compassion,  took  him 
aside,  and  earnestly  besought  him  to  permit  them  to  bring  him  such  meats  as 
he  was  allowed  to  eat ;  in  order  that  it  might  be  imagined,  that  he  had  eaten 
of  the  meats  of  the  sacriflce.  pursuant  to  the  king's  command ;  and  by  that 
means  save  his  life.  But,  Eleazar  considering  only  what  great  age,  the  noble 
and  generous  sentiments  he  was  born  with,  and  the  life  of  purity  and  innocence 
which  he  had  led  from  his  infancy,  required  of  him,  answered,  pursuant  to  the 
ordinances  of  the  holy  law  of  God,  that  he  would  rather  die  than  consent  to 
what  was  desired  of  him.  '*  It  would  be  shameful,"  said  he  to  them,  ^  for  me, 
at  this  age,  to  use  such  an  artifice ;  as  many  young  men, upon  the  supposition 
that  Eleazar,  at  ninety  years  of  age,  had  embraced  the  principles  of  the  hea- 
thens, would  be  imposed  upon  by  such  deceit,  which  I  snould  have  employed 
to  preserve  the  short  remains  of  a  corruptible  life;  and  thereby  I  should  dis- 
honour my  old  ^S^y  ^nd  expose  it  to  the  curses  of  all  men.  Besides,  suppose 
I  should  by  that  means  avoid  the  punishment  of  men,  I  could  never  fl^  from 
the  hand  of  the  Almighty,  neither  in  this  world,  nor  in  that  which  is  to  come. 
For  this  reason,  if  I  lay  down  my  life  courageously,  I  shall  appear  worthy  of 
old  age  X  and  still  leave  behind  me,  for  the  imitation  of  young  people,  an  ex- 
ample of  constancy  and  resolution,  by  suffering  patiently  an  honourable  death. 
f«>r  the  sake  of  our  venerable  and  holy  laws."  Eleazar  had  no  sooner  ended 
his  speech,  than  he  was  dragged  to  execution.  The  officers  who  attended  hjm, 
and  who  hitherto  had  behaved  with  some  humanity  toward  him,  grew  furious 
upon  what  he  had  said,  which  they  looked  upon  as  the  effect  of  pride.  AVhen 
the  torments  had  made  him  ready  to  breathe  his  last,  he  vented  a  deep  sigh, 
and  said, "  O  Lord  !  thou  who  art  possessed  of  the  holy  knowledge,  thou  seest 
that  1,  who  could  have  delWered  myself  from  death,  do  yet  suffer  cruel  ago- 
nies in  my  body-  but  in  my  soul  find  joy  in  my  sufferings,  because  I  fear  thee.** 
Thus  died  this  noly  man^  leaving,  by  his  death,  not  only  to  the  young  men, 
but  to  his  whole  nation,  a  glorious  example  of  virtue  and  resolution. 

At  this  time,  seven  brothers,  with  their  mother,  were  seized  ;  and  king  An- 
tiochus would  force  them  to  e^t  swine's  flesh,  contrary  to  their  law,  by  causing 
their  bodies  to  be  scourged  in  a  most  inhuman  manner.  But  the  eldest  of  the 
brethren  said  to  him,"  What  is  it  thou  wouldst  ask  or  have  of  us?  We  are 
ready  to  lay  down  our  lives,  rather  than  violate  the  holy  laws  which  God  gave 
to  our  forefathers."  The  king  betng  exasperated  at  these  words,  orderetl 
brazen  pans  and  cauldrons  to  be  heated ;  and,  when  they  were  red,  he  cans'*'" 
t"        ■        '  _     '  '         '         — ' 

•  A.  IL  tlS7.    Ami.  J.  C.  IfiT     Jottpb.  4*  Mal!«^  e.  iy  el  ▼.  f  >  Haecab.  «.  vi.  •' 
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Ihe  lonfiie  of  that  man  who  had  spoken  first  to  be  cut  off;  had  dM  Ala  torn 
from  his  bead,  and  the  extremities  of  his  hands  and  feet  cut  off,  before  bis  ino> 
ther  and  his  brethren.  After  beins  mutilated  in  every  part  of  his  body,  iie 
was  brought  close  to  the  fire,  and  fi  ied  hi  the  pan.  While  these  variety  of 
tortures  were  infiictin§;  upon  him,  his  brothers  and  their  mother  exhorted  each 
other  to  die  courageously,  saying,  ^^  The  Lord  God  will  h^ve  rejj^d  to  truth ; 
he  wUl  have  pity  on  us,  and  comfort  us,  as  Moses  declares  in  his  song." 

The  first  dying  in  this  manner,  the  second  was  taken ;  and,  after  the  hair 
of  his  head,  with  the  skin,  were  torn  away,  he  was  asked  whether  be  would 
eat  df  some  meats  which  were  presented  to  him ;  otherwise,  that  all  his  limbs 
should  be  severed  from  his  booy.  But  he  answered  in  the  language  of  his 
country,  ^^  I  will  not  obey  any  of  your  conunands."  He  was  then  tortured 
m  the  same  manner  as  his  brothers.  Being  ready  to  expire,  he  spoke  thus 
to  the  king,  ^^  Wicked  prince,  you  bereave  us  of  this  terrestrial  life ;  but  the 
King  of  heaven  and  earth,  if  we  die  for  the  defence  of  his  laws,  will  one  day 
raise  us  up  to  everlasting  life." 

They  now  proceeded  to  the  third.  He  was  commanded  to  put  forth  his 
tongue,  which  ne  did  immediately ;  and,  afterwards,  stretchinf^  forth  his  hands 
with  the  utmost  tranquillity  of  mind,  he  bravely  said,  ^^  I  received  these  limbs 
from  heaven,  but  now  I  despise  them,  since  I  am  to  defend  the  laws  of  God  : 
from  the  sure  and  steadfast  hopes  that  he  will  one  day  restore  them  to  me.'^ 
The  king  and  all  his  followers  were  astonished  at  the  intrepidity  of  this  young 
man,  who  scorned  the  utmost  efforts  of  their  cruelty. 

The  fourth  was  tortured  in  the  same  manner,  and,  being  ready  to  die,  he 
said  to  the  monarch,  ^'  It  is  for  our  advantage  to  be  killed  by  men,  because 
we  hope  that  God  will  restore  us  to  life  at  the  resurrection ;  but  you,  O  king  1 
will  never  rise  to  life." 

The  fifth,  while  they  were  tormenting  him,  said  to  Antiochus,  ^^  You  now 
act  according  to  your  own  will  and  pleasure,  because  you  are  invested  with 
absolute  human  power,  though  you  are  but  a  mortal  raan«  But  do  not  imagine 
that  God  has  forsaken  our  nation.  Wait  but  a  little,  and  3'^ou  will  see  the 
wondrous  effects  of  his  power ;  and  in  what  manner  he  will  torment  yourself 
and  your  race." 

The  sixth  came  next,  who,  the  moment  before  he  expired,  said,  ^^  Do  not 
deceive  yourself:  it  is  true.  indeecT,  our  sins  have  drawn  upon  us  the  exquisite 
tortures  which  we  now  suner :  but  do  not  flatter  yourself  with  the  hopes  of 
impunity,  after  having  presumed  to  make  war  against  God  himself." 

In  the  mean  time,  their  mother,  supported  by  the  hopes  tliat  she  had  in  God, 
beheld,  with  incredible  resolution,  all  her  seven  sons  die  thus  iphumanly  in  one 
day.  She  encouraged  them  by  the  wisest  and  most  pathetic  discourse,  and, 
uniting  a  manly  courage  with  the  tenderness  of  a  mother,  she  said  to  them, 
**  I  know  not  in  what  manner  you  were  formed  in  my  womb;  for  it  was  not 
1  who  inspired  you  with  a  soul  and  with  life, nor  formed  your  members;  but 
I  am  sure  that  the  Creator  of  the  world,  who  fashioned  men,  and  who  gave 
being  to  all  things,  will  one  day  restore  you  to  life  by  his  infinite  mercy,  in 
return  for  your  having  despised  it  here,  out  of  the  love  you  bear  to  his  laws." 

There  still  remained  her  youngest  son.  Antiochus  began  to  exhort  him  to 
a  compliance ;  assuring  him,  with  an  oath,  that  he  would  raise  him  to  riches 
and  power,  and  rank  hnn  in  the  number  of  his  favourites,  if  he  would  forsake 
the  laws  of  his  forefathers.  But  the  youth,  being  insensible  to  all  these  pro- 
mises, the  king  called  his  mother,  and  advised  lier  to  inspire  the  child  with 
salutary  counsels.  This  she  promUed  ;  and,  going  up  to  her  son,  and  laughing 
at  the  tyrant's  cruelty,  she  said  to  him,  in  her  native  language,  ^'  Son,  have 
pity  on  me ;  on  me,  who  bore  you  nine  months  in  my  womb ;  who  for  three 
years  fed  you  with  milk  fiom  my  breasts, and  brought  you  up  ever  since.  I 
conjure  you,  dear  child,  to  look  upon  heaven  and  e^lh,  and  every  thmg  they 
'n,  and  firmly  to  believe  that  God  formed  them  all,  as  well  as  maa»  Fear 
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nitt  dwt  cruel  axeco&ner;  but  tho«r  voaruU  worthy  of  your  faMlirm,by 
submittioif  cheerfully  to  death ;  in  order  that,  by  the  mercy  of  Ood,  I  may 
receive  you,  together  with  your  brolhert,in  the  glorv  which  awaitt  us." 

As  she  was  speaking  in  this  manner,  the  voung  dhild  cried  aloud,  ^  What 
js  it  you  expect  from  me  ?  I  do  not  obey  the  king's  command,  but  the  law 
wluch  was  given  us  by  Moses.  As  to  you,from  whom  flow  all  the  calamities 
with  which  the  Hebrews  have  been  afflicted,  you  shall  not  escape  the  himd 
of  the  Almighty.  Our  suffienngs,  indeed,  are  owing  to  our  sins :  but,  if  the 
Lord  our  God,  to  punish  us,  was  for  a  litde  time  angry  with  us,  he  at  last  iHU 
be  appeased,  and  be  reconciled  to  his  servants.  But  as  for  ^ou,the  most 
wicked,  the  most  impious  of  men.  do  not  flatter  yourself  with  vam  hopes.  You 
shall  not  escape  the  judgment  or  the  Creator,  who  b  all-seeing  and  omnipo* 
tent.  As  to  my  brothors,  after  havinijp  suflered  for  a  moment  the  most  cruel 
torments,  they  taste  eternal  loy s.  In  imitation  of  the  example  they  have  set 
me,  I  freely  give  up  my  body  and  life  for  the  laws  of  my  forefathars :  and  I 
beseech  God  to  extend  his  mercy  soon  to  our  nation ;  to  lorce  you,  by  wounds 
and  tortures  of  every  kind,  to  confess  that  he  is  the  (mly  God ;  and  that  his 
anger,' which  has  justly  fallen  on  the  Hebrews,  may  end  by  my  death,  and 
tlmt  oif  my  brethren." 

The  king,  now  transported  with  fury,  and  unable  to  bear  these  bsuks,  caused 
this  last  youth  to  be  tortured  more  grievoiisly  than  the  rest.  Thus  he  died  in 
the  same  holy  manner  as  his  brethren,  and  with  the  utmost  confidenee  in  Ood* 
At  last  the  mother  also  suffered  death. 

Matt^thias,  before  he  died,  sent  for  hn  five  mm» ;  and  afler  exhorting  them 
to  fight  valiantly  for  the  law  of  God  against  their  persecutors,  he  appointed 
f  udas  for  their  general,  and  Simon  as  president  of  the  council.  He  afterwards 
died,  and  was  interred  at  Modin  in  the  buryini^  place  of  his  ancestors,  all  the 
faithful  Israelites  sheddingfloods  of  tears  at  hn  death.* 

Antiochus,  finding  that  JPaulus  iCnulius,  after  having  defeated  Perseus,  and 
conquered  Macedonia,had  solemnized  games  in  the  city  of  Amphipolis,situated 
on  Ine  river  Strymon.  was  desirous  to  have  the  same  qiectacle  exhibited  at 
Daphne,  near  Antiocn.  He  appointed  the  time  for  them,  sent  to  all  places  to 
invite  the  spectators,  and  drew^gethor  prodigious  multitodes.  The  games 
were  celebrated  with  incredible  pomp^  cost  immense  sums,  and  lasted  several 
days.  The  part  he  there  acted,  during  the  whole  time,  answered  in  every 
respectto  die  character  given  him  by  Daniel,!  who  calls  him  a  vile  or  contempti- 
ble man,  as  I  have  said  elsewhere.  He  there  did  so  many  mad  actions  before 
that  infinite  multitude  of  people,  assembled  from  different  parts  of  the  earth, 
that  he  became  the  laughing-stock  of  them  all :  and  many  of  them  were  so  much 
disgusted,  that,  to  prevent  their  being  spectators  of  a  conduct  so  unworthy  of  a 
prince,  and  so  repugnant  to  the  rules  of  modesty  and  decorum,  they  refused 
to  ISO  any  more  to  tne  feast  to  which  he  invited  them.]; 

He  had  scarcely  ended  the  solemnization  of  these  games,  when  Tiberius 
Gracchus  arrived  as  ambassador  from  the  Romans,  in  order  to  have  an  eye 
on  the  actions  of  Antiochus.  That  prince  gave  him  so  polite  and  friendly  a 
reception,  diat  the  ambassador  not  only  laid  aside  all  suspicion  with  regard  to 
him,  and  did  not  perceive  that  he  retained  any  resentment  with  respectto  what 
had  happened  in  Alexandria,  but  even  blamed  those  who  spread  such  reports 
of  him.  Antiochus,  besides  other  civilities,  quitted  his  palace  to  make  loom 
for  Tiberius  Gracchus  and  his  train,  and  was  even  going  to  resign  his  crown 
to  him.  The  ambassador  should  have  been  polidcian  enough  to  suspect  all 
these  caresses ;  for  it  is  certain  that  Antiochus  was  meditating,  at  tliat  time, 
how  he  might  best  revenp  hims^f  on  the  Romans ;  but  he  disguised  his  senti- 
ments, in  order  to  gain  time,  and  enable  him  to  carry  on  his  preparations.§ 
^_  1 1  ..      .  , . ,  I      II    ■■.■ 
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While  Antiochos  was  amusing  himself  with  celebrating:  games  at  Daphne 
Judas  was  acting  a  very  difi'erent  part  in  Judea.  After  having  levied  an  army, 
he  fortified  the  cities,  rebuilt  the  fortresses,  threw  strong  garrisons  into  them, 
and  thereby  awed  the  whole  country.  Apollonius,  who  was  governor  of  Sa- 
maria under  Antiochus,  thought  he  should  be  able  to  check  his  progress,  and 
accordingly  marched  directly  against  him.  Judas  defeated  him,  and  made  a 
ffreat  slau^ter  of  his  troops.  Seron,  another  commander,  who  had  flattered  ^ 
himself  with  the  hopes  of  revenging  the  affront  his  master  had  received,  met 
with  the  like  fate ;  and  was  also  defeated  and  killed  in  the  battle.* 

When  news  was  brought  to  Antiochus  of  this  double  defeat,  he  was  ezas* 
perated  to  fury.  He  immediately  assembled  all  his  troops,  Vhich  formed  a 
mighty  army,  and  determined  to  destroy  the  whole  Jewish  nation,  and  to  settle 
other  people  in  their  country.  But  when  his  troops  were  to  be  paid,  he  had 
not  sufficient  sums  in  his  treasury,  having  exhausted  them  in  the  foolish  ex-i 
penses  he  had  lately  been  at.  For  want  of  money  he  was  obliged  to  suspoid 
the  vengeance  he  meditated  against  the  Jewish  nation,  and  all  the  plans  he 
had  formed  for  the  immediate  execution  of  that  design. 

He  had  squandered  immense  sums  on  the  games.  Besides  this,  he  had 
been  extravagantly  profuse  in  every  other  respect,  particularly  in  the  presents 
which  he  bestowed  on  in4ividuals,  and  whole  bodies  of  men.  He  would  often 
throw  his  money  abundantly  among  his  attendants  and  others :  sometimes  in 
proper  season,  but  most  frequently  without  sense  or  reason.!  On  these  occa* 
sions  he  verified  what  the  prophet  Daniel  had  foretold  of  him,  that  he  should 
^^  scatter  among  them  the  prey  and  spoil  of  riches  ;''|  and  the  author  of  the 
Maccabees  says,  that  he  had  been  exceeding  liberal,  and  had  ^  abounded 
above  the  kings  that  were  before  him."§  We  are  told  by  Athenaeus,||  that  the 
circumstances  which  enabled  him  to  defray  so  prodigious  an  expense,  were 
first,  the  spoils  he  had  taken  in  Egypt,  contrary  to  the  promise  he  had  made 
Philometer  in  his  minority ;  secondly,  the  sums  he  had  raised  among  his  friends 
by  way  of  free  gifts;  lastly,  which  was  the  most  considerable  article,  the  plun- 
der of  a  great  number  of  temples,  which  he  had  sacrilegiously  invaded. 

Besides  the  difficulties  to  which  the  want  of  money  reduced  him,  others  arose, 
according  to  Daniel's  prophecy,  "  from  the  tiftngs"  which  came  to  him  "  out 
of  the  f^ast and  out  of  the  North.^f  For  northward,  A rtaxias,  king  of  Armenia, 
had  rebelled  against  him  ;  and  Persia,  which  lay  eastward,  discontinued  the 
regular  payment  of  the  tribute.  There,  as  in  every  other  part  of  his  dominions^ 
all  things  seemed  in  the  utmost  confusion,  occasioned  by  the  new  ordinance^ 
by  which  the  ancient  customs  of  so  many  of  his  subjects  were  abolished,  and 
those  of  the  Greeks,  of  which  he  was  ridiculously  fond,  established  in  their 
stead.**  These  things  occasioned  great  confusion  with  respect  to  the  payments, 
which  till  then,  had  been  very  regular  throughout  that  vast  and  rich  empire, 
and  had  always  supplied  sums  sufficient  to  defray  the  necessary  expenses.     ' 

To  remedy  these  grievances,  as  well  as  a  multitude  of  others,  he  resolved 
to  divide  his  forces  into  two  parts ;  to  give  the  command  of  one  of  his  armies' 
to  Lysias,  descended  from  the  royal  blood,  in  order  that  he  might  subdue  the 
Jews;  and-to  march  the  other  into  Armenia,  and  afterwards  into  Persia, to  re- 
instate the  affairs  of  those  provinces  in  their  former  flourishing  condition.  He 
accordingly  left  Lysias  the  government  of  all  the  countries  on  this  side  the 
£uphrates,  and  the  care  of  hb  son's  education,  who  afterwards  was  called 
Antiochus  Eupater,  he  being  then  only  seven  years  of  age.  After  passing* 
Mount  Taurus,  he  entered  Armenia,  defeated  Artaxias,  and  took  him  prisoner. 
He  marched  from  thence  into  Persia,  where  he  supposed  he  should  have  no 
dther  trouble  than  to  receive  the  tribute  of  that  rich  province,  and  tliose  in  its 
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oeiffhbourhood.  He  fondly  flattered  himself,  that  he  diere  s^HMild'ffikl  somt 
Bumcientto  fill  hia  coffers,  and  reinstate  all  his  affairs  upon  their  former  pro»* 
parous  foundations.* 

While  he  was  forming  all  these  projeots,  Lysias  was  meditating  how  he  might 
best  put  in  execution  the  orders  he  had  leA  him,  especially  those  which  rekied 
to  the  Jews.  The  kine  had  commaoHed  him  to  extirpate  them,  so  as  not  to 
leave  one  Hebrew  in  tne  country ;  wliich  he  intended  to  people  with  other 
inhabitants,  and  to  distribute  the  len^t^  among  them  by  lot.  He  thought  it 
necessary  for  him  to  make  the  more  Henpatch  in  this  expedition,  because  ad?ioe 
was  daily  brought  him,  that  the  t-tta  of  Judas  made  rapid  progress,  and  ii^ 
creased  in  strength,  by  taking  all  the  fortresses  which  he  lypproached. 

Philip,  whom  Antiochus  had  )ef^  governor  of  Judea,  seemg  the  success  of 
Judas,  dad  sent  expresses,  witli  advice  of  this,  to  Ptolemy  Macron,  govemoi 
of  Coelosyria  and  Palestine,  on  v/hich  Judea  depended ;  and  had  pressed  him, 
by  letter,  to  employ  such  meas  ares  as  might  best  support  the  interests  of  their 
common  sovereign  in  this  importarit  c\ mj uncture.     iVl  acron  had  communicated 
his  advices  and  letters  to  Lysias.    A  resolution  was  therefore  immediately 
taken  to  send  an  army,  of  which  Ptolemy  Macron  was  appointed  generalis 
simo,  into  Judea.     He  8.pp>ointed^Nicanor,  his  intimate  friend,  his  lieutenant 
general ;  sent  him  before,  at  the  head  of  twenty  thousand  men,  with  GeorgiaSy 
a  veteran  officer  of  conFu inmate  experience,  to  assist  hinu    Accordingly  they 
entered  the  country,  ari/i  were  soon  followed  by  Ptolemy  with  the  rest  of  the 
forces  intended  for  that  ejpedition.     The  armies,  whep  joined,  came  and  en 
camped  at  Emmauo,  near  Jerusalem.    It  consisted  of  forty  thousand  foot,  and 
seven  thousaf^d  horse. 

Thither  also  reppired  an  army  of  another  kind.  It  consisted  of  merchants 
who  came  to  purcFiSse  the  slaves,  who,  it  was  supposed,  would  certainly  be 
taken  in  that  war.  IVicanor,  who  had  flattered  himself  with  the  hopes  of  levy- 
ing large  sums  of  money  by  this  means,  sufficient  to  pay  the  two  thousand  ta- 
lents, wliich  the  king  still  owed  to  the  Romans  on  account  of  the  ancient  treaty 
of  Sipvlos,  pubLtsli^  a  proclamation  in  the  neighbouring  countries,  declaring, 
that  all  the  prisoners  taken  in  that  war,  should  be  sold  at  the  rate  of  ninety 
(or  a  talent.  A  resolution  had  indeed  been  taken,  to  cut  to  pieces  all  the  male 
adults ;  to  reduce  all  the  rest  to  a  state  of  captivity ;  and  one  hundred  and  eighty 
thousand  of  the  latter,  at  the  price  above  mentioned,  would  have  sold  exactly  for 
the  sum  in  question.  The  merchants,  therefore,  finding  this  would  be  a  very 
profitable  article  to  them,  as  it  was  a  very  low  price,  flocked  thither  in  crowds, 
and  brought  considerable  sums  with  theni.  We  are  told  that  a  thousand,  all 
of  them  very  considerable  merchants,  arrived  in  the  Syrian  camp  on  this  oc- 
casion, without  including  their  domestics,  and  the  persons  they  should  want  to 
look  after  the  captives  they  intended  to  purchase. 

Judas  and  his  brethren,  perceiving  the  danger  with  which  they  were  threat- 
ened, by  the  approach  of  so  powerful  an  array,  which  they  knew  had  been 
commanded  to  extirpate  entirely  the  Jewish  nation,  resolved  to  make  a  very 
vigorous  defence ;  to  fight  for  themselves,  their  law,  and  their  liberty ;  and  either 
to  conquer,  or  die  sword  in  hand.  Accordingly  they  divided  the  six  thousand 
meu  under  their  command  into  four  bodies  of  fifteen  hundred  men  each.  Judas 
put  himself  at  the  head  of  the  first,  and  gave  the  command  of  the  three  others 
to  his  brethren.  He  afterwards  marched  them  to  Maspha,  there  to  offer  together 
their  prayers  to  God,  and  to  implore  his  assistance  in  the  extreme  danger  to 
which  tney  were  reduced.  He  made  choice,  of  this  place^  because,  as  Jerusa- 
lem was  in  the  hands  of  their  enemies,  and  the  sanctuary  trampled  upon,  they 
could  not  assemble  in  it  ta  solemnize  that  religious  act ;  and  Maspha  seemed 
Uie  fittest  place  for  that  purpose,  because  God  was  worshipped  there  before 

the  foundation  of  the  temple. 

, ~ •*>     . 
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Hare  are  no^  two  amies  ready  to  en^ge,  the  numbers  on  each  side  beti^ 
very  unequal,  and  the  disposition  of  their  minds  still  more  so.*  They  agreed, 
however,  in  one  point,  viz.  both  were  (irmly  persuaded  they  should  gain  the 
victory ;  the  one  because  they  had  a  mighty  army  of  well  disciplined  troops, 
commanded  by  brave  and  experienced  eenerals ;  the  other,  because  they  put 
their  whole  trust  in  the  God  of  armies.f 

After  proclamation  had  been  made,  according:  to  the  law,  that  those  who 
nad  built  a  house  that  year,  or  manied  a  wife,  or  planted  a  vine,  or  were  afraid, 
had  liberty  to  retire,!  the  army  of  Judas  was  reduced  to  three  thousand  men. 
But  thb  valiant  captain  of  the  people  of  Qod,  resolutely  determined  to  fight 
the  mighty  host  of  the  enemy  with  only  this  handful  of  men,  and  to  leave  the 
issue  to  Providence,  advanced  with  hts  few  forces,  encamped  very  near  the, 
enemy,  and  told  his  soldiers,  after  having  animated  them  by  all  the  motives 
which  the  present  conjuncture  supplied,  that  he  intended  to  eive  the  Syrians 
battle  on  the  morrow,  and  tlierefore  that  they  must  prepare  for  it. 

But,  receiving  advice  that  same  evening,  that  Gorgias  had  been  detached 
from  the  enemy's  camp  with  five  thousand  foot  and  a  thousand  horseyall  chosen 
troops,  and  that  he  was  marching  a  by-way,  through  which  the  apostate  Jews 
led  nim,  in  order  to  come  and  surprise  his  camp  in  the  i^ight ;  he  was  not 
satisfied  with  frustrating  that  design,  but  even  made  use  of  that  very  stratagem 
which  the  enemy  intended  to  employ  against  him,  and  was  successful  in  it. 
For,  raising  his  camp  immediately,  and  carrying  off  the  baggage,  he  marched 
and  attacked  the  enemy's  camp,  weakened  by  the  best  troops  having  been  de- 
tached from  it ;  and  spread  sucn  terror  and  confusion  in  every  Dart  of  it.  that 
after  three  thousand  Syrians  had  been  cut  to  pieces,  ihe  rest  flea,  and  left  him 
the  whole  plunder  of  their  camp. 

As  Gorgias  was  still  at  the  head  of  his  formidable  detachment,  Judas,  like 
a  wise  captain,  kept  his  troops  together,  and  would  not  suffer  them  to  disperse 
for  plunder,  or  in  pursuit  of  the  enemy,  till  they  should  have  defeated  that  body 
also.  He  was  successful  without  coming  to  a  battle  ;-for  Gorgias,  after  failing 
to  meet  with  Judas  in  his  camp,  and  having  sought  for  him  in  vain  in  the  moun* 
tains,  whither  he  supposed  he  nad  retired,  withdrew  at  last  into  his  camp ;  and 
finding  it  in  a  blaze,  and  his  soldiers  scattered  and  flying  away,  it  was  im 
possible  for  him  to  keep  them  in  order ;  so  that  these  threw  down  their  arms 
and  fled  also.  Judas,  and  the  men  under  his  command,  then  pursued  them 
vigorously,  and  cut  to  pieces  a  greater  number  on  this  occasion,  than  they  bad 
before  done  in  the  camp.  Nine  thousand  Syrians  were  left  dead  on  the  field, 
and  the  greatest  part  of  those  who  fled  were  either  maimed  or  wounded. 

After  this,  Judas  marched  his  soldiers  back,  in  order  to  plunder  the  camp, 
where  they  met  with  immense  booty ;  and  great  numbers  who  were  come  as 
to  a  fair,  to  buy  the  captive  Jews,  were  themselves  taken  prisoners,  and  sold. 
The  next  day,  being  the  Sabbath,  was  solemnized  in  the  most  religious  man- 
ner. The  Hebrews,  on  that  occasion,  gave  themselves  up  to  a  holy  joy :  and 
unanimously  returned  thanks  to  the  Creator,  for  the  great  and  signal  deliver- 
ance he  had  wrought  in  their  favour. 

We  have  here  a  sensible  image  of  the  feeble  opposition  which  the  human 
arm  is  able  to  make  against  that  of  the  Almighty,  on  whom  alone  the  fate  of 
battle  depends.  It  is  evident,  that  Judas  was  fully  sensible  of  his  own  weak- 
ness. "  How  can  we,"  says  he  to  the  Almighty,  before  the  battle, "  stand  be- 
fore them,  unless  thou  thyself  assistest  us  ?"  And  it  is  as  evident  that  he  was 
no  less  firmly  persuaded  of  the  success  of  his  arms.  ^  **  The  victory ,''  he  had 
said  above,  ^  does  not  depend  on  the  number  of  soldiers,  but  it  is  fi'om  heaven 
that  all  our  stren^h  comes."  But  although  Judaf  had  so  entire  a  confidence 
in  God,  he  employed  all  those  expedients  which  the  most  experienced  and 
bravest  general  could  use,  in  order  to  obtain  the  victory.     How  excellent  a 
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pattam-hav^we  hevelbrfeiMrals!  Topray  with  hamility,  because  lUduDgt 
depend  on  God ;  aod  to  act  with  vigour,  as  if  all  thin^  depended  on  man. 

Judas,  encouraged  by  the  important  victory  he  had  gained,  and  reinforced 
by  a  ffreater  number  of  troops  whom  thb  success  brought  to  him,  employed 
the  advantage  which  this  gave  him,  to  distress  the  rest  of  his  enemies.  Know* 
ing  that  Timotheus  and  Bacchides,  two  lieutenants  of  Antiochiw,  were  raising 
traces  to  fight  him,  he  marched  against  them,  defeated  them  in  a  great  baltle, 
and  killed  upwards  of  twenty  thousand  of  their  men.* 

Lysias,  hearing  of  the  ill  success  which  the  arms  of  Antiochus  had  met  with 
m  Juden,  and  the  great  losses  he  had  sustained  in  that  country,  was  in  great 
astonishment  and  .perplexity.  Knowing,  however,  that  the  king  had  a  strong 
desire  to  extirpate  that  nation,  he  made  mighty  preparations  fo^  a  new  expe* 
ditipn  against  the  Jews.  He,  accordingly,  levied  an  army  of  sixty  thousand 
foot,  and  five  thousand  horsey  all  chosen  troops ;  and,  putting  himadf  at  thcnr 
head,  he  marched  into  Judea,  firmly  resolved  to  lay  waste  tM  whole  countryi 
and  to  destroy  all  the  inhabitants.! 

He  encamped  at  Bethsura,  a  city  to  the  south  of  Jerusalem,  toward  the 
frontiers  of  Idumaea.  Judas  advanced  toward  him,  at  the  head  of  ten  thou* 
sand  men ;  and,  fully  persuaded  that  the  Lord  would  assist  him,  he  engaged 
the  enemy  with  his  inconsiderable  body  of  troops,  killed  Aye  thousand  of  them, 
and  put  the  rest  to  flight.  Lysias,  dismayed  at  the  surprising  valour  of  the 
Jews,  who  fought  with  intrepid  courage,  determined  to  conquer  or  die,  led  back 
his  conquered  army  to  Antioch ;  intending  to  return  and  attack  them  again 
the  next  year,  with  a  still  more  powerful  body  of  forces. 

Judas  being  left  master  of  the  field,  by  the  retreat  of  Ljystas,  took  advantage 
of  this  opportunity,  and  marched  to  Jerusalem,  whore  he  recovered  theaanc^ 
tuary  from  the  heathens,  purified  and  dedicated  it  again  to  the  service  of  Grod. 
This  s^emn  dedication  continued  a  week,  all  which  was  spent  in  thanlu^giving 
for  the  delivery  that  God  had  vouchsafed  them ;  and  it  was  <Nrdained,tmt  the 
anniversary  of  it  should  be  solemnized  every  year.  The  neighbouring  nations* 
jealous  of  the  prosperity  of  the  Jews,  made  a  league  to  destroy  tmm ;  ana 
resolved  to  join  Antiochus,  in  order  to  extirpate  that  people.^ 

This  prince  was  then  in  Persia,  levying  the  tribute  which  had  not  been  re- 
g^ularly  paid.  He  was  informed,  that  Elymais  was  thought  to  abound  with 
riches ;  and  especially,  that  in  a  temple  of  that  city,  which  PcdybiiM  says  was 
dedicated  to  Diana,  and  to  Venus  according  to  Appian,firodigious  sums  were 
laid  up.  He  went  thither,  with  a  design  to  take  the  dty,  and  plunder  the 
temple,  as  he  had  before  done  Jerusalem.  But  his  design  being  made  known, 
the  country  people  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  city  took  up  arms  to  defend  their 
temple,  and  gave  him  a  shamef^il  repulse.  Antiochus,  tbimderstruck  at  this 
disgrace,  withdrew  to  £cbatana.§ 

To  add  to  his  affliction,  news  was  brought  to  him  at  that  place  of  the  defeat 
of  Nicanor  and  Timotheus  in  Judea.  In  the  violence  of  his  rage,  he  set  out 
with  ail  possible  expedition,  in  order  to  make  that  nation  feel  the  dreadful  e^ 
fects  of  his  wrath ;  venting  nothing  but  menaces  on  his  march,  and  breathing 
only  final  ruin  and  destruction.  Advandng  in  this  disposidon  toward  Baby 
Ionia,  which^  was,  in  his  way,  fresh  expresses  came  to  him  with  advice  of  the 
defeat  of  Lysias,  and  abo  that  the  Jews  had  retaken  the  temple,  thrown  down 
the  altars  and  idols  which  he  had  set  up  in  it,  and  re-established  their  ancient 
worship.  At  this  news  his  fury  increased.  He  immediately  commanded  his 
charioteers  to  drive  with  the  utmost  speed,  in  order  that  he  might  have  an  op^ 
portunity  to  satiate  faliy  his  vengeance;  threatening  to  make  jTerusalem  the 
burying-place  of  the  whole  Jewish  nation,  and  not  to  leave  one  single  inhabi- 
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tant  fai  it  He  had  tcarcely  uttered  that  hlasphemous  expression,  when  ne 
waa  struck  by  the  hand  of  Uod.  He  was  seized  with  incredible  pains  in  his 
bowels,  and  the  most  excessive  panjp^s  of  the  cholic.  ^^  Thus  the  murderer 
and  blasphemer/'  says  the  author  of  the  Maccabees^  ^*  having:  snfiered  roost 
grievousty,  as  he  treated  other  men,  so  died  he  a  miserable  death,  in  a  strange 
country,  m  the  mountains." 

But  still  his  pride  was  not  abated  by  this  first  shock :  so  faf  from  it,  that^ 
suffering  himself  to  be  hurried  away  by  the  wild  transports  of  his  fury,  ana 
breathing  nothing  but  vengeance  against  the  Jews,  he  gave  orders  for  proceed- 
mg  with  ail  possible  speed  in  the  iourney.  Bat  as  his  horses  were  running 
forward  impetuously,  he  fell  from  his  chariot,  and  thereby  bruised,  in  a  very 
grievous  manner,  every  part  of- his  body;  so  that  his  attendants  were  forced 
to  put  him  into  a  litter,  where  he  suffered  inexpressible  torments.  Worms 
crawled  from  every  part  of  him ;  his  flesh  fell  away  piece-meal,  and  the  stench 
was  so  great,  that  it  became  intolerable  to  the  whole  army.  Being  himself 
unable  to  bear  it,^It  is  meet," says  he,^'to  be  subject  unto  God;  and  man 
who  IS  mortal,  should  not  think  of  himself  as  if  he  were  a  god."*  Acknow- 
ledging that  it  was  the  hand  of  the  Lord  of  Israel  which  struck  him,  because 
of  uie  calamities  he  had  brought  upon  Jerusalem,  he  promised  to  exert  his  ut- 
most liberality  toward  his  chosen  people ;  to  enrich,  with  precious  gifts,  the 
holy  temple  of  Jerusalem  which  he  had  plundered ;  to  furnish^  from  his  re- 
venues, the  sums  necessary  for  defraying  the  expense  of  the  sacrifices ;  to  turn 
Jew  himself:  and  to  travel  into  every  part  of  the  world,  in  order  to  publish 
the  power  of  the  Almighty.  He  hoped  to  calm  the  wrath  of  God  by  these 
mighty  promises,  which  the  violence  of  his  present  afflfction,  and  the  fear  of 
future  torments,  extorted  from  his  mouth,  but  not  from  his  heart.  But,  adds  the 
author  in  question,  ^'  This  wicked  person  \owed  unto  the  Lord,  who  now  no 
more  would  have  mercy  upon  him."t  Thus  this  murderer  and  blasphemer 
names  which  the  writer  of  the  Maccabees  substituted  in  the  place  of  Illustri- 
ous, which  men  had  bestowed  on  that  prince,  being  struck  in  a  dreadful  man- 
ner, and  treated  as  he  treated  others,  nni^ed  an  impious  life  by  a  miserable 
death.| 

Before  he  expired,  he  sent  for  Philip,  who  had  been  brought  up  with  him 
from  his  infancy ;  was  his  favourite,  and  bestowed  on  him  the  regency  of  Syria, 
during  the  minority  of  ihis  son,  then  nine  years  of  age.  He  put  into  his  hands 
the  diadem,  the  seal  of  the  empire,  and  all  the  other  ensigns  of  royalty ;  ex- 
horting him,  especially,  to  employ  his  utmost  endeavours  to  give  him  such  an 
education  as  would  best  teach  him  the  art  of  reigning,  and  how  to  govern  his  sub- 
jects with  justice  and  moderation.  Few  princes  give  such  instructions  to  their 
children  till  they  are  near  their  end ;  and  that,  after  having  set  them  a  quite 
different  example  during  their  whole  lives.  Philip  caused  the  king's  body  to 
be  conveyed  to  Antioch.     This  prince  had  reigned  eleven  years. 

SECTION  IV. — PROPHECIES  OF  DANIEL  RELATING  TO  ANTIOCHTS  EPIPHANES. 

As  Antiochus  Epiphanes  was  a  violent  persecutor  of  the  peoplt*  of  God, 
who  formed  the  Jewish  church,  and  was,  at  the  same  time,  the  type  of  the 
Antichrist,  who,  in  after  ages,  was  to  afflict  the  Christian  church ;  the  prophe- 
cies of  Daniel  expatiate  much  more  on  this  prince  than  on  any  other  men- 
tioned in  them.  This  prophecy  consists  of  two  parts,  one  of  which  relates  to 
his  wars  in  Egypt  and  the  other  to  the  persecution  carried  on  by  him>against 
the  Jews.  We  shall  treat  these  separately,  and  unite  together  the  various 
places  where  mention  is  made  of  them. 

_  »  
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!•  TOB  WARS  or  ANTIOCBUS.BPIPHlHVt  AGAINST  BOYPr|  VOBBTOLO  BT  OAMIBI. 

THE  PROPHET. 

*^  And  in  his  (Seleneus  PhBopator's)  estate  shall  stand  up  a  vile  person,  to 
whom  they  shall  not  f|;ive  the  honour  of  the  kin&^doni :  but  he  shall  come  in 
peaceably,  and  obtain  the  king^dom  by  flatteries/'*  This  verse,  which  points 


jure  fiuu,  /%nuucuus  iLipipRuncs, "  ana  sdb^i  ue  oroKen ;  yea,aiso  ine  pnnce 
of  the  covenant."!  Heliodorus,  the  murderer  of  Seleucus,  and  nis  adherents,  as 
also  those  of  the  Egyptian  kin^,  who  had  formed  desi^s  ag^ainst  Syria,  were 
defeated  by  the  forces  of  Attalus  and  Eumenes,  and  dispersed  by  tne  arrival 
of  Amiocbus,  whose  presence  disconcerted  all  their  projects.  By  the  ^  prince 
of  the  covenant,"  we  roav  suppose  to  be  meant,  either  Heliodorus,  the  chief 
of  the  conspirators,  who  had  killed  Seleucus ;  or  rather  Ptolemy  Epiphanes, 
king  of  Egypt,  who  lost  his  life  by  a  conspiracy  of  his  own  subjects,  when  he 
was  meditating  a  war  against  Syria.  Thus  Providence  removed  this  power- 
ful adversary,  to  make  way  for  Antiochus,  and  raise  him  to  the  throne. 

The  prophet,  in  the  following  verses,  points  out  tlearly  the  four  different 
expeditions  of  Antiochus  into  Egypt. 

FIRST  EXPEDITION  OF  ANTIOCHITS  INTO  BOTPT. 

^  And  after  the  league  made  with  him,"  with  Ptolemy  Philometer  hn  nephew, 
king  of  Egypt,  **  he  shall  work  deceitfully ;  for  he  shall  come  up,  and  shall 
become  strong  with  a  small  people."t  Antiochus,  though  he  was  already  de- 
termined on  the  war,"  yet  he  shall  assume  a  specious  appearance  of  friendship 
for  the  king  of  Egypt."  He  even  sent  Apollonius  to  Memphis,  to  be  present 
^i  the  banquet  given  on  occasion  of  that  prince's  coronation,  as  a  proof  that 
It  was  agreeable  to  him.  But  soon  after,  on  pretence  of  defending  his  nephew, 
he  marcned  into  Egypt,  with  a  small  army,  in  comparison  of  those  which  he 
levied  afterwards.  The  battle  was  fought  near  relusium.  Antiochus  was 
strongest,  that  is,  victorious,  and  afterwards  returned  to  Tyre.  Such  was  the 
end  of  his  first  expedition. 

SECOND  EXPEDITION  OF  ANTIOCHUS  INTO  EOTPT. 

"  He.  shall  enter  peaceably^  even  upon  the  fattest  places  of  the  province," 
P^gypt,  "  and  he  shall  do  that  which  his  fathers  have  not  done,  nor  his  fathers 
faUiers ;  he  shall  scatter  amofig  them,"  his  troops^  "  the  prey  and  spoil  and 
riches ;  yea,  and  he  shall  forecast  his  devices  against  the  strong  holds,  even 
for  a  time."! 

"  And  he  shall  stir  up  his  power  and  his  courage  against  the  kinr  of  the 
South,"  of  Egypt, "  with  a  great  army,  and  the  king  of  me  South  shall  be  stir- 
red up  to  battle  witn  a  very  great  ana  mighty  army, but  he  shall  not  stand; 
for  they  sltall  forecast  devices  against  him."|| 

"  Yea,  they  that  feed  on  the  portion  of  his"  the  king  of  Egypt's  ^  meat,  sbafl 
destroy  him,  and  his  army  shall  overflow ;  and  many  Shall  fall  down  slain."T 
'  In  these  three  verses  appear  the  principal  characters  of  the  second  expe- 
dition of  Antiochus  into  Egypt ;  his  mighty  armies,  his  rapid  conquests,  the 
rich  spoib  he  carried  from  thence,  and  tlie  dissimulation  ana  treachery  he  be- 
gan to  practise  with  regard  to  Ptolemy. 

Antiochus,  after  employing  the  whole  winter  in  making  preparations  foi  a 
second  expedition  into  Eeypt,  invaded  it  both  by  sea  apd  land,  as  soon  as  the 
season  would  permit.  "  Wherefore,  he  entered  into  Egypt  with  a  great  multi- 
tude, with  chariots,  and  elephants,  and  horsemen,  and  a  great  navy.  And 
made  war  against  Ptolemy  king  of  Egypt :  but  Ptolemy  was  afraid  of  him,  and 
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fled;  and  many  were  wounded  to  death.    Thus  they  got  the  strong  cities b 
tJie  land  of  Egypt,  and  he  took  the  spoils  thereof."* 

Daniel,  in  some  subsequent  verses,  is  more  minute  in  his  prophecy  of  this 
event. 

**  And  at  the  time  of  the  end  shall  the  king  of  the  South  push  at  him  f 
Ptolemy  u  here  alluded  to ;  "  and  the  king  of  the  North,"  Antiochus, "  shall 
come  against  him  like  a  whirlwind,  with  chariots,  and  with  horsemen,  and 
with  many  ships ;  and  he  shall  enter  into  the  countries,  and  shall  overflow 
and  pass  over/'t 

^^  He  shall  enter  also  into  the  glorious  land,  and  many  countries  shall  he 
overthrown :  but  he  shall  escape  out  of  his  hand,  even  £dom  and  Moab,  and 
the  chief  of  the  children  of  Ammon."J 

'*'  He  shall  stretch  forth  his  hand  also  upon  the  countries,  and  the  land  of 
^i^pt  shall  not  escape."§ 

^'  But  he  shall  have  power  over  the  treasures  of  gold  and  of  silver,  and  over 
the  precious  things  of  £eypt,"  &;c.|| 

If  we  coraoare  the  relation  given  by  the  author  of  the  Maccabees  with 
Daniel's  propnecy,  we  find  a  perfect  resemblance,  except  that  the  prophet  is 
more  clear  and  particular  than  the  historian. 

'  Diodorus^  relates,  that  Antiochus,  after  this  victory,  conquered  all  Egypt, 
or  at  least  the  greatest  part  of  it :  for  shI  the  cities,  Alexandria  excepted,  opened 
their  gat^  to  tiie  conqueror.  He  subdued  Egypt  with  an  astonishmg  rapidity, 
and  did  that  ^^  which  bis  forefathers  had  not  done,  nor  his  father's  fathers.''** 

Ptolemy  either  surrendered  himself,  or  fell  into  tne  hands  of  Antiochus^  who 
at  first  treated  him  with  kindness ;  had  but  one  table  with  him,  seemed  to  be 
ereatly  concerned  for  his  welfare,  and  left  him  the  peaceable  possession  of  his 
Kinedom,  reserving  to  himself  Pelusmm.  which  was  the  key  of  it.  For  An- 
tiocnus  assumed- this  appearance  of  frienclship,  with  no  other  view  than  to  have 
the  better  opportunity  of  ruining  him.  '^  They  that  feed  of  the  portion  of  his 
meat  shall  destroy  him."tt  i 

Antiochus  did  not  make  a  long  stay  in  Egypt  at  that  time,  the  news  which 
was  brought  of  the  general  revolt  of  tne  Jews,  obliging  him  to  march  against 
them. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  inhabitants  of  Alexandria,  offended  at  Philometer  for 
having  concluded  an  alliance  with  Antiochus,  raised  Evergetes,  his  younger 
brother,  to  the  throne  in  his  stead. 

Antiochus,  who  had  advice  of  what  had  passed  in  Alexandria,  took  this 
opportunity  to  return  into  Egypt,  upon  pretext  of  restoring  the  dethroned 
monarch,  but  in  reality  to  make  himself  absolute  master  of  the  kingdom* 

THIRD  EXPEDITION  OF  ANTIOCHUS  INTO  EGYPT. 

"  And  both  these  kings'  hearts  shall  be  to  do  mischief;  and  they  shall  speak 
lies  at  one  table ;  but  it  shall  not  prosper ;  for  the  end  shall  be  at  the  time 
appointed."tJ 
"  Then  shall  he,"  Antiochus, "  return  into  his  land  with  great  riches*"§§ 
The  third  expedition  of  Antiochus  could  scarcely  be  pointed  out  tnore 
clearly.  That  prince,  hearing  that  the  Alexandrians  had  raised  Evergetes 
to  the  throne,  returned  to  Egypt  upon  the  specious  pretence  of  restoring  Phi- 
lometer:  **  Per  honestum  speciem  majoris  Ptolemsi  reducendi  in  regnum."|||| 
After  having  overcome  the  Alexandrians  in  a  sea-iight  at  Pelusium,  Le  laid 
siege  to  Alexandria.  But,  finding  the  inhabitants  made  a  strong  opposition^ 
he  was  contented  with  making  himself  master  of  Egypt  again,  in  the  name  of 
his  nephew,  in  whose  defence  he  pretended  to  have  drawn  the  sword :  "  Ci\i 
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rpgtnim  qoseri  suls  riribus  simulabat.'^  They  were  tlien  at  Memphis,  eat  at 
the  same  table^  nrnd  behaved  toward  one  another  with  all  the  outward  marks 
of  a  sincere  friendsrhip.  The  uncle  seemed  to  have  the  nephew's  interest  at 
heart,  and  the  nephew  to  repose  the  highest  confidence  in  nis  uncle  $  but  all 
this  was  mere  show,  both  dissembling  their  real  sentiments.  The  uncle  en* 
deavoured  to  crush  his  nephew :  ^*  Ciii  regnum  quaeri  suis  viribus  simulabat, 
ut  n.ox  rictorem  ag^ediretur;'t  and  the  nephew,  who  saw  through  hisdesiffiii 
"  voluntatis  ejus  non  ignarus,"  strove  immediately  to  be  reconciled  to  his 
brother.  Thus  neither  succeeded  in  deceiving  the  other :  nothiDf  was  yet 
determined,  and  Antiochus  returned  into  Syria. 

FOVRTH  XXPEOITION  OF  ANTIOCHUS  IlfTO  EGYPT. 

^  At  the  time  appointed  he  shall  return  and  come  toward  the  South ;  but  it 
shall  not  be  as  the  former,  or  as  the  latter."  t 

''  For  the  ships  of  Chittim  shall  come  against  him :  therefore  he  shall  he 
grieved^  and  return,  and  have  indignation  against  the  holy  covenant "§ 

A<lvice  being  brought  to  Antiochus,  that  the  two  brothers  were  reconciled, 
he  threw  off  tne  mask,  and  declared  publicly  that  he  intended  to  conquer 
Egypt  for  himself.  And,  to  support  his  pretensions,  ^  he  returned  toward  the 
South,"  that  is,  into  Egypt,  but  was  not  so  successful  in  this  expedition  as  be> 
fore.  As  he  was  advancing  to  besiege  Alexandria,  Popilius  and  the  other  Ro* 
man  ambassadors,  who  were  on  board  a  fleet  composed  of  Macedonian  or 
Greek  ships,  for  this  the  Hebrew  word  Chittim  signifies,  which  they  found  at 
Delos,  obhged  him  to  lay  down  his  arms,  and  leave  EgyptJI  He  obeyed,  but 
*'  with  the  utmost  reluctance,  and  made  the  city  and  temple  of  Jerusalem  fed 
the  dire  effects  of  bis  indignation,"  as  will  be  presently  seen. 

Had  the  prophet  been  eye-witness  to  this  event,  could  it  have  been  possible 
for  him  to  point  it  out  in  a  clearer  and  more  exact  manner  } 

II.   CRUEL  PERSECUTION  EXERCISED  BT  ANTIOCHUS  AGAINST  THE  JEWS,  ASD 

FORETOLD   BY   THE  PROPHET  DANIEL. 

I  HATE  mentioned  and  explained,  in  another  place,  the  account  which  Daniel 
the  prophet  gives  of  the  reign  of  Alexander  the  Great,  and  those  of  hb  four 
successors* 

^  Behold  a  he-goat  came  from  the  West,  on  the  face  of  the  wh<4e  earth,  and 
touched  uot  the  ground.''ir  Could  it  have  been  possible  to  denote  more  plainly 
the  rapidity  of  AkxandeFs  conquests  ?  "  The  he^oat  waxad  very  great,  and 
when  ne  was  strong,  the  gteat  horn  was  brol^en ;  and  for  it  came  up  four  no- 
table tmes  toward  Uie  four  winds  of  heaven.'^*  These  are  Alexander's  four 
successors.  ^^  And  out  of  one  of  them  came  forth  a  littk  horn,  which  waxed 
exceeding  great,  toward  the  South,  and  toward  the  East,  and  toward  the  ple»* 
sant  land.^'tt  This  is  Antiochus  Epiphanes.  who  gained  several  victories  to- 
ward the  south,  and  the  east,  and  who  strongly  opposed  the  army  of  the  Lord 
and  the  Jewish  people,  of  whom  God  was  tne  strength  and  the  protector. 

The  prophet  afterwards  points  out  the  war  which  Epiphanes  proclaimed 
agaimit  the  people  of  God,  the  priests  of  the  Lord,  his  laws  and  his  temple. 

"  And  it  waxed  great,''  the  horn,  ^'  even  to  the  host  of  heaven,  and  it  cast 
Jown  some  of  the  host,  and  of  the  stars  to  the  ground,  and  stamped  upon 
ihem.tt  Yea,  he  magnified  himself  even  to  the  prince  of  the  host,''  to  God ; 
^  and  by  him  the  dauy  sacrifice  was  taken  away,  and  the  place  of  his  sanC" 
tuory  was  cast  down.§§  And  a  host  was  given  him  against  the  daily  sacrifice 
by  reason  of  transgression,  and  it  cast  down  the:  truth  to  the  ground}  and  it 
practised  and  prospered."iIll 
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Daniel  gives  still  i^n^ter  extent  to  the  same  prophecy  in  his  eleventh  chanter 

^  His  lieart  shall  be  against  the  holy  covenant ;  and  he  shall  do  exploits. 
He  shall  return  and  have  indignation  against  the  holy  covenant."* 

During  the  siege  of  Alexandria,  a  report  had  prevailed  that  Antiochus  was 
dead,  and  the  Jews  had  been  accused  of  expressing  great  joy  at  it.  He  there- 
upon marched  to  their  city,  stormed  it,  and  exercised  all  the  barbarity  that  his 
fury  could  suggest.  About  forty  thousand!  men  were  killed,  and  the  same 
number  sold  as  slaves,  in  three  days.  Antiochus  went  into  the  temple,  pol- 
luted it,  and  carried  off  all  the  vessels,  treasures,  and  rich  ornaments.]; 

Aftes  Popilius  had  forced  him  to  leave  Egypt,  he  turned  the  fury  he  con- 
ceived upon  that  occasion  against  the  Jews.  He  sent  ApoUonius  into  Judea, 
with  orders  to  Icitl  all  the  men  capable  of  i)earing  arms,  and  to  sell  the  women 
and  children.  Accordingly,  AppoUonius  made  dreadful  havoc  in  Jerusalem, 
set  fire  to  the  city,  beat  down  the  walls,  and  carried  the  women  and  children 
into  captivity .§ 

^  He  shall  return  and  have  intelligence  with  them  that  forsake  the  holy  co- 
venant. And  arms  shall  stand  on  his  part ;  and  they  shall  pollute  the  sanc- 
tuary of  strength,  and  shall  take  away  the  daily  sacrifice^  and  they  shall  place 
the  abomination  that  maketh  desolate.  And  such  as  do  wickedly  against  the 
covenant,  shall  be  corrupt  by  flatteries,"  &c.|| 

Antiochus  declared  openly  for  all  those  who  should  renounce  the  law.  Hav- 
ing published  an  ordinance,  by  which  all  the  Jews  were  commanded,  upon 
pain  of  death  to  change  their  religion.  He  sent  some  officers  to  Jerusalem, 
ordering  them  to  pollute  the  temple,  and  abolish  the  worship  of  the  Most  High. 
They  accordingly  dedicated  thb  temple  to  Jupiter  Olympus,  and  placed  his 
statue  in  it.  They  raised  in  every  part  of  the  city  profane  temples  and  altars, 
where  they  compelled  the  Jews  to  offer  sacrifices,  and  partake  of  meats  sacri- 
ficed to  idols.  Many  from  the  dread  of  torture,  seemed  to  comply  in  all  things 
required  from  them,  and  even  prompted  others  to  countenance  their  base  apos- 
tacy.lf 

"  And  such  as  do  wickedly  against  the  covenant,  shall  he,"  Antiochus, 
••  comipt  by  flatteries ;  but  the  people  that  do  know  their  God,  shall  be  strong 
and  do  exploits."  This  manifestly  points  out  old  Eleazar,  the  seven  Macca- 
bees and  their  mother,  and  a  great  number  of  other  Jews,  who  courageously 


opposed  the  impious  orders  of  the  king.** 
^^  And  they  that  understand 


among  the  people  shall,  instruct  many:  yet 
they  shall  fall  by  the 'sword,  and  by  flame,  "by  captivity,  and  by  spoil,  many 
days,"tt     This  relates  chiefly  to  Mattathias  and  Tiis  sons. 

"  Now  when  they  fall,  they  shall  be  holpen  with  a  little  help :  but  many 
shall  cleave  to  them  with  flatteries."tt  Mattathias  and  Judas  Maccabeus.sup« 
ported  the  distressed  nation,  and  the  almost  universally  abandoned  religion 
with  so  small  a  number  of  forces,  that  we  can  consider  the  success  which  the^ 
Almighty  gave  their  arms  no  other  than  a  miracle.  Their  troops  grew  morw 
numerous  by  degrees,  and  afterwards  formed  a  very  considerable  body. 

**  And  some  of  them  of  understanding  shall  fall,  to  try  them,  and  to  purge 
and  to  make  them  white,  even  to  the  time  of  the  end ;  because  it  is  yet  for  a 
time  appointed."§§    The  sufferings  and  death  of  those  who  steadfastly  refused 
to  obey  the  kind's  decree,  was  their  glory  and  triumph. 

"  And  the  king  shall  do  according  to  his  will,  and  he  shall  exalt  himself, 
and  magnify  himself  above  every  god,  and  shall  speak  marvellous  thing^si 
against  the  God  of  gods,  and  shall  prosper  till  the  indignation  be  accom^ 
pTished :  for  that  that  is  determined,  shall  be  done."|||| 


•  IHn.  xi.  28,  30.  f  We  are  told  in  the  Maccabees,  that  it  was  twice  this  number. 

\  I  llaeeab.  i.  31*-Q4.  ^t  ii.  6—81.   J«Mpb.  tiib.  de  Maeeab.  ice.      4  1  Uaccab.  i.  30—^.  et  ii.  "24 — ^2a. 
-  J  J^*^  ?••  «>»•*•  «fc  _  T  i4»accab.  1.  «Uii.  See.    S  Maecab.  ir.  7  tte.  vi.  1.  &c. 
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mottfit,  the  ways  wtve  lo  steep  and  impracticablei  and  had  seized  an  tmkneoet, 
by  way  of  precaution,  which  favoured  his  passage.  From,  hence  the  enemy's 
camp,  whicli  was  not  distant  more  than  a  thousand  paces,  and  all  the  country 
about  Diura  and  Pliila,  might  be  discovered ;  which  very  much  animated  the 
soldiers,  w\vo  had  before  tlieir  eves  opulent  lands,  where  they  hoped  to  enrich 
themselves,  ilippias,  whom  the  king  had  posted  to  defend  this  pass  with  a 
body  of  twelve  thousand  men,  seeing  the  eminence  possessed  by  a  detacjment 
of  tiie  Komans,  marched  to  meet  the  consul,  who  advanced  with  his  whole 
army,  harassed,  his  troops  for  two  days,  and  distressed  them  yery  much  by 
frequent  attacks.  Marcius  was  in  great  trouble,  not  being  able  either  to  ad- 
vance with  safety,  or  retreat  without  shame,  or  even  without  danger.  He  had 
no  other  choice  than  to  pursue  an  undertakins  with  vigour,  formed,  perhaps, 
with  too  much  boldness  and  temerity,  and  which  could  not  succeed  witliout 
a  determined  perseverance,  often  crowned  in  the  end  with  success.  It  is  certain, 
tliat  if  the  consul  had  to  do  with  the  ancient  kings  of  Macedonia  in  the  narrow 
defile^  where  his  troops  were  pent  up,  he  would  infallibly  have  received  a  severe 
blow.  But  Perseus,  instead  of  sending  fresh  troops  to  support  Hippias,  the 
cries  of  whose  soldiers  in  battle  he  could  hear  in  his  camp,  and  oi  goin|^  in 
person  to  attack  the  enemy,  amused  himself  with  making  useless  excursions 
with  his  horse  into  the  country  about  Dium,  and  by  that  neglect  gave  the 
Romans  an  opportunity  of  extricating  themselves  from  the  difficulties  in  which 
they  were  involved. 

They  however  did  not  effect  this  without  great  trouble ;  the  horses  laden 
with  the  baggage  sinking  under  their  loads,  on  the  declivity  of  the  mountain, 
and  falling  down  at  almost  every  step  they  took.  The  elephants  especially, 
gave  them  great  trouble ;  it  was  necessary  to  find  some  new  means  for  their 
descent  in  such  extremely  steep  places.  Having  removed  the  snow  on  these 
descents,  they  drove  two  beams  into  the  earth  at  the  low^r  part  of  the  way, 
at  the  distance  from  each  other  of  something  more  tlian  the  breadth  of  an  ele- 
phant. On  those  beams  they  laid  planks  thirty  feet  in  length,  and  formed  a 
kind  of  bridffe,  which  they  covered  with  earth.  At  the  end  of  the  first  bridge, 
they  erected  a  second,  then  a  third^  and  so  on,  with  sufficient  intervals  to  as 
many  of  the  same  kind  as  were  requisite.     The  elephant  passed  from  the  firm 

Sound  to  the  bridge,  and  before  he  came  to  the  end,  they  had  contrived  to  lower 
e  beams  that  supported  it  gradually,  and  let  him  gently  down  with  the  bridge : 
and  so  in  succession  to  the  last  bridge  or  foot  of  the  declivity.  It  is  not  easy 
to  express  the  fatigues  they  underwent  in  this  pass,  the  soldiers  being  often 
obliged  to  roll  upon  the  ground,  because  it  was  imposible  for  them  to  stand. 
It  was  agreed,  that  with  a  handful  of  men,  the  enemy  mi^ht  have  entirely 
defeated  the  Roman  army.  At  length,  after  infinite  difficulties  and  dangers,  it 
arrived'  in  a  plain,  and  found  itself  out  of  danger. 

As  the  consul  seemed  then  to  have  entirely  overcome  the  greatest  difficulty 
of  his  enterprise,  Poly  bins  thought  this  a  proper  time  for  presenting  Marcius 
with  the  decree  of  the  Achsans,  and  to  assure  him  of  their  resolution  to  join 
him  with  all  their  forces,  and  to  share  with  him  in  all  the  labours  and  dangers 
of  this  war.  Marcius,  afler  having  thanked  the  Achaeans  for  their  good  will 
in  the  kindest  terms,  told  them  they  might  spare  themselves  the  trouble  and 
expense  which  that  war  would  give  them ;  that  he  would  dispense  with  both ; 
and  that  in  the  present  posture  of  afiairs,  he  had  no  occasion  for  the  aid. of  the 
allies.    After  this  discourse  of  the  colleagues,  Polybius  returned  into  Achaia.* 

Polybius  remained  with  th^  Roman  army  only  till  the  consul,  having  re* 
ceived  advice  that  AppiusySumamed  Cento,  had  demanded  of  the  Achaeans 
a  body  of  five  Uiousand  men  to  be  sent  to  him  in  Epirus,  despatched  him  home, 
with>  advice,  not  to  suffer  his  republic  to  furnish  those  troops,  or  encage  in 
expenses  ^itirely  unnecessary,  as  Appius  had  no  reason  to  demand  that  aid. 

•  Pd^  tesst  Urili         *^ 
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It  18  difficdt^  says  tbe  historian,  to  discover  the  real  motives  fhftt  in^aced  Mar 
cias  to  talk  m  this  manner.     Was  it  his  wish  to  spare  the  Achaeans,  or  lay  a 
snare  for  them  ?  or  did  he  intend  to  put  it  out  of  the  power  of  Appius  to  un- 
dertake anv  thing  ? 

While  the  king  was  bathing,  he  was  informed  of  the  enemy's  approach. 
The  hews  alarmed  him  terribly.  Uncertain  what  choice  to  make,  and  chang- 
ing every*  moment  his  resolution,  he  cried  out,  and  lamented  his  being  conquered 
without  fighting.  He  recalled  the  two  officers,  to  whom  he  had  confided  the 
defence  of  the  passes ;  sent  the  gilt  statues  at  Dium*  on  board  his  fleet,  lest  they 
should  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  Romans  ;  gave  orders  that  his  treasures,  hiid 
up  at  Pella,  should  be  thrown  into  the  sea,  and  all  his  galleys  at  Thcssalunica 
burned.     For  himself,  he  returned  to  Pydna. 

The  consul  had  brought  the  army  to  a  place  from  whence  it  was  impossuble 
to  disengage  himself  wifliout  the  enemv's  permission.  There  was  no  passage 
open  for  him  but  by  two  forests ;  by  the  one  he  might  penetrate  through  the 
valleys  of  Tempe  into  Thessaly,  and  by  the  other,  beyond  Dhim,  enter  farther 
into  Macedonia  ;  and  both  these  important  posts  were  possessed  by  strong 
garrisons  for  the  king :  so  that  if  Perseus  had  maintained  his  ground  for  ten 
days  it  would  have  fa«en  impossible  for  the  Romans  to  have  entered  Thessaly 
by  Tempe,  and  the  consul  would  have  had  no  pass  open  for  provisions.  F6r 
die  rdads  through  Tempe  are  bordered  by  sucn  vast  precipices,.that  the  eye 
could  scarcely  sustain  the  view  of  them.  The  king's  troops  guarded  this 
pass  at  four  several  places,  the  last  of  which  was  so  narrow,  that  ten  men,  well 
armed,  could  alone  nave  defended  the  entrance.  The  Romans  therefore,  not 
being  able  either  to  receive  provisions  by  the  narrow  passes  of  Tempe,  nor 
to  get  through  them,  must  have  been  obliged  to  regain  the  mountains,  from 
whence  they  came  down,  which  was  become  impracticable,  the  enemy  having 
possessed  themselves  of  the  eminences.  The  only  choice  they  had  left,  was 
to  open  their  way  through  their  enemies  to  Dium  in  Macedonia ;  which  would 
have  been  no  less  difficult^f  the  gods,  says  Livy,  had  not  deprived  Perseus 
of  prudence  and  counsel.!  For  in  making  a  fosse  with  intrenchments  in  a  very 
narrow  defile,  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Olympus,  he  would  have  absolutely  shut 
them  out,  and  stopped  them  short.  But  in  the  blindness,  into  which  his  feai 
had  thrown  the  kmg^  he  neither  saw,  nor  did,  any  thing  of  all  the  means  in 
his  power  to  save  himself,  left  all  the  passes  of  his  kingdom  open  and  un- 
guarded, and  took  refuge  at  Pydna  with  precipitation. 

The  consul  rightly  perceived,  that  he  owed  his  safety  to  the  king's  timidity 
and  imprudence.  He  ordered  the  praetor  Lucretius,  who  was  at  Larissa,  to 
seize  the  posts  bordering  upon  Tempe,  which  Perseus  had  a.bandoned,  to  se- 
cure a  retreat  in  case  of  accident ;  and  sent  Popilius  to  take  a  view  of  the 


Havine  entered  the  city,  which  was  full  of  magnificent  buildings,  and  well  for- 
tified, he  was  exceedingly  surprised  that  the  king  had  abandoned  it  so  easily. 
He  continued  his  march,  and  made  himself  master  of  several  places  almost 
without  any  resistance.  But  the  farther  he  advanced,  the  less  provisions  he 
found,  and  the  more  the  dearth  increased  j  which  obliged  him  to  return  to 
Dium.  He  was  also  reduced  to  quit  that  city,  and  retire  to  Phila,  where  the 
praetor  Lucretius  had  informed  him  he  mignt  find  provisions  in  abundance. 
His  quitting  Dium,  suggested  to  Perseus,  that  it  was  how  time  to  recbver  by 
his  courage,  what  he  had  lost  by  his  fear.  He  repossessed  himself,  therefore, 
of  that  city,  and  soon  repaired  its  ruins.  Popilius,  on  his  side,  besieged  and 
took  Heraciea,  which  was  only  a  quarter  of  a  league  distant  from  Phila. 


Malta  to  be  made  hy  Ljrnp|nit,  and  to  be  «et  up  in  Ciam. 

t  QuM  ufi  4tt  tHaai  ^  odeiMueiit,  ipciia  idg«BtisdifiMltatto«iaL*«I47. 
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PLAIT. 

THIS  Bpek  eonUi^t  t]u««  wlieNt.  In  fb«  flnC,  tlM  hittpry  of  PerMos.  the  iMt  ldq(  of  Moeodoaio,  It  ro> 
lated;  h«  r«ipM4  •\wnj—xu  *ad  wm  dcthroood  an  tb«  yew  of  the  world  S8S9.  Tho  weond  artici* 
goei  on  from  Um  defeat  of  Pcneus  to  the  niin  of  Corinth,  which  was  taken  and  burned  in  the  year  of 
the  world  S8M,  and  includes  sometbiM  more  thm  twentj-one  yeara.  The  third  artielo  eoataUia  the  his- 
tofj  o/  Sjrw  and  that  of  Sfyptf  which  are.feoerally  uuled*  That  of  Sjrria  coatioood  almost  one  hun* 
dred  years  from,  AntioCbos  Kupatori  son  of  Antiochus  Epiphanci,  to  Antiochiis  Asiaticoi,  under  wbom 
Syria  became  a  prorince  of  the  Roman  empire  ;  that  is  to  say,  from  the  year  of  the  world  S840  to  91)39. 
The  histofy  of  Erypt  iachidet  also  one  hoadsod  yean,  from  the  twentieth  rear  of  PtoleesssMs  PhilosMtert 
till  the  ezpolsiott  ot  Ptolemssos  Auletes,  that  i^  from  the  year  of  the  world  3845  to  the  jcar  9946. 


I       * 


ARTICLE  I. 

This  article  embraces  eleven  years,  being;  the  whole  reig^n  of  Persius,  the 
laist  king;  of  Macedonia,  irom  the  year  of  the  worid  3826  to  3837* 

SSCTTON  I.— «R8BUS  FRBPAAKS  FOR  WAR  AGAINST  THK  ROMANS*      BX  INDIA- 

VOURS  A  RECONCILIATION  WITH  THI  ACH£ANS 

Thi  death  of  Philip  happened  ver^  opportunely  for  suspending  the  war 
against  the  Romans,  and  givinr  them  time  to  prepare  for  it.*  That  prince  had 
formed  a  strange  design,  and  had  already  begun  to  put  it  in  execution,  which 
was  to  bring  a  considerable  bod^  of  troops,  both  norse  and  foot,  from  Eu- 
ropean Sarmatia,  part  of  Poland.  Some  Gauls  had  settled  near  the  mouths  of 
the  Borysthenes,  now  called  the  Nieper,  and  had  taken  the  name  of  Bastarnae. 
That  people  were  neither  accustomed  to  till  the  earth,  to  feed  cattle,  nor  to 
follow  commerce ;  they  lived  by  war,  and  sold  their  services  to  any  people  who 
would  employ  them.  After  havinje  passed  the  Danube,  Philip  was  to  have 
settled  them  upon  the  lands  of  the  Dardanians,  whom  he  had  resolved  utterlv 
to  exterminate ;  because,  being  very  near  neighbours  of  Macedonia,  they  never 
failed  taking  every  favourable  occasion  for  making  irruptions  into  it.  The 
Bastarnae  were  to  leave  their  wives  and  children  in  this  new  settlement,  and 
to  march  into  Italy,  in  order  to  enrich  themselves  with  the  booty  they  were  in 
hopes  of  making  there.  Whatever  the  success  might  be,  Philip  conceived 
he  should  find  great  advantages  in  it ;  if  the  Bastamae  were  conquered  by 
the  Romans,  he  should  easily  be  consoled  for  their  defeat,  in  seeing  himself 
delivered  from  the  Dardanians  by  their  means ;  and  if  their  irruption  into  Italy 
succeeded,  while  the  Romans  were  emploved  in  repulsing  these  new  enemies, 
he  should  nave  time  to  recover  all  he  had  lost  in  Greece.  The  Bastarnae  were 
already  upon  their  march,  and  were  considerably  advanced,  when  they  re- 
ceived advice  of  Philip's  death.  This  news,  and  several  accidents  that  befel 
tbeffly.  suspended  their  first  design,  and  they  dispersed  into  difierent  parts. 
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Aniigpmv^  whom  Philip  intended  for  his  successor,  had  been  empjLoyed  against 
his  will  in  negotiating  this  affair.  At  hb  return,  Perseus  put  hiin  to  death 
and  to  assure  himseu  the  better  of  the  throne^  sent  ambassadors  to  the  Ro« 
mans  to  demand,  that  they  would  renew  with  him  the  alliance  they  had  made 
with  hb  father,  and  that  the  senate  would  acknowledge  him  king.  His  sole 
intent  was  to  gain  time. 

Part  oi  the  Bastama  had  pursued  their  route,  and  were  actually  at  war  with 
the  Dardanians.*  The  Romans  took  umbrage  at  it.  Perseus  excused  himself 
by  his  ambassadors,  and  represented  that  he  had  not  sent  for  them,  and  had 
no  share  in  their  enterprise.  The  senate,  without  making  any  farther  inquiry 
into  the  affair,  contented  themselves  with  advising  him  to  take  care  that  he 
observed  inviolably  the  treaty  made  with  the  Romans.  The  Bastarnae,  after 
having  gained  some  advantages  at  first,  were  at  length  induced,  the  greatest 
part  of  them  at  least,  to  return  to  their  own  country.  It  is  said,  that  having 
found  the  Danube  frozen  over,  in  endeavouring  to  pass  it,  the  ice  broke  under 
them,  and  a  great  number  of  them  perished  in  the  river. 

It  was  known  at  Rome  that  Perseus  had  sent  ambassadors  to  Carthage, 
and  that  the  senate  had  given  them  audience  in  the  night,  in  the  temple  of 
£sculapius.t  It  was  thought  proper  to  send  ambassadors  into  Macedonia,  to 
observe  the  conduct  of  that  prince.  He  had  lately  reduced  the  Dolopians^t 
who  refused  to  obey  him,  by  force  of  arms.  After  that  expedition,  he  ad- 
vanced toward  Delphos,  under  pretence  of  consulting  the  oracle,  but  in  reality, 
as  it  was  believed,  to  make  the  tour  of  Greece^  and  negotiate  alliances.  Thb 
journe^y  at  first,  alarmed  the  whole  countiy,  and  occasioned  so  general  a  con- 
sternation, that  even  Eumenes  did  not  think  himself  safe  in  Pergamus.  But 
Perseus,  as  soon  as  he  had  consulted  the  oracle,  returned  to  his  own  kingdom, 
]>assing  through  Phthiotis,  Achaia,  and  Thessaly,  without  committing  any  hos- 
tilities in  his  march.  He  afterwards  sent  either  ambassadors  or  circular  let- 
ters to  all  the  states  through  which  he  had  passed,  to  request  that  they  would 
forget  snch  subjects  of  discontent  as  thev  ra'ght  have  had  under  the  rdgn  of 
his  father,  which  ought  to  be  buried  in  his  grave. 

'  His  principal  intention  was  to  reconcile  himself  with  the  Aehaeans.  Their 
league,  and  the  city  of  Athens,  had  carried  their  hatred  and  resentment  so  high 
against  the  Macedonians,  as  to  prohibit  all  ^commerce  with  them  by  a  decree. 
This  declared  enmity  gave  the  slaves,  who  i^ed  from'  Achaia,  the  opportunity 
of  retiring  into  Macedonia,  where  they  found  an  assureid  asylum,  and  knew 
they  should  not  be  followed  or  claimed  after  that  general  interdiction.  Per 
seus  caused  all  these  slaves  to  be  seized,  and  sent  them  back  to  the  Achasans, 
with  an  obliging  letter,  in  which  he  exhorted  them  to  take  effectual  means  for 
preventing  their  slaves  from  making  his  dt  ninions  their  refuse  any  longer. 
This  was  tacitly  demanding  the  re-establbhment  of  their  ancient  commerce. 
Xenarchus,  who  was  at  that  time  in  office,  and  desired  to  make  his  court  to 
the  king,  seconded  his  demand  very  strongly,  and  was  supported  by  thase 
who  were  most  solicitous  for  recovering  their  slaves. 

^  Callicrates,  one  of  the  principal  persons  of  the  assemblv,  who  was  con 
vinced  that  the  safety  of  the  league  consisted  in  the  inviolable  observance  of 
the  treaty  concluded  with  the  Romans,  represented,  that  a  reconciliation  wi 
Macedonia  was  a  direct  infraction  of  it,  while  that  kingdom  was  making  pre 
parations  to  declare  war  against  Rome  as  soon  as  possible.     He  concluded, 
that  it  was  necessary  to  leave  things  in  theii  present  condition,  till  time  should 
explain  whether  their  fears  were  just  or  not :  that  if  Macedonia  corHinued  in 
peace  with  Rome,  it  would  be  time  enough,  when  that  appeared,  ^  re-establish 
commerce  with  them ;  without  which,  a  re-union  would  be  precipitate  and 
dangerous. 
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Archoa^  the  brother  of  Xenarchm^  who  spoke  tfter  CalUerttee.  did  hit  al- 
mcst  to  prove,  that  such  terrors  were  without  foundation ;  that  tne  question 
was  not  the  makinjarof  a  new  treaty  and  aiUance  with  Perseus^and  much  leaf 
to  break  with  the  Komans,  but  solely  to  reverse  a  decree  for  which  the  !»• 
justice  of  Philip  mi^ht  have  i^ven  rooni|  but  which  Perseus,  who  had  no  share 
in  his  father's  conduct,  was  undoubtedly  far  from  deserviur.  That  tint  prince 
could  not  but  be  assured,  that  in  case  of  war  against  the  Koniansythe  league 
would  not  fail  to  declare  for  them.  ^  But,"  added  he,  ^  while  the  peace  sub- 
sists, If  animosities  and«dissentions  are  not  made  to  cease  entirely^  it  is  at  least 
reasonable  to  suspend  them,  and  to  sleep  for  a  while.'' 

Nothing  was  concluded  in  this  assembly.  As  it  was  taken  amiss  that  the 
king  had  contented  himself  with  only  sending  them  a  letter,  he  aAerwmrds 
sent  ambas^iidors  to  the  assembl]^,  which  had  been  summoned  to  Megalopolis. 
Put  those  who  apprehended  giving  Rome  offence,  used  such  effectual  nieanS| 
that  they  were  refused  audience. 

The  ambassadors,  sent  by  the  senate  into  Macedonia,  reported,  at  their  re- 
turn,  that  they  could  not  get  access  to  the  king,  upon  pretence  that  he  was 
sometimes  abroad,  and  sometimes  indisposed ;  a  double  evasion  equally  false; 
That  for  the  rest  it  appeared  plainly,  that  |;reat  preparations  were  making  for 
war,  and  that  it  was  reasonable  to  expect  it  would  speedily  break  out  They 
igaVe  an  account,  also,  of  the  state  in  which  they  found  JBtolia ;  that  it  was  in 
l^reat  commotion  from  domestic  divisions,  which  the  violence  of  two  contend- 
ing parties  had  carried  into  vast  disorders ;  and  that  their  authority  had  not 
b^n  capable  of  reclaiming  and  appeasing  th^  persons  at  the  head  of  them.* 

Ab  Rome  expected  the  war  with  Macedonia,  preparations  were  made  for  it 
by  the  religious  ceremonies,  which,  among  the  Romans,  always  preceded  a 
declaration  of  war ;  that  is  to  say,  by  expiadon  of  prodigies,  and  various  sacri- 
fices offered  to  the  gods. 

.  Marcellus  was  one  of  the  ambassadors  whom  the  senate  had  sent  into  Grreece* 
After  having  appeased  as  much  as  possible  the  troubles  of  JBtolia,  he  went  into 
Peloponnesus,  where  he  caused  the  assembly  of  the  Aehaeans  to  be  summoned* 
He  extremely  applauded  their  zeal,  in  having  constandy  adhered  to  the  do* 
cree,  which  prohibited  all  commerce  with  the  kings  of  Macedonia*  This  was 
an  open  declaration  of  what  the.  Romans  thought  with  regard  to  Perseus. 

Tnat  prince  incessantly  solicbed  the  Grecian  cities,  by  frequent  embassies 
and  magni^cent  promises,  far  exceeding  his  power  to  perform.  They  were 
sufficiently  inclined  in  his  favour,  and  rather  more  than  in  that  of  Eumenes. 
though  the  latter  had  rendered  great  services  to  most  of  those  cities ;  ana 
those  of  his  own  dominions  would  not  have  changed  condition  with  such  as 
were  entirely  free.  There  was,  however,  no  comparison  between  the  two 
princes,  in  point  of  character  and  manners.  Perseus  was  utterly  infamous  for 
nis  crimes  and  cruelties.  He  was  accused  of  having,  murdered  his  wife  with 
his  own  hands,  after  the  death  of  .his  father;  of  having  despatched  Apelles. 
whose  aid  he  had  used  in  destroying  his  brother  ;^  and  of  having  committed 
inany  other  murders,  both  within  and  without  his  kingdom.  On  me  contrary^ 
Eumenes  had  rendered  himself  amiable  by  his  tendeiness  for  his  brothers  ana 
relations ;  by  his  justice  in  governing  his  subjects ;  and  by  his  generous  pro- 
pensity to  do  good,  and  to  serve  others.  Notwithstanding  this  difference  of 
character,  they  eave  Perseus  the  preference :  whether  the  ancient  grandeur 
of  the  Macedonian  kings  inspired  them  with  contempt  for  a  state,  whose  orU 

fia  was  wholly  recent,  and  which  they  had  seen  t£^e  birth ;  or  that  the  Greeks 
ad  some  change  in  view ;  or  because  they  were  pleased  with  having  some 
aupport  in  him  to  hold  the  Romans  in  respect. 

Perseus  \ris  particularly  attentive  in  cultivating  the  amity  cf  the  Rliodians, 
ttid  of  separating  then^  from  the  party  of  Rome.t     It  was  from  Rhodes  that 
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tfaodto,  the  diughter  tt  %Amiiem^etit  to  share  the  MacedoDMin  Aroiie  whh 
PeraecB,  in  marrying;  him.  The  Rhodians  had  fitted  him  out  as  fine  a  fleet 
as  could  be  imaf^ined.  Perseus  had  ftrmished  the  materials,  and  gave  gold 
fibboiis  to  every  sddier  and  seaman  who  came  with  Laodice.  A  sentence 
passed  by  Rome,  in  favour  of  the  Lycians  against  the  people  of  Rhodes,  had 
eitremely  exasperated  the  latter.  Peraeus  endeavoured  to  take  advantage  of 
their  resentment  against  Rome,  to  attach  them  to  himself. 

The  Romans  were  not  ignorant  of  the  measures  taken  by  Perseus  to  bring 
over  the  states  of  Greece  Into  his  views.  Eumenes  came  expressly  to  Rome, 
to  inform  them  at  large  of  his  proceedings.  He  was  received  there  with  all 
possible  marks  of  distinction.  He  declared,  that  besides  his  desire  to  pay  his 
noraage  to  the  gods  and  men,  to  whom  he  owed  an  establishment  which  left 
him  nothing  to  wish,  he  had  undertaken  this  voyage  exj^ressly,  to  advise  the 
aenate  in  person  to  be  upon  their  guard  agmnst  the  enterprises  of  rerseus.  That 
that  prince  had  inherited  his  father's  hatred  for  the  Romans,  as  well  as  hift 
crown  Bnd  omitted  no  preparations  for  a  war,  which  he  believed  in  a  manner 
Allen  to  him  In  right  of  succession.  That  the  long  peace  Macedonia  had  en- 
joyed supplied  him  with  the  means  of  raising  numerous  and  formidable  troops  ; 
that  he  had  a  rich  and  powerful  kingdom ;  that  he  was  himself  in  the  flower 
of  his  youth,  full  of  ardour  for  military  expeditions,  to  which  he  had  been  earlv 
inured,  in  the  sight,  and  under  the  conduct  of  his  father,  and  had  since  muck 
exercised  himseff  in  difierent  enterprises  against  hb  neighbours.  That  he  was 
highly  considered  by  the  cities  of  Greece  and  Asia,  without  seeming  to  have 
any  sort  of  m^rit  to  support  such  credit,  except  his  enmity  for  the  Komans  : 
that  he  was  upon  as  good  terms  with  powerful  kings:  that  he  had  espoused 
the  daughter  of  Seleucus,  and  given  ms  sister  in  marriage  to  Prusias :  that 
he  had  found  means,  to  engage  the  Bceotians  in  bis  interest,  a  very  warlike 
people,  whom  his  fatlier  had  never  been  able  to  bring  over ;  and  that,  but  for 
the  opposition  of  a  few  persons  well  afiected  to  the  I&mans,  he  had  certainly 
renewed  the  alKance  with  the  Achean  confederates ;  that  it  was  to  Perseus, 
the  .^olians  applied  for  aid  In  their  domestic  troubles,  and  not  to  the  Ro- 
mans :  that,  supported  by  these  powerful  allies,  he  made  such  preparations 
for  war  himself,  as  put  him  into  a  condition  to  dispense  with  any  foreign  aid : 
that  he  had  tlnity  thousand  foot,  five  thousand  horse,  and  provisions  for  ten 
3rears :  that  besides  his  immense  annual  revenues,  from  the  mines,  he  had 
enough  to  pay  ten  thousand  foreign  troops  for  a  like  number  of  years,  without 
rtekoning  those  of  his  kingdom  :  that  he  had  laid  up  in  his  arsenals  a  sufli* 
eient  quantity  of  arms  to  equip  three  armies  as  great  as  that  he  had  actually 
on  foot  y  and  that,  though  Macedonia  should  be  incapable  of  supplying  him 
with  troops,  Thrace  was  at  his  devotion,  which  was  an  inexhaustable  nursery 
of  soldiers.  Eumenes  added,  that  he  advanced  nothing  upon  the  simple  conjec- 
ture, but  upon  the  certain  knowledge  of  facts  founded  upon  the  best  informa- 
tion. **•  For  the  rest,"  said  he,  in  concluding,  ^  having  dischar^d  the  duty 
which  my  regard  and  gratitude  for  the  Roman  people  made  mdispensible, 
and  delivered  my  consdence,  it  only  remains  for  me  to  implore  all  the  gods 
and  goddesses,  that  they  would  inspire  you  with  sentiments  and  measures 
consistent  with  the  glory  of  your  empire,  and  the  preservation  of  your  friends 
and  allies,  whose  safety  depends  upon  yours."* 

The  senators  were  much  aflected  with  this  discourse.  Nothing  that  passed 
In  the  senate,  except  what  king  £umenes  had  spoken,  was  known  abroad,  or 
sufiered  to  be  made  public  at  first ;  so  inviolably  were  the  deliberatioii^  of  that 
august  assembly  kept  secret. 

The  ambassadors  from  king  Perseus  had  audience  some  days  aAer.  Thejr 
fiMind  the  senate  highty  prejudiced  against  their  master ;  and  what  HarpaliUL 
one  of  them,  said  In  lus  speech,  Infl^ed  them  stili  more  against  him.    B 
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wat»  that  P€ffMW  desired  to  be  bdieffd  upon  his  own  1^ 
he  had  neither  done  nor  said  any  dunf  that  argued  an  enemy.    Tbatt  as  for 
the  rest, if  he  discovered  that  thi^  were  obstinately  bent  upon  a  rupture  with, 
hiflDyhe  should  know  how  to  defend  himself  with  valour;  and  that  tne  fortune 
and  events  of  war  are  always  haxardous  and  uncertain. 

The  cities  m  Greece  and  Asta,  anxious  for  the  effect  which  those  embassies 
might  produce  at  Rome,  had  also  sent  deputies  thither  under  different  pretexts, 
especially  the  Rhodians,  who  suspected  that  Eumenes  had  joined  them  in  his 
accusation  against  Perseus,  and  were  not  deceived.  In  an  audience  granted 
them,  they  inveighed  vtolentlyagainst  Elumenes,  reproaching  him  with  having 
stirred  up  Lycia  arainst  the  lUiodians,  and  of  navmr  rendered  himself  more 
uisuppoitable  to  Asia,  than  Antiochus  hunself.  This  discourse  was  very 
agreinble  to  the  Asiatic  people,  who  secretlv  favoured  Perseus*  but  very  much 
displeased  the  senate,  and  had  no  other  effect  than  to  make  tnem  suspect  the 
Rhodians,  and  hold  £umenes  fai  higher  consideration,  from  this  kind  of  con- 
spiracy which  thesr  saw  formed  against  him.  He  was  dismissed,  in  const* 
quence,  with  the  highest  honours,  and  great  presents. 

Harpalus,  having  returned  into  Macedonia  with  the  utmost  diligence,  re- 

J>orted  to  Perseus,  that  he  had  left  the  Romans  in  a  disposition  not  to  defer 
ong  a  declaration  of  war  against  him.  The  king  was  not  displeased  on  that 
account,  believinp^  himself  in  a  condition,  with  me  great  preparations  he  had 
made-to  support  it  with  success.  He  was  more  particularly  rejoiced  at  a  rupture 
with  tumenes,  from  whom  he  suspected  that  Rome  had  been  apprized  of  his 
oiost  secret  measures,  and  began  by  declaring  against  him,  not  by  the  way  of 
arms,  but  by  that  of  the  most  criminal  treachery.  He  despatcned  Evander 
of  Ccjste,  the  general  of  hb  auxilMry  forces,  with  three  Macedonians,' who  had 
already  been  employed  by  him  upon  like  occasions,  to  assassinate  that  prince. 
Perseus  knew  that  he  was  preparing  for  a  journey  to  Delphos,  and  directed 
bis  assassins  to  Praxo,  a  woman  of  condition,  in  whose  house  he  had  lodged 
when  he  was  in  that  city.  They  lay  in  ambush  in  a  narrow  defile,  where  two 
men  could  not  pass  abreast.  When  the  kinc  came  there,  the  assassins  rolled 
two  great  stones  down  upon  him,  one  of  wliich  fell  upon  bis  head,  and  laid 
him  upon  the  earth  without  sense,  and  the  other  wounded  him  considerably 
in  the  shoulder ;  after  which  they  direw  a  number  of  smaller  stones  upon  him. 
All  that  were  with  him  fled,  except  one,  who  staid  to  assist  him.  The  assas- 
sins, believing  the  king  dead,  made  off,  to  the  top  of  mount  Parnassus.  ^  His 
officers  found  him,  when  they  relumed,  without  mution,  and  almost  without 
Kfe«  When  he  came  a  little  to  himself,  he  was  carried  to  Corinth,  and  from 
thence  into  the  bland  of  .£gina,  where  great  care  was  taken  to  cure  his  wounds, 
but  with  so  much  secrecy,  that  no  one  was  admitted  into  hb  chamber;  which 
gave  reason  to  believe  that  he  was  dead.  That  report  spread  even  to  Asia. 
Attains  gave  credit  to  it  too  soon  for  a  good  brother,  and,  looking  upon  himself 
already  as  kins,  was  preparing  to  espouse  the  widow.  Eumenes,  at  their  first 
interview,  could  not  forbear  makinr  him  some  gentle  reproaches  en  that" 
head,  though  he  had  at  first  resolved  to  dissemble  hb  sense  of  hb  brother's 
imprudence.* 

rerseus  had  attempted,  at  the  same  time,  to  poison  him  by  the  means  of 
RammittS,  who  had  made  a  voyage  into  Macfecfonia.  He  was  a  rich  citizen 
of  Brundusium,  who  received  in  his  house  all  the  Roman  renontls,  foreign 
lords,  and  even  princes,  who  passed  through  that  city.  The  King  put  into  hb 
hands  a  very  subtile  poison,  to  be  given  to  Eumenes,  when  he  should  come 
to  his  house.  Rammius  did  not  dare  to  refuse  tbb  commission,  whatever  hov^- 
ror  he  had  for  it,  lest  the  kii»  should  make  a  trial  of  the  draught  upon  hira- 
aelf ;  bat  he  set  out  with  a  mil  res<4ution  not  to  execute  it.  Having"  been 
Infon— d  that  Valerius  was  at  Chalcb^  upon  his  return  from  hb  embas^  into 
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Macedonia,  he  went  to  Wm,  discovered  the  whole,  and  attended  him  to  Rome. 
ValeriiM  also  carried  Praxo  thither  along  wifli  him,  at  whose  house  the  aseaf- 
rins  had  lodged  in  Delphos.  When  the  senate  had  heard  these  two  witnesses, 
after  such  black  attempts,  they  thought  it  unnecessary  to  deliberate  longer  upon 
declaring  war  against  a  prince,  who  made  use  of  assassinations  and  poison  to 
rid  himself  of  his  enemies,  and  proceeded  to  take  doe  measureii  for  die  success 
of  so  important  an  enterprise. 

Two  ambassadors,  who  arrived  at  Rome  about  the  same  time,  gave  the 
senate  great  pleasure.  The  first  came  from  Ariarathes,  king  of  Cappadocia, 
the  fifth  of  that  name.  He  sent  the  son,  whom  he  intended  for  his  sucoesso^ 
to  Rome,  to  be  educated  there,  from  his  earliest  infancy,  in  the  principles  of 
the  Romans,  and  to  form  himself  in  the  mat  art  of  reigning,  by  the  conver* 
sation  and  study  of  their  great  men  ;  and  he  desired  that  the  Roman  people 
would  take  him  into  their  care  and  tuition.  The  young  prince  was  received 
with  all  the  marks  of  distinction  that  could  be  shown  him,  and  thesenate  caused 
a  commodk>tts  house  to  be  provided  for  him  at  the  expense  of  the  public.  The 
^her  embassy  was  from  the  Thracians,  who  desired  to  be  admitted  into  tiie 
alliance  and  amity  of  the  Romans. 

As  soon  as  Eumenes  was  entirely  recovered,  he  repaired  to  Pergamus, 
and  applied  himself  to  making  preparations  for  war  with  uncommon  ard<Hir, 
excited  by  the  new  crime  of  his  enemy.  The  senate  sent  ambassadors  to  com- 
pliment him  upon  the  extreme  danger  he  htfd  escaped,  and  despatched  others 
at  the  same  time  to  confirm  the  kings,  their  allies,  in  their  ancient  amity  with 
the  Roman  people.* 

They  sent  also  to  Perseus  to  make  their  complaints,  and  to  demand  satis- 
faction. These  ambassadors,  seeing  they  could  not  have  audience  for  many 
d  ays,  set  out  in  order  to  return  to  Rome.  The  king  caused  them  to  be  recalled. 
They  repre8ented,thatby  the  treaty  concluded  with  Philip  his  lather,  and  after- 
wards renewed  with  him,  it  was  expressly  stipulated,  that  he  should  not  carry 
the  war  out  of  his  own  kin^om,  nor  attack  the  Roman  people.  They  then 
repeated  all  his  contraventions  of  that  treaty,  and  demanded -that  restitution 
should  be  made  to  the  allies,  of  all  he  had  taken  from  them  by  force.  The 
king  replied  only  with  rage  and  reproaches,  taxing  the  Romans  with  avarice 
and  pride,  and  of  treating  kings  wiui  insupportable  haughtiness,  to  whom  they 
pretended  to  dictate  laws  as  to  their  slaves.  On  their  demanding  a  positive 
answer,  he  referred  them  to  the  next  day,  when  he  intended  to  give  it  them 
in  writing.  The  substance  of  it  was,  that  the  treaty  concluded  with  his  father 
did  not  affect  him.  That  if  he  had  accepted  it,  it  was  not  because  he  ap- 
proved it,  but  because  he  could  do  no  otherwise,  not  being  sufficiently  esta- 
olished  upon  the  throne.  That  if  the  Romans  were  disposed  to  enter  into  » 
new  treaty,  and  would  propose  ref^sonable  conditions,  he  should  consult  what 
it  was  necesssary  for  him  to  do.  The  king,  after  having  delivered  this  writ- 
mg,  withdrew  immediately ;  and  the  ambassadors  declared,  that  the  Roman 
'.j^ple  renounced  his  alliance  and  amity.  The  king  returned  in  great  wrath, 
and  told  them  in  a  menacing  tone,  that  they  should  quit  his  kingdom  in  three 
days.  At  their  return  to  Rome,  they  reported  the  result  of  their  embassy ;  and 
added,  that  they  had  observed,  in  all  the  cities  of  Macedonia,  through  which 
they  passed,  that  great  preparations  were  making  for  war. 

The  ambassadors  who  had  been  sent  to  the4^ings,  their  allies^  reported  that 
they  found  Eumenes  in  Asia,  Antiochus  in  Syria,  and  Ptolemy  in  Egypt,  well 
inclined  to  the  Roman  people,  and  ready  to  do  every  thing  that  should  be  de- 
sired of  them.  The  senate  would  not  grant  audience  to  the  ambassadors  of 
Gentius^  king  of  Illyria,  who  was  accused  of  holding  intdii^nce  with  Per- 
seus ;  and  deferred  hearing  those  from  the  Rhodians,  who  had  also  rendered 
diemseives  suspected,  till  tne  new  consuls  entered  npon  their  office.    But  to 
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IKreteot  loss  of  time,  orders  were  riven  for  fitting^  out  a  fleet  of  fifty  galleys,  to 
Mil  as  soon  as  pos«ble  for  Macedonia,  which  was  executed  without  delay. 

P.  Licinius  Crassus  and  C.  Casshis  Longinos,  were  elected  consuls,  and 
Macedonia  fell  by  lot  to  Lkinius.* 

Not  only  Rome  and  Italy,  but  all  the  kings  and  cities,  both  of  Europe  and 
Asia,  had  their  attention  drawn  to  the  two  great  powers  on  the  point  of  en- 
tering into  a  war. 

Euraenes  was  animated  with  an  ancient  hatred  aninst  Perseus,  and  stiA 
more  by  the  new  crime,  which  had  almost  cost  himnis  life,  m  his  voyage  to 
Delphos. 

Prusias,  king  of  Bithynia,  had  resolved  to  stand  neutral,  and  wait  the  event. 
He  flattered  himself,  that  the  Romans  would  not  insist  upon  his  takmg  up  arms 
against  his  wife's  brother,  and  hoped,  that  if  Perseus  were  victorioiiSyne  would 
eauly  acquiesce  in  his  neutrality  at  the  request  of  his  sister. 

Ariarathes,king  of  Cappadocia,besides  having  promised  to  aid  the  Romans 
adhered  inviolably,  both  m  war  and  peace^  to  Uie  part^  which  Eumenes  es* 
poosed,  after  having  contracted  an  affinity  with  him,  by  giving  him  his  daughtei 
m  marriase. 

Antiocnus  had  formed  a  desirn  to  possess  himself  of  Egsrpt,  relying  upon' 
the  weakness  of  the  king's  youth,  and  the  indolence  and  cowardice  of  those 
«who  had  the  care  of  his  person  and  affairs.  He  imagined,  that  he  had  found 
a  plaasible  pretext  for  making  war  upon  that  prince,  by  disputing  Coelosyria 
wjth  him ;  and  that  the  Romans,  employed  in  the  war  with  Macedonia,  would 
not  obstruct  his  ambitious  desires.  He  had,  however,  declared  to  the  senate 
by  his  ambassadors,  that  they  might  dispose  of  all  his  forces,  and  had  repeated 
the  same  promise  to  the  ambassadors  whom  the  Romans  had  sent  to  him. 

Ptolemy  through  his  tender  age,  was  incapable  of  resolving  for  himself.  His 
guardians  made  preparations  for  the  war  with  Antiochus,  in  defence  of  Ccelo* 
Syria,  and  promised  to  contribute  every  thing  in  their  power  to  the  aid  of  the 
Romans  in  the  Macedonian  war. 

Masinissa  supplied  the  Romans  with  corn,  troops,  and  elephants,  and  in* 
tended  to  send  his  son  Misagenes  to  join  them.  His  plan  and  political  motives 
were  the  effect  of  his  desire  to  possess  himself  of  the  Carthaginian  territories. 
If  the  Romans  conquered,  he  conceived  it  impossible  to  execute  that  project, 
because  they  would  never  suffer  him  to  ruin  the  Carthaeinians  entirely ;  in 
which  case  he  shauld  contmue  in  his  present  condition.  If,  on  the  contrary, 
the  Roman  power,  which  alone  prevented  biro,  out  of  policy,  from  extending 
his  conquests,  and  at  that  time  sqpported  Carthage,  should  happen  to  be  re- 
duced, he  expected,  in  consequence,  to  make  himself  master  of  all  Africa. 

Gentius,  king  of  Illyria,  had  only  rendered  himself  much  suspected  by  the 
Romans,  without  knowing,  however,  which  party  (ie  should  choose ;  and  it 
seemed,  that  if  he  adherea  to  either,  it  would  be  rather  out  of  caprice  and 
by  chance,  than  from  any  fixed  j^an  or  regular  project. 

As  for  Cotys  of  Thrace,  lung  of  the  Odrysse,  ne  had  declared  openly  for 
the  Macedonians. 

Such  was  the  disposition  of  the  kinp  with  regard  to  the  Macedonian  war. 
As  for  the  states  and  free  cities,  the  people  were  universally  inclined  in  favour 
of  Perseus  and  the  Macedonians.  The  opinions  of  the  persons  in  authority 
among  those  people  were  divided  into  three  classes.  Some  of  them  abandoned 
tbemselv^  so  abjectly  to  the  RomaBs,4hat  by  thdr  blind  devotion  to  them, 
they  lost  all  credit  and  reputation  with  their  citizens;  and  of  these,  few  con- 
cerned themselves  about  the  justice  of  the  Roman  government,  most  of  them 
having  no  other  views  than  tiieir  private  interest ;  convinced  that  their  power 
in  theur  cities  would  subsist  in  proportion  to  the  services  they  should  render 
the  Romans.  The  second  class  was  of  those  who  assented  entirely  to  the 
king's  measures  ;  some,  because  their  debts,  and  the  bad  state  of  their  affai*- 
tnade  them  desire  a  change ;  o^ers,  because  the  pomp  that  reigns  in  the  cw 
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of  kingt,  upon  which  Panwus  valued  himsdf,  amed  best  iMddi  Amr  own  fittk 
pride  and  vanity.  A  third  class,  which  were  the  most  prudent  and  judicious, 
S"  it  were  absolutely  necessary  to  take  either  part,  would  have  preferred  the 
Roman's  to  the  king's ;  but  had  it  been  left  to  their  choice,  they  would  have 
been  best  satisfied,  that  neither  of  the  parties  should  become  too  powerful  by 
reducing  the  other ;  and,  by  preserving  a  kind  of  equality  and  balance,  should 
always  continue  in  peace :  because  then,  one  of  them,  by  taking  the  weaker 
itates  under  its  protection  whenever  the  other  should  attempt  to  oppress  them, 
would  render  the  condition  of  all  more  happy  and  secure.  In  this  kind  of 
indeterminate  neutrality  they  saw,  as  from  a  plac^  of  safety,  the  battles  and 
dangers  of  those  who  had  engaged  in  either  party. 

The  Romans,  after  having,  according  to  their  laudable  custom,  discharged 
all  the  duties  of  relisf ion,  offered  solemn  prayers  and  sacrifices  to  the  gods,  and 
made  vows  for  the  happy  success  of  the  enterprise  they  had  been  so  long  pre- 
paring for,  declared  war  in  form  against  Perseus,  king  of  Macedonia,  except 
he  made  immediate  satisfaction  in  regard  to  the  several  grievances  already 
ipore  than  once  explained  to  him. 

At  the  same  ti me j^ ambassadors  arrived  from  him,  who  said  that  the  kin^ 
thei!"  master  was  greatly  surprised  at  their  having  sent  troojjs  into  Macedonia, 
and  that  he  was  ready  to  give  the  senate  all  the  satisfaction  in  his  power.  As 
it  was  known  that  Perseus  sought  only  to  gain  time,  they  were  answered,  that, 
the  consul  Licinius  would  soon  be  in  Macedonia  with  his  army,  and  that,  if 
the  king  desired  peace  in  earnest,  he  might  send  his  ambassadors  to  him.  but 
that  he  need  not  give  himself  the  trouble  of  sending  any  more  into  Italy,  where 
they  would  not  be  received ;  and  for  themselves,  they  were  ordered  to.  quit  it 
in  twelve  days.  . 

The  Romans  omitted  nothing  that  might  contribute  to  the  success  of  their 
arms.  They  despatched  ambassadors  on  all  sides  to  their  allies,  to  animate  and 
confirm  those  who  persisted  to  adhere  to  them,  to  determine  such  as  were 
fluctuating  and  uncertain,  and  to  intimidate  those  who  appeared  inclined  to 
break  with  them.* 

While  they  were  at  Larissa  in  Thessaly,  ambassadors  arrived  there  from 
Perseus,  who  had  orders  to  address  themselves  to  Marbius,  one  of  the  Roman 
ambassadors,  to  remind  him  of  the  ancient  ties  of  friendship  his  father  had  con- 
tracted with  Philip,  and  to  demand  an  interview  between  him  and  their  mas- 
ter. Marcius  answered,  that  his  father  had  often  spoken  of  king  Philip's 
friendship  and  hospitality,  and  appointed  a  place  near  the  river  Peneus  for 
the  interview.  They  went  thither  some  days  after.  The  king  had  a  great 
retinue  and  was  surrounded  with  a  crowd  of  great  lords  and  guards.  Thu 
ambassadors  were  no  less  attended  :  many  of  the  citizens  of  Larissa,  and  uf 
the  deputies  from  other  states,  who  had  repaired  thither,  making  it  a  duty  to 
go  with  them,  well  pleased  with  that  opportunity  of  carrying  home  what  they 
should  see  and  hear.  They  had,  besides,  a  curiosity  to  be  present  at  an  in- 
terview between  a  great  king  and  the  ambassadors  of  the  most  powerful  peo- 
ple in  the  world. 

After  some  difficulties,  which  arose  about  the  ceremonial,  were  removed  in 
favour  of  the  Romans,  who  had  the  precedency,  they  commenced  the  con- 
ference. Their  meeting  was  highly  respectful  on  both  sides.  They  did  not 
treat  each  other  like  enemies,  but  rather  as  friends  bound  in  the  sacred  ties 
of  hospitality.  Marcius,  who  spoke  first,  began  by  e^cusinff  himself  for  the 
unhappy  necessity  he  was  under  of  reproaching  a  prince,  lof  whom  he  had 
the  highest  consideration.  He  afterwards  expatiated  upon  all  the  causes  of 
complaint  which  the  Roman  people  had  against  him,  and  his  various  infractions 
of  treaty  with  them.  He  insisted  very  stronglv  on  his  attempt  upon  Eumenes. 
and  concluded  with  professing,  that  he  should  be  pleased  if  the  king  would 
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assign  good  reasons  for  his  conduct,  and  thereby  enable  him  to  plead  his  cause, 
and  justify  him  before  tlie  senate. 

Perseus,  afler  having  touched  lightly  upon  the  affair  of  Euraenes^  which  lie 
seemed  astonished  that  any  one  should  presume  to  impute  to  him,  without  any 
proof,  rather  tlian  to  so  many  others  or  that  prince's  enemies,  entered  into  a 
lonff  discourse,  and  replied,  in  the  best  manner  possible^to  the  several  heads 
of  the  accusation  against  him.  **  Of  this  I  am  assured,"  said  he,  in  concluding, 
^  that  my  conscience  does  not  reproach  me  with  having  committed  any  fault 


i  am  pursued,  as  guilty  of  the  blackest  and  most  enormous  crimes*  and  neitlier 
to  be  expiated  nor  forgiven.  It  must  be  without  foundation,  that  tne  clemency 
and  wisdom  of  the  luiman  people  is  universally  extolled,  if  for  such  slight 
causes  as  scarcely  merit  complaint  and  remonstrance,  they  take  up  arms,  and 
make  war  upon  kings  in  alliance  with  them."* 

The  result  of  this  conference  was,  that  Perseus  should  send  new  ambassa- 
dors to  Rome,  m  order  to  try  all  possible  means  to  prevent  a  rupture  and  open 
war.  This  was  a  snare  laid  by  the  artful  commissioner  for  the  king's  inad« 
vertency,  and  to  gain  time.  He  at  first  feigned  great  difficulties  in  comply- 
ing with  the  truce  demanded  by  Perseus,  for  time  to  send  his  ambassadors  to 
Rome,  and  seemed  at  last  to  yield  out  of  consideration  for  the  king.  The  true 
reason  was,  because  the  Romans  had  not  yet  either  troops  or  generab  in  a  con* 
dition  to  act ;  whereas,  on  the  side  of  Perseus,  every  thing  was  ready ;  and, 
if  he  had  not  been  amused  by  the  vain  hope  of  a  peace,  he  might  have  taken 
advantage  of  a  conjuncture  so  favourable  for  himself,  and  so  adverse  to  his 
enemies,  to  have  entered  upon  action. 

After  this  interview,  the  Koman  ambassadors  advanced  into  Bceotia.  where 
there  had  been  great  commotions ;  some  declaring  for  Perseus,  and  otners  for 
the  Romans ;  but  at  length  the  latter  party  prevailed.  The  Thebans,  and 
the  other  people  of  Boeotia,  by  their  example,  made  an  aUiaace  with  the  Ro» 
mans ;  each  by  their  own  deputies,  and  not  by  the  eonsentof  the  whole  body 
of  the  nation,  according  to  the  ancient  custom.  In  this  manner  the  Boeotians 
from  having  rashly  engaged  in  the  party  of  Perseus  after  having  formed^ 
through  a  long  course  of  time,  a  republic  which  on  several  occasions  had  pre* 
served  itself  from  the  greatest  dangers^  saw  themselves  separated  ajid  governed 
by  as  many  councils  as  there  were  cities  in  the  province;  all  of  which  in  the 
sequel  remained  independent  of  each  other,  aifd  formed  no  longer  one  united 
league  as  at  first.  This  was  the  object  of  the  Roman  policy,  which  divided 
them  to  make  them  weak ;  well  knowing,  that  it  was  much  easier  to  bring  them 
into  their  measures,  and  subject  them  by  that  means,  than  if  their  union  con- 
tinued. No  other  cities  in  Bceotia,  except  Coronaea,  and  Haliartus,  remained 
in  alliance  with  Perseus. 

From  Boeotia  the  commissioners  went  into  Peloponnesus.  The  assembly  of 
the  Achaean  league  was  summoned  to  Argos.  Tney  demanded  only  a  thou- 
sand men  to  garrison  Chalcis.  till  the  Roman  army  should  enter  Greece  ; 
which  troops  were  ordered  thither  immediately.  Marcius  and  Aalius,  having 
terminated  the  affairs  of  Greece,  returned  to  Rome  in  the  beginning  of  the 
winter. 

About  the  same  time,  Rome  sent  new  commissioners  into  the  most  con^d 
erable  islands  of  Asia,  to  exhort  them  to  send  powerful  aid  into  the  field  against 
Perseus.     The  Rhodians  signalized  themselves  upon  this  occasion.     Hegesi-. 
lochus,  who  was  at  that  time  prytanis,  Ca  principal  magistrate)  had  prepared 
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the  people,  by  representing  to  them,  that  it  was  neeenary  to  efface  bv  actioDS. 
and  not  by  words,  the  bad  impressions  with  which  Eunienes  had  endeayoared 
to  inspire  the  Romans,  in  regard  to  their  fidelity :  so  that,  upon  the  arrival  c^ 
the  ambassadors,  they  showed  them  a  fleet  of  forty  ships  entirely  equipped, 
and  ready  to  sail  upon  the  (irst  orders.  This  agreeable  surprise  was  highlv 
pleasing  to  the  Romans,  who  returned  from  thence  exceedingly  satisfied  witk 
so  distin^ished  a  zeal,  which  had  prevented  their  demands.* 

Perseus^  in  consequence  of  his  interview  with  Marcius,  sent  ambassadors  ty 
Rome,  to  treat  there  upon  what  had  been  proposed  in  that  conference.  He  desk 
patdied  other  ambassadors  with  letters  for  Rhodes  and  Byzantium,  in  which  he 
explained  what  had  passed  in  the  interview,  and  deduced  at  large  the  reasonii 
upon  which  his  conduct  was  founded.  He  exhorted  the  Rhodians  in  particiH 
lar  to  remain  quiet,  and  to  wait  as  spectators,  only  till  thej^  saw  what  reso* 
lutions  the  Romans  would  take.  **  If,  contrary  to  the  treaties  subsisting  be- 
tween us, they  attack  me,  you  will  be,'*  said  he,**  the  mediators  between  the 
two  nations.  All  the  world  is  interested  in  their  continuing  to  live  in  peace, 
and  it  behoves  none  more  than  you  to  endeavour  their  reconciliation.  De^ 
fenders  not  only  of  your  own,  but  the  liberty  of  all  Greece,  the  more  seal 
and  ardour  you  have  for  so  rreat  a  good,  the  more  you  ought  to  be  upon  your 
euard  against  whoever  should  attempt  to  inspire  you  with  different  sentiments. 
You  cannot  but  know,  that  the  certain  means  of  reducing  Greece  to  slavery, 
is  to  make  it  dependent  upon  one  people  only,  without  leaving  it  any  other  to 
have  recourse  to."t  The  ambassadors  were  received  with  great  respect ;  but 
were  answered,  that  in  case  of  war,  the  king  was  desired  not  to  rely  upon  the 
Rhodians,  nor  to  demand  any  thing  of  them  in  prejudice  to  the  alliance  they 
had  made  with  the  Romans.  The  same  ambassadors  were  also  sent  into 
fioeotia,  where  they  had  almost  as  little  reason  to  be  satisfied ;  only  two  small 
cities,  Coronsea  and  Haliartus..  separating  from  the  Thebans  to  embrace  the 
king's  party. 

Marcius  and  Atilius,  at  their  return  to  Rome,  reported  to  the  senate  th< 
success  of  their  commission.  They  dwelt  particularly  upon  the  address  of 
their  stratagem  to  deceive  Perseus  by  granting  him  a  truce,  which  prevented 
him  from  beginning  the  war  immediately  with  advantage,  as  he  might  have 
donc^  and  gave  the  Romans  time  to  complete  their  preparations,  and  to  take 
the  field.  They  did  not  forget  their  success  in  dissolving  the  general  assembly 
of  the  Bceotians,  to  prevent  their  uniting  with  Macedonia  by  common  consent 

The  greatest  part  of  the  senate  expressed  great  satisfaction  in  so  wise  n 
conduct,  which  argued  profound  policy,  and  uncommon  ability,  in  negotiation. 
But  the  old  senators,  who  had  imbibed  other  principles,  and  persevered  in  their 
ancient  maxims,  said,  they  did  not  see  the  Roman  character  sustained  in  such 
dealing.  That  their  ancestors,  relying  more  upon  true  valour  than  fraud,  used 
to  make  war  openly  and  not  in  disguise  and  under  cover ;  that  such  unworthy 
artifices  became  the  Carthaeinians  and  Grecians,  with  whom  it  was  more  glo« 
rious  to  deceive  an  enemy,  than  conquer  him  by  open  force.  That  stratagem 
sometimes,  in  the  moment  of  action,  seemed  to  succeed  better  than  valour ; 
but  that  a  victory  obtained  vigorously  in  a  battle,  where  the  force  of  the  troops 
on  each  side  was  tried  as  near  as  possible,  ana  which  the  enemy  could  not 
ascribe  cither  to  chance  or  cunning,  was  of  a  much  more  lasting  effect,  because 
It  left  a  strong  conviction  of  the  victor's  superior  force  and  bravery.  • 

Notwithstanding  these  remonstrances  of  tne  ancient  senators,  who  could  not 
approve  these  new  maxims  of  policy,  that  part  of  the  senate  which  preferred 
the  useful  to  the  honourable,  were  much  the  majority  upon  this  occasion,  and . 
they  expressed  their  approbation  of  the  conduct  of  the  two  commisidoners. 

Mareiils  was  sent  again  with  some  galleys  into  Greece,  to  regulate  affairs  as 

■— — ' — ,         ■  ,  ■  — ^ 
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kofboaki  think  mast  consistent  with  the  service  of  the  public,  and  Atilhii  into 

Thessaly.to  take  possessKHi  of  LarissBylest^upon  tlie  expiration  of  the  truce, 
Perseus  snould  make  himself  master  of  that  important  place,  the  capital  of  the 
country.  Lentulus  was  also  sent  to  Thebes,  to  have  an  eye  upon  Bc^otia. «, 
Though  the  war  with  Perseus  was  resolved  on  at  Rome,  the  senate  eavi 
audience  to  his  ambassadors.  They  repeated  the  same  things  which  had  been 
said  in  the  interview  with  Marcius,  and  endeavoured  to  justify  tlieir  master 
principally  upon  the  attempt  he  was  accused  of  havin^^  made  on  the  person 
of  Eumenes.  They  were  heard  with  little  or  no  attention,  and  the  senate  or- 
dered them,  and  all  the  Macedonians  at  Rome,  to  quit  the  city  iramediatelfi 
and  Italy  in  thirty  days.  The  consul  Licinius,  who  was  to  command  in  Ma- 
cedonia, had  orders  to  march  as  soon  as  possible  with  his  army.  The  prae- 
tor Lucretius,  who  had  th^  command  of  the  fleet,  set  out  with  forty-five  gal- 
leys from  Cephalonia,  and  arrived  in  five  days  at  Naples,  where  ne  was  to 
wait  for  the  land  forces« 

SECTION  II. — LlCIinUS  AND  PERSEUS  JAKZ  THE  FIELD.      TRK  LATTCK  HAS  AT 

FIRST  CONSIDERABLY  THE  ADVANTAGE. 

The  consul,  Licinius,  afler  having:  offered  his  vows  to  the  gods  in  the  Ca- 
pitol, set  out  from  Rome,  covered  with  a  coat  of  arms,  according  to  the  custom. 
The  departure  of  the  consuls,  says  Livy,  was  always  attended  with  great  so- 
lemnity, and  an  incredible  concourse  of  jpeople,  especially  upon  an  important 
war.  and  against  a  powerful  enemy.  Besides  the  interest  everv  individual 
mignt  have  in  the  glory  of  the  consul,  the  citizens  were  induced  to  throne  about 
him.  out  of  curiosity  to  see  the  general  to  whose  prudence  and  valour  tlie  fate 
n(  tne  republic  was  confided.  A  thousand  anxious  thoughts  presented  them- 
selves at  that  time  to  their  minds  upon  the  events  of  the  war,  which  are  always 
precarious  and  uncertain.  They  remembered  the  defeats  which  had  happened 
through  the  bad  conduct  and  temerity,  and  the  victories  for  which  they  were 
indebted,  to  the  wisdom  and  courage  of  their  generals.  **  What  mortal,"  said 
they,  '^  can  know  the  fate  of  a  consul  at  his  departure ;  whether  we  shall  see 
him  with  his  victorious  array  return  in  triumpn  to  the  Capitol,  from  whence 


ticularly  by  that  against  the  Romans,  added  very  much  to  the  reputation  of 
Perseus :  and  every  body  knew,  from  his  succession  to  the  crown,  a  war  had 
been  expected  from  him.  Full  of  such  thoughts,  the  citizens  conducted  the 
consul  out  of  the  city.  C.  Claudius,  and  Q.  Mutius,  who  had  both  been  con- 
suls, did  not  tliink  it  beneath  them  to  serve  in  his  arniy  in  quality  of  military 
tribunes,  or  as  colonels,  or  brigadiers,  and  went  with  him,  accompanied  also 
by  r.  Lentulus,  and  the  two  Manlii  Acidini.  The  consul  repaired  in  their  com- 
pany to  Brundusium,  whfch  was  the  rendezvous  of  the  army,  and,  passing  the 
sea  with  all  his  troops,  arrived  at  Nymphaeum,  in  the  country  of  (he  Apollo- 


luans.* 


Perseus,  some  days  before,  upon  the  return  of  his  ambassadors  from  Rome, 
and  their  assuring  him,  tliat  there  remained  no  hope  of  peace,  held  a  great 
council,  in,  which  opinions  were  different.  Some  thought  it  necessary  for  him 
either  to  pay  tribute,  if  required,  or  give  up  a  part  of  his  dominions,  if  the 
Romans  insisted  upon  it ;  in  a  word,  to  suffer  every  thing  supportable  for  the 
sake  of  peace,  rather  than  expose  his  person  and  kingdom  to  the  danger  of 
entire  destruction.  That  if  a  part  of  his  kingdom  was  lefi  him,  time  and  chance 
might  produce  favourable  conjunctures,  to  put  him  in  a  condition,  not  only  to 
recover  all  he  had  k)st,but  to  render  him  formidable  to  those  wh^  at  present 
made  Macedonia  tremble. 

•m im    '    >■>  -■■— .     .■ — '.  ■■     I      M     .      -IT.  I.       ,  ,  ■         ■ 
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The  |;reater  number  were  of  a  qaite  different  opinion.  They  insisted^thal 
by  making  cession  of  a  part,  he  must  determine  to  lose  all  his  kingdom.  That 
it  was  neither  money  nor  land  that  incited  the  ambition  of  the  Romans,  but 
universal  empire.  That  they  knew  the  ^atest  king;doms  and  most  powerful 
efllpires  were  subject  to  frequent  revolutions.  That  they  had  humbled,  or 
rather  ruined  Carthaee,  without  taking  possession  of  its  territories:  content- 
ing themselves  with  keeping  it  in  awe  by  the  neighbourhood  of  Masinissa. 
That  they  had  driven  Antiochus  and  his  son  beyond  Mount  Taurus.  That 
there  was  no  kingdom  but  Macedonia  to  give  umbrage  to,  or  oppose  the  Ro< 
mans.  That  prudence  required  Perseus,  while  he  was  still  master  of  it,  to  con- 
sider seriously  with  himself,  whether,  by  making  the  Romans  sometimes  one 
concession,  and  sometimes  another,  he  was  resolved  to  see  himself  deprived 
of  all  power,  expelled  from  his  dominions,  and  obliged  to  ask  as  a  favour 
from  the  Romans,  permission  to  retire  and  confine  himself  in  Samothracia,  or 
some  other  island,  there  to  pass  the  remainder  of  his  days  in  contempt  and 
misery,  with  the  mortification  of  surviving  his  glory  and  empire :  or  whether 
he  would  choose  to  hazard  in  arms  all  the  dangers  of  the  war  in  defence  of 
his  fortunes  and  dignity,  as  became  a  man  of  courage ;  and  in  case  of  being 
victorious,  have  the  glory  of  delivering  the  world  from  the  Roman  yoke.  That 
there  would  be  no  more  wonder  in  driving  the  Romans  out  of  Greece,  than  in 
driving  Hannibal  out  of  Italy.  Besides,  was  it  consistent  for  Perseus,  after 
having  opposed  his  brother  with  all  his  efforts,  when  he  attempted  to  usurp 
his  crown,  to  resign  it  meanly  to  strangers,  who  endeavoured  to  wrest  it  out  of 
his  hands  ?  That,  in  fine,  all  the  world  agreed,  that  there  was  nothing  more 
inglorious,  than  to  give  up  empire  without  resistance ;  nor  more  laudable,  than 
to  have  used  all  possible  endeavours  to  preserve  it. 

This  council  was  held  at  Pella,  the  ancient  capital  of  Macedonia.  ^'  Since 
you  think  it  so  necessary,"  said  the  king,^*  let  us  make  war  then  with  the  help 
of  the  gods."  He  gave  orders  at  the  same  time  to  his  generals,  to  assemble 
all  their  troops  at  Citium,  whither  he  went  soon  after  himself,  with  all  the 
lords  of  his  court,  and  his  regiments  of  guards,  after  having  offered  a  sacrifice 
of  a  hecatomb,  or  one  hundred  oxen,  to  Minerva  Alcidema.  He  found  the 
whole  army  assembled  there.  It  amounted,  including  the  foreign  troops,  to 
thirty-nine  thousand  foot,  of  whom  almost  half  composed  the  phalanx,  and  four 
thousand  horse.  It  was  agreed,  that  since  the  army  whicn  Alexander  the 
Great  led  into  Asia,  no  kin^  of  Macedonia  had  commanded  one  so  numerous. 

It  was  twenty-six  years  smce  Philip  had  made  peace  with  the  Romans,  and 
as  during  all  that  time  Macedonia  had  remained  in  tranquillit}^  and  without 
any  considerable  war,  there  were  in  it  great  numbers  of  youth  capable  of  bear- 
ing arms,  who  had  already  begun  to  exercise  and  form  themselves  in  the 
wars  which  Macedonia  had  supported  against  the  Thracians  their  neighbours. 
Philip  besides,  and  Perseus  after  him,  had  long  before  formed  the  design  of  un- 
d<^rtakinp:  a  war  with  the  Romans.  Hence  it  was,  that  at  the  time  we  speak  of, 
every  thing  was  ready  for  beginning  it.        ' 

Perseus,  before  he  took  the  field,  thought  it  necessary  to  harangue  his  troops 
He  mounted  his  throne  therefore,  and  from  thence,  having  his  two  sons  on 
each  side  of  him,  spoke  to  them  with  great  force.  He  began  with  a  long  re- 
cital of  all  the  injuries  the  Romans  had  committed  with  regard  to  his  father, 
which  had  induced  him  to  resolve  to  take  up  arms  ajjainst  them ;  but  that 
sudden  d^^th  had  prevented  him  from  putting  that  design  in  execution.  He 
added,  that  Immediately  after  the.xleath  of  Philip,  the  Romans  had  sent  am- 
bassadors to  kim,and  at  the  same  time  marched  troops  into  Greece,  to  take 
possession  of  ttj«»  strongest  places.''  That  afterwards,  in  order  to  gain  time, 
they  had  amused  him  during  all  the  winter  with  deceitful  interviews,  and  a  pre- 
tended truce,  undw'ijthe  specious  pretext  of  negotiating  a  reconciliation.  He 
^ared  the  w^"^,  army,  which  was  actually  on  its  march,  with  that  of 
^acedonian^  ^<Vhich,in  nis  opinioniWas  much  superior  to  the  otheTiiiot 
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cnly  in  the  number  and  valour  of  flie  troops,  iHit  in  ammunition  and  provi* 
sbns  of  war,  laid  up  with  infinite  care  for  many  years.  **  It  remains,  therefore 
Macedonians,'' said  he,  in  concluding^,  ^only  to  act  with  the  same  coiirai; 
your  ancestors  showed,  when,  bavinft  triumplied  oter  all  Europe,  they  crossed 
into  Asia^  and  set  no  other  bounds  to  their  conquests,  than  those  of  the  uni- 
verse. You  are  not  now  to  carry  your  arms  to  the  extremities  of  the  east,  bat 
to  defend  yourselves  in  the  possession  of  the  kinedom  of  Macedonia.  When 
the  Romans  attacked  my  father,  they  covered  that  unjust  war  with  the  false 
presence  of  r&«stablbbing  the  ancient  liberty  of  Greece ;  the  present  they 
undertake  without  any  disguise,  to  reduce  aud  enslave  Macedonia.  That 
haughty  people  cannot  bear  that  the  Roman  emphre  should  have  any  king  for 
Its  neigtibour,  nor  that  any  warlike  nation  should  have  arms  for  their  defence. 
For  you  may  be  assured,  that  if  you  refuse  to  make  war,  and  will  submit  to  the 
orders  of  those  insultinr  masters,  you  must  resolve  to  deliver  up  your  arms, 
with  your  khig  and  his  Kingdom,  to  them.^' 

At  these  words  the  whole  army,  which  had  expressed  no  immoderate  ap> 
plause  for  the  rest  of  his  discourse,  raised  cries  of  anger  and  indignation, 
exhorting  the  king  to  entertain  the  best  hopes,  and  demanding  earnestly  to 
be  led  against  the  enem^. 

Perseus  then  cave  audience  to  the  ambassadors  from  the  cities  of  Macedonia, 
who  came  to  oner  him  monev  and  provisions  for  the  use  of  the  army,  each 
according  to  their  power.  Tne  king  thanked  them  in  the  kindest  manner,  but 
did  not  accept  their  offers ;  giving  for  his  reason,  that  the  army  was  abundantly 
provided  with  all  things  necessary.  He  only  demanded  carriages  for  Xm 
battering  rams,  catapultas,  and  other  machines  of  vrar. 

The  two  armies  wei*e  now  in  motion.  That  of  the  Macedonians,  after  soma 
days  march,  arrived  at  Sycuriuin.  a  city  situated  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Oeta  $ 
the  consul's  was  at  Gomphi,  in  Thessaly,  after  having  surmounted  the  most 
incredible  difficulties  in  ways  and  defiles  almost  impassable.  The  Romans 
themselves  .confessed,  that  had  the  enemy  defended  those  passes,  they  might 
easily  have  destroyed  their  whole  army  in  them.  The  consul  advanced  within 
three  miles  of  the  country  called  Tripolis,  and  encamped  upon  the  banks  of 
the  river  Peneus. 

At  the  same  time,  Eumenes  arrived  at  Chalcis  with  hif  brother  Attains  and 
Athenseus ;  Phileterus,  the  fourth,  was  left  at  Perganius  for  the  defence  of  the 
country.  Eumenes  and  Attalus  joined  the  consul  with  four  thousand  foot  and 
a  thousand  horse.  They  had  left  Athenaeus  with  two  thousand  foot  at  Chalcis, 
to  reinforce  the  garrison  of  that  important  place.  The  allies  sent  also  other 
troops,  though  their  numbers  'were  inconsiderable,  and  some  galleys.  Per* 
seus,  in  the  mean  time,  sent  out  several  detachments  to  ravage  the  country 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Pherse,in  hopes  that  if  the  consul  should  quit  his  camp, 
and  march  to  the  aid  of  the  cities  in  his  alliance,  that  he  might  surprise  and 
attack  him  to  advantage ;  but  he  was  disappointed,  and  obliged  to  content 
himself  with  distributing  the  booty  he  had  made  among  his  soldiers,  which  was 
very  considerable,  and  consisted  principally  in  cattle  of  all  sorts. 

The  consul  and  king  held  each  of  them  a  council  at  the  same  time,  in  order 
to  resolve  in  what  manner  to  begin  the  war.  The  king,  proud  of  having  been 
suffered  to  ravage  the  twritories  of  the  Pherjeans  without  opposition,  thought 
it  adviseable  to  go  and  attack  the  Romans  in  their  camp  without  loss  of  time. 
The  Romans  judged  rightly,  that  their  slowness  and  delays  would  discredit 
them  very  much  with  their  allies,  and  reproached  themselves  with  not  having 
defended  the  people  of  Pherae.  While  they  were  consulting  upon  the  measures 
'it  was  necessary  to  take,  Eumenes  and  Attalus  being  present,  a  courier  came 
in  at  full  speed,  and  informed  them  the  enemy  were  very  near,  with  a  numerous 
army.  The  signal  was  immediately  given  for  the  soldiers  to  stand  to  their 
arms,  and  one  hundred  horse  detached,  with  as  many  of  the  light  armed  foot 
to  reconnoitre  the  enemy*    Perseus,  at  ten  in  the  morning,  finding  himself 
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farther  fimn  the  Roman  camp  than  about  half  a  lea|:ae9  ordered  his  foot  to 
halt,  and  advanced  with  his  horse  and  light-armed  soldiers.  He  had  scarcely 
marched  a  quarter  of  a  league,  when  he  perceived  a  body  of  the  enemy,  against 
which  Jie  sent  a  small  detachment  of  horse,  supported  by  some  light-armed 
troops.  As  the  two  detachments  were  very  nearly  eaual  in  number^  and  neither 
side  sent  any  frash  troops  to  their  aid,  the  skirmish  ended  without  its  being 
possible  to  say  which  side  was  victorious.    Perseus  marched  back  his  tr6ops 

to  Sycurium.  ,.,„,. 

The  next  day,  at  ihe  same  hour,  Perseus  advanced  witli  all  his  troops  to 
the  same  place.  They  were  followed  by  chariots  laden  with  water,  for  there 
was  none  to  be  found  within  six  leaeues  of  the  place ;  the  way  was  very  dusty, 
and  the  troops  might  have  been  obliged  to  fight  immediately,  which  would 
have  incommoded  them  exceedingly.  The  Romans  keeping  close  m  their 
camp,  and  having  withdrawn  their  advanced  guards  within  theur  intrench* 
ments.  the  king's  troops  returned  to  their  camp.  They  did  the  same  several 
days,  in  hopes  the  Romans  would  not  fail  to  detach  their  cavafry  to  attack  their 
rear-guard,  and  when  they  had  drawn  them  on  far  enough  from  their  camp, 
and  the  battle  was  begun,  that  they  might  face  about.  As  the  king's  horse 
and  light-armed  foot  were  very  far  superior  to  those  of  the  Romans,  they  as- 
sured themselves  it  would  be  no  difficulty  to  defeat  them. 

The  first  design  not  succeeding,  the  king  encamped  nearer  the  enemy, 
within  little  more  than  two  leagues  of  them.  At  break  of  day,  having  drawn 
up  his  infantry  in  the  same  place  as  he  had  done  the  two  preceding  days, 
about  a  thousand  paces  from  the  enemy,  he  advanced  at  the  head  of  his  ca- 
valry and  light-armed  foot,  toward  the  camp  of  the  Romans.  The  dust, 
which  appeared  nearer  than  usual,  and  was  raised  by  a  great  number  of  troops, 
excited  alarm,  and  those  who  first  brought  information  of  the  enemy  being 
so  near  were  scarcely  credited,  because,  for  several  daj^  preceding,  they  ha(l 
not  appeared  till  ten  in  the  morning,  and  the  sun  at  that  time  was  just  risings 
But  when  it  was  confirmed  by  the  cries  of  many,  wno  ran  in  crowds  from  the 
gates,  there  was  no  longer  any  room  to  doubt  it.  and  the  camp  was  in  very 
great  confusion.  All  the  officers  repaired  with  the  utmost  haste  to  the  gene- 
ral's tent  as  the  soldiers  did  eacji  to  his  own*  The  negligence  of  the  consul, 
so  ill  infoi'med  in  the  motions  of  an  enemy,  whose  nearness  to  him  ought  to 
have  kept  him  perpetually  on  his  guard,  gives  us  no  great  idea  of  his  ability. 

Perseus  had  drawn  up  his  troops  at  less  than  five  hundred  paces  from  the 
consul's  intrenchments.  Cotys,  king  of  the  Odrysse  in  Thrace,  commanded 
the  left  with  the  horse  of  his  nation ;  the  light-armed  troops  were  distributed 
in  the  intervals  of  the  front  rank.  The  Macedonian  and  Cretan  horse  formed 
the  right  wing.  At  the  extremity  of  each  wing  the  king's  horse  and  those  of 
the  auxiliaries  were  posted.  The  king  occupied  the  centre  with  the  horse  which 
always  attended  his  person ;  before  whom  were  placed  theslingers  and  archers, 
to  the  number  of  about  four  hundred. 

The  consul,  having  drawn  up  his  foot  in  order  of  battle  within  his  camp, 
detached  only  his  cavalry  and  light-armed  trooDS,  who  had  orders  to  form  a 
line  in  the  front  of  his  intrenchments.  The  right  wing,  which  consisted  of  all 
the  Italian  horse^  was  commanded  by  C.  Lidnius  Crassus,  the  consul's  brother ; 
the  left,  composed  of  the  horse  of  the  Grecian  allies,  by  M.  Valerius  Levinus ; 
both  intermingled  with  the  light-armed  troops.  Q.  Mucius  was  posted  in  the 
centre  with  a  select  body  of  horse  ^  two  hundred  Gallic  horse,  and  three  hun- 
dred troops  of  Eumenes,  were  drawn  up  in  his  front.  Four  hundred  Thes« 
salian  horse  were  placed  a  little  beyond  the  left  wing,  as  a  reserved  body. 
Eumenes  and  his  brother  Attalus.  with  their  troops,  were  posted  in  the  space 
between  the  intrenchments  and  the  rear  ranks* 

This  was  only  an  engagement  of  cavalry,  which  was  almost  equal  on  both 

-'"^eSjand  might  amount  to  about  four  thousand  on  each,  without  including  the 

-armed  troops.     The  action  began  with  the  slinp^s  and  missile  weapons 
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whkh  were  posted  in  front    The  Thraciansy  like  wild  betste  kof  that  up, 

and  therebi^  more  furioas,  threw  tbemselvea  first  upon  the  ri^ht  wing^  of  the 
Romans,  who,  though  brave  and  intrepid  as  they  were,  could  not  support  so 
rude  and  violent  a  charge.  The  light-armed  foot^  whcun  the  Tbracians  had 
among  them,  beat  down  the  lances  of  the  enemy  with  their  swords,  sometimes 
cutting  the  legs  of  the  horses,  and  sometimes  wounding  them  in  taeir  flanks. 
Perseus,  who  attacked  the  centre  of  the  enemy^  soon  threw  the  Greeks  into 
disorder ;  and  as  they  were  vigorously  pursued  m  their  flight,  the  Thessalian 
horse,  which,  at  a  small  distance  from  tne  left  wing,  formed  a  body  of  reserve, 
and  in  the  beginning  of  the  action  had  been  only  spectators  of  the  battle,  was 
of  great  service,  when  that  wing  gave  way.  For  tnose  horse,  retiring  gently, 
and  in  good  order,  after  having  joined  the  auxiliary  troops  of  Eumenes,  gave 
a  safe  retreat  between  tlieir  ranks  to  those  who  fled  and  were  dispersed ;  and 
when  they  saw  that  the  enemy  was  not  eager  in  their  pursuit,  were  so  bold 
as  to  advance  to  sustain  and  encourage  their  own  party.  As  this  body  of  horse 
marched  in  good  order^  and  always  kept  their  ranks,  the  king's  cavalry,  who 
had  broke  in  the  pursuit,  did  not  dare  to  wait  their  approacn,  nor  to  come  lo 
blows  with  them. 

Hippias  and  Leonatus,  having  learned  the  advantage  of  the  cavalry,  that 
the  king  might  not  lose  so  favourable  an  opportunity  of  completing  the  ^lory 
of  the  day,  by  vigorously  pushing  the  enemv,  and  charging  them  m  their  in* 
trenchments,  brought  on  the  Macedonian  phalanx  of  their  own  accord,  and 
without  orders.  It  appeared  indeed,  tliat  had  the  king  made  the  least  efibrt, 
he  might  have  rendered  his  victory  complete  ;  and  in  the  present  ardour  of 
his  troops,  and  terror  into  which  they  had  thrown  the  Romans,  the  latter  must 
have  been  entirely  defeated.  While  he  was  delit>erating  with  himself,  between 
hope  and  fear,  upon  what  he  should  resolve,  Evander  of  Crete,*  in  whom  he 
reposed  great  confidence,  upon  seein|^  the  phalanx  advance,  ran  immediately 
to  Perseus,  and  earnestly  begged  of  him  not  to  abandon  himself  to  his  present 
success,  nor  engage  rashly  in  a  new  action,  that  was  not  necessary,  and  wherein 
he  hazarded  every  thing.  He  represented  to  him,  that  if  he  continued  quiet, 
and  contented  himself  with  the  present  advantage,  he  would  either  obtain 
honourable  conditions  of  peace  ;  or,  if  he  should  oioose  to  continue  the  war, 
his  first  success  would  infallibly  determine  those,  who  till  then  had  remained 
neutral,  to  declare  in  his  favour.  The  king  was  already  inclined  to  follow  that 
opinion ;  and  liavins  praised  the  counsel  and  zeal  of  Evander,  he  caused  the 
retreat  to  be  sounded  for  his  horse,  and  ordered  his  foot  to  return  to  the  camp. 

The  Romans  lost  at  least  two  thousand  of  their  light-armed  infantry  in 
this  battle,  and  hac^two  hundred  of  their  horse  killed,  and  as  many  taken  pn* 
soners.  On  the  other  side,  only  twenty  cavalry,  and  forty  foot  soldiers,  were  left 
upon  the  field.  The  victors  returned  into  their  camp  with  great  joy ;  espe* 
cially  the  Thracians,  who,  with  songs  of  triumph,  carried  the  heads  of  those 
they  had  killed  upon  the  ends,  of  their  pikes ;  it  was  to  them  Perseus  was 
principally  indebted  for  his  victory.  The  Romans,  on  the  contrary,  in  pro- 
found sorrow,  kept  a  mournful  silence,  and,  filled  with  terror,  expecting  every 
moment  that  the  enemy  would  come  and  attack  them  in  their  camp.  Eume- 
nes  was  of  opinion,  that  it  was  proper  to  remove  the  camp  to  the  other  side  of 
the  Peneus,  in  order  that  the  river  might. serve  as  an  additional  fortKcation 
for  the  troops  till  they  had  recovered  from  their  panic.  The  consul  was 
averse  to  taking  that  step,  which,  as  an  open  profession  of  fear,  was  highly 
dishonourable  to  himself  and  his  army ;  but,  being  convinced  by  reason,  he 
yielded  to  necessity,  passed  with  his  troops,  imder  cover  of  the  night,  and  en- 
camped on  the  opposite  bank  of  the  river, 

Perseus  advanced  the  next  day  to  attack  the  enemy,  and  to  give  them  bat- 
tle, but  it  was  then  too  late ;  he  found  their  camp  abandoned.  When  he  saw 
them  entrenched  on  the  other  side  of  the  river,  he  perceived  the  great  error 
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he  had  committed  the  day  before,  in  not  ptirsumff  them  immediately  upon 
their  defeat ;  but  he  confessed  it  a  still  greater  fault,  to  have  continued  quiet 
and  inactive  during  the  night.  For,  without  putting  the  rest  of  tlie  array  in 
motion,  if  he  had  onty  detached  his  light  armed  troops  against  the  enemy, 
during  their  confusion  and  disorder  in  passing  the  river,  he  might  without  dif- 
ficulty have  cut  off  at  least  part  of  their  army. 

We  see  here,  in  a  striking  example,  to  what  causes  revolutions  of  states, 
and  the  subversion  of  mighty  empires,  are  owing.  No  person  can  read  this 
account  without  being  greatly  surprised  at  seeing  Perseus  stop  short  in  a  deci- 
sive moment,  and  suffer  to  escape  an  almost  certain  opportunity  of  defeating  his 
enemy ;  it  requires  iio  great  capacity  or  penetration  to  distinguish  so  gross  a 
fault.  But  how  came  it  to  pass,  that  Perseus,  who  wanted  neither  judgment 
nor  experience,  should  be  so  niuch  mistaken  ?  A  motion  is  suggested  to  him 
by  a  man  he  confides  in.  It  is  weak,  rash,  and  absurd.  But  God,  who  rules 
the  heart  of  man,  and  who  wills  the  destruction  of  Macedonia,  suffers  no  other 
notion  to  prevail  in  the  king's  breast,  and  removes  every  thought,  which  might, 
and  naturally  ought  to  have  induced  hrm  to  take  contrary  measures.  Nor  4s 
that  sufficient.  The  first  fault  might  have  been  easily  retrieved  by  a  little  vi- 
gilance during  the  night.  God  seemed  to  have  laid  that  prince  and  his  army 
m  a  profound  sleep.  Not  one  of  his  officers  had  the  least  thought  of  observ 
ing  tne  motions  of  the  enemy  in  the  night.  We  see  nothing  but  what  is  na- 
tural in  all  this  ;  but  the  holy  Scripture  teaches  us  to  think  otherwise,  and  what 
was  said  of  Saul's  soldiers  and  officers,  we  may  welf  apply  to  this  event : 
"  And  no  man  saw  it,  nor  knew  it,  neither  awaked :  for  they  were  all  asleep, 
because  a  deep  sleep  from  the  Lord  was  fallen  upon  them."  1  Sam.  xxvi.  12. 

The  Romans  indeed,  by  having  the  river  between  them  and  the  enemy, 
saw  themselves  no  longer  in  danger  of  being  suddenly  attacked  and  routed ; 
but  the  check  they  had  lately  received,  and  the  wound  they  had  given  the 
glory  of  the  Roman  name,  made  them  feel  the  sharpest  affliction.  All  who 
were  present  in  the  council  of  war  assembled  by  the  consul,  laid  the  fault  upon 
the  iEtolians.  It  was  said  that  they  were  the  first  who  took  the  alarm  and 
fled ;  that  the  rest  of  the  Greeks  had  been  drawn  away  by  their  example,  and 
that  five  of  the  chief  of  their  nation  were  the  first  who  took  to  flight.  The 
Thessaliansj  on  the  contrary,  were  praised  for  their  valour,  and  their  leaders 
rewarded  with  several  marks  of  honour. 

The  spoils  taken  from  the  Romans  were  not  inconsiderable.  They  amounted 
to  fifteen  hundred  bucklers,  one  thousand  cuirasses,  and  a  much  greater  num- 
ber of  helmets^  swords,  and  darts  of  all  kinds.  The  king  made  presents  of 
them  to  the  officers  who  had  distinguished  themselves  molt ;  and,  having  as- 
sembled the  army,  he  began  by  telling  them,  that  what  had  happened  was  a 
happy  presage  for  them,  and  a  certain  pledge  of  what  thev  might  hope  for  the 
future.  He  passed  great  encomiums  on  the  troops  who  had  been  in  the  action, 
and  expatiated  in  magnificent  terms  on  the  victory  over  the  Roman  horse,  in 
which  the  principal  force  of  their  army  consisted,  and  which  they  had  before 
believed  invincible :  he  promised  himself  from  nence  a  more  considerable 
success  over  their  infantry,  who  had  only  escaped  their  swords  by  a  shameful 
flight  during  the  night ;  but  that  it  would  be  easy  to  force  the  intrenchments 
in  whicti  their  fear  kept  them  shut  up.  The  victorious  soldiers,  who"  carried 
the  spoils  of  the  enemies  they  had  slain  upon  their  shoulders,  heard  this  dis 
course  with  sensible  pleasure,  and  promised  themselves  every  thing,  from  their 
valour,  judging  of  the  future  by  the  past.  The  foot  on  their  side,  especially 
that  which  composed  the  Macedonian  phalanx,  prompted  by  a  praiseworthy 
jealousy,  pretended  at  least  to  equal,  if  not  to  excel,  the  glory  of  their  comrades 
upon  the  first  occasion.  In  a  word,  the  whole  army  demanded,  with  incredi- 
ble an^our  and  passion,  only  to  engage  with  the  enemy.  The  king,  after  hav- 
ing dismissed  the  assembly,  set  forward  the  next  day,  passed  the  river,  and 
encamped  at  Map8ium,an  eminence  situated  between  Tempe  and  Latrissa* 
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The  jojr  fer  the  noeeis  of  so  important  a  battle  afli^cted  PerteiM  In  the 
highest  degree.  He  looked  upon  himself  as  superior  to  a  people,  who  alone 
were  so  in  reg^ard  to  all  other  princes  and  nations.  This  was  not  a  victory 
gained  by  surprise,  and  in  a  manner  stolen  by  stratagem  and  address,  but  car- 
ried by  open  force,  and  the  valour  and  bravery  of  his  troops,  and  that  in  his 
own  sight,  and  unuer  his  own  conduct.  He  had  seen  the  Roman  haughtiness 
eive  way  before  him  three  times  in  one  day ;  at  first,  in  keeping  close,  out  of 
fear,  in  tneir  camp ;  then,  when  they  ventured  out  of  it^  in  shamefully  betaking 
themselves  to  flieht;  and, lastly,  by  flying  again,  durmg  the  obscurity  of  the 
night,  aift  in  finding  no  other  security  than  by  being  inclosed  within  their  in* 
trencnments,  the  usual  refuge  of  terror  and  apprehensiim.  These  thoughts 
were  highly  soothing,  and  capable  of  deceiving  a  prince,  already  too  much 
affected  with  his  own  merit. 

But  when  his  first  transports  were  a  little  abated,  and  the  inebriation  of  sud- 
den joy  was  somewhat  evaporated,  Perseus  came  to  himself,  and,  reflecting 
coolly  on  all  the  consequences  which  might  attend  his  victory,  he  began  to  be 
In  s<)|ne  sort  of  terror.  The  wisest  of  the  courtiers  about  him,  taking  advantage 
of  so  happy  a  disposition,  ventured  to  give  him  the  counsel  of  which  it  made 
him  capable;  this  was,  to  make  the  best  of  his  late  success,  and  conclude  an 
honourable  peace  with  the  Romans.  They  represented  to  him,  that  the  most 
certain  mark  of  a  prudent  and  really  happy  prince,  was  not  to  rely  too  much 
upon  the  present  favours  of  fortune,  nor  abandon  himself  to  the  delusive  glitter 
of  prosperity :  that,  therefore,  he  would  do  well  to  send  to  the  consul,  and  pro- 
pose a  renewal  of  the  treaty,  on  the  same  conditions  imposed  by  T.  Quindusy 
when  victorious, upon  his  father  Philip:  that  he  could  not  put  an  end  to  the 
war  more  gloriously  for  himself,  than  after  so  memorable  a  battle :  nor  hope 
a  more  favourable  occasion  of  concluding  a  sure  and  lasting  peace,  than  at  a 
conjuncture,  when  the  check  the  Romans  had  received  womd  render  them 
more  tractable,  and  better  inclined  to  grant  him  advantageous  conditions :  that 
if,  notwithstanding  that  check,  the  Romans,  out  of  a  pride  too  natural  to  them, 
should  reject  a  jtist  and  equitable  accommodation,  he  would  at  least  have  the 
consolation  of  liaving  the  gods  and  men  for  witnesses  of  his  own  moderation, 
and  the  haughty  tenaciousness  of  the  Romans.* 

The  king  yielded  to  these  wise  remonstrances,  to  which  he  had  previously 
been  averse.  The  majority  of  the  council  also  applauded  them.  Ambassa 
dors  were  accordingly  sent  to  the  consul,  who  gave  them  audience  in  the  pre- 
sence of  a  numerous  assembly.  They  told  him,  that  they  came  to  demand 
peace ;  that  Perseus  would  pay  the  same  tribute  to  the  Romans  which  his 
fkther  Philip  had  done,  and  abandon  ail  the  cities,  territories,  and  places,  which 
tliat  prince  had  abandoned. 

WhiBB  they  withdrew,  the  council  deliberated  on  the  answer  proper  to  be 
made.  The  Roman  constancy  showed  itself  on  this  occasion  in  an  extraordi 
nary  manner.  It  was  the  custom  at  that  time  to  express  in  adversity  all  the 
assurance  and  loftiness  of  good  fortune,  and  to  act  with  moderation  in  pros- 
perity.! The  answer  was,  that  no  peace  could  be  granted  to  Perseus,  unless 
ne  submitted  himself  and  his  kingdom  to  the  discretion  of  the  senate.  When 
it  was  related  to  the  king  and  his  friends,  they  were  strangely  surprised  at  so 
extraordinary,  and,  in  theijr  sense,  so  ill-timed  a  pride ;  the  greater  part  of  them 
considered  it  needless  to  think  any  farther  of  peace,  and  that  the  Romans 
would  be  soon  reduced  to  demand  what  they  now  refused.  Perseus  was  not 
of  the  same  opinion.  He  judged  righdy,that  Rome  was  not  so  haughty,  but 
from  a  consciousness  of  superiority ;  and  that  reflection  daunted  him  exceed- 
ingly. He  sent  again  to  the  consul,  and  offered  a  more  considerable  tribute 
than  had  been  imposed  on  Philip.  When  he  saw  that  the  consul  would  re- 
tract nothing  from  his  first  answer,  having  no  longer  any  hopes  of  peace,  he 
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ffetonifid  to  Ut  former  camp  «l  Sycurium^  determined  to  try  agiin  die  ftnrtune 
of  war. 

We  may  conclude  from  the  whole  conduct  of  Perseus,  that  he  must  have 
undertaken  this  war  whh  great  imprudence^and  without  having  compared  his 
strength  and  resources  with  those  of  the  Romans.  To  believe  himself  happy, 
and  after  a  signal  victory  to  demand  peace,  and  submit  to  more  oppressive 
conditions  than  his  father  Philip  had  complied  with  till  after  a  bloody  defeat, 
seems  to  argue,  that  he  had  taken  his  measures,  and  concerted  the  means  for 
success  very  badly,  since  after  a  first  action  entirely  to  his  advantage,  he  began 
to  discover  all  his  weakness  and  inferiority,  and  in  some  sort  inclined  despair. 
Why  then  was  he  the  first  to  break  the  peace  ?  Why  was  he  the  aggressor? 
Why  was  he  in  such  haste  ?  Was  it  to  stop  short  at  the  first  step  ?  How  came 
he  not  to  know  his  weakness^  till  his  own  victory  showed  it  him  ?  These  are 
not  the  signs  of  a  wise  and  judicious  prince. 

The  news  of  the  batde  of  the  cavalry,  which  soon  spread  in  Greece,  made 
known  what  the  people  thought,  and  discovered  fully  to  which  side  they  in- 
clined. It  was  received  with  joy,  not  only  by  the  partisans  of  Macedpnia, 
but  even  by  most  of  those  whom  the  Romans  had  obliged,  some  of  whom 
suffered  with  pain  their  haughty  manners,  and  insolence  of  power. 

At  the  same  time,  the  praetor  Lucretius  besieged  the  city  of  Haliartus  in 
Boeotia.  After  a  long  and  vigorous  defence,  it  was  taken  by  storm,  plundered, 
and  afterwards  entirely  demolished.  Thebes  soon  after  surrendered,  ana 
Lucretius  then  returned  with  his  fleet.* 

Perseus,  in  the  mean  time,  who  was  not  far  from  the  camp  of  the  Romans, 
^ave  them  great  trouble ;  harassing  their  troops,  and  falling  upon  their  foragers, 
whenever  they  ventured  out  of  their  camp.  He  took  one  day  a  thousand  car- 
riages, laden  principally  with  corn,  which  the  Romans  had  been  to  reap,  and 
made  six  hundred  prisoners.  He  afterwards  attacked  a  small  body  of  troops 
In  the  neighbourhood,  of  which  he  expected  to  make  himself  master  with  little 
or  no  difficulty ;  but  he  found  more  resistance  than  he  had  imagined.  That 
small  body  was  commanded  by  a  brave  officer,  called  L.  Pompehis,  who, 
retiring  to  an  eminence,  defended  himself  there  with  intrepid  courage,  deter- 
mined to  die  with  his  troops  rather  than  surrender.  He  was  on  the  point  of 
being  borne  down  by  numbers,  when  the  consul  arrived  to  his  assistance  with 
a  strong  detachment  of  horse  and  light-armed  foot :  the  legions  were  ordered 
to  follow  him.  The  sight  of  the  consul  gave  new  courage  to  Pompeius  and 
his  troops^  who  were  eight  hundred  men,  all  Romans.  Perseus  immediately 
sent  for  his  phalanx  :  the  consul  did  not  wait  its  coming  up,  but  engaged  di- 
rectly. The  Macedonians,  after  having  made  a  very  vigorous  resistance  for 
some  time,  were  at  last  broken  and  routed.  Three  hundred  foot  were  left  upon 
the  place,  with  twenty-four  of  the  best  horse  of  the  troop  called  the  Sacred 
Squadron,  the  commander  of  which,  Antimachus,  was  killed. 

The  success  of  this  action  reanimated  the  Romans,  and  very  much  alarmed 
Perseus.  After  having  put  a  strong  garrison  into  Gonna,  he  marched  back 
his  army  into  Macedonia. 

The  consul,  having  reduced  Perrhoebia,  and  taken  Larissa,  and  some  other 

cities,  dismissed  all  the  allies,  except  the  Achaeans ;  dispersed  his  troops  in 

Thessaly,  where  he  left  them  in  wmter  quarters ;  and  went  into  Boeotia,  at 

he  request  of  the  Thebans,  upon  whom  the  people  of  Goronaea  had  made 

incursions. 

SECTIOir  III.— MARCItrS  ENTERS  MACEDONIA.      PERSEUS  TAKES  THE  ALARM  ;  BUT 

AFTERWARDS  RESUMES  COURAGE, 

Nothing  memorable  passed  the  following  year.  The  consul  Hostilius 
had  s^nt  Ap.  Claudius  into  Illyria  with  four  thousand  foot,  to  defend  such  of 
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tbe  whriiilmiti  of  tbtt  ooontry  m  were  allies  of  the  Romans ;  and  the  laher 
had  found  means  to  add  to  his  first  body  of  troops,  eight  thousand  men  raised 
among  tbe  allies.  He  encamped  at  Lycfanidos^  a  city  of  the  Dassaretie. 
Near  that  place  was  another  cit]^,  called  Uscana,  which  belonged  to  Perseus 
and  where  he  had  a  strong  garrison.  Claudius,  on  the  promise  which  had 
been  made  him  of  having  the  plac«  put  into  his  hands,^  in  hopes  of  making 
great  booty,  approached  it  with  almost  all  his  troops,  without  any  order,  dis- 
trust, or  precaution.  While  he  thought  least  of  it,  the  garrison  made  a  fu- 
rious sortie  upon  him,  put  his  whole  army  to  flight,  and  pursued  them  a  great 
way,  with  divadful  slaughter.  Of  eleven  thousand  men.  scarcely  two  tnou- 
sand  escaped  into  the  camp,  which  had  been  left  ^ardea  by  a  thousand  sol* 
diers. .  Claudius  returned  to  Lychnidus  with  the  rums  of  his  army.  The  news 
of  this  loss  very  much  afi9icted  the  senate,  especially  as  it  had  been  occasioned 
by  the  imprudence  and  avarice  of  Claudius.* 

This  was  the  almost  universal  fault  of  the  commanders  of  that  time.  The 
senate  received  various  complaints  from  many  cities,  as  well  of  Greece  as  the 
other  provinces,  against  the  Roman  officers,  who  treated  them  with  unheard 
of  rupaciousness  and  cruelty.  They  punisned  some  of  them,  redressed  the 
wrongs  they  had  done  the  cities,  and  dismissed  the  ambassadors  well  satisfied 
with  toe  manner  in  which  their  remonstrances  had  been  received.  Soon  af- 
ter, to  prevent  such  disorders  for  the  future,  they  passed  a  decree,  which  ex- 
pressed, that  the  cities  should  not  fiimish  the  Roman  mn^strates  with  any 
thing  more  than  what  the  senate  expressly  appointed ;  which  ordinance  was 
published  in  all  the  cities  of  Peloponnesus.t 

C.  Popilius  and  Cn.  Octavius,  who  were  chareed  with  this  commission, 
went. first  to  Thebes,  where  they  very  much  praised  the  citizens,  and  exhorted 
them  to  continue  firm  in  their  alliance  with  the  Roman  people.  ProceediD| 
afterwards  to  the  other  cities  of  Peloponnesus,  they  boasted  every  where  of 
the  lenity  and  moderation  of  the  senate,  which  they  proved  by  their  late  de- 
cree in  favour  of  the  Greeks.  They  found  great  divisions  in  almost  all  the 
cities,  especially  among  the  ^toUans,  occasioned  by  two  factions  which  di- 
vided them,  one  for  the  Romans,  and  the  other  for  the  Macedonians.  The^s 
sembly  of  Achata  was  not  free  from  these  divisions :  but  the  wisdom  of  the 
persons  of  greatest  authority  prevented  their  consequences.  The  advice  of 
Archon,  one  of  the  principal  persons  of  the  league,  was  to  act  according  to  con- 
junctures, to  leave  no  room  for  calumny  to  irritate  either  of  the  contending 
powers  against  the  republic,  and  to  avoid  tbe  misfortunes  into  which  they 
were  fallen,  who  had  not  sufficiently  comprehended  the  power  of  the  Romans. 
This  advice  prevailed ;  and  it  was  resolved  that  Archon  should  be  made  chief 
magistrate*  and  PolybMis  captain-general  of  the  horse. 

About  tnis  time,  Attalus  having  something  to  demand  of  the  Achaean  league, 
caused  the  new  magistrate  to  be  sounded ;  who,  determined  in  favour  of  the 
Romans  and  their  allies,  promised  that  prince  to  support  his  suit  with  all  his 
power.  The  ajflfair  in  question  was,  to  have  a  decree  reversed,  by  which  it 
was  ordained,  that  all  the  statues  of  king  Enmenes  should  be  removed  from 
the  puldic  places.  At  the  first  council  that  was  held,  the  ambassadors  of  At- 
tains were  introduced  to  the  assembly,  who  demanded,  that  in  consideration 
ef  the  prince  who  sent  them,  Eumenes  his  brother  should  be  restored  to  the 
hcmours  the  republic  had  formerly  decreed  him.  Archon  supported  this  de- 
mand, but  with  great  moderation.  Polybius  spoke  with  more  force,  enlarged 
on  the  merit  and  services  of  Eumenes,  demonstrated  the  injustice  of  the  first 
decree,  and  concluded,  that  it  was  proper  to  repeal  it.  The  whole  assembly 
applauded  his  discourse,  and  it  was  resolved  that  Eumenes  should  be  restored 
to  all  his  honours. 
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vent  his  enterprises  against  Egypt)  which  we  have  mentioned  before.* 

The  Macedonian  war  gave  the  Romans  great  employment ;  Q.  Marcins 
Philippus,  one  of  the  two  consuls  lately  elected,  was  charged  with  it. 

Before  he  set  out,  Perseus  had  conceived  the  aesign  of  taking  advantage  of 
theivinter  to  make  an  expedition  against  lilyria,  which  was  the  only  province 
irom  whence  Macedonia  bad  reason  to  fear  irruptions  during  the  king's  being 
employed  against  the  Romans.  This  expedition  succeeded  very  happily  for 
him,  and  almost  without  any  loss  on  his  side.  He  began  with  the  siege  of 
Uscana.  which  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  Romans,  it  is  not  known  now. 
and  took  it,  after  a  defence  of  some  duration.  He  afterwards  made  himself 
master  of  all  the  strong  places  in  the  country,  the  greater  part  of  which  had 
Roman  garrisons  in  them,  and  took  a  great  number  of  prisoners. 

Perseus,  at  the  same  time,  sent  ambassadors  to  Gentius,  one  of  the  kings 
of  niyria,  to  induce  him  to  quit  the  party  of  the  Romans,  and  come  over  to 
him.  Gentius  was  far  from  being  averse  to  it ;  but  he  observed,  that  having 
neither  munitions  of  war  nor  money,  he  was  in  do  condition  to  declare  against 
the  Romans ;  which  was  explaining  himself  sufficiently.  Perseus,  who  was 
avaricious,  did  not  understand,  or  rather  a0ected  not  to  understand,  his  de» 
mand ;  and  sent  a  second  embassy  to  him,  without  mention  of  money,  and 
received  the  same  answer.  Polybius  observes,  that  this  fear  of  expense,  which 
denotes  a  little,  mean  soul,  and  entirely  dishonours  a  prince,  made  many  of 
his  enterprises  miscarry,  and  that  if  he  had  made  some  sacrifices,  and  those 
far  from  being  considerable,  he  might  have  engaged  several  republics  and 
princes  in  his  party.  Can  such  a  blindness  be  conceived  in  a  rational  creature ! 
Polybius  considers  it  as  a  punishment  from  the  gods. 

Perseus  having  led  back  his  troops  into  Macedonia,  made  them  march  after 
wards  to  Stratus,  a  very  strong  city  of  ^tolia,  above  the  gulf  of  Ambracia* 
The  people  had  eiven  him  hopes,  that  they  would  surrender  it  as  soon  as  he 
appeared  before  the  walls ;  but  the  R6^mans  prevented  them,  and  threw  sue* 
cours  into  the  place. 

Earl V  in  the  spring,  the  consul  Marcius  left  Rome,  and  went  to  Thessal}', 
from  whence,  without  losing  tin^e,  he  advanced  into  Macedonia,  fully  assured, 
that  it  was  necessary  to  attack  Perseus  in  the  heart  of  his  dominions. 

Upon  the  report  that  the  Roman  army  was  ready  to  take  the  field,  Arehon, 
chief  magistrate  of  the  Achaeans,  to  justify  his  country  from  the  suspicions 
and  evil  reports  that  had  been  propagated  against  it,  advised  the  Ach^ans  to 
pass  a  decree,  by  which  it  should  be  ordained,  that  they  should  march  an  army 
into  Thessaly,  and  share  in  ail  the  dangers  of  the  war  with  the  Romans.  That 
decree  being  confirmed,  orders  were  given  to  Archon  to  raise  troops,  and  to 
make  all  the  necessary  preparations.^  It  was  afterwards  resolved,  tnat  am- 
bassadors  should  be  sent  to  the  consul,  to  acquaint  «him  with  the  resolution 
of  the  republic,  and  to  know  from  him  where  and  when  the  Achaean  army 
should  join  him.  Polybius,  our  historian,  with  some  others,  was  charged  with 
this  embassy.  They  found  that  the  Romans  had  quitted  'Thessaly,  and  were 
encamped  in  Perrhoebia,  between  Azora  and  Dolichaea,  greatly  perplexed 
about  the  route  it  was  necessary  to  take.  They  followed  them  for  a  favourable 
opportunity  of  speaking  to  the  consul^  and  shared  with  him  in  all  the  dangers 
he  encountered  in  entering  Macedonia.! 

Perseus,  who  did  not  know  wh^t  route  the  consul  would  take,  had  posted 
considerable  bodies  of  troops  in  two  places,  by  which  it  was  probable  he  would 
attempt  to  pass.  For  himself,  he  jmcamped  with  the  rest  of  bis  army  near 
Dium,  marching  and  counter-mar^kg  without  much  design4 

Marcius,  aAer  long  deliberation,  resolved  to  pass  the  forest  which  covered 
part  of  the  country,  called  Octolapha.  \  He  had  incredible  difficulties  to-sur* 
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•Neilhersha;  he  reg;ard  the'God  of  hid  fathers,  nor  the  desire  of  woolen^ 
Dor  reg^ard  any  god  :  for  he  shall  magnify  himself  above  all."* 

Epiphanes  ridiculed  all  religions.  He  plundered  the  temples  of  Greece^ 
knd  wanted  to  rob  that  of  Elymais.  He  exercised  his  impious  fury  chiefly 
against  Jerusalem  and  the  Jews,  and  almost  without  any  resistance.  The  AU 
inighty  seemed  to  wink  for  a  time  at  all  the  abominations  which  were  commit- 
ted in  his  temple,  till  his  wrath  against  his  people  was  satisfied. 

^'  But  tidings  out  of  the  east, and  out  of  the  north,  shall  trouble  him  :  there- 
fore he  shall  go  forth  with  great  fury  to  destroy,  and  utterly  to  take  away 

many.^^t 

Antiochus  was  troubled  when  news  was  brought  him,  that  the  provinces  of 

tlie  easl,and  Art&xias,  kingof  Armenia,  to  the  north,  were  in  arms, and  g<Mnf 

to  throw  off  his  yoke.     Tacitus  tells  us^,  that  when  Antiochus  had  farmed  a 

resolution  to  force  the  Jews  to  change  their  religion,  and  embrace  that  of  th^ 

Greeks,  the  Parthians  had  revolted  from  Antiochus4     Before  he  set  out  for 

the  provinces  on  the  other  side  of  the  Euphrates,  he  gave  Lysi<u,  whom  he  ap* 

pointed  rep^ent  of  the  kingdom  in  bis  absence,  half  his  army  ^  coromandinf 

him  to  extirpate  all  the  Jews,  and  to  settle  other  nations  m  their  country .§ 

*'  He  shall  plant  the  tabernacles  of  his  palace,''  [in  Apadnoll]  '^  between  the 
sons  in  the  glorious. holy  mountain"  [of  Zabi] ,  yet  he  shall  come  to  his  end, 
and  none  shall  help  him."1f  This  v^se  which  is  literally  translated  from  the 
Hebrew,  is  very  difficult  lobe  explained^  because  of  the  two  words  Apadno 
and  Zabi,  which  were  not  to  be  found  in  the  ancient  geographv.  The  reader 
knows  that  I  do  not  take  upon  me  to  clear  up  difficulties  of  this  kind.  Por« 
phyry,  whom  we  have  no  reason  to  suspect,  imagined  that  this  alluded  to  the 
expedition  of  Antiochus  beyond  the  Euphrates,  and  to  his  death  which  hap- 
pened on  that  march.  This  is  the  opinion  of  the  greatest  part  of  the  inter- 
preters, and  therefore  we  ought  to  be  satisfied  with  it. 

The  prophet  therefore  declares  that  Antiochus  shall  phch  his  camp  near 
mount  Zabi,  doubtless  the  same  with  Taba,**  "  where,  according  xo  Po!ybius,tt 
he  died,  and  there  he  shall  come  to  his  end,"  being  abandoned  by  God,  and 
having  none  **  to  help  liim."  We  have  seen  how  he  expired,  in  the  most  cruel 
agonies,  and  struck  with  an  unavailing  repentance,  which  only  increased  hii 
torments. 

Theodoret,St.  Jerom,  and  seve^l  interpreters,  take  all  that  the  propliet  Dan- 
iel speaks  concerning  Antiochus  Epiphanes  m  another  sense,  as  alluding  to 
Antichrist.  It  is  certain  that  this  prince,  who  was  equally  impious  and  cruel. 
is  one  of  the  most  lively  as  well  as  most  expressive  types  of  that  enemy  of 
Jesus  Christ  and  our  holy  religion. 

It  h  impossible  for  us  while  we  are  reading  this  prophecy,  not  to  be  forci- 
bly struck  at  seeing  the  justness  and  accuracy  with  which  the  prophet  traces  the 
principal  characteristics  of  a  king,  whose  history  is  so  much  blended  with  that 
of  the  Jews;  and  we  perceive  evidently,  that  for  this  reason  the  Holy  Spiriti 
either  entirely  omitting,  or  taking  only  a  transient  notice  of  the  acti«ms  of  other 
much  more  famous  princes,  dwells  so  long  on  that  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes. 

With  what  certainty  does  Daniel  foretell  a  multitude  of  events,  so  very  i^ 
nnote,  and  which  depended  on  so  many  arbitrary  circumstances  !  How  mani- 
festly did  the  Spirit,  which  presented  futurity  to  his  view,  show  it  him  as  pre- 
sent, and  in  as  clear  a  light  as  if  he  had  seen  it  with  his  bodily  eyes!  Do  not 

the  divine  authority  of  the  Scriptures,  and  by  a  necessary  consequence,  the 

-  —  «    I   ...   I. ..I     .III  ■■ 

*  Dan.  xi.  37.  t  Ver.  44. 

t   Antiochus  dc mere   gnperstiiioocTn  ct  more*  Gneconim  dare  ftdmixus,  quominus  teterrintftRV  ffcatem  la 
roc- 1  i  us  n.  Ota  ret,  ParlhorBin  bello  prohibit  us  es^  ;  nam  ea  tempestate  Arsacei  defece  rat.— Tacit  1.  ▼.  c  I. 

;  1  Maceab.  iii.  81—39. 
11  'rii«  word«  bftweea  the  crotchets  of  this  verse  are  not  in  our  English  translation  of  tiie  Btbl«. 

IT  Dan.  xi.  46.  ^ 

**  Taba.  acccrdios:  to  PoWbiiis,  wtu  in  Persia ;  and  in  ParetaeeaA,M«oiJiM  tQ  (^intntCwIlufc 

tt  Pftlby- u>  £»»rpt.  VttM.  f.  146. 
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eertaioty  of  the  ChrittHm  fdl^onybecoiDe,by  sudi  proo&yln  a  maaMr  pd 
pable  and  self-evident  F 

No  prophecjr  was  ever  fulfilled  in  so  clear,  so  perfect,  and  so  indisputable 
a  manner  as  this.  Porphyry,*  the  professed  enemy  oY  the  Christian  relidoni 
■8  well  as  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  being  infinitely  perplexed  in  find- 
ing so  |;reat  a  conformity  between  the  events  foretold  by  Daniel,  and  the  rela- 
tions given  bv  the  best  historians,  did  not  pretend  to  deny  this  conformity  ; 
ibr  that  would  have  been  repugnant  to  sense,  and  denying  the  shininc  of  uie 
iun  at  noon-day.  However,  he  took  another  course,  in  order  to  undermine 
die  authority  of  the  Scriptures.  He  hhnself  labourea,  by  citing  all  the  histo- 
rians extant  at  that  time,  and  which  are  since  lost,  to  show,  in  a  very  exten- 
sive manner,  that  whatever  U  written  in  the  eleventh  chapter  of  Daniel,  hap- 
pened exactly  as  foretold  by  that  prophet ;  and  he  concluded  from  this  per- 
wct  uniformity,  that  so  exact  a  detail  of  so  great  a  number  of  events  could  not 
possibly  have  been  written  by  Daniel  so  many  years  before  they  happened ; 
and  that  this  work  must  certainly  have  been  written  by  some  person  who 
lived  after  Antiochus  Epiphanes.  and  borrowed  Daniel's  name. 

^  In  this  contest  between  the  Cnristians  and  heathens,  the  former  would  in- 
disputably carry  their  cause,  could  they  be  able  to  demonstrate,  by  good  proofs, 
(hat  l5aniel's  prophecies  were  reaDy  written  by  him.  This  they  proved  unan- 
swerably, by  citing  the  testimony  of  a  whole  people,!  mean  the  Jews,  whoiie 
evidence  could  not  be  suspected  or  disallowed,  as  they  were  still  greater  ene- 
mies to  the  Christian  religion  than  the  heathens  themselves.  The  reverence 
they  had  for  the  sacred  writings,  of  which  Providence  had  appointed  them 
the  depositaries  and  guardians,  was  so  great,  that  they  would  have  thought 
him  a  criminal  and  sacrilegious  wretch,  who  should  have  attempted  only  to 
transpose  a  single  Word,  or  change  one  letter  in  them ;  what  idea  then  would 
they  have  entertained  of  that  man  who  should  pretend  to  introduce  any  sup- 
positious  books  in  them  ?  Such  are  the  witnesses  who  attested  the  reality  of 
Uaniel's  prophecies.  And  were  there  ever  proofs  so  convincing,  or  cause  so 
victorious  ?  "  Thy  testimonies  are  very  sure,  O  Lord,  for  ever.^t 

*  Porphrnr  wm  a  leunttd  faMtben,  born  mt  Tyre,  A.  D .  SSS,  aad  wrote  a  ▼«it  rolttninoot  treatiie  •s»\ad 
tb«  CkfiilU  nUfiMi.  "^  ^JftAtml^ 
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'  Petiem,  haviof^  reedveml  hti  fright,  and  reaoflif d  spnrit}  wouM  %ftve  bam 
verv  glad  that  his  orders  to  throw  his  treasures  at  Pella  into  the  sea,  and  bum 
all  his  shipa  in  Thessalonica,  had  not  been  executed.  Andronicus,  to  whom 
he  had  given  the  latter  order,  had  delayed  obeying  it,  to  give  time  for  the  re* 
penianoe  which  mie ht  soon  follow  that  conunand,  as  it  indeed  happened ;  Ni* 
cias,  less  aware,  had  thrown  all  the  monry  he  found  at  Pella  into  the  sea.  But 
his  fault  was  soon  repaired  by  divers,  who  brought  up  almost  all  the  money 
from  the  bottom  of  the  sea.  To  reward  their  services,  the  king  caused  them 
all  to  be  put  to  death  secredy,  and  inflicted  the  same  penalty  on  Androniciis 
and  Nicias ;  so  much  was  he  ashamed  of  the  abject  terror  to  which  he  had 
abandoned  himself,  that  he  could  not  bear  to  have  any  witnesses  or  traces  of 
it  in  beinr. 

Several  expeditions  passed  on  both  sides  by  sea  and  land,  which  were  neitlier 
of  much  ciL)nse<]uence  nor  importance. 

When  Polybius  returned  from  his  embassy  into  Peloponnesus,  the  letter  of 
Appius^  in  which  he  demanded  five  thousand  men,  had  been  received  there« 
Scmie  time  after,  the  council  assembled  at  Sicyon,to  deliberate  on  tliat  affair, 

Save  Polybius  great  perplexity.  Not  to  execute  the  order  he  received  from 
larcius,  had  been  an  inexcusable  fault.  On  the  other  side,  it  was  dangerous 
to  refuse  the  Romans  the  troops  they  might  have  occasion  for,  of  which  the 
Achseans  were  in  no  want.  To  extricate  themselves  in  so  delicate  a  con* 
iuncture.  they  had  recourse  to  the  decree  of  the  Roman  senate,  which  pro- 
hibited-Cneir  having  any  regard  to  the  letters  of  the  generals,  unfess  an  order 
of  the  senate  was  annexed  to  them,  which  Appius  had  not  sent  with  his.  Il 
was  his  opinion,  therefore,  that  before  any  thing  was  sent  to  Appius,  it  was 
necessary  to  inform  the  consul  of  his  demand,  and  to  wait  for  his  decision  upon 
it.  By  that  means,  Polybius  saved  the  Achseans  one  talent  at  least* 

In  the  mean  time,  ambassadors  arrived  at  Rome,  from  Pmsias,  king  of 
Bithynia,  and  also  from  the  Rhodians,  in  favour  of  Perseus.  The  former  ex 
pressed  themselves  very  modestly,  declaring  that  Prusias  had  constantly  ad* 
hered  to  the  Roman  party,  and  should  continue  to  do  so  during  the  war ;  but 
that,  having  promised  Perseus  to  emf^y  his  good  offices- for  him  with  the  Ro- 
mans, in  order  to  obtain  a  peace,  he  desired,  if  it  were  possible,  that  they  would 
grant  him  that  favour,  and  make  such  use  of  bis  mediation  as  tney  should  think 
convenient.  The  language  of  the  Rhodians  was  very  different.  After  having 
set  forth,  in  a  lofty  style,  the  services  they  had  done  the  Roman  people^  and 
ascribed  to  themselves  the  greatest  share  in  the  victories  they  had  obtamed, 
and  especially  in  that  over  Antiochus,  they  added,  that  while  the  peace  sub* 
sisted  between  the  Macedonians  and  Romans,  tliey  had  negotiated  a  treaty  of 
alliance  with  Perseus :  that  they  had  suspended  it  against  their  will,  and  with* 
out  any  subject  of  complaint  on  the  king's  part,  because  it  had  pleased  the  Ro- 
mans to  engage  them  on  their  side:  that  (or  three  years,  which  this  war  liad 
continued,  they  had  suffered  many  inconveniences  from  it :  that  their  trade  by 
sea  being  interrupted,  the  island  found  itself  in  great  straits,  from  the  reduction 
of  its  revenues,  and  other  advantages  arising  fram  commerce :  that  being  no 
longer  able  to  support  such  considerable  losses,  they  had  sent  ambassador  into 
Macedonia  to  kmg  Perseus,  to  inform  him  that  the  Rhodians  thought  it  ne- 
cessary that  he  should  make  peace  with  the  Romans,  and  that  they  had  also 
sent  to  Rome  to  make  the  same  declaration :  that  if  either  of  the  parties  re* 
.fused  to  assent  to  so  reasonable  a  proposal,  the  Rhodians  should  know  what 
Ifaey  had  to  do.t 

it  is  easy  to  judge  in  what  manner  so  vain  and  presumptuous  a  discourse 
was  received.  Some  historians  tell  us,  that  the  answer  given  to  it  was,  to  order 
a  decree  of  the  senate,  whereby  the  Carians  and  Lycians  were  declared  free, 
to  be  read  in  their  presence.  This  was  touching  them  to  the  quicksand  mor* 
tifying  them  in  the  most  sensible  part ;  for  they  pretended  to  an  authonty  over 
fM^- those  people.    Others  say  that  the  senate  answered  in  few  wordsj  t* 
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0  Ihe  dtopoiifioii  of  the  Rh(Mfiiii9L.and  th«ir  Mcret  intrigues  with  i^eneiRr;  had 
been  long;  known  at  Rome.    That  when  the  Roman  people  should  have  con- 

auered  him,  of  wbxh  they  expected  advice  every  day,  they  should  know  in 
leir  turn  what  they  had  to  do,  and  should  then  treat  their  allies  according  to 
tiieir  l^pective  merits.  They  made  the  ambassadors^  however,  the  usual 
presents. 

The  letter  of  Q.  Marms,  the  consul,  was  then  read,  giving  an  acdount  of 
the  manner  in  which  he  had  entered  Macedonia,  after  having  suffered  incredi- 
ble difficulties  in  passing  a  very  narrow  defile.  ^  He  added,  that  by  the  wise 
precaution  of  the  praetor,  he  had  sufficient  provisions  for  the  whole  winter ; 
iiaving  received  from  the  Epirots  twenty  thousand  measures  of  wheat,  and  ten 
thousand  of  barley,  for  which  it  was  necessary  to  pay  their  ambassadors  then 
at  Rome :  that  it  was  also  necessary  to  send  him  clothes  for  the  soldiers :  that 
he  wanted  two  hundred  horses,  especially  from  Numidia,  because  there  were 
none  of  that  kind  in  the  country  where  he  was.  All  these  articles  were  folly 
and  immediately  executed. 

After  this,  they  gave  audience  to  Onesimus,a  Macedonian  nobleman.  He 
had  always  advised  the  king  to  observe  the  peace ;  and  putting  him  in  mind 
that  his  father  Philip,  to  the  last  day  of  his  life,  had  caused  his  treaty  with  the 
Romans  to  be  constantly  read  to  him  twice  every  day,  he  admonished  him  to 
do  the  satne,  if  not  with  the  same  regularity,  at  least  from  time  to  time.  Not 
being  able  to  dissuade  htm  from  the  war,  he  had  begun  by  withdrawing  himself 
from  bb  councils,  under  different  pretexts,  that  he  might  not  be  witness  to  the 
resolutions  taken  in  them,  which  he  could  hot  approve.  At  length,  finding 
himself  suspected,  and  tacitly  considered  as  a  traitor,  he  had  taken  refuge 
among  the  Romans,  and  had  been  of  great  service  to  the  consul.  Having 
made  this  relation  to  the  senate,  they  gave  him  a  very  favourable  reception, 
and  provided  magnificently  for  his  subsistence.  ' 

SECTION  IV. — CELEBRATED  VfCTORV  OJF  £MILIUS  NEAR  THE  CITY  OF  FVDIIA. 
PERSEUS  TAKEN  PRISONER,  WITH  ALL  HIS  CHILDREN. 

Thb  time  for  the  comitia,  or  the  assemblies,  to  elect  consuls  at  Rome,  ap- 
proaching, all  the  world  were  anxious  to  know  upon  whom  so  important  a 
choice  would  fall,  and  nothing  else  was  spoken  of  in  all  conversations.  They 
were  not  satisfied  with  the  consuls  who  had  been  employed  for  three  years 
against  Perseus,  and  had  very  ill  sustained  the  honour  of  the  Roman  name. 
They  called  to  mind  the  famous  victories  formerly  obtained  against  his  father 
Philip,  who  had  been  obliged^ to  sue  for  peace ;  against  AntLochus,  who  was 
driven  beyond  Mount  Taurus,  and  forced  to  paV  a  great  tribute ;  and  what 
was  still  more  considerable,  against  Hannibal,  the  greatest  general  that  had 
ever  appeared  as  their  enemy,  of  perhaps  in  tne  world,  whom  they  had  re- 
duced to  quit  Italy,  after  a  war  of  more  than  sixteen  years  continuance,  and 
conquered  in  his  own  country,  almost  under  the  very  walls  of  Carthage.  The 
formidable  preparations^of  Perseus,  and  some  advantages  gained  by  him  in  the 
former  campaigns,  augmented  the  apprehension  of  the  Romans.  They  plainly 
distinguished,  that  it  was  no  time  to  confer  the  command  of  the  armies  bj" 
faction  or  favour,  and  that  it  was  necessary  to  choose  a  general  for  his  wis- 
doin,  valour,  and  experience;  in  a  word,  one  capable  of  presiding  in  so  im- 
portant a  war  as  that  m  which  they  were  now  engaged.* 

All  eyes  were  cast  upon  Paolus  JSmilius.  There  are  times  when  distin- 
guished merit  unites  the  voices  of  the  public ;  and  nothing  is  more  affecting^ 
than  such  a  judgment,  founded  upon  the  knowledge  of  a  man's  past  services, 
the  army's  opinion  of  his  capacity,  and  the  state's  pressing  occasion  for  his 
valour  and  conduct.  Paulus  iEmilius  was  nearly  sixty  years  old ;  but  agpe, 
without  impairing  his  faculties  in  the  least,  had  rather  improved  them  with 
maturity  of  wisdom  and  judgment,  more  neoessai^  in  a  general  than  even 
^'"^"-^  '       ■ —^^^ ~— ^— ^— .  —  ■     ■  ^ 


jftioatmiihnpnrf.  Bb  bad  been  eoatol  thirteen  ywi  bcfeM,  «id  Iwd  a^ 
quwed  general  esteem  during  hb  adminbtration.  But  the  people  repaid  hb 
services  with  ingratitude,  having  refused  to  rabe  him  again  to  the  same  dignity, 
though  he  had  solicited  it  with  sufficient  ardour.  J*or  several  years  he  haa 
led  a  private  and  retired  life,  solely  employed  in  the  education  of  hb  children* 
in  which  no  father  ever  succeeded  better,  nor  was  more  gloriously  rewarded 
for  hb  care.  All  his  ralations,  all  his  friends,  urged  him  to  complv  with  the 
people's  washes, in  taking  upon  him  the  consulship;  but  believing  himself  no 
longer  capable  of  commandmg,  he  awMded  appearing  in  public,  kept  himself 
at  home,  and  shunned  honours  with  as  modi  solicitude  as  others  generally 
pursue  them*  But.  when  he  saw  the  people  assemble  every  morning  in  crowds 
before  his  door ;  that  they  summoned  him  to  the  forum,  and  exclaimed  highly 
against  hb  obstinate  refusal  to  serve  hb  country,  he  yielded  at  last  to  their  re* 
monstrances,  and  appearing  among  those  who  aspired  to  that  dignitv,  he 
seemed  less  to  receive  the  command  of  the  army,  than  to  give  the  peopk  the 
assurance  of  an  approaching  and  complete  victory.  The  consubhip  was  con- 
ferred upon  him  unanimously,  and,  according  to  Plutarch,  the  command  of 
the  army  in  Macedonia  was  decreed  to  him  in  preference  to  his  colleague, 
though  Livy  says  it  fell  to  him  by  lot. 

It  is  said,  tliat  the  day  he  was  elected  general  in  the  war  against  Perseus, 
at  hb  return  home,  attended  by  all  his  people,  who  followed  to  do  him  honour, 
he  found  hb  daughter  Tertia,at  that  time  a  little  infant,  who,  on  seeing  him, 
began  to  cry  bitterly.  He  embraced  her,  and  asked  the  cause  of  her  tears. 
Tertia,  pressing  him  with  her  litde  arms,  '^  You  do  not  know  then,  father,"  said 
she,  ^  that  our  Perseus  is  dead."  She  spoke  of  a  little  dog  she  had  bri>ught 
up,  called  Perseus.  ^  And  at  a  very  good  time,  my  dear  child,"  said  Paul  us 
£milins,  struck  with  the  word,  '^  I  accept  this  omen  with  joy."  The  ancients 
carried  theur  superstition  in  this  kind  of  fortuitous  circumstances  very  high. 

The  manner  in  which  Paulus  iEmilius  prepared  for  the  war  he  was  charged 
with,  gave  room  to  judge  of  the  success  to  be  expected  from  it.  He  demanded, 
first,  that  commissioners  should -be  sent  into  Alacedonia  to  inspect  the  army 
and  fleet,  and  to  make  their  report,  after  an  exact  inquiry,  of  tne  number  of 
troops  wtiicb  were  necessary  to  be  added  both  by  sea  and  land.  They  were 
also  to  inform  themselves,  as  correctly  as  possible,  of  the  number  of  the  king's 
forces ;  where  they  and  the  Romans  actually  lay ;  if  the  latter  were  actually 
encamped  in  the  forests,  or  had  entirely  passed  them,  and  were  arrived  in  the 
plain ;  upon  which  of  the  allies  they  mieht  rely  with  certainty ;  which  of  them 
were  dubious  and  wavering ;  and  who  tney  might  regard  as  declared  enemies ; 
for  how  lonff  time  they  had  provisions,  and  from  wnence  they  might  be  sup- 
plied with  tnem  either  by  land  or  water ;  what  had  passed  during  the  last 
campaign,  either  in  the  army  by  land,  or  in  the  fleet.  As  an  able  and  ex- 
perienced general,  be  thought  it  necessary  to  be  fully  apprized  of  all  these 
circumstances ;  convinced  that  the  plan  of  the  campaign,  upon  which  he  was 
about  to  enter,  could  not  be  formed,  nor  its  operations  concerted,  without  a 
perfect  knowledge  of  them.  The  senate  approved  of  these  wise  measures  very 
much,  and  appointed  commissioners,  with  tne  approbation  of  Paulus  ^milius, 
who  set  out  two  days  after.* 

During  their  absence,  audience  was  given  to  the  ambassadors  from  Ptolemy 
and  Cleopatra,  king  aim  queen  of  Egypt,  who  brought  complaints  to  Rome 
of  the  imjttst  enterprises  of  Antiochus,  king  of  Syria ;  which  have  been  before 
related. 

The  commissioners  had  made  good  use  of  their  time.  On  their  return  they 
reported,  that  Marcins  had  forced  the  passes  of  Macedonia,  to  secure  an  en- 
trance into  the  country,  but  with  more  danger  than  utility :  that  the  king  had 
advanced  into  P^a,and  was  in  actual  potsession  of  it :  that  the  two  camps 
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the  king  avoided  a  battle,  and  that  the  Boman  army  was  neidier  in  a  conditoti 
to  oblige  them  to  fight,  nor  to  force  hb  lines :  that,  in  addition  to  the  other 
inconveniences,  a  very  severe  winter  bad  happanea,  from  which  they  could 
not  but  sufifer  exceedingly  in  a  mountainous  country, and  be  entirely  prevented 
from  acting ;  and  that  they  had  only  provisions  for  six  days :  that  the  army 
of  the  Macedonians  was  supposed  to  amount  to  thirty  thousand  men :  and  if 
Appius  Claudius  had  been  sufficiently  strong  in  the  neifdhbourhood  of  Lych- 
nidus  in  lUyria,  he  might  have  acted  with  go<xl  effect  agamst  Gientius ;  but  that 
Claudius  and  his  troops  were  actually  in  great  danger,  unless  a  considerable 
reinforcement  were  immediately  sent  him,  or  he  be  ordered  directly  to  quit 
the  post  which  he  was  in.  That,  after  having  visited  the  camp,  they  had  re- 
paired to  the  fieet:  that  they  had  been  told,  that  part  of  the  crews  were  dead 
of  diseases :  that  the  rest  of  the  allies,  especially  those  of  Sicily,  had  returned 
home ;  and  that  the  fleet  was  entirely  in  want  of  seamen  and  soldiers :  that 
those  who  remained  had  not  received  their  pay,  and  had  no  clothes :  that 
Cumenes  and  his  fleet,  after  having  just  shown  themselves,  disappeared  im- 
jnediatel V,  without  any  visible  cause :  and  that  his  inclinations  neither  could 
nor  should  be  relied  on :  but  that,  as  for  his  brother  Attalus,  his  good  will  was 
oot  to  be  doubted. 

Upon  this  report  of  the  commissioners,  afler  Paulus  ^milius  had  given  his 
opinion,  the  senate  decreed,  that  he  should  set  forward  without  loss  of  time  for 
Macedonia^  with  the  praetor  Cn.  Octavius,  wlio  had  the  command  of  the  fleet, 
and  L.  Anicius,  another  pr»tor.  who  was  to  succeed  Ap  Claudius  in  his  post 
near  Lychnidus  in  Illyria.  The  number  of  troops  which  each  was  to  com- 
mand, was  regulated  in  the  following  manner. 

The  troops  of  which  the  army  of  Paulus  iEmilius  consisted,  amounted  to 
twenty-five  thousand  eight  hundred  men ;  that  is,  of  two  Roman  legions,  each 
composed  of  six  thousand  foot  and  three  hundred  horse ;  as  many  of  the  in- 
fantry of  the  Italian  allies,  and  twice  the  number  of  horse.  He  had  besides 
six  hundred  horse  raised  in  Gallia  Cisalpina,  and  some  auxiliary  troops  from 
the  allies  of  Greece  and  Asia.  The  whole,  in  all  probability,  did  not  amount 
to  thirty  thousand  men.  The  prcetor  Anicius  had  also  two  legions ;  but  they 
consisted  of  only  five  thousand  foot,  and  three  hundred  horse  each ;  which, 
with  ten  thousand  of  the  Italian  allies,  and  eight  hundred  horse,  composed  an 
army  of  twenty-one  thousand  two  hundred  men.  The  troops  that  served  on 
Doard  the  fleet  were  five  thousand  men.  These  three  bodies  together,  amounted 
to  fifty-six  thousand  two  hundred  men. 

As  the  war  which  they  were  Dreparing  to  make  thb  year  in  Macedonia 
seemed  of  the  first  importance ;  all  precautions  were  taken  that  might  conduce 
to  its  success.  The  consul  and  people  had  the  choice  of  the  tribunes  who  were 
to  serve  in  it,  and  commanded  each  in  his  turn  an  entire  legion.  It  was  de- 
creed, that  none  should  be  elected  to  this  employment,  but  such  as  had  already 
served ;  and  Paulus  iEmilius  was  left  at  liberty  to  choose  out  of  all  the  tribunes 
such  as  he  approved  for  his  army.  He  had  twelve  for  the  two  legions. 
.It  must  be  allowed  that  the  Romans  acted  with  great  wisdom  on  this  occa- 
sion. They  had,  as  we  have  seen,  unanimously  chosen  consul  and  general, 
the  person  among  them  who  was  indisputably  the  greatest  captain  of  his  time 
They  had  resolved  that  no  officers  should  be  raised  to  the  post  ot*  tribune,  but 
such  as  were  distinguished  by  their  merit,  experience,  and  capacity,  acquired 
in  real  service ;  advantages  that  are  not  always  the  efl*ect  of  birth  and  senio- 
rity, to  which,  indeed,  the  Romans  paid  little  or  no  reg»d.  They  did  more ; 
by  a  particular  exception,  compatible  with  a  republican  government,  Paulus 
iEmilius  was  lefl  at  entire  liberty  ^to  choose  such  of  the  tribunes  as  he  thought 
fit,  well  knowing  the  great  Importance  of  a  perfect  union  between  the  general 
and  the  officers  who  serve  under  him,  in  order  to  the  exact  and  punctual  exe* 

^ion  of  the  eommands  of  the  foxmier  who  is  in  a  in^ioner  the  soul  of  die  army 
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and  ought  to  direct  all  Its  motions :  which  cannot  oe  dona  without  the  hast 
understanding  between  them,  founded  in  a  desire  for  the  public  good,  with 
which  neitlier  interest,  jealousy,  nor  ambition,  are  capable  of  interfering. 

After  ail  these  reeulations  were  made,  the  consul  Paulus  ^milius  repaired 
from  the  senate  to  the  assembly  of  the  people,  to  whom  he  s{>oke  in  this  man* 
ner :  ^^  You  seem  to  me,  Romans,  to  have  expressed  more  joy  when  Mace- 
donia  fell  to  my  lot,  than  when  I  was  elected  consul,  or  entered  upon  that 
office  ;  and  to  me  vour  joy  seemed  to  be  occasioned  by  the  hopes  you  con- 
ceived,  that  I  should  put  an  end,  worthy  of  the  grandeur  and  reputation  of  the 
Ronitfh  people,  to  a  war,  which,  in  your  opinion,  has  already  been  of  too  long 
continuance.  I  have  reason  to  believe  that  the  same  gods,*  who  have  occa- 
sioned Macedonia  to  fall  to  my  lot,  will  also  assist  me  with  their  protection  io 
conducting  and  terminating  this  war  successfully :  but  of  this  I  may  ventura 
to  assure  you,  that  I  shall  do  my  utmost  not  to  fall  short  of  3'our  expectations. 
The  senate  has  wisely  regulated  every  thing  necessaiy  in  the  expedition  I  am 
charged  with,  and  as  I  am  ordered  to  set  out  immediately^  I  shall  make  no 
delay ;  and  I  know  that  my  colleague,  C.  Licinius,  out  or  his  neat  zeal  for 
the  public  service,  will  raise  and  march  off  the  troops  appointecTfor  me,  with 
as  much  ardour  and  expedition  as  if  they  were  for  nimself.  I  shall  take  care 
to  remit  to  you,  as  well  as  to  the  senate,  an  exact  account  of  all  that  passes  : 
and  you  may  rely  upon  the  certainty  ami  truth  of  my  letters ;  iMit  I  beg  of  you, 
as  a  great  favour,  that  y6u  will  not  nve  credit  to,  or  lay  any  weight,  out  of  cre- 
dulity, upon  the  light  reports  which  are  frequently  spread  abroad  without  any 
foundation.  I  perceive  well,  that  in  this  war,  more  than  any  other,  whatever 
resolution  people  may  form  to  obviate  these  rumours,  they  will  not  fail  to  make 
impression,  and  inspire  I  know  not  what  discoura^ment.  There  are  those 
who,  in  company,  and  even  at  table,  command  armies,  make  disoositions,  and 
prescribe  all  the  operations  of  the  campaign.  They  know  better  than  we  where 
we  should  encamp,  and  what  posts  it  is  necessary  for  us  tp  seize ;  at  what  time, 
and  by  what  defile,  we  ought  to  enter  Macedonia ;  where  it  is  proper  to  have 
magazines ;  from  whence,  either  by  sea  or  land,  we  are  to  bring  provbions  $ 
when  we  are  to  fight  the  enemy,  and  when  He.  still.  They  not  only  prescribe 
what  is  best  to  do,  but  for  deviating  ever  so  little  from  their  plans,  they  make 
it  a  crime  in  their  consul,  and  cite  him  before  their  tribunal.  But  know,  Romans, 
the  effect  of  this  is  very  prejudicial  to  your  generals.  All  have  not  the  resolu- 
tion and  constancy  of  Fabius,  to  despise  impertinent  reports.  He  could  choose 
rather  to  suffer  the  people,  upon  sucn  unhappy  rumours,  to  invade  his  authori- 
ty,than  to  ruin  affairs,  m  order  to  preserve  their  opinion,  and  an  empty  name. 
1  am  far  from  believing,  that  generals  stand  in  no  need  of  advice ;  I  think,  on 
the  contrary,  that  whoever  would  conduct  every  thing  alone,  upon  his  own 
opinion,  and  without  counsel,  shows  more  presumption  than  prudence.  But 
some  may  ask.  How  then  shall  we  act  reasonably  ?  In  not  suiBTering  any  per- 
son to  obtrude  their  advice  upon  your  generals,  but  such  as  are,  in  the  first 
place,  versed  in  the  art  of  war,  and  have  learned  from  experience  what  it  is  to 
c(mimand  ;  and,  in  the  second,  who  are  upon  the  spot,  who  know  the  enemy, 
are  witnesses  in  person  to  all  that  passes,  and  share  with  us  in  all  dangers, 
if  there  be  any  one  who  conceives  himself  capable  of  assisting  me  with  his 
counsels  in  the  war  you  have  charged  me  with,  let  him  not  refuse  to  do  tlie 
republic  that  service,  but  let  him  ^o  with  me  into  Macedonia ;  ships,  horst^, 
tents,  provisions,  shall  all  be  supplied  him  at  my  charge.^  But  if  he  will  not 
take  so  much  trouble,  and  prefers  the  tranquillity  of  the  city  to  the  danger  and 
fatigues  of  the  field,  let  him  not  take  upon  him  to  hold  the  helm,  and  continue 
idle  in  the  port  The  city  of  itself  supplies  sufficient  matter  of  discourse  oa 
other  subjects ;  but  as  for  these,  let  him  be  silent  upon  them ;  and  know,  that 
we  shall  pay  no  regard  to  any  counseb,  but  such  as  shall  be  given  lis  in  th^ 
camp  itself." ^^ 

*  it  waj  a  received  opinionia  all  age«  «od  nations,  that  the  Uiviuity  vntide*  orerehaaca 
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This  discourse  ofPaulus  -Emilnis,which  abounds  whli  reason  and  gcod  sense, 
shows  that  men  are  the  same  in  all  ages  of  the  world.  People  have  a  propon- 
kity  for  examining,  criticising,  and  condemning  the  conduct  of  generals ;  and 
do  not  observe,  that  doing  so  is  a  manifest  contradiction  to  reason  and  justice. 
What  can  be  more  absurd  and  ridiculous,  than  to  see  persons,  without  any 
knowledge  or  experience  in  war,  set  themselves  up  for  censors  of  the  most  able 
generals,  and  pronounce  with  a  magisterial  air  upon  their  actions  ?  for  the  most 
experienced  can  make  no  certain  judgment  witnout  being  upon  the  spot :  the 
least  circumstance  of  time,  place,  disposition  of  the  troops,  secret  orders  not 
divulged,  being  capable  of  making  an  absolute  change  in  the  general  rules  of 
conduct.  But  we  must  not  expect  to  see  a  failing  reformed,  which  has  its  source 
in  the  curiosity  and  vanity  of  human  nature  ;  and  generals  would  do  wisely, 
after  the  example  of  Paulus  ^milius,  to  despise  these  city  reports,  and  crude 
opinions  of  idle  people,  who  have  nothing  else  to  do,  and  have  generally  as 
little  judgment  as  business. 

Paulus  iEmilius,  after  havin°^  discharged,  according  to  custom,  the  duties  of 
religion,  set  out  for  Macedonta,  with  the  praetor  Cn.  Octavius,  to  whom  the 
command  of  the  fleet  had  been  allotted.* 

While  they  were  employed  in  making  preparations  for  the  war  at  Rome, 
Perseus,  on  his  side^  was  not  idle.  The  fear  of  the  approaching  danger  which 
threatened  him  having  at  length  got  the  better  of  his  avarice,  he  agreed  to  give 
Gentius,  king  of  Illyria,  three  hundred  talents  in  money,  and  purchased  his 
alliance  at  that  price. 

He  sent  ambassadors  at  the  same  time  to  Rhodes,  convinced,  that  if  that 
island,  which  was  very  powerful  at  sea.  should  embrace  his  party,  Rome  would 
be  very  much  embarrassed.  He  sent  aeputies  also  to  Eumenes  and  Antiochus, 
two  very  potent  kings,  and  capable  of  giving  him  gre^t  a»  J.  Perseus  did  wisely 
in  having  recourse  to  these  measures,  and  in  endeavoring  to  strengthen  him- 
self by  such  supports  5  but  he  entered  upon  them  too  late.  He  should  have 
begun  by  taking  those  steps,  and  to  have  made  them  the  first  foundations  of 
his  enterprise.  He  did  not  tnink  of  putting  those  remote  powers  in  motion, 
till  he  was  reduced  almost  to  extremity  and  nis  affairs  were  next  to  absolutely- 
desperate.  It  was  rather  calling  in  spectators  and  associates  of  his  ruin,  than 
aids  and  supports.  The  instructions  which  he  gave  his  ambassadors  were  very 
solid  and  persuasive,  as  we  shall  see ;  but  he  should  have  made  use  of  them 
three  years  sooner,  and  have  waited  their  event^  before  he  embarked,  almost 
alone^  in  the  war  against  so  powerful  a  people,  with  so  many  resources  in  case 
of  misfortune. 

The  ambassadors  had  the  same  instructions  for  both  these  kings  They 
represented  to  them,  that  there  was  a  natural  enmity  between  republics  and 
monarchies.  That  the  Roman  people  attacked  the  Kings  one  after  another  ; 
and  what  added  extremely  to  the  indignity,  that  they  employed  the  forces  of 
the  kings  themselves  to.  ruin  them  in  succession.  That  they  had  crushed 
his  father  by  the  assistance  of  Attalus  j  that  by  the  aid  of  Eumenes,  and,  in 
some  measure  by  that  of  his  father  Philip,  Antiochus  had  been  subjected,  and 
that  at  present  they  had  armed  Eumenes  and  Prusias  against  himself.  That 
after  the  kingdom  of  Macedonia  should  be  destroyed,  Asia  would  be  the  next 
to  experience  the  same  fate ;  a  part  of  which  they  had  already  usurped,  under 
the  specious  colour  of  re-establishing  the  cities  in  their  ancient  liberty ;  and 
that  Syria  would  soon  follow.  That  they  had  already  begun  to  prefer  Prusias 
to  Eumenes  by  particular  distinctions  of  honour,  and  had  deprived  Antiochus 
of  the  fruits  of  his  victories  in  Egypt.  Perseus  requested  of  them,  either  to  in- 
cline the  Romans  to  give  Macedonia  peace ;  or,  if  they  persevered  in  the  unjust 
design  of  continuing  the  war,  to  regard  them  as  the  common  enemy  of  all  kings 
The  ambassadors  treated  with  Antiochus  openly,  and  without  any  reserve. 
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Tn.re^rd  to  Ebmenes,  ther  covered  tlieir  voyafre  irith  the  pref<*ict  of  raiv 
soniing  prisoners,  and  treated  only  in  secret  upon  the  real  cnu>e  of  it.  There 
had  passed  already  several  conferences,  at  different  times  and  placwi,  upon 
the  same  subject,  which  had  begun  to  render  that  prince  very  murh  suspected 
by  the  Romans.  It  was  not  l^cause  Euntenes  really  desired  that  IVrHeua 
should  be  victorious  against  the  Romans ;  the  enormous  power  he  would  then 
have  had,  would  have  given  hhn  umbrage,  and  highly  alarmed  his  jealousy : 
neither  was  he  more  willing  to  declare  openly  against,  or  to  moke  war  upon 
him.  But,  in  hopes  of  seeing  the  two  parties  equKlly  inclined  to  peace,  Pe^ 
Sieus,from  tne  fear  of  the  misfortunes  which  might  befall  him,  and  the  Romans, 
ft  om  being  weary  of  a  war  protracted  to  tt)o  great  a  lengtli,  he  desired  to 
become  the  mediator  of  a  peace  between  them,  and  to  make  Persons  purchjis 
his  mediation,  or  at  least  his  inaction  and  neutrality,  at  a  h)s:h  price.  Thnt 
was  already  a^eed  upon,nnd  was  fifteen  hundred  tnlents.  ^he  only  difni* 
ence  that  remamed,  was  in  settling  the  time  for  the  payment  of  that  sum.  P»  r- 
spus  was  for  waiting  till  the  service  tt>ok  effect,  and  in  the  mean  time  oflered  to 
deposit  the  money  in  Saniothracia.  Eumenes.  did  not  believe  himself  secure 
in  that,  because  Samothracia  depended  on  Perseus,  and  therefore  he  insisted 
upon  immediate  payment  of  part  of  the  money  which  broke  up  the  treaty. 

He  failed  likewise  in  another  negotiation,  which  might  have  been  no  less 
in  his  favour.  He  had  caused  a  body  of  Gauls  to  come  from  the  other  side 
of  tlie  Danube,  consisting  of  ten  thousand  horse,  and  as  many  foot,  and  had 
agreed  to  give  ten  pieces  of  gold  to  each  horseman,  five  to  the  infantry,  and  a 
thousand  to  their  captains.  1  have  observed  above,  that  these  Gauls  had  taken 
tiie  name  of  Bastarnae,^  When  he  received  advice  tnat  they  were  arrived  upon 
the  frontiers  of  his  dominions,  he  went  to  meet  them  with  half  his  troops ; 
and  gave  orders,  that  in  towns  and  villages  through  which  the>'  were  to  pass, 
great  quantities  of  corn,  wine,  and  cattle,  sliould  be  provided  for  them  ;  he 
had  presents  for  their  principal  officers,  of  horses,  arms,  and  robes ;  to  these' 
he  added  some  money,  which  was  to  be  distributed  among  a  small  number. 
He  imagined  to  gain  the  multitude  by  this  bait.  Tlie  king  halted  near  the 
river  Axius,  where  he  encamped  with  his  troops.  He  deputed  Antigonus, 
one  of  the  Macedonian  lords,  to  the  Gauls,  who  were  abciii  thirty  leagues  dis- 
tant from  him.  Antigonus  was  astonis'ned  \Vi»en  ne  saw  men  of  prodigious 
stature,  skilful  in  all  the  exercises  of  the  body,  and  in  handling  their  arms ; 
and  haughty  and  audacious  in  their  language,  which  abounded  with  menaces 
and  bravadoes.  He  set  off,  in  the  best  terms,  the  orders  his  master  had  given 
for  their  good  reception  wherever  they  passed,  and  the  presents  he  had  pre- 
pared for  them ;  after  which  he  invited  them  to  advance  to  a  certain  place  lie 
mentioned,  and  to  send  their  principal  officers  to  the  king.  The  Gauls  were 
not  a  people  to  be  paid  with  words.  Clondicus,  the  general  and  king  of  these 
strangers,  came  directly  to  the  point ;  and  asked,  whether  he  had  brought  the 
wm  agreed  on.  ^As  no  answer  was  given  to  that  question,  "Go,"  said  he, 
"and  let  your  prince  know, that  till  he  sends  the  hostages  and  sums  agreed 
on,  tfie  Gauls  will  not  stir  from  hence.*'  The  king,  on  the  return  of  his  deputy 
assembled  his  council.  He  foresaw  what  they  would  advise;  but  as  he  w.s 
a  much  better  guardian  of  his  money  than  of  his  kingdom,  to  disguise  his  ' 
avarice,  he  enlarged  a  great  deal  upon  the  perfidy  and  ferocity  of  the  Ga«jls; 
addinsT,  that  it  would  be  dangerous  to  give  such  numbers  of  ihem  entrance  into  J 
Macedonia,  from  which  every  thing  was  to  be  feared,  and  that  five  thousand 
horse  would  suffice  for  him.  Every  body  perceived  that  his  sole  apprehension 
was  for  his  money ;  but  nobody  dared  to  contradict  him.  Antigonus  returned  J 
to  the  Gauls,  and  told  them  that  his  master  had  occasion  forno  more  than 
five  thousand  horse.  Upon  which  they  raised  a  universal  cry  and  mumim 
against  Perseus,  who  had  made  them  come  so  far.  to  insult  them  so  grossly 
Clondicus  having  again  asked  Antigonus  whether  ne  had  brought  the  nioney 
for  the  fi^e  thousand  horse,  as  tlie  deputy  sought  evasionsi  and  gave  no 
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net  answerii  the  GatiU  ^cvf  furions,  m\d  \ver«*  about-  lo  cut  him  tn  pieoet,a 
be  strongly  apprehen4l»*d.     IIowevfT  they  had  a  rnff  ird  to  his  qualify  of  oe 
puty,  and  dismissed  him  withmit  any  ill  treatment  to  his  person.     TheGrauls 
marched  away  immediately,  resumed  tlieir  route  to  tiie  Danubei  and  plui^ 
defed  Thrace  in  their  way  home. 

Perseus,  with  so  considerable  a  reinforcement,  might  have  given  the  Romans 
great  trouble.  He  could  have  detached  those  Gauls  into  Thessaly,  where  they 
might  have  plundered  the  country,  and  taken  the  strongest  places.  By  that 
means,  remaining  quiet  about  the  river  £nip«us,  he  might  have  put  h  out  of 
tiie  power  of  the  Romans  eithei  to  have  penetrated  into  Macedonia,  the  entrance 
to  which  he  might  have  barred  with  his  troops,  or  to  have  subsisted  any  longer 
in  the  country,  because  they  could  have  brought  no  more  provisions,  as  before, 
from  Thessaly,  which  would  have  been  entirely  laid  waste.  The  avarice  by 
which  he  was  governed, prevented  his  makine  any  use  of  so  great  an  advantage* 

The  same  vice  made  him  lose  another  of  the  same  nature.  Ur^ed  by  tne 
condition  of  his  affairs^  and  the  extreme  danger  that  threatened  him,  he  had 
at  length  consented  to  give  Gentius  the  three  hundred  talents  he  had  demanded, 
for  more  than  a  year,  for  raisimi;  troops,  and  fitting  out  a  fleet.  Pantauchus 
had  negotiated  this  treaty  with  the  king  of  Macedonia,  and  had  begun  by  pay- 
ing the  king  of  Illyria  ten  talents,  in  part  of  the  sum  promised  him.  Gentius 
despatched  his  ambassadors,  and  with  them  persons  he  could  confide  in,  to 
receive  the  money.  He  directed  them  also,  when  all  should  be  concluded, 
to  join  the  ambassadors  of  Perseus,  and  go  with  them  to  Rhodes,  in  order  to 
bring  that  republic  into  an  alliance  with  them.  Paptauchus  had  represented 
to  him,  that  if  the  Rhodians  joined  in  it.  Rome  would  not  be  able  to  make 
head  against  the  three  powers  united,  rerseus  received  those  ambassadors 
with  all  possible  marks  of  distinction.  After  the  exchange  of  hostages,  and 
the  taking  of  oaths  on  both  sides,  it  only  remained  to  deliver  the  three  hundred 
talents.  The.  ambassadors  and  agents  of  the  Illyrians  repaired  to  Pela,  where 
the  money  was  paid  to  them,  and  put  into  chests,  under  the  seal  of  th^  am- 
bassadors, to  be  conveyed  into  Illyria.  Perseus  had  given  secret  orders  to  the 
persons  charged  with  this  convoy,  to  march  slowly,  and  by  small  journeys 
and  when  they  arrived  on  the  frontiers  of  Macedonia,  to  stop  for  his  furtlier 
orders.  During  all  this  time,  Pantauchus,  who  had  remained  at  the  court  of 
Illyria,  made  pressing  instances  to  the  king  to  declare  against  the  Romans 
by  some  act  of  hostility.  In  the  mean  time  ambassadors  arrived  from  the  Ro- 
mans, to  negotiate  an  alliance  with  Gentius.  He  had  already  received  ten  . 
talents  by  way  of  earnest,  and  advice  that  the  whole  sum  was  upon  the  road 
Upon  the  repeated  solicitations  of  Pantauchus,  in  violation  of  all  rights,  human 
and  divine,  he  caused  the  two  ambassadors  to  be  imprisoned, under  pretence 
that  they  were  spies.  As  soon  as  Perseus  had  received  this  news,  believing 
him  sufficiently  and  irretrievably  engaged  against  the  Romans  by  so  glaring 
an  act,  he  recalled  those  who  carried  the  three  hundred  talents ;  congratulating 
himself  in  secret  upon  the  good  success  of  his  perfidy,  and  his  great  dexterity 
in  saving  his  money.  But  he  did  not  see  that  ne  only  kept  it  in  reserve  for  the 
victor ;  whereas  he  ought  to  have  employed  it  in  defending  himself  against  him, 
and  to  conquer  him,  according  to  the  maxim  of  Philip  and  his  son  Alexander,  the 
Host  illustrious  of  his  predecessors,  who  used  to  say,  '^  that  victory  should  be 
purchased  with  money,  and  not  money  saved  at  the  expense  of  victory." 

The  ambassadors  of  Perseus  and  Gentius  met  with  a  favourable  reception 
(bt  Rhodes.  A  decree  was  imparted  to  them,  by  which  the  republic  had  re- 
iix>lved  to  employ  all  their  influence  and  power  to  oblige  the  two  parties  to  make 
peace,  and  to  declare  against  that  which  should  refuse  to  accept  proposals  for 
an  accommodation. 

The  Roman  generals  had  i^ach  of  them  repaired  to  dieir  posts  ia  the  be 
ffinning  of  the  spring;  the  cot^sul  to  Macedonia, Octavius  to  Orea  with  the 
fleet,  and  Anicius  into  Illyria« 
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The  weoMi  of  the  ktt  was  equally  rafrid  and  foitimate.  He  conducted 
the  war  agaimt  Gieiitiiis ;  and  put  an  end  to  it  before  it  was  known  at  Rome 
thai  it  was  begun.  Its  duration  was  only  thirtv  days.  Havinr  treated  Scot  r.4 
the  capital  of  the  country,  which  bad  sanrendered  to  him,  with  mat  modera 
tioB,  the  other  cities  soon  followed  its  example.  Gentius  himself  was  reduced 
to  come  and  throw  himself  at  the  feet  of  A  nidus  to  implore  hts  mercy ;  con* 
fessingyWith  tears  in  his  eyes,  his  fault,  or  rather  ibliy,in  having  abandoned 
the  party  of  the  Romans.  The  prsetor  treated  bim  with  humanity.  His  first 
care  was  to  release  the  two  ambassadors  from  prison.  He  sent  one  of  them^ 
named  Perpenna,  to  Rome,  to  .carry  the  news  of  his  victory ;  and  some  days 
aAer  caused  GSentius  to  be  conducted  thither,  with  his  wife,  children,  brotheri 
and  the  principal  lords  of  the  countiv.  The  sight  of  such  illustrious  prison- 
ers v«ry  much  augmented  the  people's  jc^.  Public  thanksgivings  were  made 
to  the  gods,  and  Uie  temples  crowded  with  a  vast  concourse  of  persons  of  all 
sexes  and  ages. 

When  Paulus  ^milius  approaches]  the  enemy,  he  found  Perseus  encamped 
near  the  sea,  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain  Olympus,  in  places  which  seemed 
inaccessible.  He  had  the  £nip«us  in  front,  whose  banks  were  very  high ; 
and  on  the  side  where  he  lay,  ne  had  thrown  up  good  intrenchnients,  with 
towers  at  proper  distances,  on  which  were  placed  balistas,and  other  machines 
for  discharging  darts  and  stones  upon  the  enemy,  if  they  ventured  to  approach. 
Perseus  had  fortified  himself  in  such  a  manner,  as  made  him  believe  nimself 
entirely  secure,  and  gave  him  hopes  of  weakening,  and  at  last  repubing  Paulus 
iEmilius  by  length  of  time,  and  the  diflliculties  he  would  find  to  subsist  his 
troops, and  maintain  his  ground,  in  a  country  already  eaten  up  by  the  enemy. 

He  did  not  know  what  kind  of  adversary  he  had  to  contend  with.  Paulus 
iEmilius  employed  liis  thou|?hts  solely  in  preparing  every  thing  for  action, 
and  was  continually  meditating  expedients  and  measures  for  executing  some 
enterprise  whh  success.  He  began  by  establishin;^  an  exact  and  severe  dis- 
cipline in  his  army,  whidi  he  found  corrupted  by  the  licentiousness  in  which 
it  nad  been  sufieiea  to  indulge.  He  reformed  several  things,  both  with  regard 
to  the  arms  of  the  troops  and  the  duty  of  sentinels. '  It  had  been  a  custom 
among  the  soldiers  to  criticise  upon  their  general,  to  examine  all  his  actions 
among  themselves,  to  prescribe  his  conduct,  and  to  point  out  what  he  should 
€xc  should  not  do*  He  spoke  to  them  with  resolution  and  dignity.  He  gave 
them  to  understsmd,  that  such  discourses  did  not  become  a  soldier ;  that  he 
ought  to  make  only  three  things  his  business ;  the  care  of  his  body,  in  order 
to  render  it  robust  and  active:  that  of  his  aims, to  keep  them  always  clean 
and  in  good  condition ;  and  oi  his  provbions,*  that  he  might  be  always  in 
readiness  to  march  upon  the  first  notice ;  that  for  the  rest,  he  ought  to  rely 
upon  the  goodness  of  the  immortal  gods,  and  the  vigilance  of  his  general.  That 
for  iiim8elf,he  should  omit  nothing  that  might  bo  necessary  to  give  thorn  oc'- 
casion  to  evidence  their  valour,  and  that  they  had  only  to  take  care  to  do  their 
dulv  well,  when  the  signal  was  given  them. 

ft  is  incredible  how  much  they  were  animated  by  this  discourse.  The  old 
soldiers  declared,that  they  had  never  known  their  duty  rightly  all  that  day. 
A  sOrprising  change  was  immediately  observed  in  the  camp.  Nobody  was 
idle  in  it  The  »3diers  were  seeii.  sharpening  their  swords,  polishing  their 
lielniets,  cuirasses,^and  shields ;  practising  an  active  motion  under  their  arms ; 
whirling  their,  javelins,  and  brandishing  their  naked  swords ;  in  short,  form- 
ing and  inuring  themJselves  in  all  military  exercises :  so  that  it  was  easy  to 
foresee,  that  upon  the  first  opportunity  they  should  have  of  coming  in  con- 
tact with  the  enemy,  they  were  determined  to  conquer  or  die. 

Tlie  camp  was  situated  very  commodiously ,  but  wanted  water,  which  waa 
a  great  inconvenience  to  the  army.  Paulus  £milius,  whose  thoughts  extemled 
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10  enty  thiiif  yseeinf  Mount  Olympus  before  him  very  higb^and  eovered  all 
over  with  trees  extremely  green  and  ilourishm^,  judged,  from  tiie  quantity  and 
Quality  of  those  trees,  that  there  must  be  spnngs  of  water  in  the  caverns  of 
tne  mountain,  and,  at <he  same  time,  ordered  openings  to  be  made  at  the  fuot 
of  it,  and  pits  to  be  dug  in  the  sand.  The  surface  was  scarcely  broken  up, 
when  springs  of  water  were  seen  to  nn,  muddy  at  first,  and  in  small  quanti- 
ties, but  in  a  short  time  very  clear,  and  in  ^reat  abundance.  This  event, 
though  natural,  was  looked  upon  by  the  soldiers  as  a  singular  favour  cf  tKe 
gods,  who  had  taken  Paulus  i^milius  under  their  protection,  and  made  him 
more  beloved  and  respected  by  them  than  before.* 

When  Perseus  saw  what  passed  in  the  Roman  camp»  the  ardour  of  the  soU 
diers,  their  active  behaviour,  and  the  various  exercises  by  which  they  prepared 
themselves  for  combat,  he  began  to  be  greatly  disquieted,  and  peiceived  plainly, 
that  he  had  no  longer  to  deal  with  a  Licinius  and  Hostilius,  or  a  Marcius ; 
and  that  the  Roman  army  was  entirely  altered  with  the  general.  He  redou- 
bled his  attention  and  application  on  his  side,  animated  his  soldiers,  employed 
himself  in  forming  them  by  different  exercises,  added  new  works  to  the  old, 
and  used  all  means  to  put  his  camp  out  of  danger  of  insult. 

In  the  mean  time  came  tlie  news  of  the  victory  in  Illyria,  and  of  the  taking 
the  king  with  all  his  family.  This  caused  incredible  joy  in  the  Roman  army 
and  excited  among  the  soldiers  an  inexpressible  ardour  to  signalize  themselves 
also  on  tlieir  side.  For  it  is  common,  when  two  armies  act  in  different  parts, 
for  the  one  to  be  unwilling  to  give  place  to  the  other,  either  in  valour  or  glory. 
Ferseus^ndeavoured,  at  first,  to  suppress  this  news ;  but  his  care  to  dissemble 
it,  only  served  to  make  it  more  public  and  certain.  The  alarm  was  genera) 
among  his  troops,  who  apprehended  the  same  fate. 

At  this  time  arrived  the  Rliodian  ambassadors,  who  came  to  make  the  same 
proposals  to  the  army  in  regard  to  peace,  which  at  Rome  had  so  highly  of- 
fended the  senate.  It  is  easy  to  jud^e  in  what  manner  they  were  received  in 
the  camp.  Some,  in  the  height  of  their  anger,  were  for  having  them  dismissed 
with  insult.  The  consul  thought,  the  best  way  to  express  nis  coptempt  foi 
them,  was  to  reply  coldly,  that  he  would  give  them  an  answer  in  fifteen  days 

To  show  how  little  he  regarded  the  pacific  mediation  of  the  Rhodians,  ht 
assembled  his  council  to  deliberate  on  the  means  of  entering  upon  action.  It 
is  probable  that  the  Roman  army,  which  theyear  before  had  penetrated  into 
Macedonia,  had  quitted  it.  and  returned  into  Thessaly,  perhaps  on  account  of 
provisions ;.  for  at  present  they  were  consulting  measures  for  opening  a  pas- 
sage into  Macedonia.  Some,  and  those  the  oldest  officers,  were  for  attempt- 
ing to  force  the  enemy's  intrenchments  upon  the  banks  of  the  Enipaeus.  They 
observed  that  the  Macedonians,  who,  the  year  before,  had  been  driven  from 
higher  and  better  fortified  places,  could  not  sustain  the  charge  of  the  Roman 
legions.  Others  were  of  opinion,  that  Octavius,  with  the  fleet,  should  go  to 
'I  hessalonica,  and  attack  the  seacoasts,  in  order  to  oblige  the  king,  by  that 
diversion,  to  detach  part  of  his  troops  from  the  Enipaeus,  for  the  defence  of  his 
country,  and  thereby  leave  the  passage  open.  It  is  highly  important  for  an 
able  and  experienced  general  to  have  it  in  his  power  to  choose  what  measures 
hOvpleases.  Paulus  ^milius  had  quite  dififerent  views.  He  saw  that  the  Eni- 
paeus^as  well  from  its  natural  situation,  as  the  fortifications  which  had  been 
a<idea>to  it,  was  inaccessible.  He  knew,  besides,  without  mentioning  the  rsta- 
chines  disposed  on  all  sides,  that  the  enemy's  troops  were  much  more  expert 
than  his  ow»?  in  discharging' javelins  and  darts.  To  undertake  the  forcing  of 
such  impenetftsWe  lines  as  those  were,  would  only  have  exposed  his  troops  to 
mevitable  slaughter;  and  a  good  general  spares  the  blood  of  his  soldiers,  be* 
cause  he  looks  upori^  himself  as  their  father,  and  believes  it  his  duty  to  preserve 

•  Vix  dedocta  gumma  arena e^^t,  cum  scaturigenes  tarbidiB  primo  et  lenues  emicare,  dein  liquidara  mui- 
que  fundere  aqjaam,  ve]ut  deum  dono,  cospernnt.    AHquanlum  C{l  qaoque  ;  res  duci  faros  et  pnctoritadf 
-«Uilei  a4j«^t— >Liv. 
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fhefH  tAhiB  dffldren.  He  kept  quiet,  therefore,  for  some  doys,  without  matcfn  _ 
ffie  least  movement.  Plutarch  says, that  k  was  believed  there  never  was  afi 
example  of  two  armies  so  numerous,  that  lay  solon^  iti  the  presence  of  each 
Mher,  in  such  profound  peace,  and  so  perfect  a  tranquillity.  At  any  other  time, 
tlie  soldiers  would  have  murmured  out  of  ardour  and  impatience ;  but  Paulun 
^milius  had  taught  them  to  acquiesce  in  the  conduct  of  their  leader. 

At  length,  after  dilif^nt  inquiry,  and  using  all  means  for  Snforuialion.  he  was 
told  by  two  Perrhoebian  merchants,  whose  prudence  and  fidelity  he  had  ex 
|)erienced,  that  there  was  a  way  through  Perrhoebia,  which  led  to  Pythium,  a 
town  situated  upon  tho  brow  of  Mount  Olympus  :*  that  this  way  was  not  dif- 
ficult of  access,  but  was  well  guarded.  Perseus  had  sent  thither  a  dc'tachment 
of  dye  thousand  men.  He  conceived,  that  in  causing  this  post  to  be  attacked 
i|i  the  night,  by  surprise,  and  by  good  troops,  the  enemy  might  be  driven  out, 
and  he  take  possession  of  it.  It  was  necessary,  therefore,  to  amuse  the  enemy, 
and  to  conceal  his  real  design.  He  sent  for  the  praetor  Octavius,  and,  having 
explained  himself  to  him,  he  ordered  him  to  go  with  his  fleet  to  Heraciea,ana 
to  take  ten  day's  provisions  with  him  for  a  thousand  men,  in  order  to  make 
Perseus  beliove,  that  he  was  going  to  ravage  the  seacoasts.  At  the  same  time, 
he  made  his  son,  Fabius  Maximus,then  very  young,  with  Scipio  Nasica,the 
son-in-law  of  Scipio  Africanus,  set  out  *  he  gave  them  a  detachment  of  five 
thousand  chosen  troops,  and  ordered  them  to  march  by  the  seaside  toward 
Heraclea,  as  if  they  were  to  embark  there,  according  to  what  had  been  pro- 
posed in  the  council.  When  they  arrived  there,  the  praetor  told  them  the 
consul's  orders.  As  soon  as  it  was  night,  Quitting  their  route  by  the  seacoast, 
they  advanced, without  halting,  toward  Pythium,  over  the  mountains  and  rocks, 
conducted  by  the  two  Perrhcebian  guides.  It  had  been  concluded,  that  the> 
should  arrive  there  tlie  third  day  before  it  was  light. 

In  the  mean  time,  Paulus  iEmilius,  to  amuse  the  enemy,  and  prevent  his 
leaving  any  other  thoughts,  the  next  day,in  the  morning, detached  his  light- 
armeu  troops,  as  if  he  intended  to  attack  the  MaceddHians.  They  came  to 
a  slight  engagement  in  the  course  of  the  river  itself,  which  was  then  very  low. 
The  banks  on  each  side,  from  the  top  to  tiio  bed  of  the  river,  had  a  declivity 
of  three  hundred  paces,  and  the  stream  was  a  thousand  paces  broad.  The  action 
was  fought  in  the  sight  of  the  king  and  consul,  who  were  at  the  head  of  their 
troops  in  the  front  of  their  respective  camps.  The  consul  caused  the  retreat 
tt^  be  sounded  toward  noon.  The  loss  was  nearly  equal  on  both  sides.  The 
next  day  the  battle  was  renewed  in  the  same  manner,  and  almost  at  the  same 
hour ;  but  it  was  warmer,  and  continued  longer.  The  Romans  besides  havin? 
to  contend  in  dose  engagement,  were  annoyed  by  the  enemy  from  the  tops  of 
the  towers  on  the  banks,  who  poured  voUej'^s  of  darts  and  stones  upon  them. 
Tlie  consul  lost  many  more  men  this  day,  and  made  tliem  retire  late.  The  third 
^y,  Paulus  iEmilius  lay  still  and  seemed  to  design  to  attempt  a  passage  near 
the  sea.     Perseus  did  not  suspect  in  the  least  the  danger  that  threatened  him. 

Scipio  arrived  in  the  night  of'  the  third  day,  near  Pythium.  His  troops 
irere  very  much  fatigued,  for  which  reason  he  made  tliem  rest  themselves  tlie 
remainder  of  the  night.  Perseus  in  the  moan  time  was  very  quiet.  l*nt  on 
a  sudden  a  Cretan  deserter,  who  had  gone  off  from  Scipio's  troops,  roused  him 
fi'om  his  security,  by  letting  him  know  the  compass  the  Romans  had  taken  to 
turprise  him.  The  king,  terrified  with  the  nefvs,  detached  immediately  ton 
diousand  foreign  soldiers,  with  two  thousand  Macedtmians,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Milo,  and  ordered  them  with  all  possible  diligence  to  take  possession 
of  an  e0iinence,  which  the  Romans  had  still  to  pass  before  they  arrived  at 
Pythiutti.  He  accordingly  got  thither  before  them.  A  very  warm'  engage- 
ment ensued  upon  thb  eminence,  and  the  victory  was  for  some  time  in  sus* 


*  The  perpendicular  height  of  the  mountaio  OljrmpQi^  where  PjrtluOBi  wa%iit»a«l4,mtfip««' 
iladia,  or  naif  a  league. 
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pente.    But  the  kin^s  detaehinent  at  length  nve  wfy  on  all  dfcfywui 

put  to  the  roiit«     Scipio  pursued  them  vigorously,  and  led  his  victonous  troops 
into  the  plain. 

When  those  who  fled  caine  to  the  camp  of  Perseus,  they  occasioned  so  ^real 
a  terror  in  it,  that  he  immediately  decaniued,  and' retired  by  hb  rear,  seized 
with  fear,  and  almost  in  despair.  He  held  a  council,  to  deliberate  oi\  proper 
measures,  llie  question  was,  whether  it  was  best  to  halt  under  the  walls  of 
Pydna,  to  try  the  chance  of  a  batde,  or  to  divide  his  troops  into  his  towm, 
supply  them  well  with  provinions,  and  expect  the  enemy  there,  who  could  not 
subsist  lone  in  a  country  which  he  had  taken  care  to  lay  waste,  and  could 
furnbh  neiuier  forage  for  the  horse,  nor  provbions  fcNr  the  men.  The  latter 
resolution  had  many  inconveniences,  and  argued  that  the  prince  was  reduced  to 
tlie  last  extremity,  without  either  hope  or  resource ;  not  to  mention  the  hatred  he 
had  drawn  upon  himself  by  ruining  the  country,  which  he  had  not  only  cooi^ 
manded,  but  executed  in  person.  Wiiile  Perseus,  uncertain  what  to  resolve, 
fluctuated  in  doubt,  the  prnicipal  oflicers  represented  to  lum,that  liis  army  was 
much  superior  to  that  of  the  Romans  ;  that  his  troops  were  determined  to  be* 
have  well,  having  their  wives  and  children  to  defend ;  that  being  himself  wit- 
ness of  all  their  actions,  and  fighting  at  their  head,  they  would  behave  with 
double  ardour,  and  give  proofs  of  their  valour  in  emulation  of  each  other. 
These  reasons  reanimated  the  prince.  He  retired  under  tlie  walls  of  Pydna, 
where  he  encamped,  and  prepared  for  a  battle.  He  forgot  nothing  that  might 
conduce  to  the  advantages  of  his  ground,  assigned  every  one  his  post,  and  gave 
all  orders  with  great  presence  of  mind,  resolved  to  attack  the  Romans  as  soon 
as  they  ap})eared. 

The  place  where  he  encamped  was  a  bare,  level  country,  very  advantage- 
ous for  drawing  up  a  great  body  of  heavy-armed  foot  in  battle.  Upon  9ie 
right  and  left  there  was  a  ridge  of  little  hills,  which  uniting,  gave  the  light-armed 
foot,  and  die  archers,  a  secure  retreat,  and  also  a  means  to  conceal  their  march- 
ing to  surround  the  enepiy,  and  to  charge  them  in  flank.  The  whole  front 
of  the  army  was  covered  by  two  small  rivers,  which  had  not  much  water  at 
that  time,  in  consequence  of  the  season,  for  it  was  then  about  the  end  of  sum* 
mcr,  but  whose  steep  banks  would  give  the  Romans  great  trouble,  and  break 
their  ranks. 

Paulus  iEmilius  having  arrived  at  Pythium,  and  joined  Scipio's  detachment, 
marched  down  into  the  plain,  and  advanced  in  order  of  battle  against  the 
enemy;  keeping  alwavs  on  the  seacoast,  for  the  convenience  of  having  pro* 
visions  bi'ought  in  barks  from  the  Roman  fleet.  But  when  he  came  in  view 
of  the  Macedonians,  and  had  considered  the  good  disposition  of  their  army, 
and  the  number  of  their  troops,  he  halted  to  deliberate  on  what  to  do.  The 
young  oflicers,  full  of  ardour  and  impatience  for  the  batUe,  advanced  at  the 
•headof  the  troops,  and  came  to  him,  to  entreat  him  to  give  battle  without  de* 
lay.  Scipio,  whose  boldness  was  increased  by  his  late  success  upon  Mount 
Olympus,  disting^uished  himself  above  all  the  rest  by  his  earnestness,  and  the 
pressing  instances  he  made.  He  represented  to  him,  that  the  generals,  his  pre* 
decessors,  had  suflered  the  enemy  to  escape  out  of  their  hands  by  delays :  thai 
he  was  afraid  Perseus  would  fly  in  the  night,  and  they  should  be  obliged  to 
pursue  him,  with  ereat  danger  and  difficulty,  to  the  remotest  parts  of  his  king* 
dom,  in  making  the  army  take  circuitous  marches  through  defiles  and  forests, 
as  had  happened  in  the  preceding  years.  He  advised  nim,  therefore,  while 
the  enemy  was  in  the  open  field,  to  attack  him  immediately,  and  not  to  let 
slip  so  fair  an  occasion  of  conquering  him. 

'^'  Formerly,''  replied  the  consul  to  young  Scipio, "  I  thought  as  you  do  now, 
and  one  day  you  will  think  as  I  do.  I  shall  give  you  the  reasons  of  my  con* 
duct  another  time;  at  present,  satisfy  yourself,  and  rely  upon  the  discretion  of 
an  old  general.''  The  young  officer  was  silent,  convinced  that  the  consul  had 
good  reafon  for  acting  as  he  did. 
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AHef  Ittvinf  tpoken  tbn,  lie  ecimmancled  the  troopt,  who  were  at  the  head 
of  the  army,  in  view  of  the  enemy,  to  draw  up  in  order  of  battle,  and  to  present 
a  front,  as  if  they  intended  to  engage.  They  were  djspoaed,  according  to  the ' 
custom  of  the  Roroant.  in  three  lines.  At  the  same  time  tne  pioneers,  covered  by 
those  lines,  were  employed  in  forming  a  camp.  As  they  were  very  numerousi 
the  work  wab  soon  completed.  The  consul  made  the  battalions  file  off  gradu* 
ally,  beginning  with  the  rear,  which  was  nearest  the  workmen,  and  drew  off  the 
wlKrie  armvinto  the  intrencnments,  without  confusion,  disoraer,or  being  per- 
ceived by  the  enemy.  The  king,  on  his  side,  seeing  the  Romans  decline  fighl« 
Ing*  retired  also  uito  his  camp. 

it  was  a  uniform  custom  among  the  Romans,  thoorh  they  were  to  stay 
only  one  day  and  night  in  a  place,  to  enclose  themselves  in  a  well  fortified 
camp :  by  that  means  they  placed  themselves  beyond  insult,  and  avoided  aU 
surprise.  The  soldiers  looked  upon  this  military  abode  as  tneir  city ;  the  in 
trencliments  served  instead  of  walls,  and  the  tents,  of  booses.  In  case  of  a 
batde.  if  tlie  army  were  overcome,  the  camp  served  for  a  retreat  and  refuge ; 
and  if  victorious^  they  found  it  a  place  of  quiet  and  security.* 

The  night  being  come,  and  the  troops  having  taken  their  refreshment^ 
while  they  had  no  other  thoughts  than  of  going  to  rest,  on  a  sudden  the  moon,^ 
which  was  then  at  full,  and  already  very  high,  began  to  grow  dark,  and  the 
light  failing  by  degrees,  it  changed  its  colour  several  times,  and  was  at  length 
totally  eclipsed.  A  tribune,  called  C.  Sulpitius  Gallus.  one  of  the  principal 
officers  of  the  army,  having  assembled  the  soldiers  witn  the  consul's  permis* 
sioii,  had  apprised  them  of  the  eclipse,  and  showed  them  the  exact  moment 
when  it  would  begin,  and  how  long  it  would  continue.  The  Roman  soldierS| 
therefore,  were  not  astonished  at.tnis  accident ;  they  only  believed  that  Siil- 
pitias  had  more  than  human  knowledge.  But  the  wliole  camp  of  tlie  Mace- 
donians were  seized  with  horror  and  dread ;  and  it  was  whispered  throughout 
all  the  army,  that  th:s  pnidigy  foretold  the  ruin  of  the  king. 

The  next  day  Paulus  iEmilius,  who  was  a  very  religious  observer  of  all  the 
ceremonies  prescribed  for  the  sacrifices,  or  rather  very  superstitious,  applied 
himself  to  offering  oxen  to  Hercules.  He  sacrificed  twenty^  one  after  anotheri 
witltout  finding  any  favourable  sign  in  the  entrails  of  those  victims.  At  length, 
;  at  the  twenty-first  he  imagined  he  saw  such  as  promised  him  the  victory,  if  he 
only  defended  liimself,  without  attacking  the  enemy.  At  the  same  time  he 
vowed  a  sacrifice  to  the  same  god  of  one  hundred  oxen,  with  public  games. 
Having  made  an  end  of  all  these  religious  ceremonies,  about  nine  in  the  mom* 
ini^  he  assembled  his  Council.  He  had  heard  complaints  of  his  slowness  in 
attacking  the  enemy.  He  desired  dierefore  to  p\e  this  assembly  an  account 
of  his  conduct,  especially  out  of  regard  ftyr  Scipio,  to  whom  he  had  promised 
it.  The  reasons  ror  his  not  havine  given  battle  the  day  before,  were,  first,  be^ 
cause  the  enemy's  army  w^  much  superior  in  number  to  his  own,  which  he 
had  been  obliged  to  weaken  considerably,  by  the  great  detachnieut  for  the 
guard  of  the  baggage.  In  the  second  place,  it  wouhl  not  have  consisted  with 
prudence  to  engage  troops  entirely  firesh  with  his,  exhausted  as  they  were  by 
a  long  and  painful  march,  by  the  excessive  weight  of  their  arms,  by  the  heat 
of  the  sun,  from  which  they  had  suffered  much,  and  by  thirst,  which  gave  them 
insupportable  pain.  In  the  last  place,  he  insisted  strongly  on  the  indispen- 
sable necessity  a  good  general  was  under,  not  to  fight  till  he  had  a  well  in 
trenched  camp  bcmind  him,  which  might,  in  case  of  accident,  serve  the  army 
for  a  retreat.  He  conduded  his  discourse  with  bidding  them  prepare  for  battle 
the  same  day. 

We  tee  here,  that  there  is  a  wide  difference  between  tlie  duty  of  soldiers 
end  subaltern  officers,  and  that  of  a  general :  the  former  have  only  to  desire 

♦  Matjoris  reitiieutni mvnita portnm  ad omnes cwras exercitas dSccbsnt esse.— Patria altef»  eat rnilHa- 
gtM  hcc  aedea,  valluinqne  pro  moenibui  et  tantoiiura  saam  enique  amiti  doaun  aapsoatea  mat— CMtraaw 
viotwi  MMptoevlaa,  risto  p«ff«sMoi.-»Lir.  U  xliv.  n<  St. 
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ao'i  b'eliave  well  In  battle ;  but  the  geneni's  toslneH  is  to^fofease,  weigh,  ftnd 
compare  every  Uiing,  in  order  to  choose  his  lOMsares  with  mature  deliberat- 
tion;  and  by  a  wise  delay  of  some  days,  or  even  hoars,  he  often  preservf^s 
«D  army,  which  an  inconsiderate  precipitation  might  have  exposed  to  ruin** 

Though  the  resohition  for  fighting  had  been  taken  on  both  sides,  it  was, 
liowever,  rather  a  kind  of  chance  that  drew  on  the  battle,  than  the  order  of  the 
genierals,  who  wer^  not  very  warm  on  either  side*  Some  Thradan  soldiers 
eharged  a  party  of  Romans  in  their  return  from  foraging.  Seven  hundred 
Ligurians  came  to  assist  these  foragers.  The  Macedonians  caused  troops  to 
advance  to  support  the  Tiiracians :  the  reinforcements  on  both  sides  coatia* 
naliy  increasing,  the  battle  at  length  became  general 

It  is  a  misfortune  that  we  have  lost  the  passage  of  Pdybius,  and  after  him 
6f  Livy,  which  describes  the  order  of  this  battle :  this  puts  it  out  of  my  power 
to  |[ive  a  just  idea  of  it,  whatPlutardi  says,  being  quite  different  from  tfa«  little 
which  remains  of  it  in  Livy. 

In  the  beginnieg  of  the  charge,  the  Macedonian  phalanx  distinguished 
themselves  Som  all  the  king's  troops  in  a  particular  manner.  Upon  which 
Paoltts  ^milius  advanced  to  the  front  ranks,  and  found  that  the  Macedon- 
ians, who  formed  the  head  of  the  phalanx,  drove  the  points  of  their  pikes 
into  the  shields  of  his  soldiers  in  sucn  a  manner,  that  the  latter,  in  spite  of  all 
their  efibrts,  were  unable  to  reach  them  with  their  swords ;  and  he  saw,  at  the 
same  time,  that  the  whole  front  line  of  the  enemy  joined  th^ir  bucklers,  and 
presented  their  pikes.  This  rampart  of  brass,  and  forest  ofpikes,  impenetrable 
lo  his  lesions,  filled  him  with  astonishment  and  terror.  He  often  spoke  after- 
wards of  the  impression  that  dreadful  sieht  made  upon  him,  and  what  reason 
it  gave  him  to  doubt  of  the  success  of  tof  battle.  But,  not  to  discourage  his 
troops,  he  concealed  from  them  his  anxiety,  and  appearing  with  a  gay  and 
serene  countenance,  rode  throu|;h  all  the  ranks  without  helmet  or  cuirass,  ani- 
mating them  with  his  expressions,  and  much  more  by  his  example.  The 
genera],  more  than  sixty  years  of  age,  was  seen  exposing  himself  to  danger 
and  fatigue  like  a  young  officer. 

The  reli^nians.  a  people  of  Italy,  who  had  attacked  the  Macedonian  pha-* 
lanx,  not  being  able  to  break  it  with  thdr  utmost  endeavours,  one  of  their  ofii« 
cers  took  the  ensign  of  his  company,  and  threw  it  into  the  midst  of  the  enemy- 
The  rest  threw  themselves,  in  consequence,  like  desi)erate  men,  upon  that  bat- 
talion. Astonishing  actions  ensued  on  both  sides,  with  a  most  dreadful  slaugh- 
ter. The  Pelignians  endeavoured  to  cut  the  pikes  of  the  Macedonians  with 
their  swords,  and  to  push  them  back  with  their  bucklers ;  striving  sometimes 
to  pull  them  out  of  their  hands,  or  turn  them  aside,  in  order  to  open  themselves 
an  entrance  between  them.  But  the  Macedonians  always  keeping  dose  order, 
and  holding  their  pikes  in  both  hands,  presented  that  iron  rampart,  and  gave 
such  heavy  thrusts  to  those  who  pressed  upon  them,  that,  piercing  shields  and 
cuirasses,  they  laid  the  boldest  of  the  Pclienians  dead,  who  without  any  cau- 
tion,  continued  to  rush  headlong,  like  wild  beasts,  upon  the  spears  of  their 
enemies,  and  to  hurry  upon  a.  death  they  saw  before  their  eyes. 

The  whole  front  line  being  thus  thrown  into  disorder,  the  second  was  dis 
eouraged,  and  began  to  f&ll  back.  They  did  not  fly  indeed ;  but  instead  of 
advancing,  they  retreated  toward  Mount  Olocris.f  When  Paulus  i^milius 
saw  that,  tie  tore  his  clothes,  and  was  struck  with  extreme  sorrow  to  see,  upon 
(he  first  troops  having  given  way,  that  the  Romans  were  afraid  to  face  the 
phalanx.  It  presented  a  front  covered  with  pikes,  and  close  as  an  impene- 
trable intrencnment ;  and,  continuing  invincible,  it  could  neither  be  broken 
nor  opened.  But  at  length  the  inequality  of  the  ground,  and  the  great  extend 
of  tlie  fkont  of  battle,  not  admitting  the  enemy  to  continue  every  where  that; 

*  Divua.  inter  exereitum  du^^otqui!  nwoia.    Militibuf  copidiaern  puroandi  coarenire ;  ducc«  proridendo. 
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fine  cf  boeUers  and  piket,  Panlin  JSmtUos  <ib8emd  duU  the  Maeedonmn 
phalanx  was  obli g^ed  Ut  leave  openinn  and  intervatt,  and  that  it  fell  back  oa 
one  aide,  while  it  advanced  on  the  other ;  which  must  neeenarily  happen  in 
great  armiet^wlien  the  troopa,  not  always  acting  with  the  same  vigour,  fi^abo 
with  different  success. 

Paulas  JSmilhis,  as  an  able  general,  who  knew  how  to  imprtiv^  all  advan* 
tages,  dividing  his  troops  into  platoons,  gave  orders  for  them  to  fall  into  the  void 
spaces  of  the  enemy's  battalion,  and  to  attack  tlieiu  no  longer  in  front  by  a  gene* 
ral  charee,  but  by  small  detachments,  and  in  different  places  at  the  same  tune. 
This  order,  (pven  so  critically,  occasioned  the  raining  of  the  battle.  The  Ro- 
mans immedjateiy  fell  into  the  void  spaces,  and  tnereby  put  it  out  of  theenemy'*s 
power  to  use  tbeir  long  pikes,  charging  them  in  flank  and  rear,  where  tliey 
were  uncovered.  The  pnalanz  was  soon  broken,  and  all  its  force,  which  con- 
sisted solely  in  its  union,  and  the  weight  of  the  whole  body  together,  vanished 
and  disappeared.  When  they  came  to  figlu  man  to  man,  or  platoon  to  pktoon, 
the  Macedonians  with  their  short  swords  struck  upon  the  Rinnan  ahields,  which 
were  very  strong  and  solid,  and  covered  them  almost  from  head  to  fuot;  on 
the  contrary  tliey  opposed  small  bucklers  aj^inst  tlie  swoids  of  the  Romans, 
wliich  were  heavy  and  strong,  and  handled  with  such  force  and  vigour,  that  they 
scarcely  discharged  a  blow  which  did  not  either  cut  deep,  or  make  shields  and 
armour  fly  in  pieces,  and  draw  blood.  The  phalanx  having  lost  their  advan- 
tage, being  taKen  on  their  weak  side,  resisted  with  great  dSlculty,  and  were 
atlength  overthrown. 

The  king  of  Macedonia,  abandoning  himself  to  his  fear,  rode  off  full  speed 
in  the  beginninpf  of  the  battle,  and  retired  into  the  city  of  Pydna,  under  pretence 
of  going  to  ofifer  a  sacrifice  to  Hercules ;  as  if,  says  Plutarch,  Hercules  was 
a  god  that  would  receive  the  sacrifices  of  abject  cowards,  or  «ve  ear  to  unjust 
vows;  for  it  is  not  just  that  he  should  be  victorious,  who  durst  not  face  the 
enemy ;  wh^^as  the  same  god  received  the  pnyeT  of  Paulus  ^milius,  be* 
cause  he  asked  victory  with  sword  in  hand,  and  invoked  his  aid  by  fighting 
valiandy. 

It  was  in  the  attack  of  the  phalanx  where  the  battle  was  warmest,  and  where 
the  Romans  found  the  greatest  resistance.  It  was  thore,  also, that  the  son  ot 
Cato,  son-in-law  of  Paulus  ^milius,  after  having  done  prodigies  of  valour, 
unhappily  lost  his  sword,  which  slipped  out  of  his  hand.  Upon  this  accident, 
quite  out  of  himself  and  inconsolable,  he  ran  through  the  ranks,  and  assem- 
bling a  body  of  brave  and  resolute  young  soldiers,  he  rushed  headlong  and 
furious  upon  the  Macedonians.  After  extraordinary  efforts,  and  a  most  bloody 
slaughter^  they  made  the  latter  give  way,  and  remaining  masters  of  the  ground, 
they  applied  themselves  in  searching  for  the  sword,  which  they  found  at  last 
undtir  heaps  of  arms  and  dead  bodies.  Transported  with  that  good  fortune, 
and  raising  shouts  of  victory,  they  fell  with  new  ardour  upon  such  of  the  enemy 
as  stood  firm ;  so  that  al  length  the  three  thousand  Macedonians  wlio remained, 
and  were  a  cUstinct  body  from  the  phalanx,  were  entirely  cut  to  pieces ;  not 
a  man  of  them  quitting  his  rank,  or  ceasing  to  fight  to  the  last  moment  of 
his  life. 

After  tlie  defeat  of  this  body,  all  the  rest  fled,  and  so  great  a  number  of  them 
were  killed,  that  the  whole  plain,  to  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  was  covered 
with  the  dead,  and  the  next  day,  when  the  Romans  passed  the  river  Leucus, 
they  found  the  waters  still  stained  with  their  blood.  It  is  said  that  twenty- 
five  thousand  men  on  the  side  of  the  Macedonians  perished  in  tliis  battle.  The 
Romans  lost  only  one  hi.ndred,  and  made  eleven  or  twelve  thousand  prisoners. 
The  cavalry,  which  had  no  share  in  this  batUe; seeing  the  foot  put  to  the  niut^ 
had  retired ;  and  the  Romans,  from  tlieir  violent  ardour  against  the  phalanx^ 
did. not  think  at  that  time  of  pursumg  them. 

This  great  battle  was  decided  so  suddenly,  that  die  charge,  which  began  p* 
tliree  in  the  afternoon,  was  followed  by  die  victory  before  four.    The  resf 
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die  day  was  employed  In  the  punuk,  which  was  carried  very  for,  to  that  die 
troops  did  not  return  till  late  in  the  iiieht.  All  the  servants  in  the  army  went 
out  to  meet  their  masters  with  great  shoots  of  joy,  and  conducted  them  with 
torches  to  the  camp,  where  they  had  made  illuminations,  and  covered  the  tents 
with  wreaths  of  ivy  and  crowns  of  laurel.* 

But  in  the  midst  of  his  great  victory,  tlie  general  was  in  extreme  affliction 
Of  the  two  sons  he  had  in  the  battle^  the  youngest,  who  was  but  seventeen 
years  old,  and  wiiom  he  loved  with  most  tenderness,  because  he  had  already 
given  great  hopes  of  himself,  did  not  appear.  The  camp  was  universally 
alarmed,  and  the  cries  of  joy  were  changed  into  a  mournful  silence.  They 
searched  for  him  with  torches  among  the  dead,  but  to  no  puniose.  At  lensth, 
when  the  night  was  very  far  advanced,  and  they  despaired  of  ever  seeing  him 
again,  he  returned  from  the  pursuit,  attended  only  by  two  or  three  of  his  com 
rades,  all  covered  with  the  blood  of  the  enemy.  Pauius  ^milius  thought  he 
bad  recovered  him  from  the  dead,  pnd  did  not  begin  to  taste  the  joy  of  his 
victory  till  that  moment.  He  was  reserved  for  other  tears,  and  rums  no  less 
to  be  deplored.  Tlie  young  Roman,  of  whom  we  speak,  was  tlie  second  Scipio. 
who  was  afterwards  called  Africanus,  and  Nuniantinus,  fronn  having  destroyed 
Carthage  and  Numantia.  He  was  adopted  by  the  son  of  Scipio,the  conqueror 
of  Hanuibai.  The  consul  immediately  despatched  three  couriers  of  distinction^ 
of  whom  his  son  Fabius  was  one,  to  carry  the  news  of  this  victory  to  Rome 

In  the  mean  time,  Perseus,  continuing  his  flight,  had  passed  the  city  of  Py  dna^ 
and  endeavoured  to  gain  Pelia,  with  all  his  horse,  which  had  escaped  from  the 
battle  without  striking  a  blow.  The  foot  soldiers  that  fled  in  disorder,  meet* 
ing  them  upon  the  road,  reproached  them  in  the  sharpest  terms,  calling  them 
cowards  and  traitors ;  and,  carrying  their  resentment  farther,  they  pulled  them 
off  their  horses,  and  wounded  a  great  number  of  them.  The  king,  who  ap- 
prehended the  consequences  of  that  tarault, quitted  the  high  road,  and,  that  he 
might  not  be  known,  folded  up  his  royal  mantle,  put  it  l^hind  him,  took  the 
diadem  from  his  head,  and  carried  it  in  his  hand ;  and,  to  discourse  with  his ' 
friends  with  the  more  ease,  he  alighted,  and  led  his  horse  with  his  own  hand. 
Several  of  those  who  attended  him,  took  different  routes  from  his,  under  va- 
rious pretexts ;  less  to  avoid  the  pursuit  of  the  enemy,  than  to  shun  the  fury 
of  die  prince,  whose  defeat  had  only  served  to  irritate  and  inflame  his  natural 
ferocity.  Of  all  his  courtiers,  three  only  remained  with  him,  and  those  all 
strangers.  Evander.  of  Crete,  whom  he  had  employed  to  assassinate  king 
£umenes,was  one  or  them.     He  retained  his  fide  J*y  for  him  to  the  last. 

When  he  arrived  about  midnight  in  Pella,he  stahVd  two  of  bis  treasurers 
with  his  own  hands,  for  being  so  bold  as  to  represent  to  him  the  faults  he  had 
conunitted,  and  with  ill4imed  freedom  to  give  him  their  counsel,  upon  what 
was  necessary  to  be  done  for  retrieving  his  affairs.  This  cruel  treatment  of 
two  of  the  principal  oflicers  of  his  court,  who  had  failed  only  out  of  an  im- 
prudent and  ill-timed  zeal,  entirely  ruined  him  with  every  body.  Alarmed 
by  the  almost  universal  desertion  of  his  oflicers  and  courtiers,  he  did  not  think 
himself  safe  at  Pella,  and  left  it  the  same  night  to  eo  to  Amphipolis,  carrying 
along  with  him  the  greatest  part  of  his  treasures.  When  he  arrrived  there,  he 
sent  deputies  to  Pauius  iEmilius,  to  implore  his  mercy.  From  Amphipolis  he 
went  into  the  island  of  Samothracia,  and  took  refuge  in  the  temple  of  Castor 
and  Pollux.  All  the  cities  of  Macedonia  opened  their  gates  to  the  victof^and 
submitted.  t 

The  consul,  having  quitted  Pydna,  arrived  the  next  day  at  Pella,  the  happy 
situation  of  which  he  admired.  The  king's  treasures  had  been  kept  in  this 
citj' ;  but  only  the  three  hundred  talents  he  had  sent  to  Gentius,  king  xjf  Thrace, 
and  afterwards  caused  to  be  brought  back,  were  found  there.    Pauius  j£mi- 

*  J?"™^"  '  *"****™  •^"*  ***•  *<»«"»•    ^'«»r  writeg.  in  the  third  book  of  Uie  cirU  w«r,  -  Thai  he 
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jufytaiTmf  b«n  inibniMd  that  Perieus  was  In  Samodinfda,fepali«d  to  Am- 

pliipoliSyih  ordkr  to  pass  from  thence  into  that  island. 

He  was  encamped  at  Sires,  an  tibscure  city ,  on  the  eastern  frc^ntier  of  Ma- 
cedonia, in  the  country  of  the  Odomantesi  when  he  received  a  letter  from  Per- 
seus, which  was  presented  to  hun  by  three  deputies  of  inconsiderable  birth  and 
condition.  He  could  not  forbear  shedding  tears,  when  he  reflected  upon  the 
uncertainty  of  human  affairs,  of  which  the  present  condition  of  Perseus  was  a 
striking  example.  But  when  he  saw  this  title  and  inscription  upon  tlie  letter, 
*^  Perseus,  the  king,  to  the  consul  Paulus  ^niilius,  greeting,"  the  stupid  igno- 
rance which  that  prince  seemed  to  be  in  of  his  condition,  extinguished  in  htm 
all  sense  of  compassion ;  and  though  the  tenor  of  the  letter  was  coacliecl  in  a 
bumble  and  supi>liant  style,  and  litue  consisted  with  the  royal  dignity,  he  di^^ 
missed  the  deputies  without  an  answer.  How  haughty  were  these  proud  re- 
publicans, to  degrade  an  unfortunate  king  immediately  in  this  manner !  Per- 
seus perceived  that  he  was  henceforth  to  forget  his  title.  He  wrote  a  second 
letter,  to  which  he  onl}^  put  his  name,  without  the  addition  of  his  qualitv.  He 
demanded,  that  commissioners  should  be  sent  to  treat  with  him^  whtcn  was 
granted.  This  negotiation  had  no  effect,  because,  on  the  one  side,  Perseus 
would  not  renounce  the  royal  dienity,  and  Paulus  iEmilius,  on  the  other^ii- 
sisted  that  he  should  submit  his  bUe  entirely  to  the  determination  of  the  Ro- 
man people. 

During  this  time,  the  praetor  Octavius,  who  commanded  the  fleet,  arrived  at 
Samoihracia.  He  did  not  take  Perseus  by  force  out  of  that  asylum,  in  respect 
to  the  gods  who  presided  in  it ;  but  he  endeavoured,  by  promises  and  threats, 
to  induce  him  to  quit  it,  and  surrender  himself  to  the  liomans.  His  endea- 
vours were  ineffectual. 

A  young  Roman,  named  Acilius,  either  of  himself,  or  in  concert  with  the 
praetor,  took  another  course  to  draw  the  king  out  of  the  sanctuary.  In  the 
assembly  of  tbe  Samothracians,  which  was  then  held,  he  said  to  them,  ^  h  it 
a  truth,  or  without  foundation,  that  your  island  is  held  a  sacred  and  Inviolable 
asylum,  throughout  all  its  extent  ?"  Upon  being  answered  by  all  present,  that 
it  was  undoubtedly  so,  '^  How,  then,"  continued  he,  *^  do  you  suffer  its  sanc- 
tity to  be  violated  by  a  homicide,  contaminated  with  the  blood  of  king  Eu- 
menes  ?  And  as  all  religious  ceremonies  begin  by  the  exclusion  of  those  whose 
hands  are  impure,  how  can  you  suffer  your  temple  to  be  profaned  and  defiled 
by  the  presence  of  an  infamous  murderer  ?"  This  accusation  fell  upon  PeiVi 
sens ;  but  the  Samothracians  chose  rather  to  apply  it  to  Evander,  whom  all 
the  world  knew  had  been  the  agent  in  the  intended  assassination  of  Eumenes. 
They  sent,  therefore,  to  tell  the  king,  that  Evander  was  accused  of  assassina- 
tion, and  that  he  should  appear,  according  to  the  custom  of  their  sanctuary,  to 
justify  hiteself  before  the  judges ;  or^  if  he  was  afraid  to' do  that,  that  he  should 
lake  measures  for  bis  safety,  and  quit  tlie  temple.  The  king,  having  sent  for 
Evander,  advised  him,  in  the  strongest  terms,  not  to  submit  to  that  sentence. 
He  had  his  reasons  for  giving  this  council,  apprehending  he  would  declare,  that 
the  assassination  had  been  undertaken  by  his  order,  and,  therefore,  gave  him 
to  understand,  that  the  only  method  he  could  take  was  to  kill  himself.  Evan- 
der seemed,  at  first,  to  consent  to  it,  and,  professing  that  he  had  rather  die  by 
poison  than  the  sword,  he  intended  to  make  his  escape  by  flight.  The  king 
was  aware  of  that  design,  and  fearing  the  Samothracians  woald  let  the  weight 
of  their  resentment  fall  on  him,  as  having  withdrawn  the  offender  from  the 
punishment  he  deserved,  he  ordered  him  to  be  killed.  ^This  was  polluting  the 
sanctuary  with  a  new  crime ;  but  he  corrupted  the  principal  magistrate  with 
presents  of  money,  who  declared  in  the  assembly,  tluit  Evander  had  laid  vio- 
-lent  hands  upon  himself. 

The  praetor,  not  being  able  to  persuade  Perseus  to  quit  his  asylum,  was 
reduced  to  deprive  him  of  all  means  of  embarking  and  making  his  escape, 
Bi^t  notwithstanding  his  precautions,  Perseus  secret^  gained  acertaunCretar 
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ealled  Orotndes,  wtottadu  merehaDt  ship,  and  prevdleA  upM  fiim tof«e«i¥e 
him  on  board,  with  all  his  treasures ;  they  amounted  to  two  thousand  taknts. 
But  su  suspicitms  was  he,  that  he  did  not  dispossess  himself  of  the  whole ;  he 
sent  only  a  part  of  it  to  the  ship,  and  reserved  the  rest  of  it  to  be  carried  on 
board  with  himself.  The  Cretan,  following  the  genius  of  4ii8  country  upon 
this  occasion,  shipped  all  the  gold  and  silver  that  had  been  sent  him  in  the 
evening,  and  sent  word  to  Perseus,  that  he  had  only  to  come  to  the  port  at 
midnight  with  his  children,  and  such  of  his  people  as  were  absolutely  neces- 
sary to  attend  his  person. 

The  appointed  time  approaching,  Perseus,  with  infinite  difficulty,  crept 
through  a  very  narrow  window,  crossed  a  garden,  and  got  out  through  a  de- 
cayed house,  with  his  wife  and  son.  The  remainaer  of  his  treasures  followed 
bim.  His  grief  and  despair  were  inexpressible,  wlien  he  was  informed  that 
Oroandes,  with  his  rich  freight,  was  under  sail.  He  had  entrusted  his  other 
children  to  Ion,  of  Thessakmica,  who  had  been  his  favourite,  and  betrayed  him 
in  his  misfortunes ;  for  he  delivered  up  his  children  to  Octavius,  which  was  the 
principal  cause  that  induced  Perseus  to  put  himself  into  the  power  of  those 
who  had  his  children  in  their  hands. 

He  accordingly  surrendered  himself,  and  Philip,  his  son,  to  the  praetor  Oc- 
tavius, who  made  him  embark,  in  order  to  his  being  carried  to  the  consul, 
having  first  apprized  him  of  his  coming.  Paulus  iEmilius  sent  his  son-in-law, 
Tubero,  to  meet  him.  Pvrseus,  in  a  mourning  habit,  entered  the  camp,  at« 
tended  only  by  his  son.  The  consul,  who  waited  for  him  with  a  sufficiently 
numerous  train,  upon  his  arrival,  rose  from  his  seat, and^  advancing  some  few 
steps,  offered  him  hb  hand  Perseus  threw  himself  at  his  feet ;  but  he  raised 
him  immediately,  and  would  not  suffer  him  to  embracie  his  knees.  Having  in- 
troduced him  into  hb  tent^  he  made  him  sit  down,  facing  those  who  formed 
the  assembly. 

He  beean  by  asking  him,  ^  What  cause  of  discontent  had  induced  him  to 
enter  with  so  much  animosity  into  a  war  with  the  Roman  people,  that  ej^)osed 
himself  and  his  kingdom  to  the  greatest  danger  ?"  When,  instead  o(  the  an- 
swer which  every  lx)dy  expected,  the  king,  fixing  his  eyes  upon  tlie  ground, 
and  shedding  tears,  kept  silence,  Paulus  iEmilius  continued  to  this  effect: 
^  Had  you  ascended  the  throne  a  youth,  I  should  be  less  surprised  at  your  being 
Ignorant  of  what  it  was  to  have  the  Roman  people  for  your  friends  or  enemies. 
But  having  been  present  in  the  war  made  by  your  father  against  us,  and  cer- 
tainly remembering  the  peace,  which  we  have  punctually  observed  on  our  side, 
how  could  you  prefer  war  to  peace,  with  a  people,  whose  force  in  the  former, 
and  fidelity  in  the  latter,  you  had  so  well  experienced  ?''  Perseus  made  no  far 
ther  answer  to  this  reproach  than  he  had  d(me  to  the  first  question.  ^  In 
whatever  manner,  notwithstanding,''  resumed  the  consul,  '^  these  affairs  have 
happened ;  whether  they  are  the  effects  of  error,  to  which  all  mankind  are 
liable,  or  of  chance,  or  that  fatal  destiny  which  superintends  all  things,  take 
courage*  The  clemency  with  which  the  Roman  people  have  behaved  in  re- 
gard to  many  other  kings  and  nations,  should  inspire  you,  I  do  not  say  with 
some  hope  only,  but  with  almost  entire  confidence  that  you  will  meet  with  the 
same  treatment."  He  spoke  this  in  Greek  to  Perseus :  then,  turning  toward 
the  Romans,  ^'  You  see,'^  said  he,  in  his  own  language^  ^'  a  great  example  of 
the  inconstancy  of  human  affairs.  It  is  to  you  principally,  young  Romans, 
I  address  this  discourse.  The  uncertainty  of  what  may  happen  to  us  every 
day,ou^ht  to  teach  us  never  to  use  any  one  witli  insolence  and  cruelty  in  our 
prosperity,  nor  rdly  too  much  on  our  present  advantages.  The  proof  of  real 
merit  ana  true  valour  is.  neither  to  be  too  elate  in  prosperity,  nor  too  dejected 
in  adversity.*  Paulus  JSrailius,  having  dismissed  the  assembly,  charged  Tubero 
■ — ' ■   ■  —        '■  -  -  1         _     - 

*  **£xempltmi  insigne  cdraitis,**  inqait,  ••  matationis  rerum  humaoafDm.  Tobis  hoc  prascipue  dico, 
Juvenes.  I  deo  in  Mcuodit  rebus  nihU  ta  qoemqimin  superbe  ae  rioknter  contiilew  decet,  nee  proeMnti  cre- 
dere Ibrtane,  cum  quid  vesper  ferat  incertuiu  lit.  Is  demuBi  vir  «iitt  cnjoi  aniiBwn  nee  prospera  Aatu  soi» 
«r^ctttt  nee  adrert a  infrta  tt.**— Ljr. 
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wMlh^amofdttkfaff.    n«»filMllinBtlMitttagrtoUfliMt,aii«<ifdmd 
J^m  to  be  treated  iHth  all  tbe  hooonra  his  present  oondition  would  admit 

The  army  went  afterwards  into  winter  quarters.  Amphtpolis  received  the 
rreatest  part  of  the  troops ;  the  rest  were  distributed  in  the  neiehbourini:  chies. 
Thus  ended  the  war  between  the  Romans  and  Perseus,  which  had  continued 
four  years ;  and  with  it  a  kingdom  so  ilhjstrious  both  in  Europe  and  Asia* 
Perseus  bad  reigned  eleven  vears.*  He  was  reckuned  the  fortiedif  king  from 
Caranusy  who  was  die  first  that  reigned  in  Macedonia.  So  important  a  con 
quest  cost  Paulus  ^milius  only  fifteen  days. 

The  kingdom  of  Macedonia  had  been  very  obscure  till  the  time  of  Philipi 
son  of  Amyntas.  Under  that  prince,  and  by  his  great  exploits,  it  made  con- 
siderable  acquisitions,  which  did  not  extend,  however,  beyond  tbe  bounds  of 
£urope ;  he  annexed  to  it  a  part  of  Thrace  and  Illyna,  and  acquired  a  kfaid 
of  empire  over  all  Greece.  It  afterwards  extended  into  Asia:  and  in  the 
thirteen  years  of  the  reign  of  Alexander,  subjected  all  the  provinces,  of  whicn 
the  vast  empire  of  tlie  Persians  was  composed,  and  carried  its  victorious  arms 
to  the  extremities  of  the  earth :  I  mean,  to  Arabia  on  one  side,  and  the  Indies 
on  the  other.  This  empire  of  Macedonia,  the  greatest  that  had  been  in  the 
world,  divided, or  rather  torn  into  different  kingdoms,  after  the  death  of  Alex- 
ander, by  his  successors,  who  took  each  a  part  to  himself,  subsisted  something 
more  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  yenn ;  firom  the  exalted  height  to  which 
the  victorious  arms  of  that  prince  had  raised  it,  to  the  entire  ruin  of  Mace- 
donia. Such  was  the  period  of  the  so-much-boasted  exploits  of  that  famous 
conqueror,  the  terror  and  admiration  of  the  universe ;  or,  to  speak  more  justly 
the  example  of  the  most  vain  and  most  fi^ntic  ambition  tlie  world  ever  knew 

The  three  deputies  whom  Paulus  ^milius  had  sent  to  Rome^  to  carry 
thither  the  news  of  his  victory  over  Perseus,  used  all  possible  diligence  on 
their  journey.  But  long  before  their  arrival,  and  only  the  fourth  day  after  the 
battle,  while  the  games  were  celebrating  in  the  circus,  it  was  wbbpered  about, 
that  a  battle  h&d  been  fought  in  Macedonia,  and  Perseus  entirely  defeated. 
This  news  was  attendeti  with  clapping  of  hands,  and  cries  of  victory,  throughout 
the  whole  circus.  But  when  the  magistrates,  after  a  strict  inquiry,  had  dts* 
coverod  that  it  was  a  rumour,  without  either  author  or  foundation,  that  false 
and  short-lived  joy  ceased,  and  left  onlv  a  secret  hope,  that  it  was  perhaps  a 
presage  of  victory,  which  either  was  already,  or  would  soon  be,  obtained. 

Tl^  arrival  of  the  deputies  relieved  the  Romans  from  their  anxiety.  They 
were  informed,  that  Perseus  had  been  entirely  defeated ;  that  he  was  flying, 
and  could  not  escape  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  victor.  The  people's  joy, 
which  had  been  suspended  till  then,  broke  out  immoderately.  The  deputies 
read  a  circumstantial  narrative  of  the  battle,  first  in  the  senate,  and  afterwards 
in  the  assembly  of  the  people*  Public  prayerB  and  sacrifices  were  decreed, 
and  all  the  temples  filled  in  an  instant  with  infinite  crowds  of  people,  who  went 
thither  o  return  thanks  to  the  gods  for  their  signal  protection  granted  to  the 
republic. 

After  the  nomination  of  new  consuls  at  Rome,  the  command  of  the  amiy  in 
Macedonia  was  continued  to  Paulus  ^milius,  and  that  in  Illyria  to  L.  Anicius* 
Ten  commissioners  were  then  appointed  to  regulate  affairs  in  Macedonia,  and 
five  for  Illyria.  The  senate,  before  they  set  out,  regulated  their  commission 
m  part.  It  was  decreed  in  particular,  that  the  Macedonians  and  lliyripns 
should  be  declared  free  ;  in  order  that  «l  nations  might  know,  that  the  end  of 
the  Roman  arms  was  not  to  subject  free  people,  but  to  deliver  such  as  were 
enslaved ;  so  that  the  one,  undi*r  the  protectioii  of  the  Roman  name,  might 
always  retain  their  liberty,  and  the  other,  who  are  under  the  rule  of  kines, 
might  be  treated  with  more  lenity  and  justice  by  diem,  in  consideration  of  the 

*  Liv.  1.  xW.  D.  4, 
t  Liryt  irnh  as  we  have  bim,  tayi  the  twentieth ;  Jiutia  the  thtrtSeth.    It  ii  thought  there  it  aa  eneir  i» 
the  fijpve,  aad  that  i    honld  be  convcted.  tbe  fortieth,  •BC»rd'iPt  ie  Emebnit. 


Ittfimirtt.  «r  dhit,  ii^lieiiefer  vnr  shmild  ttiie  between  diose  kings  and  tli^  R6« 
man  people,  the  nations  might  know  that  the  issue  of  those  wmrs  would  be 
Tktory  ibr  the  Romans,  and  liborty  for  tliein.  The  seuate  also  abolished  certain 
duties  upon  the  mines  and  land  estates ;  because  those  duties  could  not  be  col 
lected  but  by  the  ministry  of  taxrfarmers,  commonly  called  publicans ;  and 
that  whenever  such  sort*  of  farmers  are  suffered,  the  laws  are  of  no  force,  and 
the  peoule  are  always  oppressed.  They  established  a  general  council  fur  the 
nation,  test  tlte  populace  should  cause  the  liberty  granted  them  by  the  senate 
to  degenerate  into  a  destructive  license.  Macedonia  was  divided  into  Your 
regbns ;  each  of  which  had  a  distinct  council,  and  were  to  pay  the  Romans 
one  moiety  of  the  tributes  which  they  had  been  accustomed  to  pay  then*  kings. 
These  were  in  part  the  orders  with  which  the  commissioners  for  Macedonia 
were  charged.  Those  for  lUyria  had  almost  the  same  instructions,  and  arrived 
there  first.  After  having  communicated  their  commission  to  the  pro-praetor 
Anicius,  who  came  to  Soodra  to  meet  them,  they  summoned  an  assembly  of 
the  principal  persons  of  the  nation.  Anichis,  having  ascended  his  tribunal, 
declared  to  them,  that  the  senate  and  poeple  of  Rome  granted  liberty  to  the 
niyrians.  and  tliat  tlie  garrisons  should  be  withdrawn  from  all  the  cities  and 
forts  of  tne  country  as  soon  as  possible.  In  regard  to  some  people,  who,  either 
bdbre  or  during  the  war^  had  declared  for  the  Romans,  an  exemption  from 
all  taxes  was  added  to  their  liberty ;  all  the  rest  were  discharged  from  one  half 
of  the  imposts  £i>rmerly  paid  to  the  kings,  lllyria  was  divided  into  three  re- 
gions or  parts,  which  had  each  of  them  their  public  council  and  magistrates.! 

Before  the  deputies  for  Macedonia  arrived  there,  Paulus  £niilius,  who  was 
at  leisure,  visited,  during  the  autumn,  the  most  celebrated  chies  of  Greece ; 
to  see  diose  things  with liis  own  eyes,  which  all  the  world  talked  of,  without 
knowing  them.  Having  left  the  command  of  the  camp  to  Sulpitius  Gallus, 
he  set  out  with  a  small  train,  accompanied  by  young  Seipio  his  son,  and  Ath^ 
nseus,  the  brother  of  £umenes.t 

He  passed  through  Thessaly,  in  his  way  to  Delphos,  the  most  celebrated 
Oracle  in  the  universe.  The  multitude  and  value  of  the  presents,statues.  vessels, 
and  tripods,  with  which  that  temple  was  filled,  surprised  him  greatly.  He 
there  onerecJ  a  sacrifice  to  Apollo.  Having  seen  a  great  square  pillar  of  white 
marble,  on  which  a  golden  statue  of  Perseus  was  to  have  been  placed,  he  caused 
his  own  to  be  set  upon  it,  saying,  ^^  that  the  vanquished  ought  to  give  place 
to  the  victors.' - 

He  saw  at  Lebadia  the  temple  of  Jupiter,  sumaroed  Trophonius,  and  the 
entrance  of  the  cavern,  into  which  those  who  consulted  the  oracle  descended.^ 
He  offered  a  sacrifice  to  Jupiter,  and  the  goddess  Hercyma,  who  was  believed 
to  be  the  daughter  of  Trophonius.  ^ 

At  Chalcis  he  gratified  his  curiosity  in  seeing  the  Euripus,  and  the  bb  and 
flow  of  the  sea,  which  4s  there  very  frequent  and  extraordinary. 

From  thence  he  went  to  the  city  of  Aulus,  from  whidi  port  the  famous  fleet 
of  Agamemnon  sailed  for  Troy.  He  made  a  visit  to  the  temple  of  Diana  in 
that  place,  upon  whose  altar  that  king  of  kings  sacrificed  his  daughter  Iphi- 
genia,  to  obtain  a  prosperous  voyage  from  the  goddess. 

After  having  passed  through  Oropus  in  Attica,  where  the  soothsayer  Anv- 
philochus  was  honoured  as  a  god,  he  came  to  Athens,  a  city  celebrated  bv 
ancient  renown,  where  many  objects  presented  themselves  to  his  view,  well 
capable  of  inspiring  and  gratifying  his  curiosity :  the  citadel,  the  ports,  the 
walls  which  jouied  the  Piraeus  to  the  city,  the  arsenals  for  the  navy,  erected 
by  illustrious  gcnecale,  the  statues  of  gods  and  men^  in  which  it  was  hard  to 
know,  whether  tlie  matter  or  the  art  were  most  admirable.  He  did  not  forget 
to  offer  a  sacrifice  to  Minerva,  the  tutelary  goddess  of  the  citadel. 

'*  £t  fMibi^piiblicanuB  est,  ibi  aat  jas  publicum  truium  aut  libertatem  sociis  esse. — Liv. 

t  A.  M.  38S7.    Ant  J.  C.  167.    Lir.  1.  i\v.  n.  17, 18. 

X  Lir.  I.  xlr.  A.  97, 38.    Plut.  io  Paal,  jEmil.  p.  97D. 

I  For  on  Mcount  of  this  oracle,  see  Book  X.  Gbap.  III.  Soot  II 


WUe  PiNfas  JBouBqi  wai  in  that  city,  he  demanded  adi  cxcelkiil  pbOoio* 

pher  of  the  Athenians  to  finish  the  education  of  his  children,  and  a  fine  painter 
to  desirn  the  ornaments  of  his  triumph.  They  immediately  cast  their  eye» 
upon  Metrodorus,  who  excelled  both  in  philosophy  and  painting :  a  very  sh^ 
gular  and  extraordinary  praise,  which  was  confirmed  by  experience,  and  the 
approbation  of  Pauhis  iEmilius.  We  here  see  the  attention  paid  by  the  great 
men  of  antiquity  to  the  education  of  their  children.  The  sons  of  that  Roman 
general  were  then  of  some  age,  the  youngest  of  the  two,  who  made  the  cam- 
paign in  Macedonia  with  his  father,  being  at  that  time  seventeen  years  old. 
He  thought  it  necessary,  however,  to  have  a  philosopher  with  them,  capable 
of  forming  their  minds  by  the  study  of  sciences,  and  their  manners  by  that 
of  moral  virtue,  which  of  ail  studies  is  the  most  important,  and  yet  the  most 
neelected.  To  know  what  are  the  eiSects  of  such  an  education,  we  have  not 
only  to  consider  the  future  greatness  of  the  youngest  of  the  two  sods  of  tnis 
consid,  who  inherited  the  name  and  merit  of  Scipio  Africanas,  his  grandfiither 
by  adoption,  and  of  Paulus  j£milius,  his  natural  father ;  who  ruined  Carthase 
and  Numantia ;  who  distinguished  himself  as  much  by  polite  learning  and  the 
sciences,  as  by  his  military  virtues ;  who  held  it  an  honour  to  have  Polybius 
the  historian,  Panaetius  the  philosopher,  and  Terence  the  poet,  for  his  friends 
and  companions ;  who,  in  a  word,  to  use  the  terms  of  a  writer  of  excellent 
sense,  never  said,  did,  or  thought,  any  thing  unworthy  a  Roman.*  PaukM 
iEmiiius,  having  found  the  precious  treasure  he  sought,  in  the  person  of  Me* 
trodonis,  left  Athens  well  satisfied. 

He  arrived  in  two  days  at  Corinth.  The  citadel  and  isthmus  were  an  agre^ 
able  sight  to  him.  The  first,  which  was  situated  upon  the  top  of  a  mountai% 
aboujided  with  streams  and  fountakis  of  exceedingly  pure  water;  and  the 
isthmus,  which  separated  by  a  very  small  neck  of  land  two  neighbouring  seas^ 
the  one  on  the  east,  and  the  other  on  the  west  of  it 

Sicyon  and  Argos,  two  very  illustrious  cities,  were  the  next  in  bis  way ;  and 
afterwards  Epidaurus,  less  opulent  than  the  two  others,  but  well  known  from 
the  famous  temple  of  uEsculapius,  where  he  saw  an  infinite  multitude  of  rich 
presents,  the  offerings  of  sick  persons,  out  of  gratitude  for  the  cures  they  ima* 
gined  to  have  received  from  tiiat  gocl. 

Sparta  was  not  distinguished  by  the  magnificence  of  its  buildings,  but  by 
the  wisdom  of  its  laws,  customs,  and  cUscipline. 

Having  taken  Megalopolis  in  bis  way,  he  arrived  at  Olympia,  where  he 
saw  abundance«of  things  worthy  of  admiration ;  but  when  he  cast  his  eyes 
upon  the  statue  of  Jupiter,  the  master-piece  of  Phidias,  he  was  as  much  struck| 
says  Livy,  as  if  he  had  seen  the  god  hmiself,  and  cried  out,  that  ''  This  Jih 
piter  of  Phidias  was  the  exact  Jupiter  of  H«»mer.''t  Imaeining  himself  in 
the  Capitol,  he  ofiered  a  more  sojemn  sacrifice  here  than  He  had  done  any 
where  else.  • 

Having  made  the  tour  of  Greece  m  this  manner,  without  giving  himself  any 
trouble  to  know  people's  thoughts  in  regard  to  Perseus,  and  to  avoid  giving 
the  allies  any  cause  of  discontent,  he  returned  to  Demetrias.  He  had  met  oo 
his  way  a  number  of  /Etolians,  who  came  to  inform  him  of  an  unhappy  acci* 
dent  which  bad  befallen  their  city.  He  ordered  them  to  attend  him  at  Am- 
pbipolis.  Having  received  advice,  that  the  ten  commissioners  had  already 
passed  the  sea,  he  quitted  all  other  affairs,  and  went  to  meet  them  at  ApoUonia, 
which  was  only  one  day's  journey  fron  Araphipolis.  He  was  very  much  sur- 

f>rised  to  meet  Perseus  there,  whom  his  guards  suffered  to  go  about  with  great 
iberty,  for  which  he  afterwards  warmly  reproved  Sulpitius,  to  whose  care  he 
had  confided  that  important  prisoner.   He  put  him,  with  Philip  his  son,  into 

*  p.  Scjpio  iftmiliOBUS,  vir  avitis  P.  Afrirari  patcrpisqu"  L.  Paiili  virtiitibu*  simillimus,  omoibus  belli 
KC  tog*  dfltibo*.  ii^eniique  ac  BtadioriHn  tmineBtiMime*  seculiwii,  qoi  nihil  in  fitaaisi  btudandum  aut  fecit* 
ftut  dixit,  ac  sensit.— Paterc.  1.  i.  c   12.  . 

-  t  -T»  «»*»•-  w^w^  exprwwA-HnB  idea  «rf  Htfmer,  is  tiiffbly  l«r*e  im«*m  of  Pttdlu ,  hm  UK  i«W*r» 
w«U  coaceiimd  •&  tb*  >|wj4it7  sf  Ood^lt  nwieii  aiora  i»  tbat  oi  Homer,  • 
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(he  handf  of  Potthonrauf  ^  wMi  onlen  U>  ^imrd  him  belter.  lie  csmed  his 
daughter  and  yoonfer  son  to  be  broaght  from  Samothracia  t&  Ampbipolis, 
where  he  ordered  vach  care  to  be  takeo  of  thena,  as  their  bhrth  and  condition 
reouired. 

The  coa«mi8sioners  having  arrived  there,  as  had  been  agreed  on  by  thera. 
and  havit  ^  entered  the  chamber  of  the  assembly,  where  a  great  number  or 
Macedonians  were  present,  he  took  his  seat  in  die  tribunal,  and  after  causing 
silence  to  be  made  by  the  crier.  Paulus  iEmiHus  repeated  in  Latin  the  regu- 
lations made  by  the  senate,  ana  by  himself,  iii  conjunction  with  the  commis- 
sioners, relatine  to  Macedonia.  The  principal  articles  were,  that  Macedonia 
was  dedared  free;  that  it  should  pay  the  Romans  only  half  the  tribute  paid 
the  king,  which  was  fixed  at  the  sum  of  one  hundred  talents;  that  it  should 
have  a  public  coundl,  composed  of  a  certain  number  of  senators,  wherein  afl 
affairs  should  be  discussed  and  adjudged ;  that  it  should  be  divided  for  the 
future  into  four  regions  or  cantons,  that  each  should  have  their  council,  in 
which  particular  a&irs  should  be  examined ;  and  that  no  person  should  con- 
tract marriage,  or  purchase  lands  and  houses,  out  of  their  own  canton.  Seve» 
ral  other  articles  of  less  importance  were  annexed  to  these.  The  praetor  Oo 
tayius,  who  was  present  in  this  assembly,  explained  the  several  articles  in 
GredL,  as  Paulus  iEmilius  pronounced  them  in  Latin.  The  article  of  liberty, 
and  that  for  the  diminution  of  tribute,  gave  the  Macedonians  exceeding  plea- 
sure, who  little  expected  th^m ;  but  they  looked  upon  the  division  of  Mace- 
donia into  different  regions,  that  were  not  to  have  their  usual  commerce  with 
each  other,  like  the  rending  of  a  body  in  pieces,  by  separating  its  members, . 
which  have  no  life,  and  subsist  only  in  their  mutual  support  of  each  other** 

The  consul  afterwards  gave  audience  to  the  ^oiian8.t  I  shall  relate  else- 
where the  subject  of  it. 

After  these  foreign  affairs  were  over,  Paulus  ^milius  recalled  the  Macedon- 
ians into  the  assembly,  in  order  to  put  the  last  hand.to  his  regulations.  He 
spoke  at  first  upon  the  senators,  who  were  to  compose  the  public  council, 
wherein  the  national  affairs  were  to  be  transacted,  and  the  choice  of  them  was 
left  to  the  people.  A  list  was  then  read  of  the  principal  persons  of  the  country, 
who  were  to  be  sent  into  Italy,  with  such  of  their  children  as  had  attained  the 
age  of  fifteen.  This  article  seemed  very  hard  at  first ;  but  it  was  soon  per- 
ceived, that  it  had  been  resolved  only  for  the  better  security  of  the  people's 
liberty.  For  this  Ibt  included  the  great  lords^  generals  of  the  army,  com- 
manders of  the  fleet,  all  such  as  had  any  offices  at  the  court,  or  had  been  em- 
ployed in  embassies,  with  many  other  officers  accustomed  to  pay  their  court 
to  the  kine  in  the  abject  manner,of  slaves,  and  to  command  others  with  inso- 
lence. These  were  all  rich  peWons,  who  lived  at  great  expense,  had  magni- 
ficent equipages,  and  would  not  easily  be  reduced  to  a  quite  different  kind  of 
life,  in  which  liberty  makes  the  whole  people  equal,  and  subjects  all  to  the 
laws.  They  were  therelbre  all  ordered  to  quit  Macedonia,  and  transport  them- 
selves into  Italy,  upon  pain  of  death  for  such  as  disobeyed.  The  regulatbns 
made  for  Macedonia  by  Paulus  iBmilius  were  so  reasonable,  that  they  did 
not  seem  calculated  for  conquered  enemies,  but  for  faithful  allies,  with  whom 
there  was  entire  reason  to  be  satisfied ;  and  the  effects,  from  which  the  nature 
of  laws  are  best  known,  proved  that  there  was  nothing  to  be  amended  in  the 
institutions  of  that  wise  magistrate.^ 

To  these  serious  affairs  succeeded  a  celebration  of  games,  for  which  prepa- 
rations had  long  been  making,  and  to  which  care  had  been  taken  to  invite  all 
the  most  considerable  persons  in  the  cities  of  Asia  and  Greece.  The  Roman 
general  offered  magnificent  sacrifices  to  the  gods,  and  gave  superb  feasts  ; 
the  king's  treasures  supplying  him  abundantly  witn  the  means  of  defraying^ 
such  great  expenses ;  but  for  the  good  order  and  fine  taste  observable  in  them. 
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be  WHS  indebted  solely  to  bimself.  For  tiavinf  so  itMny  ihlMifaiMli  to  rtocHia 
lie  evinced  so  nice  a  discernment,  and  so  exact  a  knowledge  ofthe  quality  oi 
all  die  fpvests,  that  every  one  was  lodged,  placed,  and  treated  according  to 
his  rank  and  merit ;  and  th^e  was  nobody  who  bad  not  reason  to  praiae 
his  politeness  and  generosity.  The  Greeks  could  not  sufficiently  admire,  that 
even  in  games,  till  then  unknown  to  the  Romans,  he  should  show  so  djstio^ 
gtiisbing  a  judgment  and  attentkm;  and  tiiat  a  man  employed  in  the  gieateit^ 
•hould  not  neglect  the  least  propriety  in  small  afiairs.* 

He  had  caused  all  the  spoik  that  he  did  not  think  fit  to  carry  to  Rome,  to 
be  piled  up  in  one  great  heap ;  bows,  quivers,  arrows,  javelins,  in  a  word, arms 
of  all  sMTta;  and  caused  them  to  be  disposed  of  in  form  of  trophies.  With  a 
torch  in  his  hand,  he  set  fire  to  them  first  himself,  as  his  prinopal  officers  did 
iAer  him. 

He  afterwards  exposed  to  the  view  of  the  spectators,  upon  a  place  raised 
expressly  for  this  purpose,  all  that  was  richest  and  most  magnificent  in  th« 
spoils  be  had  taken  in  Macedonia,  and  which  were  to  be  carried  to  Rome  $ 
rtch  moveables,  statues,  and  paintings  of  the  greatest  masters,  vessels  of  gold, 
silver,  copper,  and  ivory.  Never  bad  Alexandria,  in  the  times  of  its  greatest 
opulence,  beheld  any  thing  like  what  was  now  exnibited. 

But  the  highest  satisfaction  Paulus  JBmilius  received  from  his  magnifioenc& 
and  which  was  still  more  grateful  to  self-love,  was  to  see,  that  in  the  midst  <m 
so  many  extraordinary  objects  and  curious  sights,  nothing  was  thought  so  won* 
derful,or  so  wortbv  of  attention  and  admiration,  as  himself.  And,  as  people 
were  surprised  at  the  fine  order  of  his  table,  he  said,  with  an  air  of  pleasantry, 
that  tbe  same  genius  which  was  necessary  in  disposing  a  battle,  would  serve 
also  in  regulating  a  feast ;  in  the  first,  it  rendered  an  army  formidable  to  ene- 
mies ;  in  the  latter,  an  entertainment  agreeable  to  -guests. 

His  disinterestedness  and  magnanimity  were  no  less  praised  than  his  mag- 
nificence and  politeness^  for  he  never  even  saw  the  gold  and  silver  found  among 
the  ktrig's  treasures,  which  amounted  to  very  great  sums,  but  ordered  it  all  to 
be  ddivered  to  treasurers,  in  order  to  its  being  applied  to  the  use  of  the  pub- 
lic. He  only  permitted  his  sons,  who  were  fond  of  study,  to  keep  the  Ubrarv 
of  Perseus  for  their  own  use.  The  young  noblemen  of  tnose  times,  and  sacli 
as  were  deugned  one  day  for  tbe  command  of  armies,  did  not  possess  a  con- 
tempt for  learning,  nor  believe  it  eitber  unworthy  of  their  both,  or  unnecessary 
to  the  profession  of  arms.      * 

When  Paulus  iEmilius  had  regulated  all  the  affairs  of  Macedonia,  he  took 
leave  ofthe  Greeks ;  and,  after  having  exhorted  the  Macedonians  not  to  abuse 
the  liberty  granted  them  by  the  Romans,  and  to  preserve  it  by  good  govern 
ment  and  union,  he  set  out  for  £pirus,W)th  a  decree  of  the  senate,  to  abandon 
all  the  cities  that  bad  revolted  to  the  king's  party,  to  be  plundered  by  his 
troops.  He  had  sent  also  Scipio  Nasica,and  Fabius  his  son,  with  part  of  the 
army,  to^ravage  the  country  of  thelllyrians,  who  had  given  aid  to  that  pince.t 

The  Roman  general,  being  arrived  in  Epirus,  thought  it  proper,  for  the  more 
prudent  execution  of  his  commission,  that  his  design  should  not  be  foreseen. 
He,  therefore,  sent  officers  into  all  the  cities,  under  pretence  of  withdrawing 
the  garrisons,  in  order  that  the  Epirots  should  enjoy  the  same  liberty  as  thie 
Macedonians.  So  unworthy  a  stratagem  was  called  prudence,  Hethensigni 
fied  to  ten  of  the  principal  persons  of  each  city,  that  they  should  bnng  all  the 
gold  and  silver  in  their  bouses  and  temples  upon  a  certain  day  into  the  mar- 
ket-place, to  be  laid  up  in  the  public  treasury,  and  distributed  his  troops  into 
ail  the  cities.  Upon  the  day  prefixed,  all  the  gold  and  silver  was  brought 
early  in  the  morning  into  the  public  place,  and,  at  ten  o'clock,  the  soldiers  fell 
furiously  upon  the  nouses,  which  were  abandoned  to  them,  to  be  pluudared  at 
their  mercy.    One  imndred  and  fifty  thousand  mea  W!sre  made  slavesi  and, 
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iAir  the  iMefJto  the  nornW  of  ne«riy  seventy )  were  pHIa^ 
demolished.   The  whole  booty  was  sold,  and,  of  the  sum  raised  by  it,  each  of 
the  horse  had  about  one  mina,  four  hundred  denarii,  and  each  of  the  foot  about 
half  a  niina,two  hundred  denarii. 

After  Paulus  ^milius,  contrary  to  his  natural  disposition,  which  was  fi^ntle 
and  humane,  had  caused  this  decree  to  be  put  in  execution,  he  advanced  to 
die  sea  at  the  city  of  Oricum.  Some  days  after,  Anicius,  having  assembled 
the  remainder  of  the  Epirots  and  Acamanians,  ordered  the  principal  persons 
of  them^  whose  cause  nad  been  reserved  for  the  judgement  of  the  senate,  to 
follow  him  into  Italy. 

Paulus  £milius,  having  arrived  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tiber,  entered  that 
river  in  the  galley  of  king  Perseus,  which  had  sixteen  benches  of  oars,  and 
wherein  was  displayed,  nnt  only  the  arms  which  had  been  taken,  but  all  the 
rich  stufib  and  finest  cajrpets  of  purple  found  amon^  the  booty.  All  the  Ro- 
mans who  came  out  to  meet  that  galley,  accompanied  it  in  crowds  upon  the 
side  of  the  river,  and  seemed  to  ,give  the  proconsul  an  anticipation  of  the 
honours  of  the  triumph  he  had  so  well  deserved.  But  the  soldiery,  who  had 
looked  with  a  greedy  eye  upon  the  immense  treasures  of  the  king,  and  had 
not  had  all  the  share  of  them  they  had  promised  themselves,  retain^  a  warm 
resentment  upon  that  account,  and  were  very  ill  satisfied  with  Paulus  £mi- 
Hns.  They  openly  reproached  him  with  having  treated  them  with  too  much 
rigour  and  autboritir,  and  seemed  determined  to  refuse  him  the  honour  of  a 
triumph  b^  their  suffrages.  The  soldiers  called  that  ^neral's  exactitude,  in 
point  of  discipline,  rigour ;  and  their  discontent,  occasioned  by  their  avarice 
threw  a  false  gloss  upon  the  excellent  qualities  of  Paulus  Emilias ;  to  whom, 
however,  they  were  obliged  to  do  justice  in  their  hearts,  by  acknowledging 
the  superiority  of  his  merit  in  every  thing.* 

After  some  debates,  a  triumph  was  granted  him.  Never  had  any  thing  been 
so  maj^nificent.  It  condnued  three  days  successively.  I  do  not  enter  in  this 
place  into  a  particular  account  of  it;  that  seems  foreign  to  the  Grecian  His- 
tory. One  single  cup  of  massy  gold,  which  Paulus  MmAtm  had  caused  to  be 
made,  and  weighed  ten  talents,!  was  valued  for  the  gold  only  at  one  talent. 
It  was  adorned  with  jewels,  and  consecrated  to  Jupiter  CapitoHnus. 

Besides  these  rich  spoils  and  treasures,  which  were  carried  in  pomp,  was 
seen  the  chariot  of  Perseus,  with  his  arms,  and  upon  his  arms,  his  royal  dia- 
dem. At  some  distance  followed  his  children,*with  their  governors,  precep- 
tors, and  all  the  officers  of  their  hosusehold,  who,  shedding  tears,  held  out 
their  hands  to  the  people,  and  taught  those  little  captives  to  do  the  same,  and 
to  endeavour,  by  their  supplications  and  prayers,  to  move  them  in  their  favour. 
There  were  two  sons  and  a  daughter,  wno  were  incapable  of  comprehending 
the  greatness  of  their  calamity,  ^om  the  tenderness  of  their  years ;  a  circum- 
stance which  still  more  excited  compassion.  All  eyes  wer<e  fixed  upon  them, 
while  their  father  was  scarcely  regarded,  and,  in  the  midst  of  the  public  joy, 
thepeople  could  not  refrain  from  tears  at  so  mournful  a  sight. 

King  Perseus  walked  after  his  children  and  aH  their  train,  wrapt  in  a  mourn- 
ing cloak.  His  air  and  behaviour  seemed  to  argue,  that  the  excess  of  his  mis- 
fortunes had  turned  his  brain.  He  was  followed  by  a  troop  of  his  friends 
and  courtiers,  who,  hanging  down  their  heads  and  weeping,  with  their  eyes 
always  fixed  upon  him,  sufficiently  explained  to  the  spectators,  that,  little 
affected  with  their  own  nusfortunes,  they  were  sensible  solely  to  those  of  their 
king. 

It  is  said,  that  Perseus  sent  to  desire  Paulus  ^milius  notto  exhibit  him  as  a 
spectacle  to  the  Romans,  and  to  spare  him  the  indignity  of  being  led  in  triumph. 
Paulus  iEmilius  replied  col<%,  ^^The  favour  he  asks  of  me  is  in  his  own  power, 
Jie  can  procure  it  for  himself."    He  reproached,  in  those  few  words,  his  cow- 
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ardSeeand  ezcesiive  loye  of  life,  which  the  parait  thought  inctimbant  on  them 
to  sacrifice  generously  in  such  conjunctures.  They  didnot  know  that  U  is  ne* 
ver  lawful  to  attempt  one's  o)¥n  life.  But  Perseus  was  not  prevented  hj  that 
consideration. 

Paulus  iEmilius,  seated  in  a  superb  chariot,  and  magnificently  adomed| 
closed  the  march.     He  had  his  two  sons  on  each  side  of  him. 

Whatever  compassion  he  had  for  the  misfortunes  of  Perseus,  and  however 
inclined  he  might  be  to  serve  him,  all  he  could  do  for  him,  was  to  have  him 
removed  from  the  public  prison  to  a  more  commodious  place.  Himself  and 
his  son  Alexander  were  carried,  by  order  of  the  senate,  to  Alba,  where  he 
was  guarded,  nnd  supplied  with  raonev^  furniture,  and  people  to  serve  him. 
Most  authors  agree,  that  he  occasioned  his  own  death  by  abstaining  fron)  /bod* 
He  had  reigned  eleven  years.  Macedonia  was  not  reduced  into  a  province 
till  some  years  afterwards. 

Cn.  Octavius  and  L.  Anicius  were  also  granted  the  honour  of  a  triumph ; 
the  first  for  his  naval  victories,  and  the  other  for  that  which  he  had  gained  m 
Illyria. 

Cotys,  king  of  Thrace,  sent  to  demand  his  son,  who  had  been  confined  in 
prison,  after  having  been  led  in  triumph.  He  excused  himself  for  his  attach- 
ment  to  the  party  of  Perseus,  and  offered  a  great  ransom  for  the  prisoner. 
The  senate,  without  receiving  his  excuses,  replied,  that  having  more  regard 
to  his  ancient  services  than  his  late  fault,  they  would  send  back  hiw  son,  but 
without  accepting  any  ransom ;  that  the  favours  conferred  by  the  Roman 
people  were  free  and  voluntary,  and  that  they  chose  rather  to  leave  the  price 
of  them  to  the  gratitude  and  affection  of  tliose  they  obliged,  than  to  be  paid 
immediately  for  them. 


ARTICLE  n. 

This  article  includes  the  space  of  something  more  tlian  twenty  years,  from 
the  defeat  of  Perseus,  to  the  taking  and  destruction  of  Corinth  by  Mummins, 
at  which  time  Greece  was  reduced  into  a  Roman  province. 

SECTION  I. — ^ATTALUS  COMES  TO  ROBOS   TO  COIVORjl  TULATE  THE  R0114NS  OJT 

THEIR  SUCCESS  IN  MACEfiOITlA. 

Among  the  difierent  embassies  from  kings  and  states,  which  came  to  Rome 
after  the  victory  over  Perseus,  Attalus,  the  brother  of  EumeneSjdrew  upon 
him,  more  than  all  others,  the  eyes  and  attention  of  the  Romans.  The  ravages 
committed  by  the  Asiatic  Gauls  in  the  kingdom  of  Pergamus,had  laid  Attalus 
under  the  necessity  of  going  to  Rome,  to  implore  the  republic's  aid  against 
those  barbarians.  Another  still  more  specious  reason  had  obliged  him  to  make 
ihat  voyage.  It  was  necessary  to  congratulate  the  Romans  on  their  last  vic- 
tory, and  to  receive  the  applauses  he  deserved  for  the  part  he  had  taken  in 
the  war  against  Perseus,  and  for  having  shared  with  them  in  all  the  dangers 
of  it.  He  was  received  at  Rome  with  all  the  marks  of  honour  and  amity  that 
a  prince  could  expect,  who  had  proved,  in  the  army  in  Macedonia,  a  con- 
stant and  determined  attachment  to  the  Romans.  He  had  a  most  honourable 
reception,  and  made  his  entrance  into  the  city,  attended  by  a  very  nume- 
rous train.* 

All  these  honours,  the  real  cause  of  which  he  did  not  perceive,  made  him 
conceive  thoughts  and  hopes,  which  perhaps  would  never  have  entered  into 
his  mind,  if  they  had  not  been  suggested  to  him.  The  greatest  part  of  th* 
Romans  had  no  longer  any  esteem  or  affection  for  Eumenes.  His  secret  ne- 
gotiations with  Perseus,  of  which  they  had  been  apprized,  made  tliem  believe 
tnat  that  prince  had  never  been  sincerely  on  their  side,  and  that  he  only  waited 
an  opportunity  to  declare  against  them.    Full  of  this  prejudice,  some  of  the 
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most  distinguished  Romans,  in  iheir  private  conversations  with  Attalus,  ad. 
vised  him  not  to  mention  the  business  on  which  liis  brother  had  sent  him  to 
treat,  but  to  speak  solely  of  what  relatt  d  to  hinisrli'.  They  gave  him  to  under- 
stand, that  the  senate,  to  whom  Etmienes  was  become  suspected,  and  even 
odious,  from  his  having  appeared  to  waver  betwet^n  PersiMis  and  the  Romans, 
had  thoughts  of  depriving  him  of  part  of  his  kingdom,  and  to  give  it  to  himself, 
upon  whom  they  could  rely  as  an  assured  friend,  incapable  ot  changing*  We 
may  perceive  here  the  maxims  nf  the  Roman  policy ;  and  these  detached  lines 
may  serve  to  unveil  it  upon  other  occasions,  wlien  more  attentive  to  conceal 
itself. 

The  temptation  was  strona:  to  a  prince,  who,  without  doubt,  did  not  want 
ambition,  and  who  was  not  of  a  character  to  reject  snch  pleasing  hopes,  when 
they  presented  themselves  to  him  without  being  sollcfted.  He  listened  thercj- 
fore  to  these  discourses  and  this  proposal,  with  some  degree  of  attention,  be- 
cause they  came  from  soine  of  the  principal  persons  of  Rome,  whose  wisdom 
he  esteemed,  and  whose  probity  he  respected.  The  affair  went  so  far,  that 
he  promised  them  to  demand  in  the  senate,  that  part  of  his  brother's  kingdom 
should  be  given  to  him. 

Attalus  had  a  physician  in  his  train,  called  Stratius,whom  Eumenes,  suspect- 
ing his  brother, had  sent  with  him  to  Rome,  to  have  an  eye  upon  his  conduct, and 
lo  recall  him  to  his  duty  by  good  counsel,  if  he  should  happen  to  depart  from 
H.  Stratius  had  wit  and  penetration,  and  his  manners  were  very  insinuating, 
and  well  adapted  to  persuasion.  Having  either  discovered,  or  learned  from 
Attalus  himself,  the  design  that  had  been  instilled  into  him,  he  took  advantage 
of  some  favourable  moments  to  open  himself  to  him.  He  represented,  that 
the  kingdom  of  Perijamus,  weak  of  itself,  and  but  very  lately  established,  had 
subsisted,  and  been  improved,  solely  by  the  union  and  good  understanding  of 
the  brothers  who  possessed  it :  that  only  one  of  them,  indeed,  enjoyed  the  name 
of  king,  and  wore  the  diadem ;  but  that  they  all  reigned  in  effect :  that  Eu- 
menes. having  no  male  issue,  (for  the  son  he  had  afterwards,  and  who  suc- 
ceedea  him,  was  not  then  in  being,)  he  could  leave  his  throne  only  to  his  next 
brother :  that  his  right  to  the  succession  of  the  kingdom  was  therefore  iticon- 
testible ;  and  that,  considering  the  age  and  infirmities  of  Eumenes.  the  time  for 
such  succession  could  not  be  very  remote.  And  wherefore  then  snould  he  an- 
ticipate and  hasten,  by  a  violent  and  criminal  undertaking,  what  would  soon 
happen  in  a  just  and  natural  manner  ?  Did  he  desire  to  divide  the  kingdom, 
with  his  brother,  or  to  deprive  him  of  it  entirely  ?  If  he  had  only  a  part  of  it, 
both  of  them,  weakened  by  such  division,  and  exposed  to  the  enterprises  of 
their  neighbours,  might  be  equally  undone  in  the  end :  .that  if  he  proposed 
to  reign  alone,  what  would  become  of  his  elder  brother  ?  Would  he  reduce 
him  to  live  as  a  private  person,  or  send  him,  at  his  years,  into  banishment? 
or,  in  a  word,  would  he  cause  him  to  be  put  to  death  ?  that  he  did  not  doubt, 
but  such  thoughts  must  give  him  horror :  that  not  to  speak  of  the  fabulous 
accounts  of  the  tragical  effects  of  fraternal  discord,  the  recent  example  of  Per- 
seus might  remind  him  of  them :  that  that  unfortunate  prince,  who  had  torn 
the  sceptre  from  his  brother,  by  shedding  his  blood,  pursued  by  the  divine 
vengeance,  had  lately  laid  down  the  same  sceptre  at  tlie  feet  of  a  victor,  in  the 
temple  of  Samothracia,  and  in  a  manner  before  the*  eyes,  and  by  the  order  of 
the  gods,  who  preside  there,  the  witnesses  and  avengers  of  his  guilt  That 
he  was  assured,  the  very  persons  who,  less  out  of  friendship  for  him  than  ill- 
will  for  Eumenes,  gave  him  at  present  such  pernicious  counsels,  would  be  the 
first  to  praise  his  tender  and  constant  affection  for  his  brother,  if  he  continued 
fiiithfully  attached  to  him  to  the  last.  Stratius  added  the  extreme  dapger  to 
which  Attalus  would  expose  the  kingdom  of  Pergamus  in  the  present  conjunc- 
ture, when  the  Gauls  were  preparing  to  invade  it* 

How  unworthy  was  it  of  the  Romans  to  kindle  and  blow  up  the  fire  of  dis- 

^d  in  this  manner  between  brotbers  !  Of  what  value  must  a  sincerei  prudent 
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and  jifisihterested  friend  appear  at  audi  a  tbne  ?  What  an  advantage  it  it  for 
a  prince  to  ;ive  those  who  approach  him,  the  liberty  of  speaking  freely  and 
without  reserve  to  hirn^  and  of  being  known  by  them  in  that  light  ?  The  wise 
remonstrances  of  Strattus  had  their  eifect  upon  Attalus.  That  prince,  having 
been  introduced  into  the  senate,  without  speaking  against  his  brother,  or  de- 
mandinjif  a  division  of  the  kingdom  of  Perganius,  contented  himself  with  con- 
gratulating the;  senate,  in  the  name  of  Eunienes  and  his  brothers,  upon  the  vie* 
lory  gained  in  Macedonia.  He  modestly  displayed  the  zeal  and  affection 
witn  which  he  had  served  in  the  war  against  Perseus.  He  desired,  that  they 
would  send  ambassadors  to  check  the  insolence  of  the  Gauls,  and  to  reduce 
them  to  their  former  state ;  and  concluded  with  requesting  that  the  investiture 
of  i£nus  and  Maronsea,  cities  of  Thrace,  might  be  given  to  him,  which  places 
had  been  conquered  by  Philip,  father  of  Perseus,  and  the  possession  disputed 
with  him  by  Eumenes. 

The  senate,  imagining  that  Attalus  would  demand  another  audience,  in  order 
to  speak  in  particiuar  of  his  pretensions  upon  part  of  his  brother's  dominions, 
promised  beforehand  to  send  ambassadors  according  to  his  demand,  and  made 
the  prince  the  usual  presents.  They  promised  besides  to  put  him  in  posses- 
sion of  the  two  cities  as  he  desired.  But  when  it  was  known  that  he  had  left 
Rome,  the  senate,  offended  at  finding  that  he  had  done  nothing  they  expected 
from  him,  and  not  being  able  to  be  revenged  upon  him  in  any  other  manner 
revoked  the  promise  they  had  made  him ;  and  before  the  prince  was  out  cf 
Italy,  declared  iEnus  and  Maronaea  free  and  independent  cities.  Theysen<^ 
however^  an  embassy  to  the  Gaub,  at  the  head  of  which  was  P.  Licinius ;  but 
with  very  different  instructions  from  those  demanded  by  Attalus.  The  Ro- 
man policy  took  off  the  mask  entirely  at  this  time,  and  showed  an  aspect  very 
unlike  the  frankness  and  probity  of  their  ancestors. 

The  senate  some  days  after  gave  audience  to  the  Rhodia'ns,  which  made  a 
great  noise.*  They  at  first  refused  to  hear  them,  as  having  rendered  them- 
selves unworthy  of  that  honour  by  their  conduct,  and  even  a  declaration  of 
war  against  them  was  talked  of.  Rhodes,  alarmed  at  this,  sent  two  new  de- 
puties. Having  obtained  admittance  to  the  senate  with  great  difficulty,  they 
appeared  there  as  supplicants,  dressed  in  mourning-habits,  and  with  their  faces 
bathed  in  tears.  Astymedes  spoke,  and  with  a  voice  interrupted  with  sighs, 
took  upon  him  the  defence  of  his  unfortunate  country.  He  took  great  care 
not  to  show  at  first  his  desire  to  justify  it.  He  knew  that  it  had  justly  incurred 
the  anger  of  the  Roman  people;  he  confessed  its  faults;  he  called  to  mind 
the  indiscreet  embassy,  which  the  insolent  pride  of  the  orator  who  spoke,  had 
rendered  still  more  criminal ;  but  he  begged  the  senate  to  make  some  differ- 
ence between  the  entire  body  of  the  nation,  and  a  few  private  persons  disa- 
vowed by  them,. and  whom  tliey  were  ready  to  deliver  up,  Herepresented, 
that  there  was  no  republic  nor  city,  that  did  not  include  some  bad  members. 
That  afler  all,  there  were  no  other  crimes  objected  to  them  than  words;  fool- 
ish indeed,  rash,  extravagant,  whi<;h  he  confessed  to  be  the  characteristics  and 
failings  of  his  nation,  but  such  as^  wise  persons  seldom  lay  much  stress  upon, 
or  punish  with  exceeding  rigour,  no  more  than  Jupiter  aims  his  thunders  at 
all  who  speak  with  little  respect  of  his  divinity.  "  But  said  he,  "  the  neutral- 
ity observed  by  us  in  the  late  war,  is  looked  upon  as  a  certain  proof  of  our 
enmity  in  regard  to  yod.  Is^  there  a  tribunal  in  the  world,  wherein  the  in- 
tention, when  without  effect,  is  punished  as  the  action  itself.f  But  let  your 
severity  be  carried  to  that  excess,  the  punishment  can  only  fall  on  those  who 
have  had  this  intention,  and  then  the  majority  of  us  are  innocent.  Admitting 
even  that  this  neutrality  and  inaction  make  us  all  criminal,  ought  the  real 
services  we  have  rendered  you,  in  the  two  preceding  wars,  to  be  deemed  as 
nothing,  and  will  they  not  cover  the  omission  imputed  to  us  in  the  last?  Ijet 

*  Polyb.  Legat.  iciii-^xoiz.  c  «t«  cir,    Liv*  I.  sir.  a.  5!Ch--3&. 
t  lYeqM  moribus  Mqoe  ledbat  uIUm  civitetit  ito  campfcr^tBia  esM  «t  siqaii  r«llet  iounicaa' 
B*ha  ftewii  qjoU  fiat,  t»yitui  d«aafcti»r.— Liv. 
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Philip,  Antiochus,  and  Perseus,  bear  witness  in  our  cause.  The  voieeB  of  the 
two  nrst  will  certainly  be  for  us,  and  absdve  us ;  and.  for  the  third,  at  most, 
and  in  the  severest  sense,  the  sentence  must  appear  doubtful  and  uncertain. 
Can  you  then,  according^  to  this  state  of  the  question,  pass  a  fatal  decree 
against  Rhodes;  for  you  are  now  on  the  point  of  deciding,  whether  it  shall 
subsist  any  lonp:er.  or  be  entirely  destroyed  ?  You  may  declare  war  against 
us;  but  not  a  single  Rhodian  will  take  up  arms  against  you.  If  you  persist 
in  your  resentment,  we  demand  time  to  go  and  report  our  deputation  at  Rhodes, 
and  at  that  moment  our  whole  city,  men,  women,  and  free  persons,  will  em- 
bark, with  all  our  estates  and  effects;  we  will  abandon  our  household  gods,  as 
well  public  as  private,  and  come  to  Rome,  where,  after  we  have  thrown  our 
gold  and  silver,  and  all  we  bave,  at  your  feet,  we  will  deliver  up  ourselves, 
our  wives,  and  ^ur  children,  to  your  dbcretion.  We  will  suffer  here  before 
your  eyes,  whatever  you  shall  think  fit  to  inflict  upon  us.  If  Rhodes  is  con- 
demned to  be  plundered  and  set  on  fire,  we  shall,  at  least,  spare  ourselves  the 
sight  of  that  calamity.  You  may,  by  your  resolves,  declare  yourselves  our 
enemies ;  but  there  is  a  secret  sense  in  the  bottom  of  our  hearts,  that  declares 
quite  the  contrary,  and  assures  us,  that  whatever  hostilities  you  may  act  against 
us,  you  will  never  find  us  otherwise  than  friends  and  servants.^' 

After  this  discourse,  the  deputies  prostrated  themselves  upon  the  earth,  and 
held  out  their  hands  toward  the  senators,  with  olive  branches  in  them,  to  de- 
mand peace.  When  they  were  withdrawn,  by  order  of  the  senate,  they  pro- 
ceeded to  vote  upon  the  affair.  All  who  had  served  in  Macedonia,  in  quality 
of  consuls,  praetors,  or  lieutenants,  and^who  had  most  erperienced  thehr  foolish 
pride  and  enmity  to  the  Romans,  were  very  much  against  them.  M.  Portias 
Cato,  the  celebrated  censor,  known  by  the  severity  of  his  character,  which  often 
rose  to  hardness  of  heart,  was  softened  at  this  time  in  favour  of  the  Rhodians, 
and  spoke  for  them  with  great  warmth  and  eloquence.  Livy  does  not  repeat 
his  discourse^  because  it  was  then  extant  in  a  work  of  Cato's  own,  entitled  De 
Originibus,  wherein  he  had  inserted  his  own  orations. 

The  world  has  reason  to  regret  the  loss  of  so  valuable  a  collection.  Aulus 
GelUus*  has  preserved  some  fragments  of  this  discourse  of  Cato's;  by  which 
it  appears,  that  he  made  use  of  almost  the  same  reasons  with  the  ambassadors 
of  Rhodes.  I  shall  cite  some  passages  of  it  at  the  bottom  of  the  page,  to  assist 
the  reader  in  knowing  and  distinguishing  the  manly  and  energetic  style  which 
characterized  the  Roman  eloquence  in  those  ancient  times,  when  more  atten- 
tion was  paid  to  the  force  of  thoughts,  than  to  the  elegance  of  words. 

Cato  begins  his  discourse  by  representing  to  the  Romans,  that  they  ought 
not  to  abandon  themselves  to  the  extravagance  of  excessive  joy.  That  pros- 
perity generally  excites  pride  and  insolence.  That  he  apprehends,  in  the 
present  case, they  may  form  resolutions  which  may  draw  some  misfortune  upon 
Rome,  and  causelhe  frivolous  joy,  to  which  they  give  themselves  up,  to  vanish 
like  a  dream.  "  Adversity,"  says  he,  "  in  humbling  the  spirit,  restores  us  to 
our  reason,  and  teaches  us  what  is  necessary  to  be  done.  Prosperity,  on  the 
contrary,  hurries  us  in  a  manner  out  of  our  way,  by  the  joy  it  occasions,  and 
makes  us  lose  sight  of  the  measures,  which  a  calm  situation  of  mind  would 
enable  us  to  discern  and  execute.  It  is  therefore,  fathers,  I  am  absolutely  of 
opinion,  that  we  should  defer  the  decision  of  this  affair,  till,  having  recovered 
from  the  violent  emotions  of  our  joy,  we  may  be  masters  of  ourselves,  and 
capable  of  deliberating  with  more  maturity ."f  He  adds,  "  that  he  indeed 
believes  the  Rhodians  were  far  from  desiring  that  the  Romans  should  have 
conquered  Perseus ;  but  that  they  had  such  sentiments  in  common  with  all 

*  Liv.  1.  vii.  c.  5. 
t  Scio  solere  plerisque  hominibus  rebas  secondis  atoue  prolixis  atqae  prosp«rit  anunutn  excellere,  so 
perbiom  atqiiR  ferociam  augescere  jitque  creseere  ;  quoarhihi  nunc  magnae  care  est,  qoia  faKcres  tam  ie 
cun<le  processlt,  nequid  in  consulentlo  adversi  evenia,  quod  nostras  sccundai  res  coafutet,  nere  hac  leti- 
tia  nim'is  luxuriosc  eTcnlat.      i^dverss  res  te  domant,  et  docent  quid  opus  sit  facto;  secundve  res  lietitia 
traosversum  trudcre  solent  a  recte  consulendo  atque  intelli{>;endo.     Q,uo  majore  opere  edlco  suadeoqtic  uti 
-" —  -M  aliquot  dits  proferator,  dum  ex  tanto  |raodi«  ta  poiestatm  noftnun  fedeamas. 
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odier  Stales  $  sentiracnts  which  did  not  proceed  from  their^nmity  tothe  Ro* 
mans,  but  from  the  love  of  their  own  liberty ;  for  which  they  had  just  cause 
to  fear,  when  there  should  be  none  in  a  condition  to  dispute  empire  with  us, 
and  we  should  become  absolute  masters  of  all  nations.  For  the  rest,  the  Rho- 
dians  did  not  aid  Perseus.  Their  only  crime,  by  the  consent  of  tneir  roost 
violent  accusers,  is  to  have  intended  to  declare  war  a°:ainst  us.  But  how 
k>ng  has  the  will,  the  intention  only,  been  a  crime  ?  Is  there  any  one  amone 
us,  that  would  be  willing  to  subject  himself  to  this  rule  ?  For  my  part,  I 
am  sure  1  would. not.*  The  Rhodians, it  is  said,  are  proud.  I  should  be  very 
sorry  that  my  children  could  justly  make  me  that  reproach.  But,  pray,  in 
what  does  their  pride  affect  us  ?  Would  it  become  us  to  make  it  a  crime  ip 
tliem  to  be  prouder  than  we  are?"t 

The  opinion  of  so  gi^ve  and  venerable  a  senator  as  Cato,  prevented  a  wai 
with  the  Rhodians.  The  answer  given  them  did  not  declare  them  enemies, 
nor  treat  them  as  allies ;  but  continued  them  in  suspense.  They  were  ordered 
to  remove  thehr  governors  from  the  cities  of  Lycia  and  Caria.  Those  pro- 
vinces were  given  up  to  them  after  the  defeat  of  Aniiochus,  and  now  taken 
from  them  by  way  of  punishment.  They  were  ordered  also  to  evacuate 
Caunus  and  Stratonice.  They  had  bought  the  first  for  two  hundred  talents, 
of  Ptolemy ^s  general,  and  the  second  had  been  given  them  by  Antiochus  and 
Seleucus ;  they  drew  from  those  two  cities  an  annual  revenue  of  one  hundred 
and  twenty  talents.  At  the  same  time  the  senate  granted  the  island  of  Delos 
an  exemption  from  customs,  which  considerably  diminished  the  revenues  of 
the  Rhodians.  For,  instead  of  a  million  of  drachmas,  to  which  the  revenue 
from  those  customs  amounted  before,  it  paid  afterwards  only  one  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand. 

The  senate's  answer  having  di>spelled  at  Rhodes  the  fear  that  the  Romans 
would  take  up  arms  against  the  republic,  inade  all  other  evils  appear  light,  as 
is  common  for  the  expectation  of  great  misfortunes  to  make  people  next  to 
insensible  of  small  ones.  However  hard  those  orders  were,  they  submitted 
Uf  them,  and  put  them  in  immediate  execution.  They  decreed,  at  the  same 
time,  a  crown  of  gold  to  the  Romans,  of  the  value  of  ten  thousand  pieces  of 
gold4  and  chose  their  admiral  Theodotus  to  present  it.  He  had  orders  to 
solicit  the  alliance  of  the  Romans.  The  Rhodians  had  not  demanded  it  till 
then,  though  for  almost  one  hundred  and  forty  years  they  had  shared  in  the 
most  glorious  expeditions  of  that  republic.  They  were  unwilling  to  fetter  their 
liberty  with  the  chains  of  oaths  and  treaties.;  while  they  remained  free,  and 
their  own  masters,  they  might  either  aid  the  kings  in  distress,  or  be  supported 
by  them  upon  occasion.  In  the  present  conjuncture,  they  earnestly  demanded 
to  be  admitted  as  allies ;  not  to  secure  themselves  against  other  powers,  for 
they  were  in  no  apprehensions  of  any  besides  the  Romans ;  hut  to  removei 
by  that  change,  all  suspicions  that  might  have  been  conceived  to  the  prejudice 
of  their  republic.  The  alliance  was  not,  however,  granted  them  at  this  time. 
They  did  not  obtain  it  till  the  following  year ;  por  then  without  long  and  warm 
solicitations.  Tiberius  Gracchus,  at  his  return  from  Asia,  whither  he  had  been 
sent  in  quality  of  commissioner,  to  examine  into  its  condition,  was  of  great 
service  to  them  upon  this  occasion.  He  declared  that  the  Rhodians  had 
punctually  obeyed  the  senate's  orders,  and  had  condemned  the  partisans  of 
rerseus  to  death.  After  so  favourable  a  report,  the  Rhodians  were  admitted 
into  the  alliance  of  the  Roman  people. 

I  have  before  observed,  that  the  i&tolians  had  presented  themselves  before 
Paulus  iEmilius,  in  mourning  habits,  at  his  return  from  his  expedition  into 
Greece,  and  tl;al  he  nad  given  them  audience  at  Amphipolis.     The  subject  of 

^ ■    1  -  -  I  ~  •      ■  ■-  I  I  r 

*  Q,m  accerime  adrenns  eos  dirit,  ita  dictt :  hostes  roluisse  fieri.  Kt  quis  tandem  eft  nottram,  qui,  quod 
•d  teie  adtiacDl,  iisquum  ceoseat  qutmpiam  (Anas  dare  ob  cam  rem,  quad  arg^uatiir  male  facer*  rotuioM  I 
aeiDo  opkoor ;  oao)  ego,  quod  ad  one  at  line  t,  nolim. 

t  Rhodinriset  biiperbos  esse  aiiiot,  id  objectantes  qtiod  mihl  a  llberls  roeis  ntiaime  peci  Telim.  Bini  ■""* 
. ttpribi      Q,uid  id  ad  nos  aitinent  ?    idne  irasciinini,  siqui«  saperbior  est  quam  nos  } 

X  This  misbt  aiaouat  to  tweutyscven  tboasaad  dollars. 
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th«ir  complttiits  was,  that  Lycischas  and  Tisippas,  whom  the  mfkieiiee  of  Ae 
Romans,  to  whose  interests  they  were  devoted,  rendered  them  very  powerful 
in  i£torta,had  surrounded  the  senate  with  soldiers,  lent  them  by  Bibius,who 
commanded  'n  the  province  for  the  Romans ;  that  they  had  put  to  death  five 
hundred  and  fifty  of  the  principal  persons  in  the  nation,  whose  sole  crime  was 
their  having  seemed  to  favour  Perseus ;  that  a  great  number  of  others  had 
been  sent  into  banishment,  and  that  the  estates  of  both  had  been  given  up 
to  their  accusers.  The  inquiry  was  confined  to  knowing,  not  on  which  side 
the  injustice  and  violence  had  been  committed^ut  wlietTier.  the  parties  con- 
cerned had  been  for  Perseus  or  the  Romans.  The  murderers  were  acquitted. 
The  dead  were  declared  to  have  been  killed,  and  the  exiles  to  have  been  ban- 
ished justly.  Bibius  only  was  condemned  for  having  lent  his  aid  in  this  bloody 
execution :  but  why  condemned,  if  it  was  just  ?  or,  if  not,  why  were  those  ac- 
quitted who  had  been  the  principal  authors  of  it  ?* 

This  sentence  gave  great  terror  to  all  who  had  expressed  any  inclination 
for  Perseus,  and  exceedingly  increased  the  pride  and  insolence  of  the  partisans 
of  Rome.  The  principalpersons  of  each  city  were  divided  into  three  factions. 
The  one  were  entirely  devoted  to  the  Romans ;  others  adhered  to  the  party 
of  the  kings ;  both  making  their  court  to  their  protectors  by  abiect  flatteries, 
and  thereby  renderinp^  themselves  powerful  in  their  cities,  which  they  held  in 
an  oppressive  subjection.  A  third  kind  of  citizens,  m  opposition  to  the  other 
two,  observed  a*  kind  of  medium,  neither  takine  part  with  the  Romans  nor 
the  kings ;  but  publicly  asserting  the  defence  of  their  laws  and  liberty.  The 
latter  were  in  reality,  much  esteemed  and  beloved  in  their  several  cities ;  but 
were  in  no  authority.  All  offices,  embassies,  honours,  and  rewards,  were  con- 
ferred solely  upon  those  who  espoused  the  Roman  interest  after  the  defeat  of 
Perseus ;  and  they  employed  their  credit  in  utterly  destroying  all  those  wh<b 
difiered  from  themselves  in  opinion. 

In  this  view  they  repaired  in  great  numbers,  from  all  parts  of  Greece,  to  the 
ten  commissioners,  appointed  by  the  senate  to  regulate  aflTatrs.  They  gave 
them  to  understand,  that  besides  those  who  had  declared  publicly  for  Perseus, 
there  were  many  others,  secretly  the  enemies  of  Rome,  who,  under  the  pre- 
text of  asserting  liberty,  influenced  the  whole  people  against  them,  and  that 
those  cities  would  never  continue  quiet,  and  perfectly  subject  to  the  Romans, 
unless,  after  the  contrary  party  were  entirely  reduced,  the  authority  of  those 
who  had  only  the  interest  of  the  commonwealth  at  heart,  was  fully  established. 
The  ten  commissioners  were  hi&^hly  pleased  with  these  reasons,  and  made 
them  the  rule  of  their  conduct.  What  justice  could  be  expected  from  an  as- 
semblv  that  was  determined  to  consider  and  treat  all  as  criminals,  who  were 
not  of  the  Roman  party^  and  to  reward  all  who  should  declare  themselves 
their  accusers  and  enemies,  with  numerous  favours  ?  We  see  here  to  what 
lengths  ambition  and  the  lust  of  empire  carry  mankind.  They  make  men 
blind  to  all  sense  of  duty  and  decency,  and  induce  them  to  sacrifice  justice,  as 
well  as  every  thing  else,  when  it  opposes  their  views.  The  virtue  of  the  pa- 
gans  was  but  a  weak,  and  very  fluctuating  principle,  as  appears  evidently 
upon  this  occasion.  The  Roman  general,  to  whom  a  list  had  been  given  of 
all  those  who  were  suspected,  ordered  them  to  attend  him  from  iEtolia,  Acar- 
nania,  Epirus,  and  Boeoda,  and  to  follow  him  to  Rome,  there  to  make  their  de- 
fence.^ Commissioners  were  sent  also  into  Asia,  in  order  to  take  informations 
against  such  as,  in  public  or  private,  had  favoured  Perseus. 

Of  all  the  small  states  of  weece,  none  gave  the  Roman  republic  so  much 
umbrage  as  the  Achaean  league,  which  till  then  had  continued  formidable  by 
the  number  and  valour  of  their  troops,  by  the  ability  of  their  generals,  and, 
above  all,  by  the  union  that  reigned^  between  all  the  cities  of  which  it  was 
composed.  The  Romans,  jealous  of  a  poSlrer  that  might  prove  an  obstacle 
to  their  ambitious  designs,  especially  if  they  should  join  the  king  of  Macedonia, 
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or  the  kii^  of  Syria,  spared  no  pains  to  weaken  h,  by  introducing  divisions, 
and  rantng  creatures,  whom  they  raised  by  their  innuonce  tf)  al!  employments, 
and  by  whose  means  they  decided  in  all  the  Rsseniblies  of  the  leai^ue.  \Vt 
have  seen  what  passed  in  the  affair  of  the  Spartan  exiles.  Dtit  it  was  in  tlie 
conjuncture  we  now  speak  of,  the  Romans  gave  the  last  stroke  to  their  liberty.* 

After  the  defeat  of  Perseus,  Callicratcs,  to  complete;  with  the  Romans,  to 
whom  he  had  sold  himself,  the  ruin  of  the  partisans  of  libeity,  whom  he  looked 
upon  as  his  enemies,  had  the  boldness  to  accuse,  byname,  all  (hose  to  the  ten 
commissioners,  whom  he  suspected  to  have  had  any  inclination  to  support 
Perseus.  They  did  not  think  it  would  suffice  to  write  to  the  Achaeans,  as 
they  had  done  to  other  states,  that  they  should  send  such  of  their  citizens  to 
Rome,  as  were  accused  of  having  favoured  Perseus:  but  they  sent  two  depu- 
•ies  to  declare  in  person  that  order  to  the  leaf^ue.  Two  reasons  induced  tliem 
b  act  in  this  manner.  The  first  was,  their  fear  that  tlie  Aclueans,  who  were 
^ery  jealous  of  their  liberty,  and  very  brave,  would  refuse  oi)edience  to  the 
etters  that  should  be  writteji  them ;  and  that  Callicratcs.  and  the  other  inform- 
ers, should  run  the  risk  of  their  lives  in  the  assembly:  the  socond,  because 
In  the  letters,  which  had  been  found  among  the  papers  of  Perseus,  nothing 
appeared  to  convict  the  accused  Achaeans. 

The  two  commissioners  sent  into  Achaia,  were  C.  Claudius  and  Cn.  Do- 
mitius  iEnobarbus.  One  of  them,  more  abandoned  to  injustice  than  the  other, 
Fausanius  does  not  say  which,  complained  in  the  assembly  that  nianv  of  the 
most  powerful  persons  of  the  league  had  assisted  Perseus  against  the  Romans, 
and  demanded  that  they  should  be  condemned  as  deserving  death,  after  which 
he  should  name  them.  The  whole  assembly  was  shocked  at  this  proposal, 
and  cried  out  on  all  sides,  that  it  was  an  unheard  of  thing  to  condemn  persons 
before  it  was  declared  wno  they  were,  and  pressed  him  to  make  known  the 
guilty.  Upon  repeated  instances  to  explain  himself,  he  replied,  at  the  surges- 
tion  of  Cafiicrates,  that  all  who  had  been  in  office^nd  commanded  the  armies, 
had  rendered  themselves  guilty  of  that  crime.  Aenon,  upon  that,  who  was  a 
person  of  great  repute,  and  very  much  respected  by  the  league,  spoke  to  this 
effect :  "  I  have  commanded  the  armies,  and  have  had  the  honour  to  be  the 
chief  magistrate  of  the  league ;  I  protest,  that  I  have  never  acted  in  any  thing 
contrary  to  the  interests  of  the  Romans,  which  I  am  ready  to  prove,  either  in 
the  assembly  of  the  Achaeans,  or  at  Rome  before  the  senate.^'  The  Romans 
took  hold  of  this  expression,  as  favourable  to  his  designs,  and  decreed,  that  all 
those  who  had  been  charged  by  Callicratcs,  should  be  sent  to  Rome  in  order 
to  justify  themselves  there.  Hfhe  whole  assembly  was  in  the  liighest  affliction^ 
upon  this  sentence.  Nothing  like  it  had  ever  been  known,  even  under  Philip," 
or  his  son  Alexander.  Those  princes,  though  irresistibly  powerful,  never  con- 
ceived the  thought  of  causing  such  as  opposed  them  to  be  brought  into  Ma- 
cedonia, but  referred  the  trying  of  them  to  the  council  of  the  Amphictyons, 
their  natural  judges.  The  Romans  did  not  imitate  their  moderation ;  but  by 
a  conduct,  which  may  justly  be  called  tyrannical,  caused  more  than  a  thousand 
of  the  most  considerable  citizens  of  the  Achaean  league  to  be  seized,  and  con- 
veyed to  Rome.  Callicrates  became  more  than  ever  the  olnect  of  horror  and 
detestation  to  all  the  Achaeans.  All  people  avoided  meeting  iiim,  and  shunned 
his  presence  as  an  infamous  traitor;  and  no  one  would  bathe  in  the  public 
baths  after  him,  till  all  tlie^water  had  been  first  emptied  out  of  them. 

Polybius,  the  celebrated  historian,  was  of  the  number  of  those  exiles.  *We 
have  seen  Lycortas,  his  father,  distinguish  himself  by  the  fortitude  and  con- 
stancy with  which  he  supported  the  interest  of  the  Achaean  league  during  his 
government  of  it.  In  regard  to  policy,  Polybius  had  Lycortas  his  father,  a  great 
statesman,  for  his  master ;  and  for  war,  Philopoemen,  one  of  the  most  able  and 
intrepid  i^enerals  of  antiquity.    It  was  under  these  tutors  he  imbibed  those 
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bid  Mid  before,  and  with  tome  reason.    For  that  haae  deportment  at  least 
dishonoured  the  senate  as  much,  who  suffered,  as  the  prince  who  acted  it  * 

Pmsias  had  scarcely  left  Rome,  when  advice  came,  that  Eumenes  was  on 
the  point  of  enterineit.  Tliat  news  gave  the  senate  son^  trouble.  Eumenes. 
in  the  war  against  JPerseus,  had  behaved  in  such  a  manner,,  that  they  emtio 
neither  continue  him  as  a  friend  nor  an  enemy.  I'here  was  reason  for  violent 
suspkions,  but  no  certain  proofs  against  him.  To  admit  him  to  an  audience, 
was  to  declare  him  innocent :  to  contemn  him  as  guilty,  was  to  lay  themselves 
under  the  neceisily  of  a  war  with  him ;  and  to  proclaim  to  all  the  world,  that 
they  had  failed  in  point  of  prudence,  bv  loading  a  prince  with  fortunes  and 
honours,  whose  character  they  were  little  acquamted  with.  To  avoid  these 
Inconveniences,  the  senate  passed  a  decree,  by  which,  under  the  pretext  that 
the  reception  of  kings  was  too  great  a  charge  to  the  republic,  they  forbade  all 
kings  to  enter  that  city,  and  caused  that  ordinance  to  be  signified  to  the  kinff 
of  Pergamus,  who  was  at  no  loss  to  compreliend  its  meaning.  He  returned 
therefore  into  his  own  dominions.! 

This  affront  encouraged  his  enemies,  and  cooled  the  affection  of  his  allies. 
Prusias  sent  an  ambassador  to  Rome,  to  complain  of  the  irruptions  he  had 
made  into  Bithynia.  He  added,  that  Eumenes  held  secret  intelligence  with  An- 
tiochus ;  that  lie  treated  all  those  injuriously  who  seemed  to  favour  the  Romans, 
and  particularly  the  Gallo-Grecians,  his  neighbours,  in  contradiction  to  the 
senate's  decrees  in  their  behalf.  That  people  had  also  sent  deputies  to  Rome 
with  their  complaints ;  which  they  afterwards  repeated  several  times,  as  well 
as  Prusias.  The  senate  did  not  yet  declare  themselves.  They  contented  them- 
selves  with  aiding  and  supporting  the  ^allo-Grecians  secredy,  to  the  utmost 
of  their  power,  without  doing  any  manifest  injustice  to  £umenes.| 

The  king  of  Pergamus,  who  had  been  forbidden  entrance  into  Rome,  sent 
his  brothers.  Attains  and  Athena^us,  thither,  to  answer  the  accusations  he  was 
charged  with.  The  apology  they  made,  seemed  fully  to  confute  all  complaints 
against  the  kingi  and  the  senate  were  so  well  satisfied  with  it,  that  they  sent 
them  back  into  Asia,  laden  with  honours  and  presents.  They  did  not,  how- 
ever, entirely  efface  the  prejudices  conceived  against  their  brother.  These- 
Date  despatched  Sulpitius  Gallus  and  Manius  dergius,  with  orders  to  inform 
themselves  secr^ly,  whether  Antiochus  and  Eumenes  were  not  concerting 
some  design  against  the  Romans. 

Sulpitius  acted  in  this  commission  with  very  great  imprudence.  He  was  a 
vain  man,  and  aimed  at  appearing  important,  by  declaring  against  Eumenes. 
When  he  arrived  in  Asia,  he  caused  all  the  cities  to  be  mformed,  that  such 
as  had  any  complaints  to  make  in  regard  to  that  prince,  might  repair  to  him 
at  Sardis.  And  there  for  ten  days  he  hearkened  quietly  to  all  the  accusations 
people  thought  fit  to  form  against  Eumenes :  a  liberty  that  set  all  malecontents 
at  work,  and  opened  a  door  for  all  manner  of  calumnies^ 

Tiberius  Gracchus,  whom  the  senate  sent  the  following  year  into  Asia  ujjpn 
the  same  account,  was  received  by  Eumenes  and  Antiochus  in  a  manner  which 
convinced  him  there  was  nothing  to  fear  from  those  two  kings,  and  induced 
him  to  make  his  report  to  the  senate  accordingly.  He  gave  as  favourable  an 
account  of  the  conduct  of  Ariarathes,  king  of  Cappadocia,  who  had  married 
♦he  sbter  of  Eumenes.  That  prince  died  some  time  after||.  His  son  Aria- 
rathes, surnamed  Philopator,  succeeded  him.  His  mother  was  Antiochis,  the 
daughter  of  Antioc|;ius  tne  Great;  and  his  father  intended,  when  he  became  of 
age,  to  resign  his  kingdom  to  him,  to  which  his  son  would  never  consent ; 
from  whence  he  was  called  Philopator,  that  is,  lover  of  his  father.  An  action, 
highly  laudable  in  an  age  wherein  it  was  no  uncommon  thing  to  acquire' king' 
doms  by  parricide.ir 
' '""        II.,.      .       ,  ..1,1    ,,.   II  .    I  .,„   ., - 
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Am  iMMi  m  die  youngs  kinij^  ascf^nded  the  throne,  he  seat  deputiet  lo  Rome, 
o  demand  that  the  treaty  which  his  fatiier  hud  made  with  the  Komans  ahould 
s>e  renewed,  which  was  granted  him  with  praises.''' 

Some  time  after,  notwithstanding  that  Eumeues  assisted  him  with  all  his 
forces,  he  was  dethroned  by  Demetrius,  king  of  Syria,  and  one  of  his  elder 
brothers  set  in  his  place,  wlio  was  a  supposed  son,  named  Holofernes.t  Aria- 
rathestook  refuge  at  Rome.  The  usurper  and  Demetrius  sent  dieir  ambassa- 
dors also  thither.  The  senate  decreed,  that  the  two  brotliers  should  reign 
jointly.  It  was  a  very  common  course  of  policy  with  the  Romans  ti>  divide  king* 
doms  between  brothers,  in  order  to  weaken  them  by  tiiat  partition,  and  sow 
tlie  seeds  of  an  eternal  aiyi^ion  between  them.  Attains,  m  the  Urst  year  of  his 
reign,  re-established  him  in  the  sole  possession  of  the  throne,  having  conquered 
and  expelled  his  competitor.^ 

Eumenes  was  always  suspected  by  the  Romans,  and  almost  continually  en- 
gaged in  war  with  either  Prusias,  or  tne  Gallo-Grecians.  He  died  after  having 
reigned  thirty-eight  years.§  He  left  for  his  successor  in  the  kingdom.,  bis  son 
Attalus,surnamed  Phtlometer,then  an  infant,  whom  he  had  by  Stratonice.  sis- 
ter of  Ariarathes,  and  nppoJnted  guardian  of  his  son  and  regent  of  his  kingdom, 
his  brother  A  ttalus  Philadelphus,  who|^overned  the  kingdom  twenty-one  years.| 

Poly  bins  bestows  Kreat  praises  on  Eumenes.  The  body  of  that  prince,  says 
he,  was  weak  and  delicate,  his  soul  great,  and  abounding  with  the  most  noble 
sentiments.  He  gave  place  to  none  of  the  kings  his  cotemporaries  in  many 
other  qualities,  and  excelled  them  all  in  the  nobleness  of  his  inclinadons.  t^  The 
kingdom  of  Pergamus,  when  he  received  it  from  his  father,  consisted  only  of  a 
very  small  num&r  of  cities,  which  scarcely  deserved  that  name.  He  rendered 
it  so  powerful,  that  it  might  have  disputed  pre-eminence  with  almost  all  the 
greatest  kingdoms.  He  owed  nothing  either  to  chance  or  fortune;  still  using 
the  words  of  Poly  bins.  Every  thing  wiis  the  result  of  hb  prudence,  labour, 
and  activity.  From  his  fondness  for  true  glory^  he  did  more  good  to  Greece, 
and  enriched  more  private  persons,  than  any  prmce.  To  finisn  his  character, 
he  possessed  so  fully  the  art  of  engaging  the  respect  of  his  three  brothers,  and 
of  keeping  them  within  bounds  by  his  authority,  without  letting  them  perceive 
it,  that, though  they  were  all  of  age  and  capacity  to  undertake  for  themselves, 
and  shared  with  him  in  the  functions  of  the  sovereignty,  they  never  failed  in  point 
of  submission^  but  continued  always  in  perfect  union,  and  with  equal  seal  for 
his  service, assisted  him  in  defending  and  aggrandizing  the  kingdom.  It  would 
be  difficult  to  find  such  an  e^tample  of  authority  over  brothers,  joined  with  ua- 
alterable  concord  and  union.^ 

I  ought  not  to  omit  one  thin^  in  this  place,  which  does  great  honour  to  the 
memory  of  Eumenes ;  that  is,  his  having  founded  the  famous  library  of  Perga« 
mus,  or  at  least  considerably  augmented  it :  but  I  shall  speak  of  that  elsewhere. 

The  division  which  had  almost  perpetually  subsisted  between  Prusias  and 
Eumenes,  continued  under  Attalus,  who  succeeded  the  latter.  Prusias,  having 
been  victorious  in  a  battle,  entered  Pergamus,  and,  violently  enraged  and  aN 
flicted  that  he  had  failed  of  seizing  Attalus,  let  fall  the  weight  of  his  revenge 
upon  the  statues  and  temples  of  the  gods ;  burning  and  destroying  all  before  him 
hi  his  march.**  Attalus  sent  his  brother  Athenaeus  to  Rome,  to  implore  the 
aid  of  the  senate,  who  sent  several  embassies  at  different  times  to  forbid  Pru- 
sias to  continue  the  war  against  Attalus ;  but  he  eluded  these  orders,  cither  by 
delays  or  open  treachery,  having  once  attempted,  under  pretence  of  an  inter 
view,  to  seize  the  Roman  ambassador  and  Attalus.tt  His  design  was  disco* 
teied,  and  the  execution  of  it  prevented ;  but  his  crime  was  not  the  less  upon 
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that  aeeoimt.  Rome,  at  other  times,  would  have  punished  if  with  the  d|efltnie- 
tion  or'  his  kingdom.  On  tliis  occasion,  she  was  contented  with  sending  ten 
commissioners,  with  instructions  to  put  an  end  to  this  war,  and  to  oblige  Pru- 
sias  to  make  Attalus  satisfaction  for  the  dan^ages  he  had  done  him.  Attalus, 
however,  with  the  aid  of  liis  allies,  had  assembled  numerous  armies,  both  by 
sea  and  land.  AH  things  were  prepared  for  opening  the  campaign,  when  news 
csm)e  that  the  commissioners  were  arrived.  Attalus  joined  them.  After  some 
conferences  upon  the  present  affair,  they  set  out  for  Bithynia,  where  they  de- 
clared to  Prusias  the  orders  they  were  charged  with  from  the  senate.  That 
prince  was  willing  to  accept  part  of  the  conditions  prescribed  him ;  but  refused 
|o  comply  with  most  of  tne  rest.  The  commissioners,  exasperated  at  his  re- 
jecting them, broke  the  alliance  and  amity  with  him, and  resumingimraediatdy 
their  route  to  Pergamus,  left  Prusias  in  terrible  apprehensions.  They  advised 
Attalus  to  keep  with  his  army  upon  the  frontiers  of  his  kingdom,  without  being 
the  first  to  commit  hostilities ;  and  some  of  them  returned  to  Rome,  to  inform 
the  senate  of  the  rebellion  of  Prusias.  At  length  he  opened  his  eyes, and  new 
commissioners  from  Rome  obliged  him  to  lay  down  his  arms,  and  sign  a  treaty 
of  peace,  which  they  presented  nim.  This  treaty  imported,  that  Prusias  should 
immediately  give  twenty  decked  ships  to  Attalus ;  that  he  should  pay  him  five 
hundred  talents,  in  the  space  of  twenty  years ;  and  that  the  two  kings  should 
keep  within  the  bounds  of  their  own  dominions,  such  as  they  were  before  the 
war;  that  Prusias,  in  reparation , of  the  damages  he  had  done  upon  the  lands 
of  sOme  neighbouring  cities,  which  were  named,  should  pay  them  one  huadred 
talents.  When  he  had  accepted  and  signed  these  conditions,  Attalus  drew  off 
his  troops  both  by  sea  and  land  into  his  own  kingdom.  In  this  manner  ended 
the  war,  occasioned  by  the  differences  between  Attalus  and'Prusias. 

Attalus  the  younger,  son  of  Eumenes,  when  the  peace  was  concluded  be- 
tween the  two  states,  made  a  voyage  to  Rome,  in  order  to  make  himself  known 
to  the  senate,  to  demand  the  continuance  of  their  amity,  and,  without  doubt, 
to  thank  them  also  for  the  prgtection  they  had  granted  his  uncle,  who  reigned 
in  his  name.  He  received  from  the  senate  all  the  marks  of  favour  he  could 
have  expected,  and  all  the  honours  stiitable  to  his  years  ;  after  which  he  set 
out  for  his  dominions* 

Prusias  also  sent  afterwards  his  son  Nicomedes  to  Rorae^  and  knowing  that 
he  was  highly  considered  there,  he  gave  him  instructions  to  demand,  that  the 
senate  would  remit  him  the  remainder  of  the  sum  he  was  to  pay  Attalus.t 
He  joined  Menas  with  him  in  this  embassy,  to  whom  he  had  given  secret  orders 
to  assassinate  the  young  prince,  in  order  to  advance  his  children  by  a  second 
wife.  The  favour  demanded  by  Prusias  was  refused,  the  ambassadors  of  At- 
talus demonstrating  that  the  whole  sum  was  far  from  being  equal  to  the  losses 
their  master  had  sustained  ffom  him.  Menas,  instead  of  executing  the  horrid 
commission  he  was  charged  with,  discovered  the  whole  to  Nicomedes.  The 
young  prince,  having  quitted  Rome  to  return  into  Bithynia,  thought  it  incum 
bent  on  him  to  prevent  the  murderous  designs  of  his  father.  Supported  by 
the  assistance  of  Attalus,  he  revolted  against  him,  and  drew  over  the  greatest 
part  of  the  people  to  his  party ;  for  Prusias  was  universally  abhorred  for  his 
oppressions  and  cruelties.  That  unfortunate  prince,  abandoned  by  all  his 
subjects,  took  refuge  in  a  temple,  where  he  was  slain  by  soldiers  sent  by  Ni- 
comedes, or,  according  to  some,  by  Nicomedes  himself.  What  horrors  on  each 
side !  Prusias  was  called  thcf  Hunter,  and  had  reigned  at  least  thirty-six  years. 
It  was  with  him  Hannibal  had  taken  refdge.J 

The  person  of  this  king  of  Bithynia,  had  nothing  in  it  to  prepossess  people 
in  his  favour;  nor  was  his  mind  more  to  his  advantage.  He  was  in  size  but 
half  a  man,  and  a  mere  woman  as  to  valour  and  bravery.     He  was  not  only 
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timorcMttt  M  ioft.  and  incapable  of  fati^e ;  in  a  word,  equally  effeminate  In 

body  and  mind;  defects  by  no  means  amiable  in  a  king,  and  most  of  all  among 
the  Bithynians.  Polite  learning,  philosophy,  and  all  other  liberal  knowledge, 
were  entirely  foreign  to  him.  In  short  he  had  no  manner  o(  idea  of  the  great 
and  good,  the  noble  and  the  elegant.  Nieht  and  day^  he  lived  a  true  Sarda- 
napaius:  so  that  his  subjects,  upon  the  nrst  dawn  of  hope,  joined  with  the 
utmost  ardour  in  measures  against  him,  and  to  punish  him  in  the  same  manner 
he  had  governed  them.*  * 

I  have  deferred  speaking  of  two  embassies,  which  arrived  ai  Rome  about 
the  same  time. 

The  one  came  from  the  Ath^ians,  who  having  been  condemned  by  a  sen* 
lence  pas^d  on  them  by  the  Sicyonians,  but  under  the  authority  of  the  Roman 
senate^  in  a  fine  of  five  hundred  talents,  for  having  laid  waste  the  lands  of  the 
city  of^Oropus,  sent  to  demand  the  remission  of  that  fine.  The  ambassadors 
were  three  celebrated  philosophers ;  Cameades,  of  the-sect  of  the  Academics, 
Diogenes,  of  the  Stoics,  and  Critolaus,  of  the  Peripatetics*  The  taste  for 
eloquence  and  philosophy  had  not  jret  made  its  way  so  far  as  Rome;  it  was 
about  the  time  of  which  we  are  speaking,  that  it  began  to  spread  there,  and 
the  reputation  of  these  three  philosophers  aid  not  a  litde  contribute  to  it.t  The 
voung  people  of  Rome,  who  had  any  taste  for  the  sciences,  made  it  their 
honour  and  amusenient  to  visit  them,  and  were  struck  with  admiration  in 
hearing  them,  especially  Carneades,  whose  lively  and  graceful  eloquence,  in 
which  solidity  and  ornament  exalted  each  other,  transported  and  en<*Kanted 
them.  It  was  the  common  topic  of  conversation,  that  a  Greek  of  extraor- 
dinary  merit  had  arrived,  who,  from  his  great  knowledge,  was  more  than 
man,  and  who,  in  calming  and  softening  the  most  violent  passions  by  his  elo- 
quence, inspired  youth  with  a  kind  oMove,  which  made  them  renounce  all 
other  pleasures  and  emplosrments,  to  abandon  themselves  wholly  to  philoso- 
phy. He  had  for  his  auditors  all  the  roost  considerable  persons  of  Rome. 
His  discourses,  translated  into  Latin  by  one  of  the  senators,  were  in  all  hands* 
All  Rom^saw,  with  great  joy,  their  cnildren  apply  themselves  to  Grecian 
learning,  and  inseparable  from  these  wonderful  men.  Cato  only  seemed  sorry 
for  it ;  apprehending  that  this  taste  for  polite  learning  would  extinguish  thai 
for  militai^  knowledge;  and  that  they  would  prefer  the  glory  of  speaking,  to 
that  of  acting  well.  The  example  of  the  second  Scfipio  Afric^nus,  educated 
at  the  same  time  under  the  care  of  Polybius  in  a  taste  for  the  sciences,  demon- 
strates how  ill  founded  the  prejudice  of  Cato  was.  However  that  may  be,  he 
warmly  reproached  the  senators  /or  keeping  the  ambassadors  so  long  in  the 
city ;  and  having  caused  the  affair  that  brought  them  thither  to  be  despatched, 
he  hastened  their  departure.  By  a  decree  of  the  senate,  the  fine  in  which 
they  had  been  condemned,  was  moderated,  and  the  6ye  hundred  talents  re- 
duced to  one  hundred. 

The  other  embassy  was  sent  by  the  people  of  Marseilles.];  They  had  already 
been  often  harassed  by  the  Ligurians,  but  at  the  time  of  which  we  now  speak, 
they  were  reduced  to  the  last  extremities,  and  sent  ambassadors  to  Rome,  to 
implore  aid  of  the  senate.  Thf>y  came  to  a  resolution  to  send  deputies  to  flie 
Ligurians,  to  incline  them  to  sentiments  of  peace  and  equity  by  means  of  amity 
vita  negotiation.  Such  conduct  made  them  only  the  more  haughty,  and  they 
carried  their  indolence  so  far  as  to  offer  indignities  to  the  deputies,  and  to  vio- 
late the  law  of  nations  in  their  persons.  The  senate,  being  informed  of  thb 
unhappy  affair,  made  the  coilsul  Quintius  Qpimius  march  immediately  against 
them  with  an  army.  He  laid  siege  to  the  city  where  the  insult  had  been  coered 
to  the  Roman  ambassadors,  took  it  by  storm,  made  slaves  of  the  inhabitants, 
and  sent  the  principal  authors  of  die  affront  bound  and  fettered  to  Rome,  to 

♦  Polyb.  io  Excerpt  p.  173,  174. 
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be  ponMed  ibere  acoordiM  to  their  deserts*  The  Lig«riaM  were  beateo  and 
cut  to  pieces  in  several  battles.  The  victor  distributed  all  the  conquered  lands 
among  the  people  of  Marseilles.  He  ordered  the  Liguriaos  to  send  hostages 
to  Marseilles^  which  were  to  be  exchanged  for  others  from  time  to  time,  in 
order  to  lav  a  curb  upon  them,  and  prevent  them  from  molesting  the  people 
of  Marseilles  as  they  formerly  had.* 

Rome  had  always  held  the  people  of  Marseilles  in  great  estimation,  founded 
upon  their  extraordinary  merit,  and  the  inviolable  fidelitv  with  which  they  had 
constantly  adhered  to  the  party  of  the  Romans.  They  drew  their  origin 
from  Phocaea,  a  citv  of  loniaf.  When  Xerxes  sent  Harpagus  to  besiege  it, 
the  inhabitants,  rather  than  submit  to  the  yoke  of  the  Imrbarians,  as  many 
^ilhen  had  done,  embarked  with  thdr  wives  and  children,  and  all  their  effects, 
and  after  various  adventures,  having  cast  a  mass  of  redhot  iron  into  the  sea, 
they  aU  engaged  themselves  by  oath,  never  to  return  to  Phocsea  till  that  iron 
should  swim  upon  the  water.  Afterwards,  bavins  landed  upon  the  coast  of 
Gaul,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Rhone,  they  settled  there,  by  the  consent  of  the 
king  of  the  country,  and  built  a  city,  since  called  Marseilles.  This  foundation  is 
gaid  to  have  been  made  in  the  reign  of  Tarquinius  Priscus,  about  the  second 
year  of  the  45th  Olympiad,  and  six  hundred  years  before  the  birth  of  Jesus 
Christ. 

The  king,  who  had  received  them  into  his  dominions  with  great  goodness, 
being  dead,  nis  son  did  not  show  them  so  much  favour.  The  growing  power 
of  their  city  gave  him  umbrage.  He  was  made  to  understand  that  those 
strangers  whom  he  had  received  into  his  country  as  euests  and  supplicants, 
miffht  one  day  make  themselves  masters  of  it  by  right  of  conauest.|  The 
fable  of  the  bitch  was  made  use  of  upon  this  occasion,  that  asked  ner  compan- 
ion to  lend  her  her  house  only  for  eight  days,  till  she  had  brought  forth  her 
whelps :  then  by  great  entreaties  obtained  a  second  term  to  bring  them  up  * 
?nd  at  last,  when  they  were  grown  large  and  strong,  made  herself  absolute 
mistress  and  proprietor  of  the  place,  from  which  she  could  never  afterwards  be 
expelled.  The  Marseillians  had,  in  consequence,  at  first,  a  rude  war  upon  their 
hand?,  but  being  victorious,  they  continued  in  quiet  possession  of  the  lands 
ihat  had  been  granted  to  them,  within  the  bounds  of  which  they  were  not  long 
confined. 

In  process  of  time,  they  settled  several  colonies,  and  built  several  cities  ! 
Agde,  Nice,  Ant:ba,  Olbea;  which  much  extended  their  territory,  and  aug 
mented  their  novrer.  They  had  ports,  arsenals,  and  fleets,  which  rendered  thev 
formidabie  tr^  tbeir  enen[iies.§ 

So  many  newset^len?ents  contributed  to  the  spreading  of  the  Greeks  in  Gau^ 
and  occasioned  a  i*'on'^erf\il  change  in  them.||  The  Uauls,  quitting  their  an« 
cient  rusticity  oy  c(eg«*eec,  bc^an  to  be  civilized,  and  to  assume  more  geatlg 
manners,  iiistead  oT  brc«*th5ng  r.othing  but  war,  they  accustomed  tliems^lves 
to  the  observance  o/  the  laws  of  a  ^^ise  government.  They  learned  to  im- 
prove their  lands,  to  cultivate  vines,  9nd  to  plant  olives.  Hence  so  suiprismg 
an  alteration  ensued,  as  weil  in  the  provii:re5  cs  the  people  who  inhabited  them, 
that  it  might  have  been  said,  that  Greece  had  not  come  to  Gaul,  but  that  Gaul 
had  been  transferred  to  Greece.  1i 

The  inhabitants  of  the  new  city  made  very  wi8«%  lavf^-for  its  polity  and  go- 
vernment, which  was  aristocratic&l,  tuat  is  to  say  in  the  hends  of  the  elders. 
The  council  of  the  city  was  composed  of  six  hundred  senators,  who  continued 
in  that  function  during  life.  Of  that  number,  fifteen  were  elected  to  take  care 
of  the  current  affairs,  and  three  to  preside  in  the  assemolies,  in  the  quality  of 
principal  magistrates.** 

m-^^m  I     ■ ..  ■  ,..  ,1  .  ,  , 
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The  liglit  of  hotpitidity  was  in  siBguhr  enimatum  amoof  the  Maraollfauiai 
and  practised  by  tnem  with  the  most  exalted  humanity.  To  maintain  the 
aecority  of  the  asylum  they  gave  to  strangersi  no  person  was  suffered  to  enter 
the  eity  with  arms.  Certain  persons  were  placed  at  the  gates,  whose  busincis 
it  was  to  talie  care  of  the  arms  of  all  who  came  in,  and  to  return  them  when  they 
went  oui.*  •  ^ 

All  entrance  was  prohibited  to  such  as  would  introduce  sloth  and  a  volup 
luous  life ;  and  particular  care  was  taken  to  banish  all  double-dealingi  fidse 
hood,  and  fraud. 

They  prided  themselves  especially  upon  sobriety,  modesty,  and  frarality.f 
The  most  considerable  portion  among  them  did  not  exceed  one  hundredpleces 
of  gold.  They  were  not  allowed  to  lay  out  more  than  five  in  dress,  and  as 
many  in  jewels.  Valerius  Maximus,  who  lived  in  the  reign  of  Titierius,  admires 
the  regulations  of  government  observed  at  Marseilles  in  his  time.  *^  That  city," 
says  he,  '^  stedfastly  retaining  the  ancient  severity  of  manners,  excluded  fixNii 
their  theatre  those  comedians  whose  pieces  generally  turn  upon  the  subject  of 
unlawful  love.^'J  The  reason  riven  for  this  maxim  is  still  nner  and  more  re« 
markable  than  the  maxim  itself.  *^  Lest,"  adds  the  autlxM*,  ^  a  familiaritv  with 
such  sort  of  shows  should  make  the  people  more  apt  to  imitate  them."§ 

The^  would  not  admit,  in  funeral  ceremonies,  those  indecent  tears  and  la- 
mentations with  which  they  are  generally  attended,  and  ordered  them  to  cease 
Ihe  same  day  by  a  domestic  sacrifice,  and  an  entertainment  for  the  friends  and 
relations  of  the  deceased.  ^  For  is  it  consistent  to  abandon  ourselves  to  m^ 
moderate  affliction,  or  to  be  offended  at  the  Divinity  for  not  having  thought  fit 
to  share  his  immortality  with  us  ?'^|| 

Tacitus  has  a  passage  upon  the  city  of  Marseilles  highly  in  its  praise ;  it 
is  in  his  life  of  Julius  Agricola,  his  father-in-law.  After  having  spoken  of  the 
excellent  education  he  had  received  from  the  care  and  tender  affection  of  Julia 
IVocilla,  his  mother,  a  lady  of  extraordinary  virtue,  who  made  him  pass  the 
most  early  years  of  his  youth  in  the  study  of  those  arts  and  sciences  that  suited 
bis  birth  and  age  :T  he  adds,  ^  what  had  preserved  him  firom  (he  dangers  and 
disorders  to  which  youth  is  generally  exposed,  was,  besides  his  own  genius 
and  disposition,  the  good  fortune  of  having  from  his  infancy  the  city  of  Mar- 
seilles for  his  school,  in  the  manners  of  whose  inhabitants,  the  politeness  of 
the  Greeks,  and  the  simplicity  and  reserve  of  the  provinces,  were  happily 
united.'^  Arcebat  eum  ab  illecebris  peccantium,  praeter  ipsius  bonara  into* 
gramque  naturam,  quod  statim  parvulus  sedem  ac  magistram  studiorum  Mas* 
siliam  habuerit,  locum  Graeca  comitate  et  provinciali  parsimonia  mistum  ae 
bene  compositum." 

From  what  I  have  said,  it  may  be  seen,  that  Marseilles  was  become  »Gele* 
brated  school  for  politeness,  wisdom,  and  virtue,  and,  at  the  same  time,  lor  all 
arts  and  sciences.  Eloquence,  philosophy,  physic,  mathematics,  law  Jfabuloiis 
theology,  and  all  kinds  of  literature,  were  publicly  professed  there.  This  city 
produced  the  most  ancient  of  the  learned  men  of  the  west,  I  mean  Pythias, 
an  excellent  geo^pher  and  astronomer,  who  lived  in  the  time  of  Ptolemy 
Philadelphus,  or  indeed  of  Alexander  the  Great.** 

They  persevered  constantly  in  cultivating  the  arts  and  sciences  with  equal 
ardour  and  success.  Strabo  relates,  that  in  his  time,  that  is,  in  the  reign  of 
Augustus,  the  young  nobility  of  Rome  went  to  Marseilles  for  education ;  and 
he  prefers  that  place  to  the  city  of  Athens  itself;  which  is  saying  a  great 
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a  project  with  wifdom,  and  ezecating  it  with  Taloor.  As  loon  as  he  arrived 
in  Greece,  and  had  been  fully  informed  of  the  state  of  affairs  in  ^lacedonia 
and  Thessal^.  he  rave  the  senate  advice  of  them ;  and  without  loss  of  time, 
visited  the  cities  of  the  allies,  in  order  to  raise  troops  immediately  for  the  de- 
fence of  Thessaly.  The  Achsans,  who  continued  at  that  time  the  most  pow- 
erful people  of  Greece,  supplied  him  with  the  greatest  number^  forgetting  past 
subjects  of  discontent.  He  presently  took  from  the  false  Philip  all  the  places 
he  nad  possessed  himself  of  in  Thessaly,  and  drove  him  back  into  Macedonia. 

It  was  well  known,  however,  at  Rome,  from  Scipio's  letters,  that  Macedonia 
had  occasion  for  a  speedy  support,  Tne  i>rsetor,  P.  Juventius  Thalma,  had 
orders  to  repair  thither  as  soon  as  possible  with  an  army,  which  he  did  without 
loss  of  time.  But  looking  upon  Andriscus  as  only  a  pageant  king,  he  did  not 
think  it  incumbent  upon  him  to  take  any  great  precaution's  against  him,  and 
engaged  precipitately  in  a  battle,  wherein  he  lost  ub  life,  withpart  of  his  army ; 
the  rest  saving  themselves  only  by  favour  of  the  night.  The  victor,  elated 
with  his  success,  and  believing  his  authority  sufficiently  established,  abandoned 
himself  to  his  vicious  inclinations,  without  any  moderation  or  reserve ;  as  if 
the  being  truly  a  king,  consisted  in  knowing  no  law  nor  rule  of  conduct  but  his 
passions.  He  was  covetous,  proud,  insolent,  and  crueL  Violence,  confisca- 
tions of  estates,  and  murders  were  committed  on  all  sides.  Taking  advan- 
tage of  th terror  occasioned  by  the  defeat  of  the  Roman  army,  he  soon  re- 
covered all  he  had  lost  in  Thessaly.  An  embassy  sent  to  him  from  the  Car- 
thaginians, who  were  at  that  time  actually  at  war  with  the  Romans,  very  much 
augmented  his  couraee.* 

Q.  Caecilius  Metelius  lately  elected  praetor,  had  succeeded  Juventius.  An 
driscus  had  resolved  to  advance  to  meet  him,  but  did  not  think  it  proper  to 
remove  far  from  the  sea,  and  halted  at  Pydna,  where  he  fortified  his  camp. 
The  Roman  pretor  soon  followed  him.  The  two  armies  were  in  ^ght  of 
each  other,  and  skirmished  every  day.  Andriscus  gained  an  advantage  suf- 
ficiently considerable  in  a  small  combat  of  the  cavalry.  Success  generally 
blinds  and  proves  fatal  to  people  of  little  experience.  Andriscus,  believing' 
himself  superior  to  the  Romans,  sent  off  a  strong  detachment  to  defend  his 
conquests  in  Thessaly.  This  was  a  gross  error ;  and  Metelius.  whose  vigi- 
lance nothing  escaped,  did  not  fail  to  take  advantage  of  ii.  The  army  that 
remained  in  Macedonia  was  beaten,  and  Andriscus  obliged  to  fly.  He  retired 
among  the  Thracians,  from  whom  he  returned  soon  after  with  another  army. 
He  was  so  rash  as  to  hazard  another  battle,  which  was  still  less  successful 
than  the  former.  He  lost  more  than  twenty-five  thousand  men  in  these  two 
battles :  and  nothing  was  wanting  to  the  Roman  glory,  but  to  seize  Andris- 
cus. who  had  taken  refuge  with  a  petty  king  of  Thrace,  to  whose  fidelity  he 
had  committed  himself.  But  the  Thracians  did  not  stand  much  upon  breach 
of  faith,  and  made  that  the  means  of  their  Inte^^t.  That  prince  delivered  up 
his  guest  and  supplicant  into  the  hands  of  Metelius,  to  avoid  drawing  upon 
himself  the  wrath  and  arms  of  the  Romans.  Andriscus  was  sent  to  Rome. 

Another  adventurer,  who  also  called  himself  the  son  of  Perseus,  and  took 
upon  him  the  name  of  Alexander,  had  the  same  fate  with  the  first,  except 
being  seized  by  MeteUus :  he  retired  into  Dardania,  where  he  effectually  con^ 
cealed  himself. 

It  was  at  that  time  Macedonia  was  entirely  subjected  to  the  Romans,  and 
reduced  into  a  province. 

A  third  usurper,  some  years  after,  appeared  again,  and  set  himself  up  as 
the  son  of  Perseus,  under  the  name  of  Philip.  His  pretended  royalty  was 
but  of  short  duration.  He  was  overcome,  and  killed  m  Macedonia  b^  Tre- 
mellius,  afterwards  sumamed  Scrofa»  from  having  said  that  he  would  disperse 
the  enemy, '*  ut  Scrofa  Porcos.*' 
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BECTIOir  IT.— TROUBLES  IN  ACHAIA.    METELLUS  AlfD  MUMMIUS  8ETTLE  TBOftI 
TROUBLES.     THE  LATTER  TAKES   CORJI7TH,  AND  DESTROYS  IT. 

Metellus,  after  having  pacified  Macedonia,  continued  there  some  time. 
Great  commotions  had  arisen  among  the  Achsans  of  the  league,  occasioned 
by  the  temerity  and  avarice  of  those  who  held  the  first  offices.  The  resolu 
tions  of  their  assemblies  were  no  longer  guided  by  reason,prudence,and  e<)uity. 
but  by  the  interest  and  passions  of  the  magistrates,  and  the  blind  caprice  0/ 
an  untractable  multitude.  The  Achean  league  and  Sparta  had  sent  ambas- 
sadors to  Rome,  upon  an  affair  about  which  they  were  divided.  Damocritus. 
notwithstanding,  who  was  the  supreme  magistrate  of  the  Achsans^  had  caused 
a  war  to  be  declared  against  Sparta.  Metellus  had  sent  to  desire  that  hos- 
tilities might  cease^  till  the  arrival  of  the  commissioners  from  Rome  who  were 
appointed  for  terminating  their  differences.  But  neither  he,  nor  Di«eus,  who 
succeeded  him^  paid  any  regard  to  that  request.  Both  of  them  entered  La- 
conia  with  their  troops,  and  laid  waste  the  country.* 

The  commissioners  having  arrived,  the  assembly  was  summoned  to  Corinth ; 
Aurelius  Orestes  was  at  the  head  of  the  commission.  The  senate  had  given 
them  orders  to  weaken  the  body  of  the  league ;  and  for  that  end,  to  separate 
as  many  cities  as  they  could  from  it.  Orestes  notified  to  the  assemblv  the 
decree  of  the  senate,  whereby  Sparta,  Corinth,  Argos,  Heraclea  near  Mount 
(Eta,  aud  Orchomenos  of  Arcadia,  were  secluded  from  the  league,  under  pre- 
tence that  those  cities  did  not  originally  compose  a  part  of  the  body  of  the 
Achaeans.  When  the  deputies  quitted  the  assembly,  and  reported  this  decree 
to  the  multitude,  they  grew  furious,  and  fell  upon  all  the  Lacedsemonians  they 
found  in  Corintn ;  tore  those  out  of  the  house  of  the  commissioners  who  had 
taken  refuee  there  j  and  would  have  treated  themselves  no  better,  had  they 
not  escaped  their  violence  by  flight. 

Orestes  and  his  colleagues,  on  their  return  to  Rome,  p;ave  an  account  of 
what  bad  passed.  The  senate  was  highly  incensed  at  it,  and  immediately 
deputed  Julius,  with  some  other  commissioners,  into  Achaia ;  but  instructed 
them  to  complain  with  moderation,  and  only  to  exhort  the  Achaeans  not  to 
give  ear  to  bad  counseb,  lest  by  their  imprudence  they  should  incur  disgrace 
with  the  Romans ;  a  misfortune  which  they  might  avoid,  by  punishing  those 
who  had  exposed  them  to  it.  Carthage  was  not  yet  taken,  so  that  it  was  ne 
cessary  to  act  with  caution  in  regard  to  allies  so  powerful  as  the  Achaeans 
The  commissioners  met  on  their  way  a  deputy  sent  by  the  seditious  to  Rome 
they  carried  him  back  with  them  to  iEgium,  where  the  diet  of  the  nation  had 
been  summoned  to  assemble.  They  spoke  in  it  with  great  moderation  and 
kindness.  They  did  not  let  slip  a  single  word  in  their  discourse  concerning 
the  ill  treatment  of  the  commisioners,  or  excuse  it  better  than  the  Achaeans 
themselves  would  have  done ;  and  were  as  reserved  in  regard  to  the  cities  which 
they  wished  to  separate  from  the  league.  They  confined  themselves  to  ex- 
horting them  not  to  aggravate  their  first  fault,  nor  to  irritate  the  Romans  any 
farther ;  and  to  leave  Lacedaemonia  in  peace.  Such  moderate  remonstrances 
were  extremely  agreeable  to  all  persons  of  sense  in  the  assembly.  But  Diaeus. 
Critolaus,  and  their  faction,  all  chosen  out  of  the  vilest,  most  impious,  and 
most  pernicious  persons  in  each  city,  blew  up  the  flame  of  discord ;  insinuating, 
that  iJae  lenity  of  the  Romans  proceeded  only  from  the  bad  condition  of  their 
affairs  in  Africa,  where  they  had  been  defeated  in  several  engagements,  and 
(rom  the  fear  they  were  in  lest  the  Achaean  league  should  declare  against  them. 

The  commissioners^  however,  were  treated  with  suffident  deference.  They 
were  told,  that  Theandas  should  be  sent  to  Rome ;  that  they  had  only  to  re- 
pair to  Tegea,  a  city  on  the  banks  of  the  Eurotas,  to  treat  there  with  the  Lace- 
daemonians, and  to  incline  them  to  peace.  They  went  thither  accordingly,  and 
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persuaded  the  Lacedaemonians  to  an  accemmodation  with  the  Achaeans,  and 
to  suspend  all  hostilities,  till  new  commissioners  should  arrive  from  Rome  to 
pacify  all  differences.  But  the  faction  of  Critolaus  took  their  measures  in  such 
a  manner,  that  no  person,  except  that  magistrate,  went  to  the  congress ;  and  he 
did  not  arrive  there  till  he  was  almost  no  longer  expected.  Conferences  were 
held  with  the  Lacedsemonians ;  but  Critolaus  would  not  assent  to  any  mea- 
sures. He  said,  that  he  was  not  empowered  to  decide  any  thing  without  the 
consent  of  the  nation,  and  that  he  would  report  the  affair  in  the  general  diet, 
which  could  not  be  summoned  in  less  than  six  months.  That  bad  stratagem. 
or  rather  breach  of  faith,  exceedingly  offended  Julius.  After  having  dismissed 
the  Lacedaemonians,  he  set  out  for  Rome,  where  he  described  Critolaus  as  a 
violent  and  extravagant  man. 

The  commissioners  were  no  sooner  out  of  Peloponnesus,  than  Critolaus 
went  from  city  to  city,  during  the  whole  winter,  and  summoned  assemblies, 
under  the  pretext  of  communicating  what  had  been  said  to  the  Laceda&mon* 
ians  in  the  conferences  held  at  Tegca,  but,  in  fact,  to  vent  invectives  against 
the  Romans,  and  to  put  an  odious  construction  upon  all  they  had  done,  in  order 
to  inspire  the  same  spirit  of  animosity  and  aversion,  which  he  himself  had 
againsUhem ;  in  which  he  succeeded  too  well.  He.  besides,  prohibited  all  judges 
from  prosecuting  and  imprisoning  an  Achaean  for  debt,  till  the  conclusion  of 
the  affair  between  the  diet  and  Lacedsemon.  By  that  means,  whatever  he  said 
had  all  the  effect  he  desired,  and  disposed  the  multitude  to  receive  such  orders 
as  he  thought  fit  to  give  them.  Incapable  of  forming  ri^ht  judgments  of  the 
future,  they  suffered  themselves  to  be  caught  with  the  bait  of  the  first  advan- 
tage he  proposed  to  them. 

Metellus,  having  received  advice  in  Macedonia  of  the  troubles  in  Pelopon- 
nesus, deputed  thither  four  Romans  of  distinction,  who  arrived  at  Corinth  at 
the  time  tne  council  was  assembled  there.  They  spoke  in  it  with  great  modera- 
tion ;  exhorting  the  Achaeans  not  to  draw  upon  themselves,  by  imprudent  rash- 
ness and  levity,  the  resentment  of  the  Romans.  They  were  treated  with  con- 
tempt, and  ignominiously  turned  out  of  the  assembly.  An  innumerable  crowd 
of  workmen  and  artificers  rose  about  them,  and  insulted  them.  All  th^  cities 
of  Achaia  were  at  that  time  in  a  kind  of  delirium ;  but  Corinth  was  far  more 
frantic  than  the  rest,  and  abandoned  to  a  kind  of  madness.  They  ha^  been 
persuaded,  that  Rome  intended  to  enslave  them  all,  and  absolutely  to  destroy 
the  Achaean  league. 

Critolaus,  seeing  with  pleasure  that  every  thing  succeeded  to  his  wishes, 
haran^ed  the  multitude,  inflamed  them  against  the  magistrates  who  did  not 
enter  into  his  views ;  spoke  against  the  ambassadors  themselves ;  animated 
them  against  the  Romans ;  and  gave  them  to  understand,  that  it  was  not  without 
previous  good  measures  that  he  had  undertaken  to  resist  the  Romans ;  that  he 
had  kings  in  his  party ;  and  that  the  republics  were  also  ready  to  join  it.  By 
these  seditious  discourses  he  prevailed  to  have  war  declared  against  the  Lace- 
daemonians, and  in  consequence,  indirectly  against  the  Romans.  The  am- 
bassadors then  separated.  One  of  them  repaired  to  Lacedaemonia,  to  observe 
the  motions  of  the  enemy;  another  set  out  for  Naupactus;  and  two  waited 
the  arrival  of  Metellus  at  Athens. 

The  magistrate  of  the  Boeotians,  whose  name  was  Pytheas,  equally  rash 
and  violent  as  Critolaus,  entered  into  his  measures,  and  engaged  the  Boeotians 
to  join  their  arms  with  those  of  the  Achaeans ;  they  were  discontented  with  a 
sentence  which  Rome  had  given  against  them.  The  city  of  Chalcis  suffered 
itself  also  to  be  drawn  into  their  party.  The  Achaeans,  with  such  feeble  aids, 
believed  themselves  in  a  condition  to  support  all  the  weight  of  the  Roman  power  ; 
so  much  were  they  blinded  by  their  rage  and  fury. 

^  The  Romans  had  chosen  Mummius  for  one  of  the  consuls,  and  charged 
him  with  the  Achaean  war.  Metellus,  to  deprive  him  of  the  glory  of  termi- 
natmg  this  war,  sent  new  ambassadors  to  the  Achaeans,  wi^h  promises,  that  the 
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Roman  people  should  forget  all  that  had  passed,  and  pardon  their  faults,  if 

they  would  return  to  their  duty,  and  consent  that  certain  citi^  which  had  been 
proposed  before,  should  be  dismembered  from  the  leaeue.  Tliis  proposal  was 
rejected  with  disdain ;  upon  which  Metellus  advanced  with  his  troops  a^nst 
the  rebels.  He  came  up  with  them  near  the  city  of  Scarphaea  in  Locris,  and 
obtained  a  considerable  victory  over  them,  in  which  he  took  more  than  one 
thousand  prisoners.  Critolaus  disappeared  in  the  battle,  without  its  being 
known  what  became  of  him.  It  was  supposed  that  in  the  flight  he  had  fallen 
into  the  marshes,  and  been  drowned.  Diaeus  took  upon  him  the  command  in 
his  stead,  eave  liberty  to  the  slaves,  and  armed  all  the  Achaeans  and  Arcadians 
capable  of  bearing  arms.  That  body  of  troops  amounted  to  fourteen  thousand 
foot,  and  six  hundred  horse.  He  ^ave  orders  besides,  for  the  raising  of  troops 
in  every  city.  The  exhausted  cities  were  in  the  utmost  desolation.  Many 
private  persons,  reduced  to  despair,  laid  violent  hands  upon  themselves :  others 
abandoned  an  unhappy  country,  where  they  foresaw  their  destruction  was 
inevitable.  Notwithstanding  the  extremity.of  these  misfortunes,  they  had  no 
thoughts  of  taking  the  only  measures  that  could  prevent  thenu  They  detested 
the  rashness  of  their  diiefs,  and  yet  yielded  to  their  measures.* 

Metellus,  after  the  battle  before  mentioned,  fell  in  with  one  thousand  Area* 
dians  in  Boeotia,  near  Cheronaea,  who  were  endeavouring  to  return  to  their 
own  country ;  these  were  all  put  to  the  sword.  From  Uience  he  marched 
with  his  victorious  army  to  Thebes,  which  he  found  almost  entirely  deserted. 
Moved  with  the  deplorable  condition  of  that  city,  he  ordered  that  the  temples 
and  houses  should  be  spared,  and  that  none  of  the  inhabitants,  eitlier  in  the 
city  or  country,  should  be  made  prisoners,  or  put  to  deaUi.  He  excepted  from 
that  number  rytheas^the  author  of  all  their  miseries,  who  was  brought  to  him. 
and  put  to  death.  From  Thebes,  aftir  having  taken  Megara,  the  garrison  or 
whicn  had  retired  upon  his  approach,  he  made  his  troops  march  to  Corinth, 
where  Diaeus  had  shut  himself  up.  He  sent  thither  three  of  the  principal 
persons  of  the  league,  who  had  taken  refuge  with  him,  to  exhort  the  Achae- 
ans  to  return  to  their  duty,  and  accept  the  conditions  of  peace  offered  them. 
Metellus  ardently  desured  to  terminate  the  affair  before  the  arrival  of  Mum* 
mius.  The  inhabitants,  on  their  side,  were  equally  desirous  of  seeing  a  period 
to  their  misfortunes ;  but  that  was  not  in  their  power,  the  faction  of  Diaeus 
disposing  of  every  thin^.  The  deputies  were  thrown  into  prison,  and  would 
have  been  put  to  death,  if  Diaeus  had  not  seen  the  multitude  extremely  enraged 
at  the  punishment  he  had  inflicted  up6n  Sosicrates,  who  talked  of  surrender- 
ing to  the  Romans.     The  prisoners  were  therefore  dismissed. 

Things  were  in  this  condition  when  Mummius  arrived.  He  had  hastened 
his  march,  from  the  fear  of  finding  every  thins  pacified  at  his  arrival,  and  lest 
another  should  have  the  glory  of  concluding  Uiis  war.  Metellus  resigned  the 
conGimand  to  him,  and  returned  into  Mac^ionia.  When  Mummius  had  as- 
sembled all  his  troops,  he  advanced  to  the  city,  and  encamped  before  it.  A 
body  of  his  advanced  guard  being  negligent  of  duty  upon  their  post,  the  be- 
sieged made  a  sortie,  attacked  them  vigorouslv,  killed  many,  and  pursued  the 
rest  almost  to  die  entrance  of  their  camp.  This  small  advantage  very  much 
encouraged  the  Achaeans,  and  thereby  proved  fatal  to  them.  ^  Diaeus  offered 
the  consul  battle.  The  latter,  to  augment  his  rashness,  kept  his  troops  whhin 
the  camp,  as  if  fear  prevented  him  from  accepting  it.  Thejoy  and  presump- 
tion of  the  Achaeans  rose  to  an  inconceivable  height.  They  advanced  fu- 
riously with  all  their  troops,  having  placed  their  wives  and  children  upon  the 
neighbouring  eminences,  to  be  spectators  of  the  battle,  and  caused  a  g^at 
number  of  carriages  to  follow  them,  to  be  laden  with  the  booty  they  should 
take  from  the  enemy ;  so  fully  did  they  assure  themselves  of  the  victory. 

Nevdr  was  there  a  more  rash  or  ill-founded  confidence.  The  faction  had 
removed  from  the  service  and  counsels  all  such  as  were  capable  of  commands 
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ing  the  tioopiy  or  conductine  aflhirii  and  had  tubidtiited  others  in  theb  room, 
without  either  talents  or  abJiity.  in  order  to  their  being  more  absolutely  mas 
ters  of  the  government,  and  ruling  without  opposition.  The  chief,  without 
military  knowledge,  valour,  or  experience,  had  no  other  merit  than  a  blind  and 
frantic  rage.  They  had  already  committed  an  excess  of  folly  in  hazarding 
a  battle,  which  was  to  decide  their  fate,  without  necessity,  instead  of  thinking 
of  a  long  and  brave  defence  in  so  strong  a  place  as  Corinth,  apd  of  obtaining 
good  conditions  by  a  vigorous  resistance.  The  battle  was  fought  near  Leuco- 
petra,  a  place  now  unknown,  and  the  defile  of  the  isthmus.  The  consul  had 
posted  part  of  his  horse  in  an  ambuscade,  which  they  quitted  at  a  proper  time 
for  charging  the  Acbean  cavalry  in  flank ;  who,  surprised  by  an  unforeseen 
attack,  gave  way  immediately.  The  infantry  made  more  resistance ;  but  as 
it  was  neither  covered  nor  sustidned  by  the  horse,  it  was  soon  broken  and  put 
to  flight  If  Diaeus  had  retht^d  into  the  place,  he  might  have  held  it  some  time, 
and  obtained  an  honourable  capitulation  from  Mummins,  whose  sole  aim  was 
to  put  an  end  to  the  war.  But  abandoning  himself  to  his  despair,  he  rode  full 
speed  to  Megalopolis,  his  country ;  and  having  entered  his  house,  set  fire  to 
it,  killed  his  wife,  to  prevent  her  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  drank 
poison,  and  in  that  manner  put  an  end  to  his  life,  worthy  of  the  many  crimes 
he  had  committed. 

After  this  defeat  the  inhabitants  lost  all  hope  of  defending  themselves.  As 
they  found  they  were  without  counsel, leaders,  courage,  or  views,  no  person  had 
any  thought  of  rallying  the  wreck  of  the  army,  in  order  to  make  any  farther 
resistance,  and  to  oblige  the  victor  to  grant  them  some  favourable  conditions, 
so  that  all  the  Achaeans  who  had  retired  into  Corinth,  and  most  of  the  citizens, 
quitted  it  the  following  night,  to  save  themselves  where  they  could.  The  con- 
sul having  entered  the  city,  abandoned  it  to  be  plundered  by  the  soldiers.  Al 
the  men  who  were  left  in  it,  were  put  to  the  sword,  and  the  women  and  children 
exposed  to  sale ;  and  afler  the  statues,  paintines,  and  most  valuable  articles 
were  moved  for  transj^rting  them  to  Rome,  the  houses  were  set  on  fire,  and  the 
whole  city  continued  in  flames  for  several  days.  From  that  time  the  Corinthian 
brass  became  more  famous  than  ever,  though  it  had  been  in  repute  long  before. 
It  is  pretended  that  the  gold,  silver,  and  brass,  which  was  melted  and  ran  to- 
gether in  this  conflagration,  formed  a  new  and  precious  metal.  The  walls  were 
afterwards  demolished  and  razed  to  their  very  foundations.  All  this  was  exe- 
cuted bv  order  of  the  senate,  to  punish  the  insolence  of  the  Corinthians,  who 
had  violated  the  law  of  nations  in  their  treatment  of  the  ambassadors  sent  to 
them  by  Rome. 

Thus  was  Corinth  ruined^  the  same  year  in  which  Carthage  was  taken  and 
destroyed  by  the  Romans,  nme  hundred  and  fifty-two  years  after  its  foundation 
by  Aletes,  the  son  of  Hippotes.  sixth  in  descent  from  Hercules.  It  does  not 
appear  that  they  had  any  thoughts  of  raising  new  troops  for  the  defence  of  the 
country,  or  summoned  any  assembly  to  deliberate  upon  the  measures  it  was 
necessary  to  take ;  nor  that  any  one  took  upon  him  to  propose  any  remedy 
for  the  public  calamities,  or  endeavoured  to  appease  the  Romans,  by  sending 
deputies  to  implore  their  clemency.  We  might  suppose  from  this  general  inac- 
tivity, that  the  Achtean  learue  had  been  entu^ly  buried  in  the  ruins  of  Corinth, 
so  much  had  the  dreadful  destruction  of  that  city  alarmed,  and  universally  dis- 
mayed the  people. 

The  cities  that  had  joined  in  the  revolt  of  the  Achaeans,  were  alsopun:shed 
by  the  demolition  of  their  walls,  and  by  being  disarmed.  The  ten  Commission* 
ers  sent  by  the  senate  to  regulate  the  affairs  of  Greece,  in  conjunction  with  the 
consul^  abolished  popular  government  in  all  the  cities,  and  established  magis- 
trates m  (hem,  who  were  to  have  a  certain  revenue  out  of  the  public  funds.  In 
other  respects,  they  were  left  in  possession  of  their  laws  and  liberty.  Thej/ 
abotishedalso  all  the  general  assemblies  held  by  the  Achaeans,  Boeotians  Pho 
caeans,  and  other  people  of  Graeet  \  but  they  were  re-established  soon  after 
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Gn»ece,  from  that  time,  was  reduced  to  a  Romnn  province,  called  the  province 
of  Achaia;  because,  at  the  taking!;  of  Corinth,  the  AchflRans  were  the  most 
powerful  people  of  Greece,  and  the  Roman  people  sent  a  pr«tor  every  year, 
to  govern  it. 

Konie,  by  destroying  Corinth  in  this  manner,  thought  proper  to  show  that 
example  of  severity,  in  order  to  deter  others,  whom  its  too  great  clemency  ren- 
dered bold,  rash,  and  presuming,  from  the  hope  they  had  ofobtaintng  the  par* 
don  of  the  Roman  people  for  their  faults.  Besides  which,  the  advantageous 
situation  of  that  city,  where  such  as  revolted  might  canton  themselves  and 
make  it  a  military  station  against  the  Romans,  determined  them  to  ruin  it  en- 
tirely. Cicero,  who  did  not  disapprove  of  Carthage  and  Numantia  being  used 
in  that  manner,  wished  that  Corinth  had  been  spared.* 

The  booty  taken  at  Corinth  was  sold,  and  considerable  sums  raised  from  it. 
Among  the  paintings,  there  was  a  piece  drawn  by  the  most  celebrated  artistt 
in  Greece,  representing  Bacclius,|  the  beauty  of  which  was  not  known  to  the 
Romans,  who  were  at  tnat  time  entirely  ignorant  in  the  polite  arts.  Polybius. 
who  was  then  in  the  country,  had  the  mortification  to  see  that  painting  used 
by  the  soldiers  as  a  table  on  which  they  played  at  dice.  It  was  adjudged  to 
Attalus,  in  the  sale  made  of  the  booty,  for  six  hundred  thousand  se^erces,  some- 
what more  than  sixteen  thousand  dollars.  Pliny  mentions  another  picture  by 
the  same  painter,  which  Attalus  also  purchased  for  one  hundred  talents.  That 
princess  riches  were  immense,  and  were  become  a  proverb :  "  Attalicis  con- 
ditionibus."  These  sums,  however,  seem  repugnant  to  probability.  The  con- 
sul, surprised  that  the  price  of  the  painting  in  question  should  rise  so  high,  in- 
terposed his  authority,  and  retained  it  contrary  to  public  faith,  and  notwith- 
standing the  complaints  of  Attalus,  because  he  imagined  there  was  some  hid- 
den virtue  in  the  piece,  unknown  to  him.  He  did  not  act  in  that  manner  for 
liis  private  interest,  nor  with  the  view  of  appropriating  it  to  himself,  as  he  sent 
it  to  Rome,  to  be  applied  in  adorning  the  city.  In  doin|^  which,  says  Cicero, 
he  adorned  and  embellished  his  house  much  more  essentially,  than  if  he  had 
placed  the  picture  in  it.  The  taking  of  the  richest  and  most  opulent  city  of 
Greece,  did  not  enrich  him  in  the  least.  Such  noble  disinterestedness  was  at 
that  time  common  in  Rome,  and  seemed  less  the  virtue  of  private  persons,  than 
of  the  age  itself.  To  take  advantage  of  office  and  command  for  enriching:  a 
man's  self,  was  not  only  shameful  and  infamous,  but  a  criminal  abuse.§  The 
painting  we  speak  of,  was  set  up  in  the  temple  of  Ceres,  where  the  judges  went 
to  see  it  out  of  curiosity,  as  a  masterpiece  of  art :  and  it  remained  there  till  it 
was  burned  with  that  temple. 

Mummius  was  a  great  warrior,  and  an  excellent  man,  but  had  neither  learn- 
ing, knowledge  of  arts,  nor  taste  for  painting  or  sculpture,  the  merit  of  which 
he  did  not  distinguish ;  not  believing  there  was  any  difference  between  pic- 
tures or  statues,  nor  that  the  name  of  tne  great  masters  of  those  arts  eave  them 
their  value.  This  he  fully  explained  upon  the  present  occasion.  He  had  or- 
dered persons  to  take  care  of  transporting  many  of  the  paintings  and  statues 
of  the  most  excellent  masters  to  Rome.  No  loss  could  have  been  so  irrepar- 
able, as  that  of  such  a  deposit,  consisting  of  the  masterpieces  of  those  extra- 
ordinary artists,  who'contribated  almost  as  much  as  the  greatest  captains,  to 
render  their  age  glorious  to  posterity.  Mummius,  however,  in  recommending 
the  care  of  that  precious  collection  to  those  to  whom  he  confided  them,  threats 
ened  them  very  seriously,  that  if  the  statues,  paintings,  and  other  things  with 

1,1,  ^^^mu       i.iiii.MiiiMi  -.  I.  r  ----  ■  - ^ 

*  Majores  oostri — CArlbai^inem  et  Numantiam  fanditus  sustalenint.  Bed  credo  illotsecutosopportunita- 
tern  loci  maxime^  ne  posset  atiquaodo  ad  bellum  faciendum  locus  ipse  adhortati — Cic.  de  Offic.  I.  i.  n.  45. 

t  This  painter  was  called  Aristides.  The  picture  mentioned  here,  was  in  saeh  esdmatioa,  thai  it  was 
cominonlj  said,  "All  painting  are  nothing  in  comparison  with  the  Bacchus.*' 

J  Strab.  1.  viii.  p.  381.     Plin.  1.  vii  c  38.  et  1.  xxxv.c.  4.  et  10. 

{  Numquid  Lucius  Momraius  copiosior,  cum  copiosissimam  urbem  funditus  tustulisset?  Italian)  om«T«t 
qaam  domym  suam,  malatt.  Q,uanquam  Italia  omata,  domus  ipsa  mihi  videturomatior,  Laos  abstioeutiw 
non  hoinibis  est  solum,  fed  ctlam  temporaa.<— Habeiv  qu»ttm  fsmp.  doq  modo  torp«  est,  sic  tfcelentiia 
•tlsun  9t  btfarinn.-wCie.  4«  OB'ih  )•  i*  «•  iW,  77. 
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whicli  he  charred  them,  should  be  either  lost,  or  spoiled  ujMn  the  way,  hfi 
would  oblige  inera  to  find  others  at  their  own  cost  and  charges* 

Were  it  not  to  be  wished,  says  a  historian,  who  has  preserved  us  this  fiict, 
tliat  this  happy  ignorance  still  subsisted  ?  and  would  not  such  a  grossness  be 
infinitely  preferable,  in  regard  to  the  public  good,  to  the  exceeding  delicacy  of 
taste  of  the  present  age  for  such  sort  of  rarities  ?  tie  spoke  at  a  time  when  thnt 
taste  for  excellent  paintings  among  the  magistrates,  was  the  cause  of  their  com- 
mitting  all  manner  of  frauds  and  robberies  in  the  provinces. 

I  have  said  that  Polybius,  on  returning  into  Peloponnesus,  had  the  affliction 
to  see  the  destruction  and  burning  of  Corinth,  and  his  country  reduced  into  a 
province  of  the  Roman  empire,  if  any  thing  was  capable  of  givin?  him  con- 
solation in  so  mournful  a  conjuncture,  it  was  the  opportunity  of  defending  the 
memory  of  Philopoemen,  his  mqster  in  the  art  of  war.  I  have  already,  observed, 
that  a  Roman,  having  formed  the  design  of  having  the  statues  erected  to  that 
hero  taken  down,  had  the  imprudence  to  prosecute*  him  criminally,  as  if  he 
had  been  still  alive,  and  to  accuse  him  before  Mumraius,  of  having  been  an 
enemy  to  the  Romans,  and  of  having  always  opposed  their  designs  to  the  ut- 
most of  his  power.  That  accusation  was  extravagant,  but  had  some  colour 
in  it,  and  was  not  entirely  without  foundation.  Polybius  boldly  took  upon  him 
his  defence.  He  represented  Philopoemen  as  the  greatest  captain  whom  Greece 
had  produced  in  the  latter  times ;  that  he  might,  perhaps,  have  carried  his 
zeal  for  the  liberty  of  his  country  a  little  too  far ;  but  that  he  had  rendered 
the  Roman  people  considerable  services  upon  several  occasions,  as  in  their 
wars  against  Antiochus  and  the  ^tolians.  The  commissioners  before  whom 
he  pleaded  so  noble  a  cause,  moved  with  his  reasons,  and  still  more  with  his 
gratitude  for  his  master,  decreed  that  the  statues  of  Philopoemen  should  con- 
tinue as  they  were  in  all  places.  Polybius,  taking  advantage  of  the  good  dis- 
position of  Mummius,  demanded  also  the  statues  of  Aratus  and  Achaeus;  which 
were  granted  him,  though  they  had  already  been  carried  out  of  Peloponnesus 
into  Acarnania.  The  Achseans  were  so  charmed  with  the  zeal  which  Poly 
bius  had  expressed  upon  this  occasion,  for  the  honour  of  the  great  men  of  his 
country,  that  they  erected  a  statue  of  marble  to  himself.t 

He  gave  at  the  same  time,  a  proof  of  his  disinterestedr.ess,  which  did  him 
as  much  honour  among  his  citizens,  as  his  defence  of  the  memory  of  Philo- 
poemen. After  the  destruction  of  Corinth,  it  was  thought  proper  to  punish 
the  authors  of  the  insult  done  to  the  Roman  ambassadors,  and  their  estates  , 
and  effects  were  sold  by  auction.  When  those  of  Diaeus,  who  had  been  the 
principal  in  that  affront,  were  put  up,  the  ten  commissioners  ordered  the 
quaestor  who  sold  them,  to  let  Polybius  take  whatever  he  thought  fit  out  of 
them,  without  taking  from  him  any  thing  on  that  account.  He  refused  that 
oflTer,  however  advantageous  it  appeared,  and  would  have  thought  himself  in 
some  measure  an  accomplice  of  that  wretch's  crimes,  had  he  accepted  any  part 
of  his  fortune ;  besides  which,  he  believed  it  infamous  to  enrich  himself  out  o[ 
the  spoils  of  his  fellow  citizens.  He  would  not  only  accept  nothing  himself, 
but  exhorted  his  friends  not  to  desire  any  thing  of  what  had  appertained  to 
Diaeus ;  and  all  who  followed  his  example  were  highly  applauded. 

This  action  gave  the  commissioners  so  high  an  opinion  of  Polybius,  that, 
on  their  leaving  Greece,  they  desired  him  to  go  to  all  the  cities  which  had  b^f" 
lately  conquered,  and  to  accommodate  their  differences,  till  time  had  accus- 
tonied  them  to  tne  change  which  had  been  made,  and  to  tlie  new  laws  p^ 
scribed  them.J:  Polybius  discharged  that  honourable  commission  with  so  mucni 
goodness,  justice,  and  prudence,  that  no  farther  contests  arose  in  Achaia,  either 
m  regard  to  the  government  in  general,  or  the  affairs  of  individuals.  ln|*| 

•  Mummius  tam  radia  fuit,  ut  capta  Corintho.  cum  maximorum  artific.um  perfectaa  maxiibiis  '*^"' jj^'^L 
tuM  in  lUKam  porteodas  locaret,  juberet  pradici  conducentibus.  »  eas  perdidissent,  novas  «««  ^.  ,,,. 
Kon  tamen  puto  dubites,  Vinici,  quia  maeis  pro  republica  fuerit,  manere  adhuc  rudem  Corinlhioruni  tn^'''!- 


torn,  quam  in  tantaro  ea  inteUij^i  j  et  quin  hac  prudentia  ilia  imprudpntia  decori  ptiblico  foe"^  ''"'I^  jtrj 
>.  I.  L  n.  IS.  t  Polfb.  in  Excerpt  p.  190-^192.  J  IWa.?'  ^^'^* 
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tode  forso  psfrent  a  benenr,stat(ips  were  erected  to  bim  In  difierent  plftces ;  npoa 
ihe  base  of  one  of  yihich  was  this  inscription, "  That  Greece  would  have  been 
piiity  o(  no  errors,  if  site  had  hearkened  at  first  to  the  counsels  of  Poiybitu  ; 
But  that,  after  her  faults,  he  alone  had  b(><>n  her  deliverer. 

Polybius,  after  havine  established  order  and  tranquillity  in  his  country,  re 
turned  to  join  Scipio  at  Kome,  from  wlience  he  accompanied  him  to  Numantia« 
at  the  siege  of  which  he  was  present.  When  Scipio  was  dead,  he  returnea 
nto  Greece;  and  having  enjoyed  there  the  esteem,  g^ratitude,  and  affection  of 
lis  beloved  citizens,  he  died  at  the  age  of  eighty-two  years,  of  a  wound  he  tH' 
reived  by  a  fall  from  his  horse.* 

Metellus,on  his  return  to  Rome,  was  honoured  with  a  triumph  as  conqueror 
of  Macedonia  and  Achaia,  and  sin*named  Macedonicus.  The  false  king  An* 
diiscus  was  led  before  his  chariot.  Among  the  spoils,  he  caused  what  was 
called  the  troop  of  Alexander  the  Great  to  be  carried  in  the  procession.  That 
prince,  at  the  battle  of  the  Granicus,  having  lost  twenty-five  of  his  friends, 
ordered  Lysippus,  the  most  celebrated  artist  in  that  way,  to  make  each  of  them 
an  equestrian  statue,  to  which  he  added  his  own.  These  statues  were  set  up 
In  Dium,  a  city  of  Macedonia.  Metellus  caused  them  to  be  transported  to 
Rome,  and  adorned  his  triumph  with  them. 

Mymmius  obtained  also  the  honour  of  a  triumph,  and,  in  consequence  of 
haviiig  conquered  Achaia,  was  surnamed  Achaicus.  He  exhibited  a  great 
number  of  statues  and  paintings  in  his  triumph,  which  were  afterwards  made 
the  ornaments  of  the  public  buildings  at  Rome,  and  of  several  other  cities  of 
Italy ;  but  not  one  of  then)  entered  the  conqueror's  own  house. 

SECTIOir  V. — REFLECTIONS  ON  THE  CAUSES  OF  TBE  ORANDKUR,  DXCLENSIOir, 

AND  RUIN  OF  GREECE. 

After  havhfig  seen  the  final  ruin  of  Greece,  which  has  supplied  us  through 
a  series  of  so  many  ages  with  such  fine  examples  of  heroic  viitues  and  me* 
morabk  events,  we  may  be  admitted  to  return  to  the  place  from  whence  we 
began,  and  consider,  by  way  of  abridgment,  and  at  one  view,  the  rise,  pro* 
gress,  and  declension  of  the  principal  states  that  composed  it.  Their  wnole 
duration  may  be  divided  into  four  ages. 

THE  FIRST  AND  SECOND  AGES  OF  GREECE. 

I  SHAXX  not  dwell  upon  the  ancient  origin  of  the  Greeks,  nor  the  fabulous 
times  before  the  Trojan  war,  which  make  the  first  age,  and  may  be  called 
the  infancy  of  Greece. 

The  second  age,  which  extends  from  the  taking  of  Troy  to  the  reign  of 
Darius  L  king  of  Persia,  was  in  a  manner  its  youth.  In  those  early  years 
it  formed,  fortified,  and  prepared  itself  for  those  great  things  it  was  after- 
wards to  act,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  that  power  and  glory,  which  at  length 
rose  so  high,  and  became  the  admiration  of  all  future  ages. 

The  Greeks,  as  Monsieur  Boss'untt  observes,  who  had  naturally  great  wH, 
had  been  cultivated  by  kings  and  colonies  which  came  from  Egypt,  who, 
settling  in  several  parts  oftlie  country,  spread  universally  the  excellent  polity 
of  the  Egyptians^  It  was  from  them  they  learned  the  exercises  of  the  body, 
wrestling,  the  horse^  foot,  and  chariot  races,  and  the  other  combats,  which 
they  carried  to  their  highest  perfection,  by  means  of  the  glorious  crowns 

§tven  to  the  victors  in  the  Olympic  games.  But  the  best  thing  taught  them 
y  the  Egyptians,  was  to  be  docile  and  obedient^  nd  to  suffer  themselves  to 
be  formed  by  laws  for  the  good  of  the  public.  They  were  not  private  pei^ 
sons,  who  regarded  nothing  but  their  own  interests  and  concerns,  and  had  no 
sense  of  the  calamities  of  the  state  but  as  they  suffered  themselves,  or  as  the 
repose  of  their  own  family  was  involved  in  them :  the  Greeks  were  taught  to 
consideV  themselves  and  their  families  as  part  of.  a  greater  body,  whioi  was 
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that  of  the  itate.  The  fathan  brought  up  their  ehildreii  in  dds  opintoBi  and 
the  children  were  taurht  from  their  cradle  to  look  upon  their  country  as  their 
common  mother,  to  arnom  they  more  strictly  appertained  than  to  their  parents 

The  Greeks,  mstructed  thus  by  degrees,  believed  they  were  capable  of  fch 
verning  for  tiiemselves,  and  most  of  tlie  cities  formed  themselves  into  mublics, 
under  different  forms  of  government,  which  had  all  of  them  liberty  for  their 
vital  principle;  but  that  liberty  was  wise,  reasonable,  and  subservient  to  hiws. 
The  advantage  of  this  government  was,  that  their  citizens  loved  their  country 
the  better  from  transacting  their  affairs  in  common,  and  from  being  all  equally 
c<u>able  of  its  honours  and  dignities.  Besides  this,  the  condition  of  private 
persons,  to  which  all  returned  when  thev  quitted  employ  menta^  prevented  them 
from  abusing  an  authority,  of  which  they  might  soon  be  deprived ;  whereas 
power  often  becomes  haughty,  unjust  and  oppressive,  when  under  no  restraints, 
and  when  it  is  to  have  a  long  or  continual  duration. 

The  love  of  labour  removed  the  vices  and  passions  which  j^enerally  occa 
sion  the  ruin  of  states.  They  led  a  laborious  and  busy  Kfe,  mtent  upon  the 
cultivation  of  lands  and  of  arts,  and  not  excluding  the  husbandman  or  the 
artist  from  the  first  dignities  of  the  state ;  preserving  between  all  the  citizens 
and  members  of  the  state  a  great  equality,  void  of  pomp,  luxury,  or  ostenta* 
tion.  He  ^o  had  commanded  the  army  for  one  year,  fought  the  next  in  the 
rank  of  a  private  officer,  and  was  not  ashamed  of  the  most  common  functions. 

The  reigning  character  in  all  the  cities  of  Greece,  was  a  particular  affection 
for  poverty,  moderation  in  fortune,  simplicity  in  buildings,  moveables,  dress, 
equipage,  clomestics,  and  table.  It  is  surprising  to  consider  the  small  retri* 
butions  with  which  they  were  satisfied  for  their  application  in  public  employ* 
ments,  and  services  rendered  the  state. 

What  might  not  be  expected  from  a  people  formed  in  this  manner,  educated 
and  nurtured  in  these  principles,  and  endued  from  their  earliest  infancy  with 
maxims  so  proper  to  exalt  the  soul,  and  to  inspire  it  with  great  and  noble 
sentiments  ?  The  effects  exceeded  all  idea,  and  all  hope  that  could  possibly 
have  been  conceived  of  them. 

THE   THIRO   AGE   OF   GREECE. 

We  now  come  to  the  glorious  times  of  Greece,  which  have  been,  and  will 
for  ever  be,  the  admiration  of  all  ages.  The  merit  and  virtue  of  the  Greeks, 
shut  up  within  the  compass  of  their  cities,  had  but  faintly  dawned,  and  shone 
with  but  a  feeble  ray,  till  this  age.  To  produce  and  place  them  in  their  fall 
lignt,  some  great  and  important  occasion  was  necessary,  wherein  Greece,  at 
tacked  by  a  formidable  enemy,  and  exposed  to  extreme  dangers,  was  com* 
pelled,  in  some  measure,  to  quit  her  home,  and  to  show  herself  abroad  in  open 
day  such  as  she  was.  And  this  was  supplied  by  the  Persians  in  their  inva- 
sions of  Greece,  first  under  Darius,  and  afterwards  under  Xerxes.  All  Asia, 
armed  with  the  whole  force  of  the  east,  overflowed  on  a  sudden,  like  an  im- 
petuous torrent,  and  come  pouring,  with  innumerable  troops,  botn  by  sea  and 
land,  against  a  little  spot  of  Greece,  which  seemed  about  to  be  entirely  swal- 
lowed up  and  overwhelmed  at  the  first  shock.  Two  small  cities,  however, 
Sparta  and  Athens,  not  only  resisted  those  formidable  armies,  but  attacked, 
defea^d,  pursued,  and  destroyed  the  greatest  part  of  them.  Let  the  reader 
call  to  mind,  which  is  all  I  have  here  in  view^  tne  prodigies  of  valour  and  for- 
titude^ which  shone  out  at  that  time,  and  continued  to  do  so  lonj|[  after  on  like 
occasions.  To  what  were  the  Greeks  indebted  for  such  astonishmg  successes, 
to  much  above  all  probability,  unless  to  the  principles  I  have  mentioned,  which 
were  profoundly  engraven  in  their  hearts  by  education,  example,  and  prac-' 
dce»  and  had  become,  by  long  habit,  a  second  nature  in  them? 

Those  principles,  we  cannot  repeat  it  too  often,  ware  the  love  of  poverty, 
aoQtampt  of  riches,  disregard  of  sdf-interest,  attention  to  the  public  good,  de* 

'^''^^JtHKiflff^i^^  ftba«<e  all,  such  •  9eal  ibr  ybeAytWdi 
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BO  danger  was  capable  of  intimidatiDf ,  and  toch  an  in^econellcaMe  abiiomnee 
for  whoever  conceived  the  least  thourht  against  it,  as  unHcd  dieir  conmebf 
andput  an  end  to  all  dissension  and  discora  in  a  moment. 

There  was  some  difference  between  the  republics  as  to  authority  and  power, 
but  none  in  regard  to  liberty ;  on  that  side  they  were  perfecdy  equal.  The 
states  of  ancient  Greece  were  exempted  from  that  ambition  wnich  occasions 
so  many  wars  in  monarchies,  and  had  no  thoughts  of  aggrandizing  themsdves, 
or  of  making  conquests  at  tne  expense  of  each  other.  They  confined  theoH 
selves  to  the  cultivation,  improvement,  and  defence  of  their  neighbours,  but 
did  not  endeavour  to  usuro  any  thing  from  them.  The  weaker  cities,  in  the. 
peaceable  possession  of  their  territory,  did  not  apprehend  invasion  from  the 
more  powerful.  This  occasioned  sucn  a  multitude  of  cities,  republics,  and 
states  of  Oreece,  which  subsisted  to  the  latest  times  in  a  perfect  independencei 
retaining  their  own  forms  of  government,  with  the  laws,  casloms,and  usages 
derived  from  their  forefathers. 

When  we  examine  with  some  attention  the  conduct  of  these  people,  either 
at  home  or  abroad,  their  assemblies,  deliberations,  and  motives  rortne  resolu 
tions  they  took,  we  cannot  sufficiently  admire  the  wisdom  of  their  government} 
and  we  are  tempted  to  ask  oursdves.  from  whence  could  arise  thb  greatness 
of  soul  in  the  citizens  of  Sparta  and  Athens ;  whence  these  noble  sentiments, 
this  consummate  wisdom  m  politics,  this  profound  and  universal  knowledge 
in  the  art  of  war,  whether  for  the  inventk>n  and  construction  of  machines  for 
the  attack  and  defence  of  places,  or  the  drawing  up  and  disposing  all  the  mo- 
tions of  an  army  in  battle ;  add  to  this,  that  superior  ability  in  maritime  aA 
fairs,  which  always  rendered  their  fleets  victorious,  which  so  gloriously  ac* 
quired  them  the  empire  of  the  sea,  and  obliged  the  rersians  to  renounce  it  for 
ever  by  a  solemn  treaty  ? 

We  see  here  a  remarkable  difference  between  the  Ghreeks  and  Romans.  The 
tatter,  immediately  after  their  conquests,  suffered  themselves  to  be  corrupted 
by  pride  and  luxury.  ^  ^fter  Ahtiochus  had  submitted  to  the  Roman  yoke, 
Asia,  subdued  by  their  victorious  arms,  conquered  its  conquerers  by  riches 
and  vc^uptuousness ;  and  that  change  of  manners  was  very  sodden  and  ra- 
pid, especially  after  Carthage,  the  haughty  rival  of  Rome,  was  destroyed.  It 
was  not  so  with  the  Greeks,  nothing  was  more  exalted  than  the  victories  they 
had  gsunedover  the  Persians;  nothing  more  soothinc  than  the  f^lory  they  had 
acquired  by  their  great  and  illustrious  exploits.  Alter  so  glorious  a  period, 
the  Greeks  long  persevered  in  the  same  love  of  simplicity,  frugality,  and  po- 
verty ;  the  same  remoteness  from  pomp  and  luxury ;  the  same  zeal  and  ardour 
for  the  defence  of  their  liberty,  and  the  preservation  of  their  ancient  manners. 
It  is  well  known  how  much  the  islands  and  provinces  of  Asia  Minor,  over 
which  the  Greeks  so  c^en  triumphed,  were  abandoned  to  effeminate  pleasures 
and  luxury;  they,  however,  never  suffered  themselves  to  be  infected  by  that 
contagious  softness,  and  constantiy  preserved  themselves  from  the  vicea  of 
conquered  people.  It  is  true,  they  did  not  make  those  countries  provinces,  but 
their  commerce  and  example  alone  might  have  proved  very  dangerous  to  them. 

The  introduction  of  gold  and  silver  into  Sparta,  from  whence  they  were 
banished  under  severe  penalties,  did  not  happen  till  about  eighty  years  after 
the  battie  of  Ssdamin ;  and  the  ancient  sim|Aicity  of  manners  was  adhered  to 
long  afterwards,  notwithstanding  that  violation  of  the  laws  of  Lycorgus.  At 
much  may  be  said  of  the  rest  of  Greece,  which  did  not  frow  weak  and  dege* 
Iterate,  but  riowly  and  by  degrees.    This  is  what  remains  to  show. 

THE  FOURTH  AGE  OF  ORBECB. 

The  principal  cause  of  the  weakening  and  declension  of  the  Gredcs^  wae 
the  disunion  which  rose  up  among  themselves.  The  Persians,  who  had  found 
yiem  invinciUe  in  arass,  as  hmg  aa  their  union  existed,  applied  their  wholl 
■tieiitioia imd policar i^ sowlBg «b  weds  of  disc0fid  wmoagtkm.    For.lM 
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reason  they  employed  liieir  gold  and  sHver,  which  saccer;ded  much  better  Aaa 
their  steel  and  arms  had  done  before.  The  Greeks,  attacked  invisibly  in  this 
manner  by  bribes  secredy  conveyed  into  the  bands  of  those  who  had  the  greatest 
share  in  their  governments,  were  divided  bv  domestic  jealousies,  and  turned 
their  victorious  arms  against  themselves,  which  had  rendered  them  superior 
to  their  enemies. 

Their  decline  of  power  from  these  causes,  gave  Philip  and  Alexander  an 
opportunity  of  subjecting  them.  Those  princes,  to  accustom  them  to  servi- 
tude, covered  their  design  with  the  pretence  of  avenging  them  upon  their  an- 
cient enemies.  The  Greeks  fell  blindly  into  that  gross  snare,  whicli  gave  the 
mortal  blow  to  their  liberty.  Their  avengers  became  more  fatal  to  them  than 
their  enemies.  The  yoke  imposed  on  them  by  the  hands  which  had  conquered 
the  universe,  could  never  be  removed ;  those  litde  states  were  no  longer  in  a 
condition  to  shake  it  off.  Greece,  from  time  to  time  animated  by  the  remem- 
brance of  her  ancient  glory,  roused  from  her  lethargy,  and  made  some  attempts 
to  reinstate  herself  in  her  ancient  condition ;  but  those  efforts  were  ill  concerted, 
and  as  ill  sustained  by  her  expiring  liberty,  and  tended  only  to  augment  her 
slavery ;  because  the  protectors,  whom  she  called  ui  to  her  aid,  soon  made 
themselves  her  masters.  So  that  all  she  did  was  to  change  her  fetters  and  make 
them  the  heavier. 

The  Romans  at  length  totally  subjected  her;  but  it  was  by  degrees,  and 
with  much  artifice.  As  tliey  continuall  v  pushed  on  their  coo(]^uests  from  pro* 
vince  to  province,  they  perceived,  that  they  should  find  a  barrier  to  their  am- 
bitious projects  in  Macedonia,  formidable  by  its  neighbourhood,  advantageous 
situation,  reputation  in  arms,  and  very  powerful  in  itself,  and  by  its  allies. 
The  Romans  artfully  appliea  to  the  small  states  of  Greece,  from  whom  they 
had  less  to  fear,  and  endeavoured  to  gain  them  by  the  atti.ictive  charms  of  li- 
berty, which  was  their  darling  passion,  and  of  which  they  knew  how  to  awaken 
in  them  their  ancient  ideas.  After  having  with  great  address  made  use  of  the 
Greeks  to  reduce  and  destroy  the  Macedonian  power,  they  subjected  all  those 
states,  one  after  another,  under  vai'ious  pretexts.  Greece  was  thus  swallowed 
up  at  last  in  the  Roman  empire,  ainl  became  a  province  of  it,  under  the  name 
of  Achai|i. 

She  did  not  lose  with  her  power  that  ardent  passion  for  liberty,  which  was 
her  peculiar  character.*  .  The  Romans,  when  they  reduced  Greece  into  a  pro* 
vince,  reserved  to  the  people  almost  all  their  privileges;  and  Sylla,  who  pun- 
ished them  so  cruelly  sixty  years  after,  for  having  favoured  the  arms  of  Mi- 
thridates^  did  not  abridge  those  of  their  liberty,  who  escaped  his  vengeance.! 
[n  the  ovil  wars  of  Italv,  the  Athenians  were  seen  to  espouse  with  warmth 
\he  party  of  Pompey,  who  fought  for  the  republict  Jidms  Csesar  revenged 
himself  upon  them  no  otherwise  than  by  declaring,  that  Jie  pardoned  them  out 
of  consideration  for  their  ancestors.  But,  after  Cesar  was  killed,  their  in- 
ciinadon  for  liberty  made  them  forget  his  clemency.  They  erected  statues 
to  Brutus  and  Cassius,  near  those  of  Harmodius  and  AristOeiton,  the  ancient 
deliverers  of  Athens,  and  did  not  take  them  down  till  solicited  oy  Antony,  when 
he  became  their  friend,  benefactor  and  magistrate. 

After  having  been  deprived  of  their  ancient  power,  they,  still  retained  ano* 
ther  sovereignty,  which  the  Romans  could  not  take  from  tnem,  and  to  which 
they  were  obliged  to  pay  homage.  Athens  continued  always  the  metropolis 
of  the  sciences,  the  8choo4  of  polite  arts,  and  the  centre  and  standard  of  renned 
taste  in  all  the  productions  of  the  mind.  Several  cities,  as  Byzantium,  Caesa- 
ria,  Alexandria  Ephesus,  and  Rhodes,  shared  that  glory  witli  Athens,  and  by 
her  example,  opened  schools  which  became  very  famous!  Rome,  haughty  as 
•he  was,  acknowledged  this  glorious  empire.  She  sent  her  most  illustrious 
citizens  to  4)e  finished  aitd  rehned  in  Greece.  They  were  instructed  there  in 
ail  the'parta  of  sound  philosophy,  the  knowledge  of  mathematics,  the  science 
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of  natttral  things,  the  rules  of  manners  and  duties,  the  art  of  reasonings  with 
justice  and  method:  all  the  treasures  of  eloquence  were  imhibed  there,  and  the 
method  taught  of  treating  the  greatest  subjects  with  propriety » force,  elegance 
and  perspicuity. 

A  Cicero,  already  the  admiration  pf  the  bar,  conceived  he  wanted  sooiethingi 
and  dici  not  blush  to  become  the  disciple  of  the  great  masters  whom  Greece 
then  produced.  Pompey  in  the  midst  of  his  glorious  conquests,  did  not  think 
it  a  dishonour  to  him,  in  passing  Rhodes,  to  hear  the  celebrated  philosophersy 
who  taught  there  with  great  reputation,  and  to  make  himself  in  some  measure 
their  disciple. 

Notning  shows  more  clearly  the  respect  retained  for  the  ancient  reputation 
of  Greece,  than  a  letter  of  Pliny  the  Younger.  He  writes  in  this  manner  to 
Mazimus,  appointed  governor  of  thdt  province  by  Trajan.  '^  Call  to  mind, 
my  dear  Af  aximus,  that  you  are  going  into  Achaia,  the  true  Greece,  the  same 
Greece  where  learning  and  the  polite  arts  had  their  birth ;  where  even  agri- 
culture was  invented,  according  to  the  common  opinion.  Remember  that 
you  are  sent  to  govern  free  cities  and  free  men,  if  ever  any  such  there  were ; 
who,  by  their  virtues,  actions,  alliances,  treaties,  and  religion,  have  known 
how  to  preserve  the  liberty  they  receive  a  from  nature.  Revere  the  gods  their 
founders ;  respect  their  heroes,  the  ancient  glor}^  of  their  nation,  and  Uie  sacred 
antiquity  of  their  cities,  the  dignity,  great  exploits,  and  even  foibles  and  vanity 
of  that  people.  ^  Remember,  it  is  from  those  sources  that  we  have  derived  our 
law;  that  we  did  not  impose  our  laws  upon  them,  after  we  had  conquered 
them,  but  that  they  gave  us  ttieirs,  at  our  request,  before  they  were  acquainted 
with  the  power  of  our  arms.  In  a  word,  it  is  to  Athens  you  are  going ;  it  is 
at  Lacedsemon  you  are  to  command.  It  would  be  inhuman  and  barbarous  to 
deprive  them  of  that  faint  image,  that  shadow  which  they  retain  of  their 
ancient  liberty.'^  ^  -  ^ 

While  the  Roman  empire  was  declining,  that  empire  of  genius,  of  the  mind, 
always  supported  itself,  without  participatuig  in  the  revolutions  of  the  other. 
Greece  was  resorted  to  for  education  and  improvement  from  all  parts  of  the 
world.  In  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries,  those  great  lights  of  the  church,  St. 
Bazil,  St.  Gregory  Nazianzen,  St.  Johannes  Chrysostom,  went  to  Athens  to 
imbibe,  as  from  their  source,  all  the  profane  sciences.  The  emperors  Tit. 
Antonius,  M.  Aurelius,  Lucius  Verres,&c.  who  could  not  goto  Greece,  brought 
Greece  in  a  manner  home  to  them,  by  receiving  the  most  celebrated  philoso- 
phers into  their  palaces,  that  they  might  be  intrusted  with  the  education  of 
their  children,  and  to  improve  themselves  by  their  instructions.  Marcus  Au» 
relius,  even  while  he  was  emperor,  went  to  hear  the  philosophers  Apollonius 
and  Sextus,  and  to  take  lessons  from  them  as  a  common  disciple. 

By  a  new  kind  of  victory,  unknown  before,  Greece  had  imposed  its  laws 
on  Egypt  and  the  whole  east,  from  whence  she  had  expelled  barbarism, 
and  introduced  a  taste  for  the  arts  and  sciences  in  its  room ;  obliging,  by  a 
kiiMi  of  right  of  conquest,  all  those  nations  lo  receive  her  langua^  and  adopt 
her  customs :  a  testimonial  highly  glorious  to  a  people,  and  which  argues  a 
much  more  illustrious  superiority,  than  that  not  founded  in  merit,  but  solely 
on  the  force  of  arms.  Plutarch  observes  somewhere,  that  no  Greek  ever 
thought  of  learning  Latin,  and  that  a  Roman  who  did  not  understand  Greek 
was  held  in  no  great  estimation. 

ARTICLE  m. 

It  seems,  that  after  the  subjugation  of  Macedonia  and  Greece  to  the  Ro 
knans,  our  history,  confined  for  the  future  to  two  principal  kingdoms,  those  of 
Egypt  atid  Syria,  should  become  more  clear  and  intelligible  than  ever.    I  am, 
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however^  oblifed  to  own^  that  it  w3l  be  more  obscure  and  perplexed  than  H 
has  been  hitherto,  especially  in  regard  to  the  kingdom  of  Syria ;  in  which 
aeveral  kings  not  only  succeeded  one  another  in  a  short  space,  but  sometimes 
reigned  jointly,  and  at  the  same  time,  to  the  number  of  three  or  four ;  which 
occasions  a  confusion  difficult  to  unravel^  and  from  which  I  find  it  hard  to 
extricate  myself,  Th'is  induces  me  to  prefix  in  this  place  the  names,  succes- 
sion, and  duration  of  the  reigns  of  the  kings  of  Egypt  and  Syria.  This  small 
chronological  abridgment  may  contribute  to  cast  some  light  upon  facts,  which 
are  exceedingly  complex,  and  serve  as  a  clew  to  guide  the  reader  in  a  kind  of 
labyru^ih,  where  the  most  clearsighted  will  have  occasion  for  assistance.  It 
enlarges  the  work  a  little,  but  it  may  be  passed  over,  and  recourse  be  had  to 
it  only  when  it  is  necessary  to  be  set  right :  I  insert  it  here  whh  that  view. 

This  third  article  contains  the  space  of  one  hundred  years  for  the  kingdom 
of  £g3rpt,  from  the  twentieth  year  of  Ptolemy  Philometer,  to  the  expulsion  of 
Ptolemy  Auletes  from  the  throne ;  that  is,  from  the  year  of  the  world  3845, 
to  3946. 

As  to  the  kingdom  of  Syria,  the  same  article  contains  almost  the  space  of 
one  hundred  years  from  Antiochus  Eupator  to  Antiochus  Asiaticus.  under 
whom  Syria  became  a  province  of  the  Roman  empire ;  that  is,  from  tne  year 
of  the  world  3840,  to  the  year  3939. 
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Ktng»  of  Syria. 
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Ptolemy  Pbilometer  reigned 
■omething  more  than  34  yean- 
Thii  MUele  contaiot  only  14 
yearn  of  hii  reign. 

Diffemcea  between  Pfailome- 
tcr  and  Mi  brotlMr  ETeifetet, 
<v  Pbyieoa* 


Pttdemy  Ereif etet,  otherwise 
isalled  Phynon,  brother  of  Philo- 
meter,  aieenda  the  throne,  and 
maniae  Cleopatra,  Philometer'i 
wUifc 


Atttloebtts  Eupator,  aged  nine  vean,  sacceeds  hli  fktbe'r  An- 
tiochue  Epiphanee.    He  reigne  only  two  years. 

Demetrius  Soter,  son  of  Seleucus  Phiiopaior,  having  escaped 
froin  Rome*  ascends  the  throne. 

Bala*  unoer  the  name  of  AJezanderf  pretending  to  be  the  son 
of  Antioehns  Epiphanee,  seiaea  the  throne  oC  Bjma.  He  is  anf- 
ported  by  the  Romans. 

Demetrius  is  killed  in  a  battle.     He  had  reigned  twtlve  years. 

Alexander  Bala.  He  reigns  almost  fi%'e  yeari.  Ptolmiy  Pbi- 
lometer declares  against  him  in  faYOur  of  Demetrius  ^icator,  too 
of  Demetrius  Soter. 

Dtmetrias  ^icator. 

Antioehns  Tbeoi  ton  of  Bala, 


Dematrius  marches  against  the 
Parthians,  who  take  him  prison- 
er, and  confine  him.  He  had 
reigned  seven  years. 


PIgneMi  ezpds  Cleopatra  his 
wife,  and  marries  his  daughter, 
named  also  Cleopatra.  ^ 

He  is  reduced  to  fly.  The  Alex 
aadrians  restore  the  goremment 
to  Cleopatra,  his  firit  wife. 

PfajWDon  Teasc«nds  the  throne. 


Demetrtus  Klcator  reigns  igala 
in  Syria. 


supported  by  Tr>'plion, 
part  of  the  klnedom. 
Diodotes  Trypbon,  after  having 
got  rid  of  his  pupil  Antioehns, 
ascends  tlw  throne. 
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Antf  ochns  Bidetes,  breclicr  of 
Demetrius,  after  having  over- 
thrown Tnrphon.  and  put  him  to 
death,  Is  declared  king.  Cieopa< 
Q^a,  wife  of  DemetrltM,  mairias 
him. 

Antiochus  Bidetes  marches 
against  the  Parthians. 

The  Parthians  send  back  De- 
metrius into  Syria.  AnUochuE 
Is  slain. 


Demetrius  Is  killed  by  Zebint. 

Cleopatra,  wife  of  Demetrius, 
retains  ptrt  of  the  kingdom  after 
his  deaUi. 

Seleucus  V.  eldest  son  of  De- 
metrius, is  declared   king, 
soon  after  killed  by  Cleopatra. 

Antiochus  Grypus,  his  younger 
brother,  is  placM  on  the  throne 
byCiCDpntra. 


Desctli  of  Phyaeen.  He  had 
retoied  90  jrears. 

Ftofemy  Lathynis,  or  Soter, 
mieceeds  Physcon. 

Cleopatra,  his  mother,  obUees 
bim  to  refNidiate  Cleopatra,  his 
dder  sis^,  and  many  Selena, 
bis  youngest  sister. 

Cleopatra  gives  the  kingdcun  of 
€>yiiruM  t«  Alexander,  her  young- 
est eon 


Cleopatra  destans  to  poisoD 
Grypus,  and  Is  pmaoaed  bersslf. 


Alexander  Zeblna,  suppoited  3077 
by  Pht'scon,  expels  Demetrius 
from  the  tbroue,  who  la  killed 
soon  after. 
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ZeUna  b  overthrown  by  Gry- 
pni,  and  dies  soon  afitf.. 


3887 


Antiochus  the  Cyzfcenian,  aon'SSK) 
of  Qeopatra  and  Antiochus  8i-) 
4etaB,  take  anns  against  Giypar 
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Cleopatra  «ipd>  Latbynv  froni 
Enrpt;  tMhaoreigiied  10 yearn. 
Sne  fete  bis  younger  brotberi 
AleraiMler,opon  the  throne. 

Slw  givee  bar  dauf  bter  Selena, 
whom  abe  bad  taken  from  La- 
tbyrna,  iamantage  to  AAttoctaae 
Qiypu* 


a»i3 

1014 


1Q16 


Orypoa  ta  reconciled  with  hit 
brotuer  the  Cyxicenian* 


Cleopatra  whom  Lathynis  had 
been  obiked  to  repudiate,  mar- 
ries the  CvKicenian.  Bhe  is  killed 
by  the  order  of  Tiypbena,  wift 
of  Grypiu. 

The  Cyzicenian  eafaM  a  victory 
over  Grypos,  and  driTei  Um  out 
of  Syria. 

The  two  .brothers  are  neon- 
eiled,  and  diride  the  emidre  of 
Byria. 


Cleopatra  chrci  berdangbtei 
Selena  to  AnUodiue  Giypos. 


DeathofGrypna    Ha  bad  reigned  twaniy-Mvan  yem. 
Belettcu8|  bis  ton,  succeeds  bun.  f 


3018 


Alexander  kills  W  motber 
Cleopatra. 

Alexander  kexpeUed  himself. 
He  had  reigned  19  years.  He 
died  soon  after.  Latbyrus  is  re- 
called. 


Selendos  Is  overthrown  by 
Eusebes,  and  burnt  in  Mopsnes 
tia. 


Ant!ocbn3  XI.  brother  of  Se- 
leucus,and  second  son  of  Grypus, 
assumes  the  diadem,  and  is  killed 
by  Eusebes. 

Philip,  his  brother,  third  son 
of  Grypus,  succeeds  him. 

Demetrius  Euchares,  fourth 
son  of  Grypus,  is  established  upon 
the  throne  at  Damascas,  by  the 
assistance  of  Lathyrus. 


Demetrius,  having  been  taken 
by  the  Parthians,  Antiochus  Dio- 
nysius,  fifth  son  of  Grypus.  is 
placed  upon  the  throne  of  Da- 
mascus, and  is  killed  the  follow* 


Antiochttt,  the  C^xieeniaD,  is 
overthrown,  and  pot  to  death. 

Antiochus  Eusebes,  son  of  the 
Cyzicenian,  causes  himself  to  be 
declared  king. 

Eusebes  marries  Selena,  widow 
of  Giypos* 


iM  year. 
Tl 


Death  of  Lathynu. 

Alexander  II.  son  of  Alexander 
I.  under  Sylla's  protection,  is  cho- 
sen kina.  He  marriea  Cleopatra, 
otherwise  called  Berenice,  and 
kills  her  19  days  after.  He  rdgned 
fifteen  yean.  I 


'he  Syrians,  weary  of  so  many 
divisions  and  revolutions,  elect 
Tigranes  king  of  Armenia.  He 
reigns  by  a  i4ceroy  fourtem 
yearn. 


Eusebes,  overthrown  by  Philip 
and  Deraetriua,  takes  refaje 
among  tha  Partiaans. 

He  is  re-establiished  upon  tha 
throne  by  their  means. 


)939    The  Alexandriaiwaxpel  Alex- 
ander 

Ptolemy  Attletes,  bastard  son 
Qi  lAinyrua,  ia  j^laead  upon  tba 
throme. 


Tigranes  recalls  Megadates  his 
viceroy  ft-om  Syria,  who  com- 
manded there  ioorteei)  years  in 
his  name. 


Eusebes  takes  reftige  tai  Cili* 
cia,  where  he  remains  concealed. 

Selena  his  wife,  retafais  part 
of  Phcenicia  and  CGBlosyrla.  and 
gives  her  two  sons  a  good  eaucsr 
tion. 

Syria  being  unprovided  with 
troops,  Antiochus  Aslaticus,8un 
of  Antiochus  Eutebes,  takes  pos- 
session of  some  part  of  the  coun- 
try, and  reigns  tnere  during  four 
years. 

Pompey  deprives  Antiocfem 
Asiaticus  of  his  dominions,  and 
reduces  Syria  Into  a  province  of 
the  Roman  empire.  The  hoQse 
of  the  Sdeocides  is  extinct  With 
him. 


fECTION  n.—  ANTIOCRU9  BI7PAT0R  SUCCEEDS  TO  THE  KIlfGDOM  OF  8TRU* 
i^ELEBRATED  VICTORIES  OF  JDOA8  MACCABEUS. 

We  have  long  lost  sif^ht  of  the  histories  of  the  kings  of  Syria,  and  of  Egypt, 
which  are  generally  closely  connected  with  each  other.  I  am  now  about  to  re- 
sume the  thread  of  theni,  which  will  not  be  again  interrupted. 

Antiochus,  sumamed  Eupator.  aged  only  nineteen,  succeeded  his  father  An* 
tiochus  Epiphanes  in  the  kingaom  of  Syria.  The  latter,  at  his  death,  sent 
for  Philip,  his  favourite,  who  had  been  brought  up  with  him.  He  gave  him 
the  regency  of  the  kingdom,  during  his  son's  minority,  and  put  his  crown,  sig- 
net, and  all  the  other  marks  of  the  royal  dignity,  into  nis  hands;  recommenS- 
ing  to  him,  above  all  things^  to  employ  his  whole  care  in  educating  his  son  in 
such  a  manner  as  was  most  proper  to  instruct  him  in  the  art  of  reigning.* 

Philip,  on  his  arrival  at  Antioch,  found  that  another  had  usurped  the  em- 
ployment which  the  late  king  had  confided  to  him.  Lysias,  upon  th&first  ad- 
vice of  the  death  of  Epiphanes,  had  placed  his  son  Antiochus  upon  the  throne, 
whose  governor  he  was, and  had  taken  upon  himself,  with  the  guardianship,  the 
reins  of  the  government,  without  any  regard  to  the  king's  regulation  at  his 
death.  Philip  knew  well,  that  he  was  not  at  that  time  in  a  condition  to  dis- 
pute it  with  him,  and  retired  into  Egypt,  in  hopes  of  finding,  at  that  court,  the 
assistance  he  wanted  for  the  repossession  of  his  right,  and  the  expulsion  of  the 
usurper. 

About  the  same  time  Ptolemy  Macron,  governor  of  Coelosyria  and  Palestine, 
who  had  been  till  then  inimical  to  the  Jews,  suddenly  became  their  friend ; 
moved^  as  the  Scripture  says,  with  t|ie  crying  injustice  which  had  been  com- 
mitted m  regard  to  them.  He  put  a  stop  to  the  rigour  of  the  persecution  against 
them,. and  employed  all  his  influence  to  obtain  peace  for  them.  By  his  conduct 
he  gave  his  enemies  an  opportunity  of  injuring  him.  They  prejudiced  the 
king  against  him,  by  representing  him  perpetually  as  a  traitor,  because  he 
had  in  reality  betrayed  the  interests  of  his  nrst  master,  Ptolemy  Philometer. 
king  of  Egypt,  who  had  entrusted  him  with  the  government  of  the  island  or 
Cyprus,  and  had  given  up  that  island  to  Antiocnus  Epiphanes,  on  entering 
into  bis  service.  For«  however  advantageous  the  treason  might  be,  the  traitor, 
as  is  usual,  was  hated.  At  length,  by  their  clamour  and  cabals,  he  was  de- 
prived of  his  government,  which  was  given  to  Lysias ;  no  other  post  or  pen- 
sion being  conferred  on  him  to  support  his  dignity.  He  had  not  force  of  mind 
enough  to  bear  his  downfall,  and  poisoned  himself;  an  end  he  had  well  de- 
served for  his  treason,  and  tne  part  he  had  taken  in  the  cruel  persecution  of 
the  Jews. 

Judas  Maccabeus  at  this  time  signalized  his  valour  by  several  consid^able 
victories  over  the  enemies  of  the  people  of  God,  who  continually  made  an 
implacable  war  against  him.  The  short  time  that  Antiochus  Epiphanes  sur- 
vived the  favourable  inclination  he  had  expressed  for  the  Jews,  would  not  al- 
low him  to  revoke,  in  form,  his  decree  for  obliging  them  to  change  their  reli- 
gion. The  court  of  Syria,  which  always  considered  the  Jews  as  rebels,  de- 
sirous of  throwing  off  its  yoke,  and  had  great  interests  in  making  so  powerful  a 
neiffbbouring  people  submit,  oad  no  regard  to  some  transient  demonstrations 
of  the  dying  pririce's  favour  to  them.  They  always  persisted  in  the  same  prin- 
ciples of  policy,  and  continued  to  look  upon  that  nation  as  an  enemy,  whose 
sole  view  was  to  shake  off  their  chams,  and  support  themselves  in  liberty  of 
conscience  with  regard  to  religion.  Such  were  the  dispositions  of  Syria  in 
regard  to  the  Jews.t 

Demetrius,  son  of  Seleucus  Pliilopator,  who,  from  the  year  his  father  died, 
had  remained  a  hostage  at  Rome,  was  in  his  twenty-chird  year,  when  he  was 
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informed  of  the  death  of  Antiochos  Epiphanes,  and  the  aceetskm  of  fib  ion 
Eupator  to  the  crown,  which  he  pretended  to  be  his  right  as  the  son  of  the 
eldest  brother  of  Epipnanes.  He  proposed  to  the  senate  his  re-establishment 
upon  his  father's  throne ;  and  to  engage  them  in  it,  he  represented,  that  having 
been  bred  up  at  Rome,  he  should  always  regard  it  as  his  native  country,  the 
senators  as  his  fathers,  and  their  sons  as  his  brothers.  The  senate  had  more 
regard  for  the  interests  of  the  republic,  than  the  rights  of  Demetrius^  andthought 
it  more  advantageous  for  the  Romans,  that  there  should  be  a  king  m  his  minor* 
ity  upon  the  throne  of  Syria,  than  a  prince  like  Demetrius,  who  might  at  length 
become  formidable  to  them.  They  therefore  made  a  decree  toconfirm  Eupa« 
tor,  and  sent  Cn.  Octavius,  Sp.  Lucretius,  and  L.  AureKus,  in  the  cliaracter  of 
ambassadors,  into  Syria,  to  regulate  all  things  conformably  to  the  treaty  made 
with  Antiochus  the  Great.  The  same  ambassadors  had  instructions  to  accom- 
modate, if  possible,  the  differences  between  the  two  kings  of  Egypt.* 

Ly^as,  terrified  by  the  victories  of  Judas  Maccabeus,  formed  an  arm}  of 
eighty  thousand  foot,  and  took  with  him  all  the  cavalry  of  the  kingdom,  with 
eighty  elephants,  at  the  head  of  all  these  forces  he  marched  into  Judea,  with 
the  resolution  to  settle  strange  inhabitants  who  worshipped  idols  in  Jerusalem. 
He  opened  the  campaign  with  the  siege  of  Bethsura.  a  fortress  between  Idumxa 
and  Jerusalem.  Judas  Maccabeus,  and  all  the  people,  prayed  to  the  Lord,  with 
tears  in  their  ^yt^^  to  send  his  angel  for  the  preservation  of  Israel.  Full  of 
confidence  in  God,  they  took  the  field.  When  they  marched  all  together, 
whh  assured  courage,  out  of  Jerusalem,  there  appeared  a  horseman  marching 
before  them.  His  habit  was  white,  with  arms  of  gold,  and  be  held  a  lance  in 
his  hand.  That  sight  filled  them  with  new  ardour.  They  threw  themselves 
upon  the  enemy  like  lions,  killed  twelve  thousand  six  hundred  men,  and  obliged 
the  rest  to  fly,'  roost  of  them  wounded,  and  without  arms.t 

After  this  check,  Lysias,  weary  of  so  unsuccessful  a  war,  and,  as  the  Scrip- 
ture says, ''  believing  the  Jews  invincible,  when  supported  by  the  aid  of  the  Al- 
mighty God,"  made  a  treaty  with  Judas  and  the  Jewish  nation,  which  Antiochus 
ratified.  One  of  the  articles  of  this  peace  was,  that  the  decree  of  Antiochus 
Epiphanes,  which  obliged  the  Jews  to  conform  to  the  religion  of  the  Greeks, 
should  be  revoked  and  cancelled,  and  that  they  should  be  at  liberty  to  live  in 
all  places  according  to  their  own  laws.| 

This  peace  was  not  of  long  duration.  The  neighbouring  people  were  too 
much  the  enemies  of  the  Jews,  to  leave  them  long  in  repose.  Timotheus,ono 
of  the  king's  generals,  assembled  all  hb  forces,  and  raised  an  army  of  one  hun« 
dred  and  twenty  thousand  foot,  without  including  tlie  horse,  which  amounted  to 
twenty-five  thousand.  Judas,  full  of  confidence  in  the  God  of  armies,  marched 
against  him  with  troops  far  inferior  in  numbers.  He  attacked  and  defeated 
him.  Timotheus  lost  thirty  thousand  men  in  this  battle,  and  saved  himself 
with  great  difficulty.  This  defeat  was  followed  by  many  advantages  on  the 
side  of  Judas,  which  proved  that  God  alone  is  the  source  of  valour,  intrepidity, 
and  successjn  war.  He  showed  this  in  the  most  sensible  manner,  by  the  evi- 
dent and  singular  protection  which  he  gave  to  a  people,  of  whom  he  was  in 
a  peculiar  manner  the  guide  and  director. 

A  new  army  was  raised  of  one  hundred  thousand  foot,  with  twenty  thousand 
horse,  thirty-two  elephants,  and  three  hundred  chariots  of  war.  The  kin^, 
in  person,  with  Lysias,  the  regent  of  the  kingdom,  put  themselves  at  the  head 
of  it,  and  entered  Judea.  Judas,  relying  on  the  omnipotence  of  God,  the  Crea- 
tor of  the  universe,  and  having  exhorted  hb  troops  to  fifht  to  the  last,  marched 
and  posted  himself  in  front  of  the  king's  camp.  After  having  given  nb  troops 
for  the  word  of  batde, "  the  Victory  of  God/*  he  chose  the  bravest  men  of 
hb  army,  and  with  them  attacked  the  kmg's  quarters  in  the  night.    They 
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IbBmI  hat thmwand  nMn^and  retired;  after  ha^f  filled  his  whole  caisp  with 
eoniiision  and  dismay.  -^ 

Thoiigh  the  kin^  knew  frQm  thence  the  extraordinary  valour  of  the  Jews, 
he  did  not  doubt  that  they  would  be  overpowered  at  length  by  the  number 
of  his  troops  and  elephants.  He  therefore  resolved  to  come  to  a  general  battle 
with  them.  Judas,  without  being  intimidated  by  the  terrible  preparations  for 
it,  advanced  with  ms  army  and  gave  the  king  battle,  m  which  the  Jews  kilted 
a  great  number  of  the  enem  v.  Eleazer,  a  Jew,  seeing  an  elephant  larger  than 
the  rest,  covered  with  the  kinc's  arms,  and  believing  the  king  was  upon  it^ 
sacrificed  himself  to  preserve  tne  people,  and  to  acquire  immortal  fame.  He 
ftiTced  his  way  boldly  to  the  elephant,  tnrouffh  the  line  of  battle,  killing  and 
eirerthfowing  all  that  opposed  him.  'Then  placing  himself  under  the  belly  of 
the  beast^  he  pierced  it  in  such  a  manner,  that  it  fell  and  crushed  him  to  death 
beneath  tt. 

Jadas,  however,  and  his  troops,  fought  with  extraordinary  resolution.  But 
at  length,  exhausted  by  the  fatigue,  and  no  longer  able  to  support  the  weight 
of  the  enemy,  they  chose  to  retire.  The  king  followed  them,  and  besieged 
the  fortress  of  Belhsura.  That  place,  after  a  long  and  vigorous  defence  was 
obliged,  for  want  of  provisions,  to  surrender  by  capitulation. 

From  thence  Antiochus  marched  against  Jerusalem,  and  besieged  the  tem- 
ple. Those  who  defended  it  were  reduced  to  the  same,  extremities  with  the 
farrison  of  Bethsura,  and  would,  like  them,  have  been  obliged  to  surrender,  if 
^rovidence  had  not  relieved  them  by  an  unforeseen  accident.  I  have  ob- 
served,  that  Philip  had  retired  into  C|;ypt,in  hopes  of  finding  assistance  there 
against  Lysias.  But  the  divisions  which  arose  between  the  two  Inrothers,  who 
reigned  jointly,  as  has  been  said  elsewhere,  soon  undeceived  him.  Finding 
that  he  had  nothing  to  expect  from  that  quarter,  he  returned  into  the  east,  as- 
sembled some  troops  of  Medes  and  Persians,  and  taking  advantage  of  the 
kiflg^  absence  upon  iiis  expedition  against  Judea,  he  seized  the  Capital  of  the 
empire.  Upon  that  news,  Lysias  thought  it  necessary  to  make  peace  with  the 
Jews,  in  order  to  torn  his  arms  against  his  rival  in  Syria.  The  peace  was  ac- 
cordingly concluded  upon  very  advantageous  and  honourable  conditions.  An- 
tiochus swore  to  observe  it,  and  was  admitted  to  enter  the  fortifications  of  the 
temple,  with  the  sight  of  which  he  was  so  much  terrified,  that,  contrary  to  his 
^ith  given,  and  the  oath  he  had  sworn  in  regard  to  the  peace,  ne  caused  them 
to  be  demolished  before  he  set  out  for  Syria.  The  sudden  return  of  Antiochus 
drove  Philip  out  of  Antioch,  and  put  an  end  to  his  short  regency,  and  soon 
after,  to  his  life. 

The  troubles  occasioned  by  the  divisions  between  the  two  Ptolemies,  which 
we  have  just  now  mentioned,  rose  so  high,  that  the  Roman  senate  gave  orders 
to  the  ambassadors  they  had  sent  into  Syria,  to  proceed  to  Alexandria,  and  to 
«se  all  their  endeavours  to  reconcile  them.  Before  they  arrived  there,  Phys- 
con, the  youngest,  surnamed  Evergetes,  had  already  expelled  his  brother  PHi- 
lometer.  The  latter  embarked  for  Italy,  and  landed  at  Brundusium.  From 
thence  he  went  the  rest  of  the  way  to  Rome  on  foot,  very  ill  dressed,  and  with 
few  followers,  aud  demanded  of  trie  senate-the  necessary  aid  for  replacing  him 
on  tlie  throne.* 

Aj  soon  as  Demetrius,  son  of  Seleucus  Philopator,  king  of  Syria,  who  was 
still  a  hostage  at  Rome,  was  apprized  of  the  unhappy  condition  to  which  that 
fugitive  prince  was  reduced,  he  caused  royal  robes  and  an  equipage  to  be  jjot 
ready  fbr  him,  that  he  might  appear  in  Rome  as  a  king:,  and  went  to  meet  him 
with  all  he  had  ordered  to  be  prepared  for  his  use.  He  found  him  twenty-six 
Hiiles,  that  i«,  at  nine  or  ten  leagues  distance  from  Rome,  ^  Ptolemy  expressed 
grreat  gratitude  to  him  for  his  goodness,  and  the  honour  he  did  him  :  but  did  not 
think  proper  to  accept  his  present,  nor  permit  him  to  attend  him  the  rest  of  his 
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journey,    lie  finUbed  it  en  foot,  and  with  the  same  attendants  and  haWthelMd 

worn  till  then.  In  that  manner  he  entered  Rome,  and  took  up  hi$  lodf  ioc  with 
a  painter  of  Alexandria,  who  had  but  a  very  small  house.  His  deugn  by  all 
these  circumstances,  was  to  express  tlie  misery  he  was  reduced  to,s»d  the  be^ 
ter  to  move  the  compassion  of  the  Romans. 

When  the  senate  were  informed  of  his  arrival,  ihey  sent  to  desire  he  would 
come  to  them ;  and  to  excuse  their  not  having  prepared  a  bcise  for  his  recep- 
tion, and  thai  he  had  not  been  paid  the  honours  at  his  entry  with  which  it  was 
the  custom  to  treat  princes  of  his  rank,  they  assured  him,  that  it  was  neither  for 
want  of  consideration  for  bis  person,  nor  out  of  neglect,  but  because  his  coBiinff 
had  surprised  them,  and  had  been  kept  so  secret,  that  tliey  were  not  apprised 
of  it  till  after  he  had  entered  Rome.  A  fterwards,  having  desired  him  to  re» 
luiquish  the  habit  he  wore,  and  to  demand  an  audience  of  the  senate,  in  order 
to  explain  the  occasion  of  his  voyage,  he  was  conducted  by  some  of  the  sena* 
tors  to  a  house  suitable  to  his  birth ;  and  orders  were  ^ven  to  the  quaestors 
and  treasurers,  to  see  him  served  and  supplied,  at  the  expense  of  the  pcdbtic, 
with  all  things  necessary  during  his  residence  at  Rome. 

When  they  ^ave  him  audience,  and  he  had  represented  his  condition  to  the 
Romans,  they  immediately  resolved  to  re-establish  him ;  and  deputed  two  of 
the  senators,  with  the.character  of  ambassadors,  to  go  with  him  to  Alexandria, 
and  cause  their  decree  to  be  put  in  execution.  They  reconducted  him  accord* 
ingly,and  succeeded  in  negotiating  an  accommodation  between  the  twobro- 
thers.  Libya,  and  the  province  of  Cyrene,  wer^  given  to  Physcon;  Philo* 
meter  had  Egypt  and  the  isle  of  Cyprus,  and  each  of  them  was  declared  in 
dependent  of  the  other  in  the  dominions  assigned  to  them.  The  treaty  and 
agreement  were  confirmed  with  the  customary  oaths  and  sacrifices. 

But  oaths  and  sacrifices  had  long  been,  with  the  generality  of  princes,  no 
more  than  simple  ceremonies  and  mere  forms,  bv  which  they  did  not  think 
diemselves  bound  in  the  least.  And  thi^  way  of  .thinking  is  but  too  common. 
Soon  after,  the  youngest  of  the  two  kings,  dissatisfied  with  the  partition  which 
had  been  made,  went  in  person  to  complain  of  it  to  the  senate.  He  demanded, 
^at  the  treaty  of  partition  should  be  annulled,  and  that  he  should  be  restorea 
to  the  possession  of  the  isle  of  Cyprus.  He  alleged,  that  he  had  been  forced, 
by  the  necessity  of  the  times,  to  comply  with  the  former  proposals,  and  that. 
though  Cyprus  should  be  granted  him,  his  part  would  still  be  far  from  equal 
to  his  brother's.  Menethyllus,  whom  the  elder  had  deputed  to  Rome,  made 
it  appear  that  Physcon  held  not  only  Lib^'^a  and  Cyrenaica,  but  his  lite  also, 
from  the  goodness  of  his  brother ;  that  he  had  made  himself  so  much  the  ab- 
horrence of  the  people,  by  his  violent  proceedings,  that  they  would  have  left 
him  neither  life  nor  government,  had  not  his  brother  snatched  him  from  their 
resentment,  by  making  himself  mediator.  That  at  the  time  he  was  preserved 
from  this  danger,  he  thought  himself  too  happy  in  reigning  over  the  region  al- 
lotted to  him ;  and  that  both  sides  had  ratified  the  treaty  before  the  altar  of  the 
?ods,  and  sworn  to  observe  their  agreement  with  each  other.  Quintius  and 
!anuleins,  who  had  negotiated  the  accommodation  between  the  brothers,  con- 
firmed the  truth  of  all  that  Menethyllus  advanced. 

The  senate,  seeing  that  the  partition  was  not  actually  equal,  artfully  took  ad- 
vantage of  the  quarrel  between  the  two  brothers,  to  diminish  the  strength  of  the 
kingdom  of  Egypt  by  dividing  it,  and  granted  the  younger  what  he  demanded : 
for  such  was  then  the  policy  ofthe  Romans.  Polybius  makes  this  reflection. 
They  made  the  quarrels  and  differences  of  princes  the  means  of  extending  and 
strengthening  their  own  power,  and  behaved  in  regard  to  them  with  so  nnich 
address,  that  while  they  acted  solely  from  their  own  interest*  the  contending 
parties  were  still  obliged  to  them.  As  the  great  power  of  Egypt  gave  them 
reason  to  apprehend  it  would  become  too  formidable  if  it  fell  into  the  hands  of 
one  sovereign,  who  knew  how  to  use  it,  they  adjudged  the  isle  of  Cyprus  to 
Physcon.  Demetrius,  who  did  not  lose  sight  of  t^t  throne  of  Syria,  and  whoM 


InieresC  in  that  view  it  was,  that  so  powerfpl  a  i>rince  as  the  king  of  EgyyH 

should  not  continue  in  possession  of  the  island  of  Cyprus,  supported  the  de- 
mand of  Pbyscon  wkh  all  his  power*  The  Romans  sent  T.  Torquatui  and 
Cn.  Merula  with  the  latter,  to  put  him  in  possession  of  it. 

During  that  prince's  stay  at  Rome,  he  had  often  the  opportunity  of  seeing^ 
Cornelia,  fh<e  mother  of  the  Gracchi,  and  caused  proposals  of  marriage  to  be 
made  to  her.  But  being:  the  daughter  of  Scipio  Africanua,  and  the  widow  of 
Tiberius  Gracchus,  who  had  been  twice  consul  and  censor,  she  rejected  his 
offers,  and  thought  it  more  honourable  to  i)e  one  of  the  fint  ladies  of  Rome, 
than  queen  of  Libya,  with  Physcon.* 

Physcon  set  out  from  Rome  with  the  two  Roman  ambassadors.  Their  plan 
wtfs  to  concert  an  interview  between  the  two  brothers  upon  the  frontier,  and 
to  bring  them  to  an  accommodation  by  means  of  a  treaty,  accoi'ding  to  the 
senate's  instructions.  Philometer  did  not  explain  himself  openly  at  first*  He 
protracted  the  affHtr  as  lonf^  as  possible,  upon  different  pretexts,  whh  a  desien 
of  making  use  of  the  time  in  taking  secret  measures  against  his  brother.  At 
length  he  declared  plainly,  that  he  was  resolved  to  stand  to  the  first  treaty, 
and  that  he  would  make  no  other. 

The  Cyrenaeans,  in  the  mean  time,  informed  of  the  ill  conduct  of  Physcon, 
during  his  being  possessed  of  the  govei-nment  at  Alexandria,  conceived  so  strong 
an  aversion  for  him,  that  they  resolved  to  keep  him  out  of  their  country  by 
force  of  arms.  It  was  not  doubted,  that  Philometer  had  taken  pains  secretlv 
to  excite  those  troubles.  Physcon,  who  had  been  overthrown  by  the  rebels 
in  a  battle,  having  almost  lost  all  hope,  sent  two  deputies  with  the  Roman  am* 
bassadors  back  to  Rome,  with  orders  to  lay  his  complaints  against  his  brother 
before  the  senate,  and  to  solicit  their  protection.  The  senate,  offended  at  Phi- 
iometer's  refusal  to  evacuate  the  island  of  Cyprus,  according  to  their  decree, 
declared  the  amity  and  alliance  between  him  and  the  Romans  void,  and  or* 
dered  his  ambassadors  to  quit  Rome  in  five  days.t 

Physcon  found  means  to  re-establish  himself  in  Cyrenaica,  but  made  him- 
self so  generallv  hated  by  his  subjects,  through  his  ill  conduct,  that  some  of 
them  fell  upon  him,  and  wounded  him  in  several  places,  and  left  him  for  dead 
upon  the  spot.  He  ascribed  this  to  his  brother  Philometer ;  and  when  he  re- 
covered from  his  wounds,  again  undertook  a  voyage  to  Rome.  He  there  made 
his  complaints  against  him  to  the  senate,  showing  the  scars  of  his  wounds,  and 
accused  him  of  having  employed  the  assassins  mm  whom  he  received  them. 
Though  Philometer  was  the  roost  humane  of  all  princes,  and  could  not  be  the 
least  suspected  of  so  black  and  barbarous  an  action,  the  senate,  who  were  an^ry 
at  his  refusal  to  submit  to  the  regulation  they  had  made  in  rerard  to  the  is(e 
o(  Cyprus,  gave  ear  to  this  false  accusation  with  too  much  facility.  They 
carried  their  prejudice  so  high  against  him,  that  they  would  not  so  much  as 
hear  what  his  ambassadors  had  to  say  in  his  defence.  Orders  were  sent  them 
to  quit  Rome  immediately.  Besides  which,  the  senate  appointed  five  com« 
missioners,  to  conduct  Physcon  into  Cyprus,  arid  to  put  him  in  possession  of 
that  idand,  and  wrote  to  all  their  allies  near  it,  to  aid  him  for  that  purpose 
with  all  their  troops. 

Physcon  by  this  means,  with  an  army  which  seemed  to  him  sufficient  for  the 
execution  of  his  design,  landed  in  the  island.  Philometer,  who  had  gone  thither 
in  person,  beat  hhn,  and  obliged  him  to  shut  himself  up  in  Lapitho.  where  he 
was  soon  invested,  besieged,  and  at  length  taken,  and  put  into  the  hands  of  a 
brother  he  had  so  cruelly  injured.  Philometer's  exceeding  goodness  appeared 
on  Uiis  occasion.  After  all  that  Physcon  had  done  aeainst  him.  it  was  ex- 
pected that,  having  him  in  his  power,  he  would  make  him  sensible  of  his  in- 
dignation and  revenge.  He  pardoned  him  every  thing  ;  and,  not  contented 
.        '  —  " 
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withft>r|piTkif  hin  hkfiiiihsy  he  even  restored  him  Libya  and  CyfenalcayaiiA 
dso  added  aonie  amends  in  lieu  of  the  isle  of  Cyprus.    That  act  of  generosity 

8ut  an  end  to  the  war  between  the  two  brothers.  It  was  not  renewed,  and  the 
Romans  were  ashamed  of  opposine  any  longer *a  prince  of  such  extraordinary 
clemency.*  There  is  no  reader,  who  does  not  secretly  pay  homage  of  esteem 
and  admiration  to  so  generous  an  action.  Such  inward  sentiments,  which  rise 
from  nature  and  prevent  reflections,  imply  bow  great  and  noble  it  is  to  forget 
and  pardon  injuries,  and  what  a  meanness  of  soul  there  is  in  the  resentment 
of  tfe  rerengefuL 

SBCTIOH  III.— OCTAVIUSi  THE  ROMAN  AMBASSADOR  IN  STRIA,  IS  KILLED.    DEATH 

OF  JUDAS  MACCABEUsi  ^ 

We  have  seen,  that  the  principal  objects  of  the  commission  of  the  three  Rg« 
man  ambassadors^  Cn.  Octavius,  Sp.  Lucretius  and  L.  Aureiius,  who  went  first 
into  Egypt,  was  to  go  into  Syria,  to  reG:ulate  the  affairs  of  that  nation.  Wjien 
they  arrived  there,  tbey  found  that  the  king  had  more  ships  and  elephants  than 
had  been  stipulated  by  the  treaty  made  with  Antiochus  the  Great  aAer  the  battle 
of  Sypilis.  They  caused  the  ships  to  be  burned,  and  the  elephants  to  be  killed, 
which  exceeded  the  number  stated  in  that  treaty,  and  disposed  all  things  ebe  in 
such  a  manner  as  they  thought  most  to  the  advantage  of  the  Romans.  This 
treatment  seemed  insupportable,  and  exasperated  the  people  ae^ainst  them.  A 
person  named  Leptinus  was  so  incensed  at  it,  that,  in  his* rage,  he  fell  upon  Oc- 
tavius while  he  was  bathing,  and  killed  him.t  It  was  suspected  that  Lysias, 
the  regent  of  the  kingdom  had  secredy  a  hand  in  this  assassination.  Ambas- 
sadors were  immediately  sent  to  Rome  to  justify  the  king,  and  to  protest  that 
he  had  no  share  in  the  action.  The  senate  sent  them  back,  without  giving  them 
any  answer,  to  signify,  by  that  silence,  the  indignation  for  the  murder  com- 
mitted upon  the  person  of  Octavius,  the  examination  and  punishment  of  which 
tbey  reserved  to  themselves.  In  the  mean  time,  to  do  honour  to  bis  memory, 
they  erected  a  statue  to  him  among  those  of  the  great  men  who  had  lost  their 
lives  in  defence  of  their  country.^ 

Demetrius  believed,  that  the  disgust  of  the  Romans  against  Eupator  was  a 
favourable  conjuncture,  of  whicji  it  was  proper  for  him  to  take  advantage,  and 
addressed  himself  a  second  time  to  the  senate,  to  obtain  their  permission  to  re- 
turn into  Syria.,  He  took  this  step  contrary  to  the  opinion  of  the  great  number 
of  his  friends,  who  advised  him  to  make  his  escape  without  saying  any  thing. 
The  event  soon  showed  him  how  much  they  were  in  the  right.  As  the  senate 
had  always  the  same  motives  of  interest  for  keeping  him  at  Rome  as  at  first, 
he  received  the  same  answer^  and  had  the  mortification  of  a  second  denial 
He  then  had  recourse  to  the  first  advice  of  his  friends  ;  and  Polybius,  the  his- 
torian, who  was  at  Rome,  was  one  of  those  who  pressed  him  with  the  utmost 
warmth  to  put  it  in  immediate  execution  with  secrecy.  He  took  his  advice. 
After  concerting  all  his  measures,  he  left  Rome  under  pretence  of  a  hunting 
party,  went  to  Ostia,  and  embarked,  with  a  small  train,  in  a  Carthaginian  ves- 
sel bound  for  Tyre.  It  was  three  days  before  it  was  known  at  Rome  that 
he  had  escaped.  All  that  the  senate  could  do,  was  to  send  Tib.  Gracdws,  L. 
Lentulus,  and  Servilius  Glaucia,  some  days  after,  into  Syria,  to  observe  what 
effect  the  return  of  Demetrius  would  produce  there. 

Demetrius  having  landed  at  Tripoli  in  Syria,  a  report  spread,  that  the  senate 
had  sent  him  to  take  possession  of  his  dominions,  and  had  resolved  to  support 


•  A.  M.  3847.    Ant,  J.  C.  157. 
t  This  Oetai^us  had  been  oonnil  some  yewri  before,  aad  wa»  the  first  of  hb  family  who  had  attained  that 
honour.—Cic.  Philip,  ix.c.  4.    Octavius,  who  became  emperor,  so  well  known  under  the  name  of  Auea«< 
COS.  was  of  the  same  famitj  with  this  Octavius,  but  of  another  branch,  into  which  the  consular  dirnitr  had 
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lum  ill  them.  EtipslorwM  immediately  looked  upoa  at «  kit  maR^M^ 
world  abandoned  him  to  Join  Demetrius.  Eupator  and  Ljrsias,  seized  by  their 
own  troops,  were  delivered  up  to  Demetrius,  who  ordered  them  to  he  put  to 
death,  and  saw  himself  established  by  these  means  on  the  throne  without  op 
position,  and  with  astonishing  facility.* 

One  of  the  first  actions  of  his  reign  was  to  deliver  the  Babylonians  from  the 
tyranny  of  Timarchus  and  Heraclides,  who  had  been  the  two  great  favouritef 
of  Antiochus  Epiphanes.  He  had  made  the  first  governor,  and  the  second 
treasure*,  of  that  province.  Timarchus  having  added  rebellion  to  his  othei 
crimes^  Demetrius  caused  him  to  be  put  to  death.  He  contented  himself  with 
banishing  the  other.  The  Babylonians  were  so  much  rejdced  to  see  them- 
selves freed  from  the  oppression  of  those  two  brothers,  that  from  thenceforth 
they  gave  their  deliverer  the  title  of  Suter,  or  Saviour,  which  he  bore  ever  af- 
terwards. 

Alchimus,  whom  Antiochus  Eupator  had  made  high-priest  of  the  Jews  ajftcr 
die  death  of  Menelaus,  not  beine  qualified  to  be  admitted  by  them  in  that  ca- 
pacity, because  he  had  profaned  the  sanctity  of  the  priesthood,  by  following 
the  impious  customs  of  the  Greeks,  under  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  gathered  to- 
rethpr  all  the  apostate  Jews,  who  had  taken  refuge  at  Antioch,  after  having 
been  expelled  Judea.  and  putdng  himself  at  their  head, came  to  petition  die 
new  king  to  defend  them  m>m  the  oppressions  of  Judas  and  his  brothers^  ad- 
vancing a  thousand  calumnies  against  tnem.  He  accused  them  of  having  killed 
all  persons  that  fell  into  their  hands  of  the  party  of  Demetrius,  and  of  naving 
forced  him,  with  all  those  in  hhi  company,  to  abandon  their  country,  and  seek 
security  elsewhere.  Demetrius  immediately  ordered  Bacchis,  governor  of  Me- 
sopotamia,  to  march  into  Judea  at  the  head  of  an  army ;  and  confirming  Alci- 
mus  in  his  office,  he  joined  him  in  commission  with  Bacchis,  and  chamd  them 
both  with  the  care  of  the  war.  Judas  rendered  all  the  efforts  of  this  first  army 
ineffectual,  as  he  did  of  a  second,  commanded  by  Nicanor.  The  latter,  en- 
raged at  the  last  defeat  of  the  troops  of  Syria,  and  that  a  handful  of  men  should 
withstand  such  numerous  and  warlike  armies,  and  knowing  that  they  placed 
their  whole  confidence  with  regard  to  victory  in  the  protection  of  the  God  of 
Israel,  and  in  the  promises  made  in  the  temple  where  he  was  honoured,  had 
uttered  a  thousand  blasphemies  against  the  Almighty,  and  against  his  temple. 
He  was  soon  punished  for  them.  Judas  gave  him  a  bloody  batde ;  and  of  his 
army  of  thirty-five  thousand  men,  not  one  escaped  to  carry  the  news  of  the 
defeat  to  Antioch.  The  body  of  Nicanor  was  found  among  the  dead.  His 
head  and  right  hand,  which  he  had  lifted  up  against  the  temple  when  he 
threatened  to  destroy  it,  were  cut  off,  and  placed  upon  one  of  the  towers  of 
Jerusalem. 

Judas,  after  this  complete  victory,  having  some  rdaxation,  sent  an  embassy 
to  Rome.  He  saw  himself  continually  attacked  by  the  whole  force  of  Syria, 
without  being  able  reasonably  to  rely  upon  any  treaty  of  peac^.  He  had  no 
aid  to  expect  from  the  neighbouring  people,  who,  far  from  interesting  them- 
selves for  the  preservation  of  the  Jewish  nation,  entertained  no  thoughts  but 
of  extirpating  them  in  concert  with  the  Syrians.  He  had  been  informed  that 
the  Romans,  equaUy  esteemed  for  their  justice  and  valour,  were  always  ready 
to  support  weak  nations  against  the  oppression  of  kings,  whose  power  gave 
them  umbrage.  Accordingly  he  thou^t  it  necessary  to  make  an  alliance 
with  that  people,  in  order  to  support  himself  by  their  protection  aeainst  the 
unjust  enterprises  of  the  Syrians.  Those  ambassadors  were^very  well  received 
by  the  senate,  who  passed  a  decree, by  which  the  Jews  were  declared  the  friends 
and  allies  of  the  Romans,  and  a  defensive  league  was  made  with  them.  They 
even  obtained  a  letter  from  the  senate  to  Demetrius,  by  wUch  he  was  enjoined 
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not  to  ditlrets  the  Jewiany  more,  and  war  ynA  threatened  Um,  to  ease  he 

perserered  to  do  so.     But  before  the  ambassador  returned,  Judas  died. 

As  soon  as  Demetrius  received  news  of  the  defeat  and  death  of  Nicanor. 
he  gave  the  command  of  a  powerful  army  to  Bacciius  and  Alcimus,  composea 
of  the  choicest  of  all  his  troops,  and  sent  them  into  Judea.  Juc|as  had  only 
three  thousand  men  with  him  when  it  arrived  there,  and  these  were  struck 
with  such  a  panic,  that  they  all  abant.oned  him,  except  eight  hundred.  But 
Judas,  with  that  small  number,  through  an  excess  of  valour  and  confidence, 
had  the  boldness  to  hazard  a  battle  with  so  numerous  an  army,  in  which  he 
perished,  overpowered  by  numbers.  His  loss  was  deplored  throughout  all  Ju- 
dea and  at  Jerusalem,  with  all  the  marks  of  the  most  lively  affliction,  and  the 
government  put  into  the  hands  of  Jonathan,  his  brother. 

Alcimus  being  dead,  after  haying  committed  very  great  violence  against  the 
tru'^  Israelites,  and  Bacchis  having  returned  to  Antioch,  the  country  remained 
ouiet,  and  was  not  harassed  by  the  Assyrians  for  two  years.  Demetrius  had 
andoubtedly  received  the  senate's  letter  in  favour  of  the  Jews,  which  obliged 
him  tp, recall  Bacchis. 

Demetrius,  indeed,  was  at  this  time  very  cautious  in  his  conduct  with  regard 
to  the  Romans,  and  used  all  his  endeavours  to  induce  them  to  acknowledge 
him  kin^,  and  to  renew  the  treaty  made  with  the  kings,  his  predecessors.  Hav- 
ing received  advice,  that  the  Romans  had  three  ambassadors  at  the  court  of 
Ariarathes,  king  of  Cappadocia,  he  sent  Menochares,  one  of  his  principal  min- 
isters, thither,  to  enter  upon  the  negotiation.  Finding,  at  his  return,  by  the 
report  he  made  of  what  had  passed,  that  the  good  offices  of  those  ambassa- 
dors were  absolutely  necessary  to  his  success  in  it,  he  sent  again  into  Pam- 
(>hylia,  and  afterwards  to  Rhodes,  to  assure  them,  that  he  would  conform  en " 
tirely  to  their  will ;  and  by  the  force  of  pressing  solicitations,  obtained  at  length, 
by  their  means,  what  he  desired.  The  Romans  acknowledged  him  king  of 
Syria,  and  renewed  the  treaties  made  with  that  crown.* 

To  cultivate  their  amity,  he  sent  the  same  Menochares  the  following  year, 
in  conjunction  with  some  others,  upon  an  embassy  to  Rome.  They  were  charged 
with  a  crown  that  weighed  ten  thousand  pieces  of  gold,  as  k  present  from  him 
to  the  senate,  in  gratitude  for  their  good  treatment  of  him,  during  his  being 
a  hostage  at  Home.  They  carried  also  with  them  Leptinus  and  Isocrates.  in 
order  to  deliver  them  up,  on  account  of  the  assassination  of  Octavius.  This 
Leptinus  was  the  person  who  killed  him  at  Laodicia.  Isocrates  was  a  Greek, 
by  profession  a  Grammarian,  who  being  in  Syria  at  that  time,  had,  upon  all 
occasions,  taken  upon  htm  to  vindicate  that  equally  base  and  unjust  action. 
The  senate  received  the  ambassadors  with  all  the  usual  honours,  and  accepted 
the  present  they  brought ;  but  would  neither  hear  nor  see  two  vile  men,  objects 
unworthy  of  their  anger,  reserving  to  themselves,,  without  doubt,  the  right  of 
exacting,  when  they  pleased,  a  more  distinguished  satisfaction  for  the  murder 
oi  their  ambassador.f 

It  was  about  this  time  that  Demetrius  established  Holofernes  upon  the  throne 
of  Cappadocia.  He  was  soon  after  expelled,  and  took  refuse  at  Antioch.  We 
shall  see  how  far  he  carried  his  ingratitude  in  regard  to  his  benefactor. 

Demetrius,  who  found  himself  without  waror  occupation,  began  to  give  up  to 
pleasure^  and  to  lead  an  idle  life,  not  a  little  singular  and  fantastic  in  the  manner 
of  it.  He  caused  a  castle  to  be  built^^near  Antioch,  flanked  with  four  ^ood 
towers,  and  shut  himself  up  in  it,  for  the  sake  of  abandoning  himself  entirely 
on  the  one  side  to  indolence,  not  beine  willing  to  hear  any  more  of  affairs,  and 
on  the  other,  to  the  pleasure  ofgood  cheer  and  excess  of  wine.  He  was  drunk 
at  least  one  half  of  the  day.  The  memorials,  which  x>eopIe  were  desirous  of 
presenting  to  him,  were  never  received;  justice  was  not  administered;  the 
afiairs  of  the  state  languished ;  in  a  word,  there  was  a  general  suspension  of 
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foverameiil,  which  soon  stirred  op  the  whole  people  sgatnsC  him.  A  conspi- 
racy was  ^ormed  for  deposing  him.  Holo femes,  who  continued  at  Antloch, 
entered  into  this  plot  ag^ainat  iiis  benefactor,  flattering  himself  with  obtaining^ 
the  crown,  if  the  enterprise  succeeded.  It  was  discovered,  and  Holofernes  put 
in  prison.  Demetrius  would  not  deprive  him  of  life.  He  chose  rather  to  spare 
him,  in  order  to  make  -use  of  him  upon  occasion  ag^oinst  Ariarathes,  kin^  of 
Cappadocia,  upon  ivhose  crown  he  iiad  some  pretensions.* 
'  Notwithstanding  the  discovery,  the  conspiracy  was  not  suppressed.  The 
malcontents  were  supported  secredy  by  Ptolemy  Philoroeter,  who  had  the 
affair  of  Cyprus  at  heart,  and  by  Attalus  and  Ariarathes,  who  meditated  re- 
venging  themselves  for  the  war  which  Demetrius  had  undertaken  against  them 
in  favour  of  Holofernes.  Those  three  princes  concerted  together  to  employ 
Heraclides  in  preparing  somebody  to  personate  the  son  of  Antiocbus  Epi* 
phanes^  and  to  set  up  hereditary  pretensions  to  the  crown  of  Syria.  This 
Heraclides  had  been  one  of  the  great  favourites  of  Antiocbus  Epiphanes,  and 
treasurer  of  the  province  of  Babylon ;  at  the  same  time  Timarchus,  his  brother 
another  favourite,  was  governor  of  it.  When  Demetrius  succeeded  to  the 
crown,  the  two  brothers  having  been  convicted  of  malversation  and  other 
crimes,  Tinjarchus  was  executed,  and  the  other  having  made  his  escape,  had 
taken  up  his  residence. at  Rhodes.  It  was  there  he  took  pains  to  form  the  man 
intended  for  the  design  I  have  mentioned.  He  chose  for  that  purpose  a  young 
man,  named  Bala,  of  mean  extraction,  but  very  proper  to  act  the  part  given 
him.  He  modelled  him,  and  instructed  him  fully  in  all  that  was  necessary 
to  say  or  do.t 

When  he  was  fuUy  prepared,  he  began  by  causing  him  to  be  acknowledged 
by  the  three  kings  in  the  secret.  He  afterwards  carried  him  to  Rome,  as  he 
did  also  Laodice,  the  real  daughter  of  Antiocbus  Epiphanes^  for  the  better 
concealing  the  imposture.  By  f«)rce  of  address  and  solicitations,  he  caused 
him  to  be  acknowledged  there  abo,  and  obtained  a  decree  of  the  senate  in  his 
favour,  which  not  only  gave  him  permission  to  return  into  Syria,  for  the  re- 
covery of  his  dominions,  but  even  granted  him  assistance  for  that  purpose. 
Though  the  senate  plainly  saw  through  the  imposture,  and  that  all  which  was 
told  of  this  pretender  was  mere  fiction,  they  entered  into  every  thin^  desired  of 
them  against  Demetrius,  with  whom  they  were  dissatisfied,  and  passed  that 
decree  in  favour  of  the  impostor.  With  this  declaration  of  the  Romans  for 
him,  he  found  no  difficulty  to  raise  troops.  He  then  seized  upon  Ptolemais 
in  Palestine,  and  there,  under  the  name  of « Alexander,  son  of  Antiocbus  Epi- 
phanes, assumed  the  title  of  king  of  Syria.  Many  of  the  malcontents  came 
thither  to  join  him,  and  form  his  court.t 

This  news  made  Demetrius  quit  his  castle  and  his  indolence,  and  apply 
himself  to  his  defence.  He  assembled  all  the  troops  he  could.  Alexander 
armed  also  on  his  side.  The  assistance  of  Jonathan  was  of  great  consequence 
in  this  conjuncture,  and  both  parties  made  their  court  to  him.  Demetrius  wrote 
to  him  first,  and  sent  him  the  commission  of  general  of  the  king^s  troops  in 
Judea,  which  rendered  him  at  that  time  very  superior  to  all  his  enemies. 

Alexander,  seeing  what  Demetrius  had  done  for  Jonathan,  was  thereby  in- 
duced to  make  proposals  also  to  him,  in  order  to  bring  him  over  to  his  side. 
He  made  him  high-priest,  granted  him  the  title  of  >'  Friend  of  the  King,''  sent 
him  a  purple  robe  and  a  crown  of  gold,  marks  of  the  high  dignity  conferred 
upon  him ;  for  none  at  that  time  wore  purple  except  princes  and  nobles  of  the 
first  rank.  Demetrius,  who  received  advice  of  this,  still  outdid  hiifi,  to  secure 
to  himself  an  ally  ^f  such  importance.  But,  afler  the  injuries  he  had. done  to 
all  those  who  had  the  truest  interests  of  the  Jews  at  heart,  and  the  nation  in 

general)  they  dared  not  confide  in  him,  and  resolved  rather  to  treat  with  Alex- 
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aikkr.  Jonatban  therefore  accepted  the  btgh*^riestti<jod  from  ttim,  vhd  wHh 
the  content  of  the  whole  people,  at  the  feast  of  the  tabernacles,  which  hap- 
pened soon  after,  he  put  on  the  pontifical  vestments,  and  officiated  as  high-priest. 

The  place  had  been  vacant  seven  years  from  the  death  of  Alcimus.  The 
high-priesthood,  which  at  that  time  came  into  the  Asmonean  family,  con- 
tinued in  it  till  Herod's  time,  who,  from  its  beinj^  hereditary,  a^  it  had  been 
till  then,  made  an  employment  of  it,  which  he  disposed  of  at  pleasure. 

The  two  kings  having  taken  the  field,  Demetrius,  who  wanted  neither 
valour  nor  good  sense,  when  his  reason  was  not  impaired  by  wine,  was  vie 
torious  in  the  first  battle ;  but  it  was  of  no  advantage  to  him.  Alexander  soo.i 
received  new  troops  from  the  three  kings  who  had  set  him  up,  and  continued 
to  support  him  vigorously.  Having,  besides  this,  the  Romans  and  Jonathan 
on  bis  Me,  he  retrieved  himself,  and  maintained  his  ground.  The  Syrians 
also  continually  deserted,  because  they  could  not  bear  Demetrius.  That  prince, 
beginning  to  apprehend  the  event  of  the  war,  sent  his  two  sons,  Demetrius  and 
Antiochus,  to  Cnidos,  a  city  of  Caria,  so  that  they  mif  ht  be  secure  in  case  of 
misfortune.  He  confided  them,  with  a  considerable  sum  of  money,  to  the  care 
of  a  friend  of  his  in  that  city ;  so  that,  if  any  accident  should  happen,  they  might 
remain  there  in  safety^  and  wait  some  favourable  conjuncture.* 

It  was  at  the  same  time,  and  perhaps  in  imitation  of  Alexander  Bala,  that 
Andriscus  played  the  same  part  in  Macedonia.  He  had  retired  to  Deme- 
trius, who  had  given  him  up  to  the  Romans,  from  the  hope  of  conciliating 
their  favour .f 

The  two  competitors  for  the  crown  of  Syria,  having  assembled  all  their 
troops,  came  lo  a  decisive  battle.  At  first,  the  left  wing  of  Demetrius  broke 
that  of  the  enemy  which  opposed  it,  and  put  it  to  flight.  But  being  too  eager 
in  the  pursuit,  a  common  fault  in  battles,  and  which  almost  always  occasions 
their  being  lost,  at  their  return,  they  found  the  right,  at  the  head  of  which 
DemetrUis  fought  in  person,  routed,  and  the  king  himself  killed  in  the  pursuit. 
As  long  as  he  had  been  in  a  condition  to  support  the  enemy's  charge,  he  had 
omitted  nothing  that  valour  and  conduct  were  capable  of,  which  might  con- 
duce to  his  success.  At  length  his  troops  gave  way,  and^  in  the  retreat,  his 
horse  plunged  into  a"  bog,  where  those  who  pursued  him  killed  him  with  their 
arrows.  He  had  reigned  twelve  years.  Alexander,  by  this  victory,  found 
himself  master  of  the  empire  of  Syria.t 

As  soon  as  Alexander  saw  himself  at  repose,  he  sent  to  demand  Cleopatra, 
the  daughter  of  Ptolemy  king  of  Egypt,  in  marriage.  She  was  granted  him, 
and  her  father  conducted  her  in  person  to  Ptolemais,  where  the  nuptials  were 
celebrated.  Jonathan  was  invited  to  that  feast,  and  went  thither,  where  he  was 
received  by  the  two  kings  with  all  possible  marks  of  honour.6 

Onias,  son  of  Onias  III.  having  been  disappointed  of  the  high*priesthood 
after  the  death  of  his  uncle  Menelaus,  had  retired  into  Egypt  He  had  found 
means  to  insinuate  himself  so  well  into  the  favour  of  Ptolemy  Philometer  and 
Cleopatra  his  wife,  that  he  was  become  their  favourite  and  most  intimate  con- 
fidant. He  made  use  of  his  influence  at  that  court  to  olS^ain  the  king's  per^ 
mission  for  building  a  temple  for  the  Jews  in  Egypt,  like  that  in  Jerusalem; 
assuring  him  that  that  favour  would  bring  the  whole  nation  into  his  party  against 
Antiochus  Epiphanes ;  at  the  same  time  the  high-priesthood  there  was  granted 
to  him  and  his  descendants  for  ever.||  The  great  difficulty  was  to  bring  the 
Jews  to  consent  to  this  innovation ;  it  being  forbid  by  the  law  to  offer  sacrifices 
in  any  place  but  the  temple  of  Jerusalem.  It  was  not  without  difficulty  he 
overcaine  their  repugnance,  by  a  passage  in  Isaiah,  wherein  the  prophet  fore- 
tells this. event  in  these  terms:  "  In  rtiat  day  shall  five  cities  in  the  land  of 
Egypt  speak  the  language  of  Canaan,  and  swear  to  the  Lord  <>f  hosts ;  the 
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one  shdl  be  odfed  the  Cky  of  Destrucdon  f'  M.  Rollin  says,  the  Cky  of  the 
Sun,  or  Heliopolis.  ^  In  that  day  there  shall  be  an  aitar  to  the  Lord  in  the 
midst  of  the  land  of  Egypt ;  and  a  pillar  at  the  border  thereof  to  the  Lord. 
And  it  shall  be  for  a  siffn  and  for  a  witness  unto  the  Lord  of  hosts  in  the  land 
of  Egypt ;  for  they  shall  cry  unto  the  Lord  because  of  the  oppressors,  and  he 
shall  nnd  them  a  saviour  and  a  great  one.  and  he  shall  deliver  them.  And  the 
Lord  shall  be  known  to  Egypt,  and  the  Egyptians  shall  know  the  Lord  in  that 
day,  and  shall  do  sacrifice  ana  oblation ;  yea,  they  shall  vow  a  vow  unto  the 
Lord,  and  perform  it."* 

The  event  here  foretold  by  Isaiah  is  one  of  the  most  singular,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  the  most  remote  from  all  probability.  Nothing  was  more  strictly  for- 
bidden to  the  Jews,  than  to  offer  sacrifices  to  God  in  any  other  place  than  the 
temple  built  by  his  order  at  Jerusalem ;  how  much  more  then,  to  build  a  temple 
elsewhere,  especially  in  a  land  polluted  with  the  most  gross  idolatry,  and  al- 
ways at  enmity  with  the  people  of  God  ?  This,  however,  came  to  pass,exactly 
as  the  prophet  Isaiah  had  foretold.  I  shall  not  enter  into  a  circumstantial  ex« 
posure  of  this  prophecy,  which  would  carry  me  too  far  from  my  subject. 

Alexander  bata«  finding  himself  in  the  peaceable  possession  of  the  crown  of 
Syria, thought  he  had  nothing  more  to  do  than  to  take  all  the  pleasures  which 
the  abundance  and  power  to  which  he  had  attained  would  admit.  He  aban- 
doned himself  therefore  to  his  natural  inclination  for  luxury,  idleness,  and  de- 
bauch. He  left  the  care  of  affairs  entirely  to  a  favourite,  named  Ammonias. 
That  insolent  and  cruel  minister  put  to  death  Laodice,  the  sister  of  Demetrius, 
and  widow  of  Perseus,  king  of  Macedonia ;  Antigonus,  the  son  of  Demetrius, 
who  continued  in  Syria  when  the  two  others  were  sent  to  Cnidos ;  in  fine,  all 
the  persons  of  the  royal  blood  he  could  find,  in  order  to  secure  to  his  master, 
by  that  means,  the  possession  of  the  crown  he  had  usurped  by  an  Imposture, 
lliat  conduct  soon  drew  upon  both  the  abhorrence  of  the  people.! 

Demetrius,  the  eldest  son  of  Demetrius,  was  at  Cnidos,  and  bes9n  to  be  of 
an  age  capable  of  council  and  action.  When  he  was  advised  of  tnis  aversion 
of  the  people,  he  thought  the  occasion  favourable  for  repossessing  himself  of 
his  right  Lasthenes,  the  friend  in  whose  house  he  lived,  procured  him  some 
companies' of  Cretans,  with  which  he  landed  in  Cilicia.  There  soon  joined  him 
a  sumcient  number  of  malcontents  to  form  an  army,  with  which  he  made  him- 
self master  of  the  whole  province.  Alexander  opened  hb  eyes,  and  quitted 
his  seraglio,  to  apply  iiimself  to  his  affairs.  He  left  the  government  of  Antioch 
to  Hierax  and  Diodotus.  who  is  also  called  Tryphon,  put  himself  at  the  head 
of  an  army  formed  of  all  the  troops  he  could  assemble ;  and  upon  receiving 
advice  that  ApoUonios,  governor  of  Coelosyria  and  Phoenicia,  had  declared  for 
Demetrius,  he  sent  to  demand  aid  of  Ptolemy  his  father-in-law. 

The  first  thoughts  of  Apollonius  were  to  reduce  Jonathan,  who  persisted  in 
bb  attachment  to  Alexander ;  but  his  success  did  not  answer  his  design,  and 
in  one  day  he  lost  more  than  eight  thousand  men. 

Ptolemy  Philometer,  to  whom  Alexander  had  applied  in  the  extreme  danger 
wherein  he  found  Himself,  came  at  last  to  the  assistance  of  his  son-in-law,  and 
entered  Pdestine  with  a  numerous  army.  All  the  cities  opened  their  gates 
to  him,  according  to  the  orders  they  had  received  from  Alexander  to  that 
effect :  Jonathan  came  to  join  him  at  Joppa,  and  followed  him  to  Ptolemais. 
Upon  his  arrival,  a  conspiracy  was  discovered,  formed  by  Ammonius  against 
the  life  of  Philometer.  As  Alexander  refused  to  deliver  up  that  traitor,  he  coa- 
eluded  that  he  had  entered  into  the  conspiracy  himself,  and,  in  consequence, 
took  his  daughter  from  him,  gave  her  to  Demetrius,  and  made  a  treaty  with 
him.  by  whidi  he  engaged  to  aid  him  in  re-ascending  the  throne  of  his  father.! 

The  people  of  Antioch,  who  bore  a  violent  hatred  to  Ammonius,  believed 
it  time  to  snow  their  resentment.  Having  discovered  him  disguised  like  a  wo- 
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man,  diey  tacrificed  hixn  to  their  rage.  Not  content  with  that  revenge^hey 
declared  against  Alexander  himself,  and  opened  their  gates  to  Ptolemv.  They 
would  even  have  set  him  upon  the  throne,  but  that  prince,  assuring  them  that 
he  was  content  with  his  own  dominions,  instead  of  accepting  that  offer,  recom 
mended  to  tiiem  Demetrius,  the  lawful  heir,  who  accordingly  was  place^  upon 
the  throne  of  his  ancestors,  and  acknowledged  by  all  the  inhabitants. 

Alexander,  who  was  at  that  time  in  Cilicia,  marched  with  the  utmost  dili- 
gence, and  put  all  to  fire  and  sword  around  Antioch.  The  two  armies  can^e 
to  a  battle.  Alexander  was  beaten,  and  fled  with  five  hundred  horse  to  Zab 
diel,*-an  Arabian  prince,  with  whom  he  had  entrusted  his  children.  Betrayed 
by  the  person  in  whom  he  had  placed  most  confidence,  his  head  was  cut  off, 
and  sent  to  Ptoieray,  who  expressed  great  joy  at  the  sight  of  it.  That  joy  was 
uot  of  long  duration,  for  he  died  a  few  days  after,  of  a  wound  he  had  received 
in  the  battle.  Thus  Alexander,  king  of  Syria,  and  Ptolemy  Philometer,  king 
of  Egypt,  died  at  the  same  time ;  the  first  after  a  reign  of  five  years,  and  the 
second  after  one  of  thirty-five.  Demetrius,  who  had  attained  the  crown  by  this 
victoiy^  assumed  the  surname  of  Nicator,  that  is  to  say,  the  Conqueror.  Tlie 
feuccession  of  Egypt  was  attended  with  more  difficultie8.t 

8ECTIOH  IV.— PHTSCON  ESPOITSES  CLEOPATRA,  AND  ASCENDS  THE  THRONE  OF 

EGYPT. 

Cleopatra,  queen  of  Effypt,  after  the  death  of  her  husband,  who  was  at  the 
same  time  her  brother,  endeavoured  to  place  the  crown  upon  the  head  of  the 
son  she  had  by  him.  As  he  was  yet  very  young,  others  laboured  to  obtain  it 
for  Physcon,  king  of  Cyrenaica,  the  late  king's  brother,  and  sent  to  desire  him 
to  come  to  Alexandria.  Cleopatra,  thereby  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  her 
defence,  caused  Onias  and  Dosithaes,  with  aa  army  of  Jews,  to  come  to  her 
assistance.  There  was  at  that  time  a  Roman  ambassador  at  Alexandria, 
named  Thermus,  who  by  his  mediation  accommodated  aflairs.  It  was  agreed, 
that  Physcon  should  marry  Cleopatra,  and  educate  her  son,  who  should  be 
declared  heir  to  the  crown ;  and  that  Physcon  should  possess  it  during  his 
life.  He  had  no  sooner  married  the  queen,  and  taken  possession  of  the  crown, 
than,  even  on  the  very  day  of  the  nuptials,  he  killed  her  son  in  her  arms.| 

I  nave  already  observed,  that  (be  surname  of  Physcon,  given  to  this  prince, 
was  only  a  nickname.  Tnat  which  he  took  to  himself  was  Evergetes,  which 
signifies  the  Benefactcn*.  The  Alexandrians  changed  it  into  that  of  Cacoer- 
getes,  that  is  to  say,  on  the  contrary,  ^^  one  who  delights  in  doing  harm ;"  a 
surname  to  which  he  was  better  entitled. 

In  Syria,  affairs  went  on  little  better.  Demetrius,  a  young  prince,  without 
experience,  left  every  thing  to  Lasthenes,  who  had  procured  tiim  the  Cretans, 
by  whose  aid  he  had  ascended  the  throne.  He  was  a  corrupt  and  rash  man, 
and  behaved  himself  so  ill,  that  he  soon  lost  his  master  the  hearts  of  those  who 
were  most  necessary  to  his  support.§ 

The  first  wrong  step  which  he  took,  was  in  regard  to  the  soldiers^  whom 
Ptolemy,iUpon  his  march,  had  put  into  the  maritime  places. of  Phoenicia  and 
Syria,  to  reinforce  the  garrisons.  If  he  had  left  those  garrisons  in  them,  they 
would  have  very  much  augmented  his  forces.  Instead  of  gaining  them,  or  at 
least  of  treating  them  well,  upon  some  umbrage  which  he  conceived,  he  sent 
orders  to  the  troops  in  Syria,  who  were  in  the  same  garrisons,  to  cut  the  throats 
of  all  the  Egyptian  soldiers ;  which  massacre  was  accordingly  executed.  The 
army  of  Eeypt,  which  was  still  in  Syria,  and  had  placed  him  upon  the  throne, 
full  of  just  nori'or  for  so  barbarous  a  crueltv,  abandoned  him  immediately,  ana 
returned  home.  After  which,  he  caused  the  strictest  search  to  be  made  for  all 
those  who  had  been  concerned  against  himself  or  his  father  in  the  last  wars, 

♦  He  is  called  Emaleuel  in  the  Maccabees.  f  A.  M.  3869.    Ant.  J.  C.  145. 

♦  A.  M.  3859.    Ant.  J.  C.  I4a»    Joseph,  contra  App.  h  ii.    Justin.  L  xxxviiL  c.  8.    Val.  Max.  L  ix.  e.  1 
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and  poiiished  iiMi  death  aU  that  codd  be  foimd.  When  ha  bdieved.  after  aO 

these  executions,  that  he  had  no  longer  any  enemies  to  fear,  he  broke  the  ^eat« 
est  part  of  his  troops,  and  kept  only  his  Cretans,  and  some  other  foreigners,  in 
his  service.  By  that  means  lie  not  only  deprived  himself  of  the  M  troops, 
who  had  served  under  his  father,  and  being  well  affected  to  him,  would  have 
maintained  him  upon  the  throne,  but  he  rendered  them  his  greatest  enemiea, 
by  depriving  them  of  the  sole  means  they  had  to  subsist.  He  found  thia  fuUy 
verified  in  the  insurrections  and  revolutions  which  afterwards  happened. 

Jonathan,  however,  seeing  every  thing  quiet  in  Judea,  formed  tne  design  of 
delivering  the  nation  at  length  from  the  evUs  it  suffered  from  the  citadel  which 
the  Grecian  idolaters  still  held  in  Jerusalem. 

He  invested  it,  and  caused  machines  of  war  to  be  brought,  in  order  to  attack 
it  in  form.  Demetrius,  on  the  complaints  made  to  him  upon  that  occasion, 
went  to  Ptolemaisj  and  commanded  Jonathan  to  attend  him  there,  to  give  an 
account  of  that  aflair*  Jonathan  gave  orders  for  pushing  the  siege  vigorously 
in  his  absence,  and  set  out  to  meet  him  with  some  of  the  priests  and  principal 
persons  of  the  nation.  He  carried  with  him  a  great  number  of  magnificent 
presents,  and  appeased  the  king  and  his  ministers  so  successfiilly,  that  he  not 
only  caused  the  accusations  which  had  been  formed  a^inst  him  to  be  rejected, 
out  even  obtained  great  honours  and  new  marks  of  favour.  The  whole  couo* 
try  under  his  government  was  discharged  from  all  duties,  customs,  and  tri* 
butes,  for  the  sum  of  three  hundred  talents,  which  he  agreed  to  pay  the  king 
by  way  of  equivalent. 

The  king  being  returned  to  Antioch.  and  continoinff  to  rive  himself  up  im- 
moderately to  all  kinds  of  excess,  violence,  and  cruelty,  the  patience  of  the 
people  was  entirely  exhausted,  and  the  whole  nation  disposed  for  a  genera 
revolt* 

Diodotus,  afterwards  surnamed  Tryphon,  who  had  formerly  served  Alex- 
ander^ and  had  shared  the  government  of  Antioch  with  Hierax,  perceiving 
this  disposition  of  the  people,  found  the  occasion  favourable  for  attempting  a 
hardy  enterprise,  which  was  to  set  the  crown  upon  his  own  head,  by  means 
of  these  disorders.  He  went  into  Arabia  to  Zabdiel,  to  whom  the  person  and 
education  of  Antiochus,  the  son  of  Alexander  Bala,  had  been  intrusted.  He 
laid  a  state  of  the  affairs  of  Syria  before  him,  informed  him  of  the  discontent 
of  the  people,  and  in  particular  of  the  soldiery,  and  stron|^]y  represented  that 
there  could  not  be  a  more  favourable  opportunity  for  settmg  Antiochus  upon 
the  throne  of  his  father.  He  demanded  that  the  young  prince  should  be  put 
into  his  bands,  that  he  might  be  restored  to  his  rights.  His  view  was,  to 
make  use  of  tne. pretensions  of  Antiochus,  till  he  had  dethroned  Demetrius, 
and  afterwards  to  rid  himself  of  the  young  prince,  and  assume  the  crown  to 
himself^  as  he  did.  Zabdiel,  whether  he  penetrated  his  real  design,  or  did 
not  entirely  approve  his  scheme,  did  not  assent  to  it  at  first.  Tryphon  was 
obliged  to  continue  a  considerable  time  with  him,  to  solicit  and  press  him. 
At  length,  by  force  of  importunity  and  presents,  he  gained  Zabdiel's  consent, 
and  obtained  what  he  demanded. 

Jonathan  carried  on  the  siege  of  the  citadel  of  Jerusalem  with  vigour,  but 
seeing  that  he  made  no  progress,  he  sent  deputies  to  Demetrius,  to  desire  that 
he  would  withdraw  the  garrison,  which  he  could  not  drive  out  by  force.  De- 
metrius, who  found  himself  involved  in  great  difficulties,  from  the  frequent  tu- 
mults which  happened  at  Antioch,  where  the  people  conceived  an  invincible 
aversion  for  his  person  and  government,  granted  Jonathan  all  he  demanded, 
upon  condition  that  he  would  send  troops  to  chastise  the  mutineers.  Jonathan 
sent  him  three  thousand  men  immediately.  As  soon  as  the  king  had  them, 
believing  himself  sufficiently  strong  to  undertake  every  thing,  he  resolved  to 
disarm  the  inhabitants  of  Antioch,  and  gave  orders  accordingly  that  they  should 

*  J»f^.  1.  uxTiu.  c.^.     1  M»cc8^.  Mi,  39—74.  Jut  Sl-»a4.     ia$tA.  JtMi4.  !.»».•.» 
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all  «1elhrer  op  their  umui.  Upon  this  they  rose,  to  the  namher  of  one  him* 
dred  and  twenty  thousand  men,  and  invested  the  palace,  with  a  design  to  kill 
the  kinf  .  The  Jews  immediately  flew  to  disengage  him,  dispersed  the  mal- 
titude  with  fire  and  sword,  burned  a  great  part  of  the  city^  and  killed  or  de- 
stroyed nearly  one  hundred  thousand  of  the  inhabitants.  The  rest,  intimidated 
by  so  great  a  misfortune,  demanded  a  peace ;  which  was  granted  them,  and  the 
tumult  ceased.  The  Jews,  after  having  taken  this  terrible  revenge  of  the  wrongs 
the  people  of  Antioch  had  done  to  Judea  and  Jerusalem,  principally  during 
the  reign  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  returned  into  their  country,  laden  with  ho- 
nour and  booty.* 

Demetrius,  always  continuing  his  cruelties,  tyranny,  and  oppression,  pot 
many  more  persons  to  death  for  the  late  sedition,  confiscated  the  estates  of 
others,  and  banished  a  great  number.  All  his  subjects  conceived  such  a  ha- 
tred and  animosity  against  him,  that  there  wanted  nothing  but  an  occasion  for 
rising,  and  making  him  experience  the  most  dreadful  efiect  of  their  vengeance. 

Notwithstanding  the  promises  he  made  to  Jonathan,  and  the  great  obliga- 
tions he  was  under  to  him  for  the  aid  which  had  preserved  him,  he  behaved 
no  better  in  regard  to  him  than  he  did  to  others.  Believing  he  could  do  with* 
out  him  for  the  future,  he  did  not  observe  the  treaty  he  had  made  with  him. 
Though  the  sum  of  three  hundred  talents  had  bsen  paid,  he  did  not  desist 
from  demanding  all  the  usual  imposts,  customs,  and  tributes,  with  the  same 
rigour  as  before,  and  with  menaces  to  Jonathan,  of  making  war  upon  him  if 
he  failed. 

While  things  were  in  this  unsteady  condition,  Tryphon  carried  Antiochus, 
the  son  of  Alexander,  into  Syria,  and  caused  his  pretensions  to  the  crown  to 
be  declared  by  a  manifesto.  The  soldiers  who  had  been  broken  by  Deme- 
trius, and  a  great  number  of  other  malcontents,  came  in  crowds  to  join  the 
pretender,  and  proclaimed  him  kin?.  They  marched  under  his  ensigns  against 
Demetrius,  beat  him,  and  obliged  him  to  retire  to  Seleucia.  They  took  all  his 
elephants,  made  themselves  masters  of  Antioch,  placed  Antiochus  upon  the 
throne  of  the  king  of  Syria,  and  gave  him  the  surname  of  Theos,  which  sig- 
nifies the  God. 

Jonathan,  discontented  at  the  ingratitude  of  Demetrius,  accepted  the  invi- 
tation made  htm  by  the  new  king,  and  engaged  in  his  party.  Great  favours 
were  heaped  upon  him,  and  Simon  his  brother.  A  commission  was  sent  themt 
whereby  they  were  empowered  to  raise  troops  for  Antiochus  throughout  all 
Ccelosyria  and  Palestine.  Of  these  troops  they  formed  two  bodies,  with  which 
they  acted  separately,  and  obtained  several  victories  over  the  enemy.^ 

Tryphon,  seeing  all  things  brought  to  the  desired  point  for  executing  the 
project  h^  had  formed  of  destroying  Antiochus,  and  possessing  himself  of  the 
crown  of  Syria,  found  no  other  obstacle  to  his  design,  than  on  the  part  of 
•  Jonathan,  whose  probity  he  knew  too  well,  even  to  sound  him  upon  entering 
into  his  views.  He  resolved  therefore  to  rid  himself,  at  whatever  price  it  cost 
him,  of  so  formidable  an  enemy,  and  entered  Judea  with  an  army,  in  order 
to  take  him  and  put  him  to  death.  Jonathan  came  also  to  Bethsan  at  the  head 
of  forty  thousand  men.  Tryphon  perceived  that  he  should  get  nothing  by 
force  against  so  powerful  an  army.  He  endeavoured  therefore  to  amuse  him 
with  fine  words,  and  the  warmest  assurances  of  a  sincere  friendship.  He  gave 
him  to  understand,  that  he  had  come  thither  only  to  consult  him  upon  their 
common  interests,  and  to  put  Ptolemais  into  his  hands,  which  he  was  resolved 
to  make  him  a  present  of  as  a  free  gift.  He  deceived  him  so  well  by  these 
protestations  of  friendship,  and  obli^mg  offers,  that  he  dismissed  all  his  troops, 
except  three  thousand  men,  of  which  he  kept  only  one  thousand  about  tiis 
person.  He  sent  the  rest  toward  Galilee,  and  followed  Tryphon  to  Ptolemais, 
relying  upon  that  traitor's  oath,  that  he  should  be  put  m  possession  of  it.  He 
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bad  no  sooner  entered  the  place,  than  the  ^tes  were  dhot  upon  lim.  Jona« 
chan  was  immediately  seised,  and  all  his  followers  put  to  the  sword.  Troom 
were  also  detached  directly  to  follow  and  surprise  the  two  thousand  men,  who 
were  upon  their  march  to  Galilee.  They  had  already  received  advice  of 
what  had  happened  to  Jonathan  and  his  troops,  at  the  city  of  Ptolemais ;  and 
having  exhorted  one  another  to  defend  themselves  well,  and  to  sell  their  lives 
as  dear  as  possible,  the  enemy  were  afraid  to  attack  them.  They  were  sul^ 
fered  to  proceed,  and  arrived  safe  at  Jerusalem.* 

The  affiiction  there  for  what  had  befallen  Jonathan  was  extreme.  The 
Jews,  however,  did  not  lose  courage.  They  chose  Simon  by  universal  consent 
for  their  general,  and  immediately,  by  his  orders,  set  themselves  to  work  with 
all  possible  speed  to  complete  the  fortiBcations  begun  by  Jonathan  at  Jerusa- 
lem. And  when  advice  came  that  Tryphon  approached,  Simon  marched 
against  him  at  the  head  of  a  fine  army. 

Tryplion  did  not  dare  to  give  him  battle,  but  had  again  recourse  to  the  same 
artifices  which  had  succeeded  so  well  with  Jonathan.  He  sent  to  tell  Simon^ 
that  he  had  only  laid  Jonathan  under  an  arrest,  because  he  owed  the  king  one 
hundred  talents ;  that  if  he  would  send  him  that  sum,  and  Jonathan's  two 
sons  as  hostages  for  their  father's  fidelity,  he  would  cause  him  to  be  set  at 
liberty.  Though  Simon  saw  clearly  that  this  proposal  was  no  more  than  a 
feint,  yet,  that  he  might  not  have  reason  to  reproach  himself  with  being  the 
occasion  of  his  brother's  death,  by  refusing  to  comply  with  it,  he  sent  him 
the  money,  and  Jonathan's  two  children.  The  traitor,  notwithstanding,  did 
not  release  his  prisoner,  but  returned  a  second  time  into  Judea,  at  the  head 
of  a  greater  armv  than  before,  with  design  to  put  all  things  to  fire  and  sword. 
Simon  kept  so  close  to  him  m  all  his  marches  and  countermarches,  that  he 
frustrated  his  designs,  and  obliged  him  to  retire. 

Tryphon,  on  his  return  into  winter-ouarters  in  the  country  of  Galaad,  caused 
Jonathan  to  be  put  to  death ;  and  believing  that  he  had  no  one  to  fear  after 
him,  gave  orders  to  kill  Antiochus  secretly.  He  then  caused  it  to  be  published, 
that  he  died  of  the  stone,  and  at  the  same  time  declared  himself  king  of  Syria 
in  his  stead,  and  took  possession  of  the  crown.  When  Simon  was  informed 
of  his  brother's  death,  he  sent  to  fetch  his  bones,  interred  them  in  the  sepul- 
chre of  bis  forefathers  at  Modin,  and  erected  a  magnificent  monument  to  his 

memory.! 

Tryphon  passionately  desired  to  be  acknowledged  by  the  Rohians.  His 
usurpation  was  so  unsteady  without  this,  that  he  perceived  plainly  it  was  ab« 
solutely  necessary  to  his  support.  He  sent  them  a  magnificent  embassy,  with 
a  gold  statue  of  Victory,  of  ten  thousand  pieces  of  gold  in  weight.  He  was 
cheated  by  the  Romans.  They  accepted  the  statue,  and  caused  the  name  of 
Aiitiochus,  whom  he  had  assassinated,  to  be  inserted  upon  the  inscription,  at 
if  it  had  come  from  him. 

The  ambassadors  sent  by  Simon  to  Rome  were  received  there  much  more 
honourably,  and  aH  the  treaties  made  with  his  predecessors  renewed  with  him.t 

Demetrius  in  the  mean  time,  amused  himself  with  diversions  at  Laodi<^a, 
and  abmidoned  himself  to  the  most  infamous  debauches,  without  becoming 
more  wise  from  adversity,  and  without  so  much  as  seeming  to  have  the  least 
sense  of  his  misfortunes.  As  Tryphon  had  given  the  Jews  just  reason  to  op- 
pose him  and  bis  party,  Simon  sent  a  crowji  of  gold  to  Demetrius,  and  am- 
bassadors to  treat  with  him.  They  obtained  from  that  prince  a  confirmation 
of  the  high-priesthood  and  sovereignty  to  Simon,  exemption  from  all  kinds  of 
tributes  and  imposts,  with  a  general  amnesty  for  all  past  acts  of  hostility ;  upon 
condition  that  the  Jews  should  join  him  against  Tryphon.§ 
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Demetrius  at  kngtfi  recovered  a  little  from  his  letharfy,  apon  the  arrival 
of  deputies  from  tr^e  east,  who  came  to  invite  him  thither.  The  Partbians, 
having  almost  over-run  the  whole  east^  and  subjected  all  the  countries  of  Asia 
between  the  Indus  and  Euphrates,  the  inhabitants  of  those  countries,  who  were 
descended  from  the  Macedonians,  not  being  able  to  suffer  that  usurpation, 
and  the  haughty  insolence  of  their  new  roasters,  strongly  solicited  Demetrius, 
by  repeated  embassies,  to  come  and  put  himself  at  their  head ;  assured  him  of 
a  general  insurrection  against  the  Parthians ;  and  promised  to  supply  him  with 
a  sufficient  number  of  troops  to  expel  those  usurpers,  and  recover  ail  the  pro- 
rmces  of  ihe  east.  Full  of  these  hopes^he  at  length  undertook  that  expedi- 
tion, and  passed  the  Euphrates,  leaving  Tryphon  in  possession  of  the  greatest 
part  of  Syria.  He  conceived,  that  having  once  made  himself  master  of  the 
east,  with  that  increase  of  power,  he  should  be  in  a  better  condition  to  reduce 
that  rebel  at  his  return.* 

As  soon  as  he  appeared  In  the  east,  the  Elymaeaos.  Persians,  and  Bactrians. 
declared  in  his  favour,  and  with  their  aid  he  defeated  the  Parthians  in  several 
eng^ements ;  but  at  length,  under  pretence  of  treating  with  him,  they  got 
him  into  an  ambuscade,  where  he  was  made  prisoner,  and  his  whole  army  cut , 
to  pieces.  By  this  blow,  the  empire  of  the  Parthians  took  such  firm  fuotine:. 
that  it  supported  itself  for  many  ages  afterwards,  and  became  the  terror  of  all 
its  neighbours,  and  even  equal  to  the  Romans  themselves,  as  to  power  in  the 
field,  and  reputation  for  military  exploits. 

The  king  who  then  reigned  over  the  Parthians,  was  Mithridates,  son  of 
Priapatius,  a  valiant  and  wise  prince.  We  have  seen  in  what  manner  A rsaces 
founded,  and  his  son  Arsaces  II.  established  and  fixed,  this  empire  by  a  treaty 
of  peace  with  Antiochus  the  Great.  Priapatius  was  the  son  of  the  second 
Arsaces,  and  succeeded  him ;  he  was  called  also  Arsaces,  which  became  the 
common  name  of  all  the  princes  of  this  race.  After  having  reigned  fifteen 
years,  he  left  the  crown  at  his  death  to  his  eldest  son  Phraates,  and  he  to  Mi- 
thridates his  brother,  in  preference  to  his  own  children,  because  he  had  dis- 
covered more  merit  and  capacity  in  him  for  the  government  of  the  people; 
convinced  that  a  king,  when  it  is  in  his  own  power,  ought  to  be  more  atten- 
tive to  the  good  of  the  state,  than  the  advancement  of  nis  own  family ;  and 
to  forffet  in  some  measure  that  he  is  a  father,  to  remember  solely  that  he  is  a 
king.f  This  Mithridates  was  that  king  of  the  Parthians,  into  whose  hands 
Demetrius^ad  fallen. 

That  prince,  after  having  subdued  the  Medes,  Elymseans,  Persians,  and 
Bactrians,  extended  his  conquests  even  into  India,  beyond  the  bounds  of  Alex- 
ander's ;  and  when  he  had  defeated  Demetrius,  subjected  also  Babylopia  and 
Mesopotamia,  so  that  his  empire  was  bounded  at  that  time  by  the  Euphrates 
on  the  west,  and  the  Ganges  on  the  east. 

He  carried  Demetrius  his  prisoner  into  all  the  provinces  which  still  adhered 
to  the  king  of  Syria,  with  the  view  of  inducing  them  to  submit  to  him,  by 
showing  them  the  person  they  had  looked  upon  as  their  deliverer,  reduced  to 
80  low  and  shameful  a  condition.  Aft^r  ,that,  he  treated  him  as  a  king,  sent 
him  into  Hyrcania,  which  was  assigned  him  for  his  place  of  residence,  and 
gave  him  his  daughter  Rhodoguna  in  marriage.  He  was,  however,  always 
regarded  as  a  prisoner  of  war,  though  in  other  respects  he  had  all  the  liberty 
that  could  be  granted  him  in  that  condition.  His  son  Phraates,  who  succeeded 
him,  treated  him  in  the  same  manner. 

It  is  observed  particularly  of  this  Mithridates,  that  having  subjected  several 
different  nations,  he  took  from  eath  of  them  whatever  was  best  in  their  Taws 

*  JtutiD.  1.  xxxvi.  e.  1. 1.  uxviii.  c.  9. 1,  xli.  c.  5  et  6.  1  MacciJb.  xir.  1 — 49.  Joseph.  Anti^.  1.  xiii.c 
9—13.     OrosiuB,  1.  v.  c.  4.     Diod.  in  Rxcerpt.  Vales,  p.  359.    Appiun.  In  Syr.  p.  132 
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and  customs,  and  out.  of  them  composed  an  excellent  body  of  laws  and  max* 

ims  of  state,  for  the  f^overnment  of  his  empire.  This  was  making  a  glorious 
use  of  his  victories ;  by  so  much  the  more  laudable  as  it  is  uncommon  and 
almost  unheard  of,  for  a  victor  to  be  more  ititent  upon  improving  by  the  wise 
customs  of  the  nations,  than  upon  enriching  himself  out  of  their  spoils.  It 
was  by  this  means  that  Mithridatf's  established  the  empire  of  the  Parthians 
upon  solid  foundations,  ^ave  it  a  firm  consistency,  effectually  attached  the 
conquered  ]^ovinces  to  it,  and  united  them  into  one  monarchy,  which  con« 
tinued  many  ages,  without  change  or  revolution,  notwithstanding  the  diversity 
of  nations  of  which  it  was  composed.  He  may  be  looked  upon  as  the  Numa 
of  the  Parthians,  who  taught  that  warlike  nation  to  temper  a  savage  valour  with 
discipline,  and  to  blend  the  wise  authority  of  laws  with  the  blind  force  of  arms. 

At  this  time  there  happened  a  considerable  change  in  the  affairs  of  the 
Jewbh  nation.  They  had  contended  long  with  incredible  efforts  against  the 
kinp  of  Syria,  not  only  for  the  defence  of  their  liberty,  but  the  preservation 
of  their  religion.  They  thought  it  incumbent  on  them  to  take  the  favourable 
advantage  of  the  king  of  Syria's  captivity,  and  of  the  civil  wars  with  which 
that  empire  was  continually  torn,  to  secure  ttie  one  and  the  other.  In  a  general 
assembly  of  the  priests,  the  elders,  and  all  the  people  at  Jerusalem,  Simon  was 
chosen  general,  to  whose  family  they  owed  must  essential  obligations,  and  gave 
liini  the  government,  with  the  title  of  sovereign,  as  well  as  that  of  hi^h-priest : 
they  declared  this  double  power,  civil  and  sacerdotal,  hereditary  in  his  family. 
These  two  titles  had  been  conferred  on  him  by  Demetrius,  but  limited  to  his 
person.  Afler  his  death,  both  dignities  descended  jointly  to  his  posterit>%  and 
continued  united  for  many  generations. 

When  queen  Cleopatra  saw  her  husband  taken  and  kept  prisoner  by  the 
Parthians.  she  shut  herself  up  with  her  children  in  Seleucia.  where  many  of 
Tryphon's  soldiers  came  over  to  her  party.  That  man,  who  was  naturally 
brutal  and  cruel,  had  industriously  concealed  those  defects  under  appearances 
of  lenity  and  goodness,  as  long  as  he  believed  it  necessary  to  please  the  peo- 
ple for  the  success  of  his  ambitious  designs.  When  he  saw  himself  in  posses- 
sion of  the  crown,  he  quirted  an  assumed  character,  that  laid  him  under  so 
much  constraint,  and  gave  himself  up  entirely  to  his  bad  inclinations.  Many 
therefore  abandoned  him,  and  came  over  in  no  inconsiderable  numbers  to  Cleo- 
patra. These  desertions  did  not  however  sufficiently  augment  her  party,  to 
put  her  in  a  condition  to  support  herself.  She  was  also  afraid,  lest  the  peuple 
of  Seleucia  should  choose  rather  to  give  her  up  to  Tryphon,  than  to  support 
a  siege  out  of  affection  for  her  person.  She  therefore  sent  proposals  to  An- 
tiochus  Sidetes,  the  brother  of  Demetrius,  for  uniting  their  forces,  and  proposed 
on  that  condition  to  marry  him,  and  procure  him  the  crown.  For  when  she 
was  informed  that  Demetrius  had  married  Rhodoguna,  she  was  so  much  en- 
raged, that  she  observed  no  measures  any  farther,  and  resolved  to  seek  her 
support  in  a  new  marriage.  Her  children  were  yet  too  young  to  support  the 
weight  of  a  precarious  crown,  and  she  was  not  of  a  character  to  pay  much  re- 
gard to  their  right.  As  Antiochus,  therefore,  was  the  next  heir  to  the  crown 
after  them,  she  fixed  upon  him,  and  took  him  for  her  husband  * 

This  Antiochus  was  the  second  son  of  Demetrius  Soter,  and  had  been  sent 
to  Cnidos  with  his  brother  Demetrius,  during  the  war  between  th^ir  father  and 
Alejcander  Bala,  to  secure  them'  against  the  revolutions  he  apprehended,  and 
whieh  actually  happened,  as  has  been  said  before.  Having  accepted  Cleo- 
patra's offers,  he  assumed  the  title  of  king  of  Syria. 

He  wrote  a  letter  to  Simon,  wherein  he  complained  of  Tryphon's  unjust 
usurpation,  on  whom  he  promised  a  speedy  vengeance.  To  engage  him  in  his 
interests,  he  made  him  great  concessions,  and  gave  him  hopes  of  much  greater, 
irhen  he  should  ascend  the  throne.f  - 
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and  joined  what  troops  she  had  with  his  own,  he  took  the  field,  and  marched 
against  Tryphon.  The  greatest  part  of  that  usurper's  troops,  weary  of  his 
tyranny,  abandoned  him,  and  came  over  to  the  army  of  Antiochus,  which 
amounted  at  that  time  to  one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  foot,  and  eight 
thousand  liorse.* 

Tryphon  could  not  make  head  against  him,  and  he  retired  to  Dora,  a  city 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Ptolemais  in  Phoenicia.  Antiochus  besieged  him  there^ 
by  sea  and  land,  with  all  his  forces.  The  place  could  not  hold  out  long  against 
so  powerful  an  army,  Tryphon  escaped  by  sea  toward  Orthosia,  another 
maritime  city  of  Phoenicia,  and  from  thence  proceeding  to  Apamea,  the  place 
of  his  birth,  he  was  there  taken  and  put  to  death.  Antiochus  thus  terminated 
the  usurpation, and  ascended  his  father's  throne,  which  he  possessed  nine  years. 
His  passion  for  hunting  occasioned  his  beine  called  Sidetes^  or  the  hunter,  from 
the  word  zidah,  which  has  the  same  signification  in  the  Syriac  language. 

Simon,  established  in  the  government  of  Judea,  by  the  general  consent  of 
the  nation,  thought  it  necessary  to  send  ambassadors  to  Rome,  to  obtain  their 
acknowledgment  of  his  title,  and  to  renew  their  ancient  treaties.  They  were 
very  well  received,  and  obtained  all  they  desired.  The  senate,  in  consequence, 
caused  the  consul  Piso  to  write  to  Ptolemy  king  of  Egypt,  Attalus  kin?  or 
Pergamus,  Ariarathes  king  of  Cappadocia,  Demetrius  king  of  Syria^t  Mitnri- 
dates  king  of  the  Parthians,  and  to  all  the  states  of  Greece,  Asia  Mmor,  and 
the  islands  with  whom  the  Romans  were  in  alliance,  to  notify  to  them,  that 
the  Jews  were  their  friends  and  allies,  and  in  consequence,  that  they  should 
not  undertake  any  thing  to  their  prejudice. 

As  Antiochus  had  only  granted  Simon  so  advantageous  an  alliance  from 
the  necessity  of  his  present  circumstances,  and  contrary  to  the  interests  of  the 
state,  as  well  as  to  the  policy  of  his  predecessors,  the  letter  from  the  Romans 
did  not  prevent  him  from  declaring  against  Simon,  notwithstanding  all  the 
magnificent  promises  he  had  made  him,  and  from  sending  troops  into  Judea, 
under  the  command  of  Cendebseus,  who  was  overthrown  in  a  batde  by  Judas 
and  John,  the  sons  of  Simon.  ^ 

Physcon  had  reigned  seven  years  in  Egypt.  History  relates  nothing  of 
him,  during  all  that  time,  but  monstrous  vices  and  detestable  cruelties.  Never 
was  there  a  prince  so  abandoned  to  debauch,  and  at-  the  same  time  so  cruel 
and  bloody.  All  the  rest  of  his  conduct  was  as  contemptible  as  his  vices  were 
enormous ;  for  he  both  said  and  acted  in  public  the  extravagances  of  an  in 
fant,  by  which  he  drew  upon  himself  both  the  contempt  and  abhorrence  of 
his  subjects.  Without  Hierax,his  first  minister,  he  would  inevitably  have  been 
dethroned.  This  Hierax  was  a  native  of  Antioch,  and  was  the  same  to  whom, 
in  the  reign  of  Alexander  Bala,  the  government  of  that  city  had  been  given, 
in  conjunction  with  Diodotus,  afterwards  surnamed  Tryphon.  After  the  revo- 
hition  which  happened  in  Syria,  he  retired  into  Egypt,  entered  into  the  service 
of  Ptolemy  Physcon,  and  soon  became  his  captain-general,  and  prime  minister. 
A^  he  was  valiant  in  the  field,  and  able  in  council,  by  causing  the  troops  to 
be  ^ell  paid,  and  amending  the  faults  which  his  meister  committed,  hy  a  wise 
and  equitable  government,  and  by  preventing  and  redressing  them  as  much 
as  possible,  he  had  been  tUl  dien  so  fortimate  as  to  support  the  tranquillity  of 
the  state.tx 

But  in  the  following  years,  whether  Hierax  was  dead,  or  the  prudence  and 
ability  of  that  first  minister  were  no  longer  capable  of  restraining  the  folly  of 

.-  ,  *A.  M.3S65.     Ant.  J.  C.  139. 
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this  prince,  the  aflkirs  of  Egypt  went  on  worse  than  ever.  Phyteon,  widiotit 
any  reason,  caused  the  greatest  part  of  those  to  be  put  to  death,  who  had  ex- 
pressed the  most  zeal  in  procuring  him  the  crown  after  his  brother's  death, 
and  maintaining  it  upon  his  head.  Atlienseus  places  Hierax  in  this  number,  but 
without  mentioning  the  time.  He  also  put  to  death,  or  at  least  banished,  most 
of  those  who  had  t^en  in  favour  with  Philometer  his  brother,  or  had  only  heUI 
employments  during  his'  reign ;  and  by  permitting  his  foreign  troops  to  plun- 
der and  murder  at  discretion,  he  terrified  Alexandria  so  much,  that  the  greatest 
part  of  the  inhabitants,  to  avoid  his  cruelty,  thought  it  necessary  to  retire  into 
foreign  countries,  and  the  city  remained  almost  a  desert.  To  supply  their 
places,  when  he  perceived  that  nothing  remained  but  empty  houses,  he  caused 
proclamation  to  be  made  in  all  the  neighbouring  countries,  that  whoever  would 
come  and  settle  there,  of  whatever  nation  they  were,  should  meet  with  the 
greatest  encouragements  and  advantages.  There  were  considerable  numbers 
whom  this  proposal  suited  very  well.  The  houses  that  had  been  abandoned 
were  given  them,  and  all  the  rights,  privileges,  and  immunities  granted  them, 
which  had  been  enjo^'ed  by  the  ancient  inhabitants ;  by  this  means  the  city 
was  repeopled.*  ^ '  15J 

As  among  those  who  had  quitted  Alexandria,  there  was  a  ^attiumber  of 
grammarians,  philosophers,  geometricians,  physicians,  musicians,  and  other 
masters  in  the  liberal  sciences ;  it  happened  from  thence,  that  the  polite  arts 
and  sciences  began  to  revive  in  Greece,  Asia  Minor,  and  the  islands;  in  a 
word,  in  every  place  to  which  the  illustrious  fugitives  carried  them.  The  con- 
tinual wars  between  the  successors  of  Alexander,  had  almost  extinguished  the 
sciences  in  all  those  countries,  and  they  would  have  been  entirely  lost  in  those 
times  of  confusion,  if  they  had  not  found  protection  under  the  Ptolemies  at 
Alexandria.  The  first  of  those  princes,  by  founding  his  Museum  for  the  enter- 
tainment of  the  learned,  and  erecting  his  fine  library,  had  drawn  about  him 
almost  all  the  learned  men  of  Greece.  The  second  and  third  following  the 
founder's  steps  in  that  respect,  Alexandria  became  the  city  of  the  world,  where 
the  liberal  arts  and  sciences  were  most  cultivated,  while  they  were  almost  ab- 
solutely neglected  every  where  else.  Most  of  the  inhabitants  of  that  great 
city  studied  or  professed  some  of  those  polite  arts,  in  which  they  had  been  in- 
structed in  their  youth.  So  that  when  the  cruelty  and  oppression  of  the  tyrant 
of  whom  I  speak,  obliged  them  to  ta^e  refuge  in  foreign  countries,  their  most 
general  recourse  for  subsistence,  was  to  make  it  their  business  to  teach  what 
they  knew.  They  opened  schools  in  those  countries  for  that  purpose,  and  as 
they  were  pressed  by  necessity,  they  taught  at  a  low  price,  which  very  much 
increased  the  number  of  their  disciples.  By  this  means  the  arte  and  sciences 
began  to  revive  wherever  they  were  dispersed,  that  is  to  say,  throughout  what 
we  call  the  whole  east^  exactly  in  the  same  manner  as  tbey  took  new  birth  in 
the  west,  after  the  taking  of  Constantinople  by  the  Turks. 

About  the  time  that  strangers  came  in  crowds  to  repeople  Alexandria,  P 
Scipio  Africanus  the  younger,  Sp.  Mummius,  and  L.  Metellus,  arrived  there  as 
ambassadors  from  Rome.  It  was  a  maxim  with  the  Romans  to  send  frequent 
embassies  to  their  allies,  in  order  to  take  cognizance  of  their  affairs,  and  to 
accommodate  their  differences.  It  was  with  tnis  view  that  three  of  the  greatest 
persons  in  the  state  were  sent  at  this  time  into  Egypt.  They  had  orders  to 
go  into  Egypt,  Syria,  Asia,  and  Greece,  and  to  see  in  wliat  condition  the  af- 
fairs of  those  countries  were;  to  examine  in  what  manner  the  treaties  made 
with  them  were  observed ;  and  to  remedy  whatever  they  should  find  amiss. 
They  discharged  this  commission  with  so  much  equity,  justice,  and  address, 
and  rendered  such  great  services  to  tiiose  to  whom  they  were  sent,  in  restor- 
ing order  among  them,  and  in  accommodating  their  differences,  that  as  soon 
as  they  returned  to  Rome,  ambassadors  came  from  ail  parts  where  they  had 
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passed,  to  return  the  aemite  thanks  Ibr  having;  sent  persons  of  such  extraordi 
nary  merit  amoni^  them,  and  whose  wisdom  and  goodness  they  could  never 
suflicieutly  admire.* 

The  first  place  they  went  to,  according  to  their  instructions,  was  Alexan- 
dria. The  king  received  them  there  with  great  magnificence.  As  to  them- 
selves, they  were  so  plain  in  their  manners,  that  on  enterine,  Scipio,  who  was  the 
|[reatest  personage  of  Rome,  had  only  one  friend  with  nim^  who  was  Pane- 
tius  the  philosopher,  and  live  domestics.  Not  his  domestics,  says  a  histo- 
itan,  but  his  victories  were  considered :  he  was  not  esteemed  fur  his  gold  or 
his  silver,  tmt  for  his  personal  virtues  and  qualities.!  Though,  during  the  whole 
time  of  their  residence  at  Alexandria,  the  king  caused  them  to  be  served  widi 
whatever  was  most  delicate  and  exquisite,  they  never  touched  any  thing  but 
the  most  simple  and  common  meats ;  despising  all  the  rest,  as  sei-ving  only 
to  enervate  the  mind,  as  well  as  the  body.  So  great,  even  at  that  time,  were 
the  pioderation  and  temperance  of  the  Romans ;  but  luxury  and  pomp  assumed 
their  place. 

When  the  ambassadors  nad  fully  viewed  Alexandria,  and  regulated  the 
affairs  which  brought  them  thither,  they  went  up  the  Nile  to  visit  Memphis, 
and  the  other  parts  of  E^pt.  They  saw  with  their  own  eyes,  or  were  in- 
formed upon  the  places  themselves^  the  infinite  number  of  cities,  and  the  great 
multitude  of  inhabitants  contained  m  that  kingdom  ;  the  strength  of  its'natural 
situation ;  the  fertility  of  its  soil,  and  ail  the  other  advantages  it  enjoyed.  They 
found  that  it  wanted  nothing  to  render  it  powerful  and  formidable,  but  a  prince 
of  capacity  and  application ;  for  Physcon,  who  then  reigned,  was  in  no  respect 
qualified  for  that  dignity.  Nothing  could  be  more  despicable  than  the  idea 
he  gave  them  of  himself,  in  all  the  audiences  which  they  held  with  him.  His 
cruelty,  luxury,  barbarity,  and  other  vices,  have  already  been  mentioned,  and 
I  shallbe  obliged  to  give  further  proofs  of  tliem  in  the  sequel.  The  deformity 
of  his  body  sufRcientry  corresponded  with  that  of  his  mind :  nothing  was  ever 
worse  put  together.  His  stature  was  of  the  smallest,  and  with  that  he  had  a 
belly  of  so  enormous  a  size,  that  there  was  no  man  could  embrace  him  in  his 
arms.  This  largeness  of  his  belly  occasioned  his  being  called  by  the  nick- 
name of  Physcon.  Upon  this  wretched  person  he  wore  so  transparent  a  stuiT, 
that  all  his  deformity  might  be  seen  through  it.  He  never  appeared  in  public 
but  in  a  chaiiot,  not  being  able  to  carry  the  load  of  flesh,  which  was  the  fruit 
of  intemperance,  unless  when  he  walked  with  Scipio.  So  that  the  latter,  turn- 
ing ^towards  Panetius,  told  him  in  his  ear,  smiling,  ^'  the  Alexandrians  are 
obliged  to  us  for  seeing  their  king  walk  on  foot.";t 

We  must  confess,  to  the  reproach  of  royalty,  that  most  of  the  kings,  of 
whom  we  now  speak,  dishonoured  not  only  the  throne,  but  even  human  na- 
ture itself,  by  the  most  horrid  vices.  It  is  surprising  to  see,  in  that  long  list 
of  kings,  whose  history  we  have  related,  how  (ew  there  are  who  deserve  that 
name.  What  comparison  is  there  between  those  monsters  of  desolation  and 
cruelty,  and  Scipio  A  fricanus,  one  of  the  three  Roman  ambassadors,  who  was 
as  great  a  prodigy  of  wisdom  and  virtue  as  could  be  found  among  the  pagans  ? 
Justin  accordingly  says  of  him,  that  while  he  visited  and  considered  with 
curiosity  the  rarities  of  Alexandria,  he  was  himself  a  sight  to  the  whole  city. 
*'Pum  inspicit  urbem,  ipse  spectaculo  Alexandrinis  fuit." 

Attalus,  king  of  Pergamps,  died  at  about  the  time  of  which  we  are  now 
speaking.    His  nephew,  of  the  same  name,  called  also  Philometer,  succeeded 

*  Cic  in  Somn.  Srip.     Athen.  1.  vi.  p.  273.  et  1.  xii.  p.  549.     Val.^Max.  \.  iv.  c.  3.     Diod.  Legat  xxxii. 

t  Cum  per  50cio8  et  exieras  g^entes  iter  faeeret,  non  mancipla  sed  rictoriae  mrmerabantur  ;  nee  quantum 
auri  et  argenti,  sed  quantum  amplitudinis  onus  secum  ferret,  aestimabatur. — Val.  iftax. 

{  Q,uain  cruentes  civibus,  tarn  ridicolus  Romanis  fuit.  K.rat  eniin  et  vultu  deformif,  et  statura  brevts,  ttt 
Mgina  ventris  non  honiini  sed  bellune  similis.  Q,uain  fneditatem  nimia  subtilitas  perlucidas  r«atis  augebftt« 
pFursus  quasi  asta  iospicieoda  prasbereotur,  quae  omni  studio  occultaod*  pudibuado  viro  eraijt. — Justin.  1. 
▼iii.  c.  8  • 


AtheMsm  sara,  wf^m^tinn  mi^tt  li  ^  1m  Vumtrnm,    Which  the  iaterpreter  translates,  P«4^ai  ills 
BanqiMtm  •&  regift  prodibat,  nd  perpetuo  Scipioae  sabnuas*  iuttad  of,  mi  propter  ScipioMm. 
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him.  As  the  latter  xns  Teiy  youofp  when  his  father  Eumenet  died,  he  had 
been  under  the  tuition  of  bis  uncle,  to  whom  the  crown  was  also  lefTby  the 
will  of  Eumenes.  Attalus  save  his  nephew  the  best  education  he  could,  and 
at  his  death  bequeathed  to  hiin  the  throne,  though  he  had  sons  of  his  own ; 
a  proceeding  as  rare  as  it  was  laudable,  most  princes  thinking  no  less  of  trans* 
ferring  their  crowns  to  their  posterity,  than  of  preserving  them  to  themseWes 
durmg  their  lives.* 

Tl^  death  of  this  prince  was  a  misfortune  to  the  kingdom  of  Pergamug. 
Philometer  governed  it  in  the  most  extravagant  and  pernicious  manner.  He 
had  scarcely  ascended  the  throne,  when  he  stained  it  with  the  blood  of  his  near* 
est  relations,  and  the  best  friends  of  his  house.  He  caused  almost  all  those 
who  had  served  his  father  and  uncle  with  the  greatest  fidelity,  to  have  their 
throats  cut,  under  the  pretence  that  some  of  them  had  killed  hb  mother  Stra^ 
tonice,  who  died  of  a  disease  in  a  very  advanced  ap;e,  and  others  his  wife  Bere* 
nice,  who  died  of  an  incurable  distemper,  with  which  she  had  been  taken  verv 
naturally.  He  put  others  to  death  under  the  most  frivolous  suspicions,  and  with 
them,  their  wives,  children,  and  families.  He  caused  these  executions  to  be  com- 
mitted by  foreign  troops,  whom  he  had  expressly  sent  for  from  the  most  savage 
and  cruel  nations,  to  make  them  the  instruments  of  his  excessive  barbarity. 

After  having  massacred  and  sacrificed  to  his  fury,  in  this  manner,  the  most 
worthy  persons  of  his  kingdom,  he  ceased  to  show  himself  abroad.  He  ap* 
peared  lio  more  in  the  city,  and  eat  no  longer  in  public.  He  put  on  old  clothes^ 
suffered  his  beard  to  grow  without  taking  care  of  it,  and  did  every  thing  which , 
persons  accused  of  cafntal  crimes  used  to  do  in  those  days,  as  if  he  intended 
thereby  to  acknowledge  his  own  late  iniquity. 

From  hence  he  proceeded  to  other  species  of  folly.  He  renounced  the  cares 
of  state,  and  retired  into  his  garden,  and  applied  hin^self  to  digging  the  ground, 
and  sowing  all  sorts  of  venomous,  as  well  as  wholesome  herbs ;  then  poison* 
ing  the  good  with  the  juice  of  the  bad,  he  sent  them  in  that  manner  as  pre» 
sents  to  his  friends.  He  passed  the  rest  of  his  reign  in  cruel  extravagances  of 
the  like  nature^  which,  happily  for  his  subjects,  lasted  only  five  years. 

He  undertook  to  practise  the  trade  of  a  founder,  and  formed  the  model  of 
a  monument  of  brass,  to  be  erected  to  his  mother.  While  he  was  at  work  in 
casting  the  metal,  on  a  hot  summer's  day,  he  was  seized  with  a  fever,  which 
carried  liim  off  in  seven  days,  and  delivered  his  subjects  from  an  abominable 
tyrant.! 

He  had  made  a  willj  by  which  he  appointed  the  Roman  people  his  heirs. 
Eudemus  ^of  Pergamus,  carried  this  will  to  Rome.  The  principal  article  was 
expressed  in  these  terms,  ^  Let  the  Roman  people  inherit  all  im  fortunes,^^ 
As  soon  as  it  was  read,  Tiberius  Gracchus,  tribune  of  the  people,  always  at« 
tentive  to  conciliate  their  favour,  embraced  t^is  opportunity,  and  ascending  the 
tribune  of  harangues,  proposed  the  following  law,  viz :  that  all  the  ready 
money  which  should  arise  from  the  succession  to  this  prince,  should  be  distri* 
buted  among  the  poor  citizens,  who  should  be  sent  as  colonies  into  the  country 
bequeathed  to  the  Roman  people,  that  they  might  have  wherewithal  to  support 
themselves  in  their  new  possessions,  and  to  supply  them  with  the  tools  and 
other  things  necessary  in  agriculture.  That  as  to  the  cities  and  lands  which 
were  under  the  government  of  that  prince,  the  senate  had  no  right  to  pass  any 
decree  in  regard  to  them,  and  that  the  disposal  of  them  should  be  left  to  the 
people ;  which  highly  otknded  the  senate.  That  tribune  was  killed  shortly  after. 

Aristonicus,  however,  who  reported  himself  of  the  royal  blood,  was  active 
to  take  possession  of  the  dominions  of  Attalus.  He  was  indeed  the  son  of  Eu- 
menes by  a  courtezan.  He  easily  engaged  the  majority  of  the  cities  in  his 
party,  because  they  had  been  long  accustomed  to  the  government  of  kings. 

*  A.  M.  3966.    Afit.  J.  C.  138.    Jattin.  I.  xxz?i.  c.  4.    StMtb.  1.  xiji.  p.  634.    PlaU  itt  I)«metr.  p.  897 
Diod.  in  Excerpt  Vales,  p.  370.  t  A.  M.  3871.    Ant  J.  C>  133. 

^  plat  in  Oracch.  Flor.  1.  ii.  c.  30.   Jufin.  1.  xxxvL  e.  4.  et  xxxviJ.  c.  1.  V«t  PaUcc  1.  iL  c.  4.  Str»* 
Jt.  p.  646     Oros.  I.  w  C  8—10.    Eutrop.  1.  i^-    Val.-  Jlax.  1.  iii*  «.  S. 
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Some  cidef  out  of  thdr  fear  of  the  Roraaot,  retoed  at  first  to  admowledge 
him,  but  were  compelled  to  it  by  force.* 

As  his  part^  grew  stronger  every  day,  the  Romans  sent  the  consul  Crassus 
Mucianus  ag amst  him.  It  was  c^served  of  this  general,  that  he  was  so  per- 
fectly master  of  all  the  dialects  of  the  Greek  tongue,  which  to  a  manner  formed 
five  different  languages,  that  he  pronounced  his  decrees  according  to  the  par- 
ticular idiom  of  those  who  pleaded  before  him,  which  made  him  very  agree- 
able to  the  states  of  Asia  Minor.  All  the  neighbouring  princes  in  alliance  with 
the  Roman  people,  the  kings  of  Bithynia,  Pontus,  Cappadocia,  and  Papbla- 
gonia,  joinea  him  with  their  troops.t 

Notwithstanding  such  powerful  supports,  havinir  engaged  in  a  battle  with 
duad vantage,  his  army,  which  he  then  commanded  in  quality  of  proconsul, 
was  defeatra,  and  himself  made  prisoner.  He  avoided  the  shame  of  being  put 
into  the  hands  of  the  victor,  by  a  voluntary  death.  His  head  was  carried  to 
Aristonicus,  who  caused  his  body  to  be  interred  at  Smyrna.^ 

The  consul  Perpenna,  who  had  succeeded  Crassus,  soon  revenged  his  death. 
Having  made  all  haste  into  Asia,  he  gave  Astronicus  battle,  entirely  routed 
his  army,  besieged  him  soon  after  in  Stratonice,  and  at  length  made  oim  pri 
soner.     All  Phrygia  submitted  to  the  Romans. 

He  sent  Aristonicus  to  Rome  in  the  fleet,  which  he  loaded  with  the  treasures 
of  Attalus.  Manhis  Aquilius,  who  had  lately  been  elected  consul,  was  has- 
tening to  take  his  place,  in  order  to  put  an  end  to  this  war,  and  deprive  him 
of  the  honour  of  a  triumph.  He  found  that  Aristonicus  had  set  out ;  and  some 
time  after,  Perpenna,  who  had  begun  bis  journey,  died  of  a  disease  at  Perga- 
mus.  Aquilius  soon  terminated  this  war,  which  had  lasted  tiearly  four  years. 
Lydia,  Caria,  the  Hellespont,  Phrygia,  in  a  word,  all  that  composed  the  king- 
dom of  Attalus,  was  reduced  into  a  province  of  the  Roman  empire,  under  the 
common  name  of  Asia.§ 

The  senate  had  decreed, that  the  city  of  Phocaea,  which  had  declared  against 
the  Romans,  both  in  this  last  war,  and  in  that  against  Antiochus,  should  be 
destroyed.  The  inhabitants  of  Marseilles,  which  was  a  colony  of  Phocsea, 
moved  as  much  with  the  danger  of  their  founders  as  if  the  fate  of  their  own 
city  had  been  in  question,  sent  deputies  to  Rome  to  implore  the  clemency  of 
the  senate  and  people  in  their  favour.  However  just  their  indignation  was 
against  Phocsea,  they  could  not  refuse  that  favour  to  the  ardent  solicitations 
of  a  people,  whom  they  had  always  held  in  the  highest  consideration,  and  who 
rendered  themselves  still  more  worthy  of  it,  by  the  tender  concern  and  grati- 
tude they  expressed  for  their  forefathers  and  founders. 

Phryeia  Major  was  granted  to  Mithridates  Evergetes,  king  of  Pontus,  as  a 
reward  for  the  aid  he  had  given  the  Romans  in  that  war.  But  after  his  death 
they  dispossessed  his  son,  the  great  Mithridates,  and  declared  it  free. 

Ariarathes,  king  of  Cappadocia,  who  died  durine  this  war,  had  left  six  chil- 
dren. Rome^  to  reward  m  the  sons  the  services  of  the  father,  added  Lycao- 
nia  and  Cilicia  lo  their  dominions.  They  found  in  queen  Laodice,  not  the 
tenderness  of  a  parent,  but  the  cruelty  of  a  step-mother.  To  secure  all  autho- 
rity to  herself,  she  poisoned  five  of  her  children,  and  the  sixth  would  have 
shared  the  same  fate,  if  his  relations  had  not  tsTken  him  out  of  the  murderous 
hands  of  that  Maegara,  whose  crimes  the  people  soon  revenged  by  a  violent 
death. 

Manius  Aquilius,  at  his  return  to  Rome,  received  the  honour  of  a  triumph. 
Aristonicus,  after  having  been  exhibited  to  the  people,  was  carried  to  prison, 
where  he  was  strangled.  Such  were  the  consequences  of  the  will  of  Attalus.|| 

Mithridates,  in  the  letter  wliich  he  afterwards  wrote  to  Arsaces,  king  of 
Parthia,  accused  the  Romans  of  having  forged  a  false  will  of  Attalus,lf  in  order 

'• — ,       J-  • 

♦A.M.3872.    Ant.J.C.  139.  t  A.  M.{l873.    Ant.  J.  C.  131.  J  A.  M.  3874.    Ant.  J   C.  130. 

-r  o-      1  *    .    ^-  ^'  ^'  ^"^'  J^^^'  •'•  ^-  1^-  H  ^'  M.  3878.    Ant.  J.  C.  126. 

IT  Simulato  unpio  t«stamento,  fihum  ejos  (Eamenis)  Amtonicmn,  quia  Mtrium  r^gnum  Mtirerat,iMsUiia 
more  per  tnumphum  duxere — Apud  Sallust.  JTrafm.  '«        r 


to.  deprite  Arisiomeas^  tke  son  of  Eumenes,  of  hb  father's  kingdom,  which 

appertained  to  him  of  right :  but  it  is  a  declared  enemy  who  charges  them  ^vUh 
this.  It  is  more  surprising  that  Horace,  in  one  of  his  odes,  seems  to  make 
the  Roman  people  the  same  reproach,  and  to  insinuate  that  they  had  attained 
the  succession  by  fraud : 

N«qiM  Att»H 
Igaotushaerei  refiam  occupavi.  Hor.  Od.  zvLU.  1.  ii. 

Nor  have  T  ieiz*i,  an  beir  unknown. 
The  Phrygian*!  king^dom  for  my  own. 

^  There  remains,  however,  no  trace  in  history  of  any  secret  intrigue  oTvSoIi 
citation  to  that  effect  on  the  side  of  the  Romans, 

I  thought  it  proper  to  relate  all  the  consequences  of  this  will  without  inter* 
ruption.    I  shall  now  resume  the  thread  of  my  history. 

SECTION  V. — SIDETES  TAKES  JERUSALEM,  AITD  THEIT  MAKES  WAR  AGAINST  THE 

PARTHIANS.      PHYSCON's  CRtJELTY  AND  DEATH. 

Simon,  with  two  of  his  sons,  having  been  slain  by  treason,  John,  another 
of  them,  siirnamed  Hyrcanus,  was  proclaimed  high-priest  and  prince  of  the 
Jews,  in  his  father's  stead.*     Here  ends  the  histroy  of  the  Maccabees. 

Antiochus  Sidetes,  king  of  Syria,  made  all  possible  haste  t6  take  advantage 
of  the  death  of  Simon,  and  advanced  at  the  head  of  a  powerful  army  to  re- 
duce Judea,  and  unite  it  to  the  empire  of  Syria.  Hyrcanus  was  obliged  to 
shut  himself  up  in  Jerusalem,  where  he  sustained  a  long  siege  with  incredible 
valour.  Reduced  at  length  to  the  last  extremity  for  want  of  provisions,  he 
caused  proposals  of  peace  to  be  made  to  the  king.  His  condition  was  not 
known  m  the  camp.  Those  who  were  about  the  King's  person,  pressed  him 
to  take  advantage  of  the  present  opportunity  for  exterminating  the  Jewish  na- 
tion. They  represented  to  him,  recurring  to  past  ages,,  that  they  had  been 
driven  out  of  Egypt  as  impious  wretches,  hated  by  the  gods,  and  abhorred 
by  men ;  that  they  were  enemies  to  all  the  rest  of  mankind,  as  they  had  no 
communication  with  any  but  those  of  their  own  sect,  and  would  neither  eat, 
drink,  nor  have  any  familiarity  with  other  people ;  that  they  did  not  adore 
the  same  gods;  that  they  had  laws,  customs, and  a  religion,  entirely  different 
from  that  of  all  other  nations ;  that  therefore  they  well  deserved  to  be  treated 
oy  other  nations  with  equal  contempt,  and  that  all  people  should  unite  in  ex- 
tirpatingythem.  Diodorus  Siculus,as  well  as  Josephus,  says,  that  it  was  owing 
solely  to  the  generosity  and  clemency  of  Antiochus  that  the  Jewish  natibn 
was  not  entirely  destroyed  on  this  occasion. 

He  was  well  pleased  to  enter  into  a  treaty  with  Hyrcanus.   It  was  agreed, 
that  the  besieged  should  surrender  their  arms ;  that  the  fortifications  of  Jeru 
salem  should  be  demolished  ;  and  that  a  tribute  should  be  paid  to  the  king  for 
Joppa,  and  for  the  other  cities  which  the  Jews  had  out  of  Judea :  the  peace 
was  concluded  on  these  conditions.  Antiochus  also  demanded,  that  the  citadel 
of  Jerusalem  should  be  rebuilt,  and  would  have  put  a  garrison  in  it ;  but  Hy  r 
canus  would  not  consent  to  that,  on  account  of  the  miseries  the-  nation  had 
sud*ered  from  the  garrison  of  the  former  citadel,  and  chose  rather  to  pay  the 
king  the  sum  of  five  hundred  talents,  which  he  demanded  as  an  equivalent. 
The  capitulation  was  executed,  and  because  it  could  not  be  immediately  rati 
fied,  hostages  were  given,  among  whom  was  a  brother  of  Hyrcanus. 

Scipio  Africanus  the  younger,  going  to  command  in  Spain  during  the  war 
with  r«[umantia,  Antiochus  Sidetes  sent  him  rich  and  magnificent  presents 
Some  generals  would  have  appropriated  them  to  their  own  use.  Scipio  re- 
ceived them  in  public^  sitting  upon  his  tribunal,  in  the  view  of  the  whole  army, 
and  gave  orders  that  they  should  be  delivered  to  the  quaJstor,t  to  be  applied 
in  rewarding  the  officers  and  soldiers  who  should  distinguish  themselves  in 
the  service.]:  By  such  conduct  a  generous  and  noble  soul  is  known. 
■  -   ■ >■  —  ..  .11  .    ■ 

*  A.  M.  S860.    Ant  J.  J.  C.  135.    1  Hacc«b.  XTt.    Joseph.  Antiq.  I.  xiu.  c  16.    Diod.  in  Eclo^.  i.  p.  'V?' 
♦  Tin  oiMMtor  wm  tli«  treHarer  of  UirvmT     -       t  A.  M.  saTOi    Ant  1  C.  134.     EpU.  L*v-  1  ^V* 
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DenieCriat  Nkator  had  been  kept  many  years  tn  Aiptivity  by  the  Piirthinitf 
in  Hyrcania.  where  he  wanted  nothing;  except  liberty)  without  which  all  else 
b  mixpry.  He  had  made  several  attempts  to  obtain  il,  and  to  return  into  his 
own  kingdom,  but  always  without  success.  He  was  twice  retaken  in  his  flight,. 
and  punished  only  with  being  carried  back  to  the  place  of  his  confinement, 
where  he  was  guarded  with  more  care,  but  always  treated  with  the  same  mag 
nificence.  This  was  not  the  effect  of  mere  goodness  'and  clemency  in  tm 
Parthians ;  interest  had  some  share  in  it.  They  had  views  of  making  them 
selves  masters  of  the  kingdom  of  Syria,  however  remote  they  were,  andwaited 
a  favourable  opportunity,  when,  under  colour  of  going  to  re-establish  Deme 
trius  upon  the  tnrone,  tney  might  take  possession  of  it  for  themselves.* 

Antioehtts  Sidetes  thought  proper  to  prevent  this  design,  and  marched 
against  Phraates  at  the  head  of  a  formidable  army.  The  Parthians'  late 
usurpation  of  the  richest  and  6 nest  provmces  of  the  east,  which  his  ancestors 
had  always  possessed,  from  the  time  of  Alexander,  was  a  strong  inducement 
with  him  for  uniting  all  his  forces  for  their  expulsion.  His  army  consisted  of 
more  than  eighty  thousand  men,  well  armed  and  disciplined.  But  the  train 
of  luxury  had  added  to  it  so  great  a  multitude  of  sutlers,  cooks,  confectioners, 
actors,  musicians,  and  infamous  women,  that  they  were  almost  four  times  as 
numerous  as  the  soldiers,  and  might  amount  to  about  three  hundred  thousand. 
There  may  be  some  exaggeration  in  this  account,  but  if  two  thirds  were  de- 
ducted, there  would  still  remain  a  numerous  train  of  useless  mouths.  The 
luxury  of  the  camp  was  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  those  who  adminis- 
tered to  it.  Gold  and  silver  glittered  on  all  sides,  even  upon  the  legs  of  the 
private  soldiers.  The  instruments  and  utensils  of  the  kitchen  were  of  silver, 
as  if  they  had  been  marching  to  a  feast,  and  not  to  a  war.f 

Antiochus  had  great  success  at  first  He  vanquished  Phraates  in  three  bat- 
tles, and  retook  Babylonia  and  Media.  All  the  provinces  in  the  east,  which 
had  formerly  appertained  to  the  Syrian  empire,  tnrew  off  the  Parthian  yoke, 
and  submitted  to  him,  except  Parthia  itself,  where  Phraates  found  hunself  re- 
duced within  the  narrow  bounds  of  his  ancient  kingdom.  Hyrcanus,  prince 
of  the  Jews,  accompanied  Antiochus  in  this  expedition,  and  having  had  his 
share  in  all  these  victories,  returned  home,  laden  with  glory,  at  the  end  of  the 
campaign. 

The  rest  of  the  army  passed  the  winter  in  the  east.  The  prodigious  num- 
ber of  the  troops,  including  the  train  before  mentioned,  obliged  them  to  sepa- 
rate, and  remove  so  far  from  each  other,  that  they  could  not  easily  rejoin  and 
form  a  body,  in  case  of  being  attacked.  The  inhabitants,wbomthey  insulted 
extremely  in  their  quarters,  to  be  revenged  upon  them,  and  to  get  rid  of  trou- 
blesome guests,  whom  nothing  could  satisfy,  conspired  with  the  Parthians  to 
massacre  them  all  in  one  day,  in  their  quarters,  without  giving  them  time jo 
assemble ;  which  was  accordingly  executed.  Antiochus,  who  had  kept  a  body 
of  troops  always  about  his  person,  marched  to  assist  the  quarters  nearest  to  hirrji 
but  was  overpowered  by  numbers,  and  fell  by  the  hand  of  the  enemy.  AU 
the  rest  of  the  army  ^tre  either  massacred  in  their  quarters  the  same  da5^  or 
made  prisoners  5  so  that  out  of  so  great  a  multitude,  scarcely  one  escaped  to 
carry  the  sad  news  of  this  slaughter  into  Syria. 

It  occasioned  great  grief  and  consternation  there.  The  death  of  Antiochus, 
a  prince  esteemed  for  so  many  excellent  qualities,  was  particularly  lamented. 
Plutarch  relates  a  saying  of  his,  very  much  to  his  honour.  One  day,  having 
lost  himself  while  hunting,  and  being  alone,  he  retired  into  the  cottage  of  some 
poor  people,  who  received  him  in  the  best  manner  they  could,  without  know- 
ing him.  At  supper,  having  turned  the  conversation  upon  the  person  and  con- 
~^^— — - —  -  ■■  "  ^"^"^^ 
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daet  of  the  kin^^  they  Said  he  ^as  in  every  thing;  else  a  good  prince,  hot  that 
his  too  great  passion  for  hunting  made  him  neglect  the  anairs  of  the  kingdom, 
and  repose  too  much  confidence  in  his  courtiers,  whose  acticns  did  not  always 
correspond  with  the  goodness  of  his  intentions.  Antiochus  made  no  answer 
at  that  time.  >  The  next  day,  upon  the  arrival  of  his  train  at  the  cottage^  he 
was  known.  He  repeated  to  his  officers  what  had  passed  the  evening  before, 
and  told  them  by  way  of  reproach,  **  Since  I  have  taken  you  into  my  service; 
I  have  not  heard  a  truth  concerning  myself  til!  yesterday/^ 

Phraates  having  been  thrice  beaten  by  Antiochus,  at  last  released  Deme* 
trius,  and  sent  him  back  into  Syria  with  a  body  of  troops,  in  hopes  that  his 
return  would  occasion  such  troubles  as  would  induce  Antiochus  to  follow  him. 
But  after  the  massacre,  he  detached  a  party  of  horse  to  retake  him.  Deme- 
trius, who  apprehended,  a  countermand  of  that  nature,  had  marched  with  so 
much  diligence,  that  he  had  passed  the  Euphrates,  before  that  party  arrived 
upon  the  frontier.  In  this  manner  he  recovered  hb  dominions,  and  made 
CTeat  rejoicings  upon  that  occasion,  while  all  the  rest  of  Syria  were  in  tears, 
deploring  the  loss  of  the  army,  in  which  few  families  had  not  some  relation. 

Phraates  caused  the  body,  or  Antiochus  to  be  sought  for  among  the  dead, 
and  put  into  a  cofhn  of  silver.  He  sent  it  into  Syria  to  be  honourably  inter- 
red with  his  ancestors ;  and  having  found  one  of  his  daughters  among  the  cap- 
tives, he  was  struck  with  her  beauty,  and  married  her. 

Antiochus  being  dead,  Hyrcanus  took  advantage  of  the  troubles  and  divi- 
sions which  happened  throughout  the  whole  empire  of  Syria,  to  extend  his  do- 
minions, by  making  himself^master  of  many  places  of  Syria,  Phoenicia,  and 
Arabia,  which  lay  commodiously  for  him.  He  laboured  also  at  the  same  time 
to  render  himself  absolute  and  independent.  He  succeeded  so  well  in  that 
endeavour,  that  from  thenceforth  neither  himself  nor  any  of  his  descendants 
depended  in  the  least  upon  the  kings  of  Syria.  They  threw  off  entirely  the 
yoke  of  subjection,  and  even  that  of  homage.f 

Phraates,  elate  with  his  great  successes,  and  the  victory  he  had  ^ined,  was 
for  carrying  the  war  into  Syrian  to  revenge  the  invasion  of  his  dominions  by  An- 
tiochus. But,  while  he  was  making  preparations  for  that  expedition,  an  unex- 
pected war  broke  out  with  the  Scythians,  who  found  him  employment  enough  at 
'  home,  to  remove  all  thoughts  of  disquieting  others  abroad.  Finding  himself  vi- 
gorously pursued  by  Antiochus,  as  we  have  seen,  he  demanded  aid  of  that  peo- 
ple. When  they  arrived,  the  affmr  was  terminated,  and  having  no  farther  oc- 
casion for  them^  he  would  not  give  them  the  sums  he  had  engaged  to  pay  them. 
The  Scythians  immediately  turned  their  arms  against  himsdf,  to  avenge  them- 
selvjes  for  the  injustice  he  had  done  theni.t 

It  was  a  great  error  in  this  prince  to  have  disgusted  so  powerful  a  nation 
by  a  mean  and  sordid  avarice ;  and  he  committed  a  second,  no  less  considera- 
ble, in  the  war  itself.  To  strengthen  himself  against  that  nation,  he  sought  aid 
from  a  people  to  whom  he  had  made  himself  more  hateful  than  to  the  Scy- 
thians themselves ;  these  were  the  Gh*eek  foreign  troops,  who  had  been  in  the 
pay  of  Antiochus  in  the  }ast  war  against  him,  and  had  been  made  prisoners. 
Phraates  thought  proper  to  incorporate  them  into  his  own  troops ;  believing 
that  he  should  considerably  r^n force  them  by  that  means.  But  when  they 
saw  themselves  with  arms  in  their  hands,  they  were  resolved  to  be  revenged 
for  the  injuri\es  and.  ill  treatment  they  had  suffered  during  their  captivity ;  and 
as  soon  as  the  armies  engaged,  they  went  over  to  the  enemy,  and  gave  such 
a  turn  to  the  battle,  while  the  victory  was  in  suspense,  that  Phraates  was  de- 
feated with  a  great  slaughter  of  his  troops.  He  perisherf  in  the  pursuit,  toge* 
ther  with  almost  the  whole  of  his  army.  The  Scythians  and  the  Greeks  con 
tented  themselves  with  plundering  the  country,  and  then  retired  to  their  seve 
ral  homes.  _ 
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When  they  were  gone,  Artaban,  the  uncle  of  Phraates,  caused  huDadf  to  be 
crowned  kin^  of  the  Parihians.  He  was  killed  some  days  after  in  a  battle 
with  the  Thogarians,  another  Scythian  nation.  Mithridatcd  was  his  successor, 
who  for  his  glorious  actions  was  sumanied  the  Great. 

During  alCthese  revolutions  in  the  Scythian  and  Parthian  empires,  Ptolemy 
Physcon  did  not  alter  his  conduct  in  Egypt.  I  have  already  observed,  that 
on  his  marriage  with  his  sister  Cleopatra,  who  was  his  brother's  widow,  lie 
had  killed  the  son  she  had  by  his  brother,  in  her  arms,  on  the  very  day  of  tneir 
nuptials.  Afterwards,  having  taken  a  disgust  for  the  mother,  he  fell  passion- 
ately in  love  with  one  of  her  daughters  by  Philometer,  called  abo  Cleopatra. 
He  b^gan  by  violating  her,  and  then  married  her,  after  turning  away  her 
mother.* 

He  soon  made  himself  hated  also  by  the  new  inhabitants  of  Atexandria, 
whom  he  had  drawn  thither  to  repeople  it,  and  supply  the  place  of  those  whom 
his  first  cruelties  had  obliged  to  abandon  their  country.  To  put  them  out  of  a 
condition  to  do  him  injury,  he  resolved  to  have  the  throats  cut  of  all  the  young 
people  in  the  city,  in  whom  its  whole  force  consisted.  Fpr  that  purpose,  he 
caused  them  to  be  invested  one  day  by  his  forejgn  troops  in  the  place  of  ex- 
ercise, when  the  assembly  there  was  most  numerous,  and  put  them  all  to  the 
sword.  The  whole  people  ran  in  a  fury  to  set  fire  to  the  palace,  and  to  burn 
him  in  it;  but  he  had  quitted  it  before  they  arrived  there,  and  made  bis  escape 
into  Cyprus,  with  his  wife  Cleopatra,  and  his  son  Memphitis.  Upon  his  ar- 
rival there,  he  was  informed  that  the  people  of  Alexandria  had  put  the  govern- 
ment into  the  hands  of  Cleopatra,  whom  he  had  repudiated.  He  immedi- 
ately raised  troops  to  make  war  upon  the  new  queen  and  her  adherents. 

But,  apprehending  that  the  Alexandrians  would  make  his  son  king,  to 
whom  he  uad  ^iven  the  government  of  Cyrenaica,  he  caused  him  to  come  to 
him,  and  put  him  to  death  as  soon  as  be  arrived,  only  to  prevent  a  pretended 
danger,  which  had  no  foundation  but  in  his  falsely  alarmed  imagination.  That 
barbarity  enraged  eveiy  body  the  more  against  him.  They  pulled  down  and 
dashed  to  pieces  ail  his  statues  in  Alexandria.  He  believed  that  Cleopatra, 
whom  he  had  repudiated,  had  roused  the  people  to  this  action,  and  to  be  je- 
venged  of  her,  ordered  the  throat  of  Memphitis  to  be  cut,  a  young  prince 
whom  he  had  by  her,  of  great  beauty  and  hopes.  He  afterwards  caused  the 
body  to  be  cut  in  pieces,  and  put  into  a  chest,  with  the  head  entire,  that  it 
might  be  known,  and  sent  it  by  one  of  his  guards  to  Alexandria,  witn  orders 
to  wait  till  the  birth-day  of  that  princess,  which  approached,  and  was  to  he 
celebrated  with  gr^at  magnificence,  and  then  to  present  it  to  ner.  His  orders 
were  obeyed.  The  chest  was  delivered  to  her  in  the  midst  of  the  rejoicings 
of  the  feast,  which  were  immediately  changed  into  mourning  and  lamentations. 
The  horror  cannot  be  expressed,  which  the  view  of  that  sad  object  excited 
against  the  tyrant,  whose  monstrous  barbarity  had  perpetrated  so  unnatural 
and  extraordinary  a  crime.  The  abominable  present  was  exposed  to  the  viev 
of  the  public,  with  whom  it  had  the  same  effect  as  with  the  court,  who  had 
first  seen  that  sad  spectacle.  The  people  ran  to  their  arms,  and  nothing  was 
thought  of,  but  how  to  prevent  that  monster  from  ever  re-ascending  the  throne. 
An  army  was  formed,  and  the  command  of  it  given  to  Marsyas,  whom  the 
qiteen  had  appointed  general,  and  all  the  necessary  precautions  were  taken 
for  the  defence  of  the  country.! 

Ptolemy  Physcon,  having  raised  an  army  on  his  side,  gave  the  command 
of  it  to  Hegelochus,  and  sent  him  against  the  Alexandrians.  A  battle  was 
fought,  and  gained  by  Hegelochus ;  he  even  took  Marsyas  prisoner,  and  sent 
him  laden  with  chains  to  rhyscon.  It  was  expected  that  so  bloody  a  tyrant 
would  have  put  him  to  death  in  the  most  excruciating  torments,  but  he  acted 
m  a  quite  contrary  manner.     He  pardoned  him,  and  set  him  at  liberty ;  for, 
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Andft)^  by  expenence,  that  his  cruelties  only  drew  noisfortunes  upon  htRi»  he 

began  to  abate  in  them,  and  strove  to  acauire  honour  by  his  lenity.  Clebpa* 
tra,  reduced  to  jjeat  extremities  by  the  loss  of  her  army,  which  was  almost 
entirely  cut  to  pieces  in  the  pursuit,  sent  to  demand  aid  of  Demetrius,  kin?  of 
Syria,  who  had  married  her  eldest  dauiHiter  by  Philonieter,  and  promised  him 
the  crown  of  Egypt  for  his  reward.  Demetrius,  without  hesitation,  accepted 
that  proposal,  and  marched  with  all  his  troops,  and  laid  sie^e  to  Pelusium. 

That  prince  was  no  less  hated  by  the  Syrians  for  hisr  haughtiness,  tyranny 
and  excesses,  than  Physcon  by  the  Egyptians.  When  they  saw  him  at  a  dis- 
tance, employed  in  the  siege  of  Pelusium,  they  took  up  arms.  The  people 
of  Antioch  began,  and  after  them  those  of  Apamea ;  many  other  cities  or  Syria 
followed  their  example,  and  joined  with  them.  Demetrius  was  obliged  to  leave 
Egypt,  in  order  to  reduce  his  own  subjects  to  obedience.  Cleopatra,  destitute 
.  of  the  aid  she  expected  from  him,  embarked  with  all  her  treasures,  and  took 
refuge  with  her  daughter,  Cleopatra,  queen  of  Syria. 

This  Cleopatra  the  daughter  had  been  first  married  to  Alexander  Bala, 
and  afterwards  to  Demetrius,  in  the  lifetime  of  her  father  Philometer.  But 
Demetrius  having  been  taken  prisoner  by  the  Parthians,  and  detained  among 
them,  she  had  married  Antiochus  Sidet)&s,  the  brother  of  Demetrius.  After 
the  death  of  Sidetes,  she  returned  to  Demetrius  her  first  husband,  who  being 
set  at  liberty  by  the  rarthians,  had  repossessed  himself  of  Syria ;  she  kept  her 
court  at  Ptolemais,  wlieq  her  mother  came  to  her. 

Physcon,  as  soon  as  Cleopatra  had  abandoned  Alexandria,  returned  thither^ 
and  re-assumed  the  government.  For,  after  the  defeat  of  Marsyas,  and  the 
iSight  of  Cleopatra,  there  was  no  one  in  a  condition  to  oppose  him.  After  having 
employed  some  time  in  strengthening  himself,  to  revenge  the  invasion  of  De- 
metrius, he  set  up  an  impostor  against  him,  called  Alexander  Zebina.  He 
was  the  son  of  a  broker  of  Alexandria.  He  pretended  to  be  the  son  of  Alex- 
ander Bala,  and  that  the  crown  of  Syria  was  his  right,  Physcon  lent  him  an 
army  to  put  him  in  possession  of  it.  He  was  no  sooner  in  Syria,  than,  with- 
out examining  the  justice  of  his  pretensions,  the  people  came  in  crowds  to  join 
him,  out  of  their  hatred  to  Demetrius.  They  disregarded  who  was  to  be  their 
king,  provided  they  got  rid  of  Demetrius.* 

At  length  a  battle  decided  the  affair.  It  was  fought  near  Damascus  in  C<»- 
losyria.  Demetrius  was  entirely  defeated,  and  fled  to  Ptolemais,  where  his 
wife  Cleopatra  was.  She,  wha  had  always  s^  heart  his  marriase  with  Rho- 
doguna,  among  the  Parthians,  took  this  occasion  to  be  revenged,  and  caused 
tlie  gates  of  the  city  to  be  shut  against  him.  Would  not  one  think,  that  in  the 
age  of  whij^h  we  now  treat,  there  was  a  kind  of  dispute  and  emulation  between 
the  princes  and  princesses,  who  should  distinguish  themselves  most  by  wick- 
edness and  the  blackest  crimes  ?  Demetrius  was  obliged  to  fly  to  Tyre,  where 
he  was  killed.  After  his  death,  Cleopatra  reserved  to  herself  part  of  the  king 
dom :  Zebina  had  all  the  rest ;  and,  to  establish  himself  the  better,  made  a 
strict  alliance  with  Hyrcanus,  who,  as  an  able  statesman,  took  advantage  of 
these  divisions  to  strengthen  himself,  and  to  obtain  for  his  people  the  con- 
firmation of  their  liberty,  and  many  other  considerable  advantages,  which  ren- 
dered the  Jews  formidable  to  their  enemies. 

He  had  sent,  the  preceding  year,  an  embassy  to  Rome,  to  renew  the  treaty 
made  with  Simon  his  father.  The  senate  received  those  ambassadors  vfery 
graciously,  and  granted  them  all  they  demanded.  And  because  Antiochus 
Sidetes  had  made  war  against  the  Jews,  contrary  to  the  decree  of  the  Romans, 
and  his  alliance  with  Simon  5  that  he  had  taken  several  cities,  and  made  them 
pay  tribute  ibr  Gazara,  Joppa,  and  some  other  places,  which  he  had  ceded 
to  them ;  and  had  made  them  consent  by  force  to  a  disadvantageous  peace, 
by  besi^iog  the  city  .of  Jerusalem ;  upon  what  the  ambassadors  represented 
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Co  the  senate  on  these  beads,  they  condemned  all  that  had  been  done  in  laeh 
manner  arainst  the  Je\rs  from  the  treaty  made  with  Simon,  and  resolved  that 
Gazara,  Jr»ppa,  and  the  rest  of  the  places  taken  from  them  by  the  Syrians,  or 
which  had  been  made  tributary,  contrary  to  the  tenor  of  that  treaty,  should 
be  restored  to  them,  and  exempted  from  all  homage,  tribute,  or  other  sub- 
iectjon.  It  was  also  concluded,  that  the  Syrians  should  make  amends  for  all 
losses  which  the  Jews  had  sustained  from  them  in  contravention  of  the  senate's 
regulations  in  the  treaty  concluded  with  Simon ;  in  fine,  that  the  kings  of 
Syria  should  renounce  their  pretended  right  to  march  their  troops  upon  the 
territories  of  the  Jews.* 

At  the  time  we  speak  of,  incredible  swarms  of  grasshoppers  laid  Africa 
waste  in  an  unheard-of  manner.  They  eat  up  all  the  fruits  of  the  earth,  and 
afterwards,  being  carried  by  the  wind  into  the  sea,  their  dead  txKJies  were 
thrown  by  the  wavey  upon  the  shore,  where  they  rotted,  and  infected  the  air 
to  such  a  degree,  that  they  occasioned  a  pestilence,  which  carried  off  in  Libya, 
Cyrenaica,  and  some  other  parts  of  Africa,  more  than  eight  hundred  thou- 
sand souIs.t 

We  have  said,  that  Cleopat^-a  had  possessed  herself  of  part  of  the  kingdom  of 
Syria,  at  the  death  of  Demetrius  Nicator,  her  husband.  He  left  two  sons  by 
that  princess,  the  eldest  of  whom,  called  Seleucus,  conceived  hopes  of  ascend- 
ing the  throne  of  his  father,  and  accordingly  caused  himself  to  be  declared 
king.  His  ambitious  mother  was  for  reigning  alone,  and  was  very  much  offended 
with  her  son's  intention  of  establishing  himself  to  her  prejudice.  She  had  also 
reason  to  fear,  that  he  might  desire  to  avenge  his  father's  death,  of  which  it 
k  was  well  known  she  had  been  the  cause.  She  killed  him  with  her  own  hands, 
by  plunging  a  dagger  into  his  breast.  He  reigned  only  one  year.  It  is  hardly 
conceivable,  how  a  woman  and  a  mother,  could  be  capable  of  committing  so 
horrid  and  excessive  a  crime ;  but  when  some  unjust  passion  takes  possession 
of  the  heart,  it  becomes  the  source  of  every  kind  of  guilt.  However  gentle  it 
may  appear,  it  does  not  hesitate  to  arm  itself  with  poniards,  and  have  recourse 
to  poison ;  because  urgent  for  the  attainment  of  its  ends,  it  has  a  natural  tendency 
to  destroy  every  thing  which  opposes  that  view.t 

Zebina  had  made  himself  master  of  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Syria.  Three  of 
his  principal  officers  revolted  ao^ainst  him,  and  declared  for  Cleopatra.  They 
took  the  city  of  Laodicia,  and  resolved  to  defend  that  place  against  him.  But 
he  found  means  to  reconcile  them. .  They  submitted,  and  he  pardoned  them 
with  the  most  uncommon  clemency  and  greatness  of  soul,  and  without  doing 
them  any  hurt.  This  pretended  prince  had  in  reality  an  exceeding  good  heart. 
He  received  all  who  approached  him  in  the  most  affable  and  engaging  m^- 
ner,so  that  he  acquired  the  love  of  all  men,  and  even  of  those  who  abnorred 
the  imposture  by  which  he  had  usurped  the  crown. 

Mithridates  Evergetes,king  of  Pontus,  died  this  j'ear ;  he  was  assassinated 
by  his  own  servants.  His  son,  who  succeeded  him,  was  the  famous  Mithri- 
dates  Eupator,  who  disputed  so  long  the  empire  of  Asia  with  the  Romans,  and 
supported  a  war  of  almost  thirty  years  duration  against  them.  He  was  but 
twelve  years  of  age  when  his  father  died.  I  shall  make  his  history  a  separate 
article. 

Cleopatra,  after  having  killed  her  eldest  son,  believed  it  her  interest  to  make 
a  titular  kinff,  under  whose  name  she  might  conceal  the  authority  she  intended 
to  retain  entirely  to  herself.  She  rightly  distinguished,  that  a  warlike  people, 
accustomed  to  being  governed  by  kings,  would  always  regard  the  throne  as 
vacant  while  filled  only  by  a  princess,  and  that  they  would  not  fail  to  offer 
it  to  any  prince  who  would  lay  claim  to  it.  She,  therefore,  caused  her  other  son, 
Aniiocnus,  to  return  from  Athens^  whither  she  had  sent  him  for  his  education, 
and  ordered  him  to  be  declared  kmg  as  soon  as  he  arrived.     But  that  was  no 
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more  than  an  empty  title.  She  gave  him  no  share  in  tlie  a flhtra  of  t!ie  f^ovem- 
ment ;  and  as  that  prince  was  very  youne,  beings  no  more  than  twenty  yean 
of  ag«,  he  quietly  suffered  her  to  fi;overn  for  some  time.  To  disting^uish  him 
from  other  princes  of  the  name  of  Antiochus,  he  was  generally  called  by  the 
sarnaroe  of  Grypus,*  taken  from  his  great  nose.  Josephus  calls  him  Philo- 
meter;  but  that  prince  in  his  medals  took  the  title  of  Epiphanes.t 

Zebina  having  well  established  himself,  after  the  death  of  Demetrius  Nica* 
tor,  in  the  possession  of  part  of  the  Syrian  empire,  Physcon,  who  locked  upon 
him  as  his  creature,  insisted  upon  his  doing  nim  homage  for  it.  Zebina  re- 
fused in  direct  terms  to  comply  with  that  demand.  Physcon  resolved  to  throw 
him  down  as  he  had  set  him  up,  and  having  accommodated  all  diflerence  with 
his  niece  Cleopatra,  he  sent  a  considerable  army  to  the  assistance  of  Qrypus. 
and  gave  him  his  daughter  Tryphena  in  marriage.  Grypus,  by  means  or 
this  aid,  defeated  Zebina,  and  obliged  him  to  retire  to  Antioch.  The  latter 
formed  a  design,  of  plundering  the  temple  of  Jupiter,  to  defray  the  expenses 
of  the  war.  On  its  being  discovered,  the  inhabitants  rose,  and  drove  bim  out 
of  the  city.  He  wandered  some  thne  about  the  country  from  place  to  place, 
but  was  taken  at  last,  and  put  to  death.| 

After  the  defeat  and  death  of  Zebina,  Antiochus  Grypus.  bclievinehimself 
of  sufficient  years,  resolved  to  take  the  government  upon  himself.  The  am- 
bitious Cleopatra,  who  saw  her  power  diminished,  and  her  grandeur  eclipsed 
by  that  means,  could  not  suffer  it.  To  render  herself  again  absolute  mistress 
of  the  government  of  Syria,  she  resolved  to  rid  herself  of  Grypus,  as  she  had 
already  of  his  brother  Seleucns.  and  to  give  the  crown  to  another  of  her  sons 
by  Antiochus  Sidetes,  under  whom,  being  an  infant,  she  was  in  hopes  of  pos- 
sessing the  royal  authority  for  many  years,  and  of  taking  such  measures  as 
might  establish  her  during  her  life.  This  wicked  woman  prepared  a  poisoned 
draught  for  that  purpose,  which  she  presented  to  Grypus  one  day  as  he  re- 
turned very  warm  from  some  exercise.  But  that  prince,  having  been  apprized 
of  her  design,  desired  her  first,  by  way  of  respect,  to  drink  the  cup  herself; 
and  upon  her  obstinate  refusal  to  do  it,  havingr  called  in  some  witnesses,  he 
gave  her  to  understand,  that  the  only  mea;is  sne  had  to  clear  herself  of  the 
suspicion  conceived  of  her,  was  to  drink  the  liquor  she  had  presented  to  him. 
That  unhappy  woman,  who  found  herself  without  evasion  or  resource,  swal- 
lowed the  draught.  The  poison  had  its  effect  immediatel^^and  delivered  Syria 
from  a  monster,  who,  by  her  unheard-of  crimes,  had  been  so  long  the  scourge 
f  the  state.  She  had  been  the  wife  of  three  kings  of  Syria,  and  the  mother 
of  four.§  She  had  occasioned  the  death  of  two  of  her  husbands ;.  and  of  her 
children,  she  had  murdered  one  with  her  own  hands,  and  would  have^  de- 
sftoyed  Grypus  by  the  poison  he  had  made  her  drink  herself.  That  prince 
afterwards  applied  himself  with  success  to  the  affairs  of  the  public,  and  reigned 
several  years  in  peace  and  tranquillity,  till  his  brother  Antiochus  of  Cyzicum 
occasioned  the  troubles  we  shall  relate  hereafler.il 

Ptolemy  Physcon,  king  of  Egypt,  after  having  reigned  twenty-nine  years 
from  the  death  of  his  brother  Philometer,  died  at  last  in  Alexandria.  ^  No 
reign  was  ever  more  tyrannical,  nor  abounded  more  with  crimes  than  his.^ 

SRCTIOir  ri.— -PTOL&MT  LATHTRVS  SUCCBRDS  PHYSCON.    CONTINUATION  OF  TIOI 

WARS  IN  bVRIA  AND  EGYPT. 

Physcon  at  his  death  left  three  sons.  The  first,  named  Apion,  was  a  na- 
tural son,  whom  he  had  by  a  concubine.  The  two  others  were  legitimate,  and 
th^  children  of  his  niece  Cleopatra,  whom  he  married  after  having  repudiated 


*  Tfut'of,  in  Greek,  signifies  a  man  with  an  aqailioe  note. 

t  A.  M.  3881.    Ant.  J.  C.  123.  %  A.  M.  3883.    Ant  J.  C.  139. 

$  The  three  ktngt  of  Syria,  who  had  been  her  bosUandt,  were  Alexander  Bala,  Demetrius  Nieator.  and 

Antiochus  Sidetes.    Her  four  sons  were  Antiochus,  by  Alexander  Bala;  Seleucus  and  Antiochns  Qrjfmt 

Wj  Demetrius ;  and  Antiochns  the  Cygicenian,  br  Antiochus  Sidetes. 
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her  mother*  The  eldeiC  was  called  Lathynn,  and  the  other  Alexander.  He 
left  the  kingdom  of  Cyrenaica  by  will  to  Apion,  and  Effypt  to  his  widow 
Cleopatra,  and  either  of  his  two  sons  whom  she  should  think  proper  to  choose. 
Cleopatra,  belyevinr  that  Alexander  would  be  the  most  subservient  to  her, 
resolved  to  choose  him ;  but  the  people  would  not  suffer  the  eldest  to  lose  his 
right  of  birth^  and  obliged  the  queen  to  recall  him  from  Cyprus,  whither  she 
bad  caused  him  to  be  banished  by  his  father,  and  to  associate  nim  with  her 
on  the  throne.  Before  she  would  suffer  him  to  take  possession  of  the  crown, 
ihe  obliged  him  to  repudiate  his  eldest  sister  Cleopatra,  whom  he  passionately 
bved,  and  to  take  Selena,  his  youngest  sister,  for  whom  he  had  no  inclina- 
tion.   Dispositions  of  this  kind  promise  no  veiy  pacific  reijgn,* 

At  his  coronation  he  took  the  title  of  Soter.  Some  authors  giye  him  that 
>f  Philometer ;  but  the  generality  of  historians  dbtinguish  him  by  the  name  of 
Lathyrus.t  a  kind  of  nickname,  nobody  dared  to  give  him  in  his  own  time. 

Antiocnus  Grypus,  king  of  Syria,  was  making  preparations  for  invading 
Judea,  when  a  civil  war  broke  out  to  employ  him,  fomented  by  Antiochus  of 
Cyzicum.  his  brother  by  the  mother's  side.  He  was  the  son  of  Antiochus  Si- 
i'etes,  and  born  while  Demetrius  was  prisoner  amone  the  Parthians.  When 
Demetrius  returned,  and  repossessed  nimself  of  his  aominions  after  the  death 
of  Antiochus  Sidetes,  his  mother,  out  of  regard  for  his  safety,  had  sent  him  to 
Cyzicum,  a  city  situated  upon  the  Propontis,  in  Asia  Minor,  where  he  was 
educated  under  the  care  of  a  faithful  eunuch,  named  Craterus,  to  whom  she  had 
entrusted  him.  From  thence  he  was  called  the  Cyzicenian.  Grypus,  to  whom 
he  rave  umbrage,  wbhed  to  have  him  poisoned.  His  design  was  discovered, 
and  the  Cyzicenian  was  compelled  to  take  up  arms  in  his  own  defence,  and 
to  endeavour  to  make  good  his  pretensions  to  the  crown  of  Syria.| 

Cleopatra,  whom  Lgthyrus  had  been  obliged  to  repudiate,  finding  herself 
at  her  own  oisposal.  married  the  Cyzicenian.  She  brought  dim  an  army  for 
her  dowry,  to  assist  nim  against  his  competitor.§  Their  forces  by  that  means, 
bein^  very  nearly  equal,  the  two  brothers  came  to  a  battle,  in  which  the  Cy- 
zicenian having  the  misfortune  to  be  defeated,  retired  to  Antioch.  He  left  his 
wife  for  security  in  that  place,  and  went  himself  to  raise  new  troops  for  the 
reinforcement  of  his  army.H 

But  Grypus  immediately  laid  siege  to  the  city,  and  took  it.  Tryphena,  bis 
wife,  wvs  very  earnest  with  him  to  put  Cleopatra,  his  prisoner,  into  her  hands. 
Though  her  sister  by  father  and  mother,  she  was  so  excessively  enraged  at 
her  for  having  married  their  enemy,  and  given  him  an  army  against  them, 
that  she  resolved  to  deprive  her  of  life.  Cleopatra  had  taken  refuge  in  a  sanc- 
tuary, which  was  held  inviolable ;  Grypus  would  not  show  a  complaisance  for 
his  wife,  which  he  saw  would  be  attended  with  fatal  effects  from  the  violence 
of  her  rage.  He  alleged  to  her  the  sanctity  of  the  asylum  where  her  sister 
had  taken  refuge ;  and  represented,  that  her  death  would  neither  be  of  use  to 
them,  nor  prejudicial  to  the  Cyzicenian;  that  in  all  the  civil  or  foreign  wars, 
whorein  his  ancestors  had  been  engaged,  it  had  never  been  known,  after  vic- 
tory, that  any  cruelty  had  been  exercised  against  the  women,  especially  to 
near  relations ;  that  Cleopatra  was  her  sister,  and  his  near  relation  ;ir  that 
therefore  he  desired  her  to  speak  no  more  of  her  to  him,  because  he  could  by 
no  means  consent  to  her  being  treated  with  any  severities.     Tryphena,  far 

'  *  A.  M.  8887.  Ant.  J.  C.  1 17.  Justin.  1.  xzxix.  c  4,  5.  Appian.  in  Mitbrid.  tub  finem.  et  io  Sfr.  P. 
152.  Strab.  1.  xvii.  p.  795.  Plin.  1.  il.  c.  67.  et  1.  ▼!.  c.  30.  Porphyr.  in  Grtec.  Euseb.  Scfclig.  JoiefO- 
Antiq.  I.  xiii.  c.  18.     Diod.  in  Excerpt.     Valet,  p.  385. 

t  Ax9vf9f  sis^nifiet  a  kind  of  pea,  called  In  l«atio  ••  cieer,*'  from  which  came  the  turoame  of  Cicero. 
Latbyrut  must  hare  had  some  very  visible  mark  of  this  sort  upon  his  face,  or  the  name  would  have  been 
inconsistent  {  A.  M.  8890.    Ant.  J.  C.  114. 


^  Ai     ■  ^ Jypri'' instead  of  "  Grypi, 

Dlies,  that  CUopatra  had  an  arror  in  Cyprus.  ||  A.  M.  3891.    Ant.  J.C.U 
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from  3^idiiig  to  his  reasons,  became  more  vident  by  ccme^viDg  jealousy ;  and 

imagining  that  it  was  not  from  the  motive  of  compassion,  but  love,  that  her 
husband  took  the  part  of  the  unfortunate  princess  in  such  a  manner,  she  there^ 
fore  sent  soldiers  into  the  temple,  who  could  not  tear  her  in  any  other  manner 
from  the  altar,  than  by  cutting  off  her  hands  with  which  she  embraced  it  Cleo- 
patra expired,  uttering  a  thousand  curses  against  the  parricides  who  were  the 
authors  of  her  death,  and  imploring  the  god,  in  whose  sight  so  barbarous  a 
cruelty  was  committed,  to  avenge  her  upon  them.* 

But,  the  other  Cleopatra,  the  common  mother  of  the  two  sisters,  did  not 
seem  to  be  affected  at  all  with  eitlier  the  fate  of  the  one,  or  the  crime  of  the 
other.  Her  heart,  which  was  solely  susceptible  of  ambition,  was  so  taken  up 
with  the  desire  of  reigning,  that  she  had  no  other  thoughts  than  of  the  means 
of  supporting  herself  in  Egypt,  and  of  retaining  an  absolute  authority  in  her 
own  hands  during  her  life.  To  strengthen  herself  the  better,  she  gave  the 
kingdom  of  Cyprus  to  Alexander,  her  youngest  son,  in  order  to  draw  from 
him  the  assistance  she  might  have  occasion  for,  in  case  Lathyrus  should  ever 
dispute  the  authority  she  was  determined  to  keep. 

The  death  of  Cleopatra  in  Syria  did  not  long  remain  unpunished.  The  Cy« 
Eicenian  returned  at  the  head  of  a  new  army,  to  give  his  brother  battle  a  se- 
cond time,  defeated  him.  and  took  Tryphena,  upon  whom  he  inflicted  the 
torments  which  her  cruelty  to  her  sister  had  well  deserved.! 

Grypus  was  obliged  to  abandon  Syria  to  the  victor.  He  retired  to  Aspen- 
dus  in  Pamphylia,  which  occasioned  bis  being  sometimes  called  in  history  the 
Aspendian,  but  returned  a  year  after  into  Syria,  and  repossessed  himsdf  of 
it.  The  two  brothers  at  length  divided  that  empire  between  them.  The  Cy- 
zicenian  had  Coelosyria  and  Phoenicia,  and  tooK  up  his  residence  at  Damas- 
cus. Grypus  had  all  the  rest,  and  kept  his  court  at  Antioch,  with  great  luxury, 
and  many  other  excesses.]; 

While  the  two  brothers  were  exhausting  their  forces  against  one  another, 
or  indolently  dozing,  after  the  peace,  in  luxurious  ease,  J^hn  Hyrcanus  aug- 
mented his  wealth  and  power ;  and  seeing  that  he  had  nothing  to  fear  from 
them,  undertook  to  reduce  the  city  of  Samaria.  He  sent  Aristobulus  and  An- 
tigonus,  two  of  his  sons,  to  lay  siege  to  that  place.  The  Samaritans  demanded 
aid  of  the  Cyzicenian,  king  of  Damascus,  who  Qiarched  thither  at  the  head 
of  an  army.  The  two  brothers  quitted  their  lines,  and  a  battle  ensued^  wherein 
Antiochus  was  defeated,  and  pursued  as  far. as  Scythopolis,  escapmg  with 
great  difficuhy.§ 

The  two  brothers,  after  this  victory,  returned  to  the  siege,  and  pressed  the 
city  so  vigorously,  that  it  was  obliged  a  second  time  to  send  to  tne  Cyzice- 
nian, to  solicit  him  to  come  a^hi  to  its  aid.  But  he  had  not  troops  enough 
to  undertake  the  raisine  of  the  siese ;  and  Lathyrus,  king  of  Egypt,  was  treated 
with  upon  the  same  head,  who  furnished  six  thousand  men,  contrary  to  the 
opinion  of  Cleopatra  his  mother.  As  Chelcias  and  Ananias,  two  Jews,  were 
her  favourites,  both  ministers  and  generals,  the  sons  of  Onias,  who  built  the 
temple  of  Egypt,  these  two  ministers,  who  entirely  governed  her,  influenced 
her  in  favour  of  their  nation,  and  out  of  regard  for  them  she  would  not  do  any 
thing  to  the  prejudice  of  the  Jews.  She  was  almost  resolved  to  depose  La- 
thyrus for  having  engaged  in  this  war  without  her  consent,  and  even  against 
ner  wilLH 

When  the  auxiliary  troops  of  Egypt  arrived,  the  Cyzicenian  joined  them 
with  his.  He  was  afraid  to  attack  the  besieging  army,  and  contented  him- 
self with  flying  parties  and^excursions,^  i-ayage  the  country  by  way  of  diver- 
sion, and  to  compel  the  enemy  to  raise  the  siege,  in  order  to  defend  themselves 
I        ■  ■  ■      -  II  i.iii      -  — ■-       .  ■ .  ■  —  ■-,.,, 

•  Sed  quaDto  Grrput  •)>Duit,  taota  fuewr  maliebri  pertinacia  accen^itur^  ratanon  misericordte  hiee  v«ib% 
f«d  amoris  essi%— Ju«tm.  t  A.  M.  3892.    Ant.  J.  C.  113. 
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at  home.  Bat  seeing  that  the  Jewish  army  did  not  move,  and  that  his  own 
was  much  diminished  by  the  defeat  of  some  parties,  desertion,  and  other  ac- 
cidents, he  thought  it  improper  to  expose  his  person  by  continuing  in  the  field 
with  an  army  so  much  weakened,  and  retired  to  Tripoli.  He  left  the  com- 
mand of  his  troops  to  two  of  his  best  generals,  Callimander  and  Epicrates. 
The  first  was  killed  in  a  rash  enterprise^  in  which  his  whole  party  perished 
with  him.  Epicrates.  seeing  no  hopes  of  success,  had  no  farther  thoughts  but 
of  serving  his  private  mterest  in  theT)est  manner  he  could  in  the  present  situa- 
tion of  aflairs.  He  treated  secretly  with  Hyrcanus,  and,  for  a  sum  of  money, 
put  Scythopolis  into  his  hands,  with  all  the  other  places  which  the  Syrians 
possessed  in  the  country^  without  regard  to  his  duty,  honour  and  reputation ; 
and  all  for  a  very  inconsiderable  sum. 

Samaria,  destitute  of  all  appearance  of  relief,  was  obliged,  after  haTing 
8us:ained  a  siege  for  a  year,  to  surrender  at  last  to  Hyrcanus,  who  imme- 
diately ordered  it  to  be  demolished.  The  walls  of  the  city,  and  the  houses 
of  the  inhabitants,  were  entirely  razed  and  laid  level  with  the  ground ;  and, 
to  prevent  its  being  rebuilt,  he  caused  larj^e  and  deep  ditches  to  be  cut  through 
the  new  plain  where  the  city  had  stood,  mto  which  water  was  turned.  It  was 
wot  re-established  till  the  time  of  Herod,  who  gave  the  new  city  which  he 
caused  to  be  rebuilt  there,  the  name  of  Sebaslos,*  in  honour  of  Augustus. 

Hyrcanus  saw  himself  at  that  time  master  of  all  Judea,  Galilee,  Samaria, 
and  of  many  places  upon  the  frontiers,  and  became  thereby  one  of  the  most 
considerable  princes  of  his  time.  None  of  his  neighbours  dared  to  attack  him 
anj'  more,  and  he  passed  the  rest  of  his  days  in  perfect  tranquillity  with  re- 
gard to  foreign  affairs. 

But  toward  the  close  of  his  life  he  did  not  find  the  same  repose  at  home. 
The  Pharisees,  a  violent  and  rebellious  sect,  cave  him  much  difficulty.  By 
an  affected  profession  of  an  attachment  to  the  Taw,  and  a  severity  of  manners, 
they  had  acquired  a  reputation  which  gave  them  great  sway  among  the  peo- 
ple. Hyrcanus  had  endeavoured,  by  all  sorts  of  favours,  to  engage  them  in 
his  interests.  Besides,  having  been  educated  among  them,  and  having  always 
professed  to  be  of  their  sect,  he  had  protected  and  served  them  upon  all  occa- 
sions ;  and  to  make  them  more  firmly  his  adherents,  not  long  before  he  had 
invited  the  heads  of  them  to  a  magnificent  entertainment,  in  which  he  made 
a  speech  to  them,  highly  capable  of  affecting  rational  minds.  He  represented, 
that  it  had  always  been  his  intention,  as  they  well  knew,  to  be  just  in  his 
actions  toward  men,  and  to  do  all  things  in  regard  to  God  that  might  be  agreea- 
ble to  him,  according  to  the  doctrine  taught  by  the  Pharisees :  that  he  conjured 
them,  therefore,  if  they  saw  that  he  departed  in  any  thing  from  the  great  end 
be  proposed  to  himself  in  those  two  rules,  that  they  would  give  him  their  in- 
structions, that  he  might  amend  and  correct  his  errors.  Such  a  disposition  is 
highly  laudable  in  princes,  and  in  all  men ;  but  it  should  be  attended  with  pru- 
dence and  discernment.* 

The  whole  assembly  applauded  this  discourse,  and  hij^hly  praised  him  for 
St.  One  man  only,  named  Eleazar,  of  a  turbulent  and  seditious  spirit,  rose  up, 
and  spoke  to  him  to  this  effect :  ^  Since  you  desire  that  the  truth  should  be 
told  you  with  freedom,  if  you  would  prove  yourself  just,  renounce  the  high- 
priesthood,  and  content  yourself  with  civil  government."  Hyrcanus  was  sur- 
prised, and  asked  him  what  reasons  he  had  to  give  him  such  counsel.  Eleazar 
replied,  that  it  was  known,  from  the  testimony  of  ancient  persons,  worthy  of 
belief,  that  his  mother  was  a  captive,  and  that,  as  the  son  of  a  stranger  Jie  was 
incapable  by  the  law  of  holdlne  that  o(hce.  If  the  fact  had  been  true,  Eleazar 
would  have  had  reason ;  for  the  law  was  express  in  that  point :  but  it  was  a 
false  supposition,  and  a  mere  calumny ;  and  all  who  were  present  extremely 
blamed  him  for  advancing  it,  and  expressed  great  indignation  on  that  account.) 
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This  adrentnre,  howcvery  occasioned  great  troubles.  Hyreanus  was  highly 
incensed  at  so  insolent  an  attempt  to  defame  his  mother,  and  call  in  question 
the  purity  of  his  birth,  and,  in  consequence,  his  right  to  the  high-priesthood. 
Jonathan,  his  intimate  friend,  and  a  zealous  Sadducee,  took  advantage  of  this 
opportunity  to  incense  him  against  the  whole  party,  and  to  bring  him  over  to 
that  of  the  Sadducees. 

Two  powerful  sects  in  Judea,  who  were  directly  opposhe  to  each  other  in 
opinions  and  interests,  entirely  divided  the  state;  that  of  the  Pharisees,  and  that 
of  the  Sadducees.  The  first  prided  themselves  on  an  exact  observance  of 
the  law  ;  to  which  they  added  a  great  number  of  traditions,  which  they  pre* 
tended  to  have  received  from  their  ancestors,  and  to  which  tney  more  strictly 
adhered  than  to  the  law  itself,  though  often  contrary  to  each  other.  They 
acknowledged  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  and  in  consequence,  anoth/er  life 
after  this.  They  affected  a  show  of  virtue,  regularity,  and  austerity,  which 
acquired  them  great  consideration  with  the  people.  But  under  that  specious 
appearance,  they  concealed  the  greatest  vices :  sordid  avarice,  insupportable 
pride,  an  insatiable  thirst  of  honours  and  distinctions ;  a  violent  desire  of 
ruling  alone ;  an  envy  that  rose  almost  to  fury  against  all  merit  but  their  own ; 
an  irreconcilable  hatred  for  s^l  who  presumed  to  contradict  them ;  a  spirit 
of  revenge  capable  of  the  most  horrid  excesses ;  and,  what  was  their  still  more 
distinguishing  characteristic,  and  outdid  all  the  rest,  a  black  hypocrisy,  which 
always  wore  the  mask  of  religion.  The  Sadducees  rejected  the  Pharisaical 
traditions  with  contempt,  denied  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  and  the  resur- 
rection of  the  body,  and  admitted  no  felicity  but  that  to  be  enjoyed  in  this  life. 
The  rich  people,  nobility,  and  most  of  those  who  composed  the  Sanhedrim, 
that  is  to  say,  the  great  council  of  the  Jews,  in  which  the  affairs  of  state  and 
of  religion  were  determined,  were  of  the  latter  sect. 

Jonathan,  therefore,  to  bring  over  Hyreanus  to  his  party,  insinuated  to  him, 
that  what  had  passed  was  not  the  mere  suggestion  of  Eleazar,  but  a  trick  con^ 
certed  by  the  whole  cabal,  o(  which  Eleazar  had  only  been  the  tool ;  and  that 
to  convince  him  of  the  truth,  he  had  only  to  consult  them  upon  the  punish- 
ment which  the  calumniator  deserved ;  that  he  would  find,  if  he  thongnt  fit  to 
make  th^  experiment,  by  their  conduct  in  favour  of  the  criminal,  that  they 
were  all  of  them  his  accomplices.  Hyreanus  followed  his  advice,  and  con- 
sulted the  principle  of  the  Pharisees  upon  the  punishment  due  to  him,  who  had 
so  grossly  defamed  the  prince  and  high-priest  of  his  people,  expecting  that 
they  would  undoubtedly  condemn  him  to  die.  But  their  answer  was,  that 
calumny  was  not  a  capital  crime ;  and  that  all  the  punishment  he  deserved, 
was  to  be  scourged  and  imprisoned.  So  much  lenity,  in  so  heinous  a  case, 
made  Hyreanus  believe  all  that  Jonathan  had  insinuated;  and  he  became  the 
mortal  enemy  of  the  whole  sect  of  the  Pharisees.  He  prohibited,  by  a  decree, 
the  observation  of  the  rules  founded  upon  their  pretended- tradition ;  inflicted 
penalties  upon  such  as  disobeyed  that  ordinance ;  and  abandoned  their  party 
entirely,  to  throw  himself  into  that  of  the  Sadducees,  their  enemies. 

Hyreanus  did  not  long  survive  this  storm :  he  died  the  year  following,  after 
having  been  high-priest  and  prince  of  the  Jews  twenty-nine  years.*    . 

Not  to  interrupt  the  history  of  other  kingdoms,  I  shall  reserve  the  greatest 
part  of  what  regards  the  successors  of  Hyreanus  for  the  article  in  ^hich  I 
shall  treat  the  history  of  the  Jews  separately. 

We  have  seen  that  Ptolemy  Lathyrus  had  sent  an  army  into  Palestine  to 
aid  Samaria,  contrary  to  the  advice  of  his  mother,  and  notwithstanding  her 
opposition.t  She  carried  her  resentment  so  far  upon  this  attempt,  and  some 
others  of  a  like  nature,  against  her  authority,  that  she  took  his  wife  Selena 
from  him, by  whom  he  had  two  Sons,  who  both  died  before  him,  and  obliged 
him  to  quit  Egypt.   Her  plan  for  doing  this  was,  to  have  some  of  his  favourite 

eunuchs  wounded,  and  produced  in  an  assembly  of'the  people  at  Alexandria. 
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She  caused  it  to  be  re|>OTted,  that  he  had  used  tl»e»  so  barimroiMly  for  hav 

ing  endeavoured  to  defend  her  against  bis  violence,  and  inflamed  the  people 
so  much  by  this  fiction,  which  convinced  them  that  he  designed  to  kill  her, 
that  tliey  immediately  rose  against  Lathyrus,  and  would  have  torn  him  in 
pieces,  if  he  had  not  escaped  from  the  port  in  a  ship,  which  set  sail  as  soon  as 
he  got  on  board.  Cleopatra  sent  soon  after  for  Alexander,  her  youngest  son, 
to  whom  she  had  given  the  kingdom  of  Cyprus,  and  made  nim  king  of  Egypt 
in  his  brother's  stead,  whom  she  obliged  to  content  himself  with  the  kingdom 
of  Cvprus,  which  the  other  quitted. 

Alexander,  king  of  the  Jews,  after  having  put  the  internal  affairs  of  his  king- 
dom  in  good  order,  marched  against  the  people  of  Ptolemais,  beat  them,  and 
obliged  them  to  shut  themselves  up  within  their  walls,  where  he  besieged  them. 
They  sent  to  demand  aid  of  Lathyrus,  who  went  thither  in  person.  But  the 
besieged  changing  their  sentiments,  from  the  apprehension  of  having  him  for 
their  master,  Lathy rus  dissembled  his  resentment  for  the  present.  He  was 
on  the  point  of  concluding  a  treaty  with  Alexander,  whea^ he  was  apprized  that 
the  latter  was  negotiating  secretly  with  Cleopatra,  to  engage  her  to  join  him 
with  all  her  forces,  in  order  to  drive  him  out  of  Palestine.  Lathyrus  became 
his  declared  enemy ;  and  resolved  to  do  him  all  the  injury  he  could.* 

The  next  year  he  did  not  fail  in  that  point  He  divided  his  army  into  two 
bodies,  and  detached  one  of  them,  under  the  command  of  one  of  his  generals, 
to  lay  siege  to  Ptulemais,  with  which  place  he  had  reason  to  be  dissatisfied ; 
and  with  the  other  marched  in  person  against  Alexander.  The  inhabitants 
of  Gaza  had  supplied  Lathyrus  with  a  considerable  number  of  troops.  A 
bloody  battle  was  fought  between  them  upon  the  banks  of  the  Jordan.  Alex- 
ander lost  thirty  thousand  men,  without  incjuding  the  prisoners  taken  by  La- 
thyrus after  the  victory. 

A  most  cruel  and  horrid  action  is  related  of  Lathyrus  upon  this  occasion. 
The  evening  of  the  day  on  which  he  gained  this  battle,  in  eoing  to  take  up 
his  quarters  in  the  neighbouring  villages,  he  found  them  fuR  of  women  and 
children,  and  caused  them  all  to  be  put  to  the  sword,  and  their  bodies  to  fa^ 
cut  in  pieces,  and  put  jnto  cauldrons,  as  if  he  intended  to  make  his  army  sup 
upon  tnem.  His  design  was  to  have  it  believed,  that  his  troops  eat  human 
flesh,  to  spread  the  greater  terror  throughout  the  country.  Could  one  believe 
such  a  barbarity  possible,  or  that,  any  man  should  ever  conceive  so  wild  a 
thought?  Josepbus  reports  this  fact  upon  the  authority  of  Strabo,  and  ano- 
ther author. 

Lathyrus,  after  the  defeat  of  Alexander,  not  having  any  enemy  in  the  field, 
ravaged  and  laid  waste  all  the  low  country.  Without  the  succours  brought 
by  Cleopatra  the  following  year,  Alexander  would  have  been  undone ;  for, 
after  so  considerable  a  loss,  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  retrieve  his  affairs, 
and  make  head  against  his  enemy. 

That  princess  saw  plainly,  that  if  Lathyrus  made  himself  master  of  Judea 
and  Phoenicia,  he  would  be  in  a  condition  to  enter  Egypt,  and  to  dethrone 
her ;  and  that  it  was  necessary  to  put  a  stop  to  his  progress.  For  that  pur- 
pose she  raised  an  army,  and  gave  tne  command  of  it  to  Chelcias  and  Ana* 
nias,  the  two  Jews  of  whom  we  have  spoken  before.!  She  fitted  out  a  fleet 
at  the  same  time,-  to  transport  her  troops ;  and  embarking  with  them  herself, 
landed  in  Phoenicia.  She  carried  with  her  a  great  sum  of  money,  and  her 
rrchest  jeweb.  For  their  security,  in  case  of  accident,  she  chose  the  isle  of 
Cos  for  their  repository,  and  sent  thither,  at  the  same  time, her  grandson  Alex- 
der,  the  son  of  him  who  reigned  jointly  with  her.  When  Mithridates  made 
himself  master  of  that  island,  and  of  the  treasures  laid  up  there,  he  took  that 
young  prince  into  his  care,  and  gave  him  ah  education  suitable  to  his  birth. 
Alexander  withdrew  by  stealth  from  Mithridates  some  time  after,  and  took 
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refuge  with  Sylta,  vrbo  received  him  well,  took  him  under  his  protecti(»n,  car- 
ried him  to  Rome,  and  at  leng;th  set  ^im  upon  the  throne  of  Egypt,  as  we 
shall  see  in  the  sequel.* 

The  arrival  of  Cleopatra  made  Lathyrus  immediately  raise  the  siege  of 
Ptolemais,  which  he  had  continued  till  then.  He  retired  into  Ccelosyria.  She 
detached  Chelcias  with  part  of  her  army  to  pursue  him^  and  with  the  other, 
commanded  by  Ananias,  formed  the  siege  of  Ptolemais  m  person.  Chelcias, 
who  commanded  the  first  detachment,  having  been  killed  iii  the  expedition, 
his  death  put  a  stop  to  every  thing.  Lathyrus,  to  take  advantage  of  the  dis- 
order occasioned  by  that  loss,  threw  himself  with  all  his  forces  into  Egypt, 
in  hopes  of  finding  it  without  defence  in  the  absence  of  his  mother,  who  haa 
carried  her  best  troops  into  Phcenicia.t  He  was  mistaken.  The  troops  which 
Cleopatra  had  left  there,  held  out  till  the  arrival  oC  those  she  detached  to  re- 
inforce them  from  Phoenicia^  upon  receiving  advice  of  his  design.  He  was 
reduced  to  return  into  Palestme,  and  took  up  his  winter-<)uarters  in  Graza. 

Cleopatra,  however,  pushed  the  siege  of  Ptolemais  with  so  much  vigour, 
that  she  at  last  took  it.  As  soon  as  she  entered  it,  Alexander  made  her  a 
visit,  and  brought  rich  presents  with  him,  to  recommend  him  to  her  favour. 
But  what  conduced  most  to  hb  success,  was  her  hatred  for  her  son  Lathyrus  ; 
which  was  alone  sufficient  to  assure  him  of  a  good  reception. 

Some  persons  of  Cleopatra's  court  observed  to  her,  that  she  had  now  a  fair 
opportunity  of  making  herself  mistress  of  Judea,  and  all  Alexander's  dominions, 
bv  seizing  his  person :  they  even  pressed  her  to  take  advantage  of  it,  which 
she  would  have  done,  had  it^  not  been  for  Ananias.  But  he  represented  to 
her  how^  base  and  infamous  it  would  be  to  treat  an  ally  in  that  manner,  en« 
gaged  with  her  in  the  same  cause ;  that  it  would  be  acting  contrary  to  honour 
and  faith,  which  are  the  foundations  of  society  ;  that  sucn  conduct  would  be 
highly  prejudicial  to  her  interests,  and  would  draw  upon  her  the  abhorrence 
of  all  the  Jews  dispersed  throughout  the  world.  In  fine,  he  so  effectually  used 
his  reasons  and  influence,  which  he  employed  to  the  utmdst  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  his  countryman  and  relation,  that  she  yielded  to  his  opinion,  and  re- 
newed her  alliance  with  Alexander.  Of  what  infinite  value  to  princes  is  a 
wise  minister,  who  has  courage  enough  to  oppose  their  unjust  undertakings 
with  vigour !  Alexander  returned  to  Jerusalem,  where  he  at  length  set  an 
other  good  army  on  foot,  with  which  he  passed  the  Jordan,  and  formed  the 
siege  of  Gadara. 

rtolemy  Lathyrus,  after  having  wintered  at  Gaza^  perceiving  that  his  eA 
forts  would  be  ineffectual  against  Palestine,  while  his  mother  supported  it- 
abandoned  that  design,  and  returned  into  Cyprus.  She,  on  her  side,  retired 
also  into  Eeypt,  and  the  country  was  delivered  from  them  both-t 

Being  informed,  upon  her  return  into  Alexandria,  that  Lathyrus  had  entered 
into  a  treaty  at  Damascus  with  Antiochus  the  Cyzicenian,  and  that  with  the 
aid  he  expected  from  him,  he  was  preparing  to  make  a  new  attempt  for  the 
recovery  of  the  crown  of  Egypt ;  that  queen,  to  make  a  diversion,  gave  her 
daughter  Selena,  whom  she  pad  taken  from  Lathyrus,  to  Antiochus  Grypus, 
and  sent  him  at  the  same  time  a  considerable  number  of  troops,  and  great 
sums  of  money,  to  put  him  in  a  condition  to  attack  his  brother,  the  Cyzice 
nian,  with  vigour.  The  affair  succeeded  as  she  intended.  The  war  was  re* 
newed  between  the  two  brothers,  and  the  Cyzicenian  bad  so  much  employ- 
ment on  his  hands  at  home,  that  he  was  in  no  condition  to  assist  Lathyrus, 
who  was  thereby  obliged  to  abandon  his  design.§ 

Ptolemy  Alexander,  his  youngest  brother,  whom  she  had  placed  upon  the 
throne  in  conjunction  with  herself,  shocked  by  the  barbarous  cruelty  with 
which  she  pursued  his  brother  Latnyrus,  especially  in  depriving  him  of  ijis 
wife  to  give  her  to  his  enemy,  and  observing,  besides,  that  the  greatest  crimes 
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cost  her  nothing,  when  th«  jfratificatlon  of  her  ambWon  was  concerned,  dW 
not  believe  himself  safe  near  her,  and  chose  to  abandon  the  throne,  and  re- 
tire; preferring  a  quiet  life  without  fear  in  banishment,  to  reigning  with  so 
wicked  and  cruel  a  mother,  with  whom  he  was  perpetually  in  danger.  It  was 
not  without  urgent  solicitation  he  was  prevailed  upon  to  return ;  for  the  peo- 
ple could  not  resolve  that  she  should  reign  alone,  though  ihey  well  knew  that 
she  gave  her  son  only  the  name  of  king ;  that  from  the  death  of  Physcon  she 
had  always  engrossed  the  royal  authority  to  herself;  and  that  the  real  cause 
of  the  disgrace  of  Lathyrus,  which  had-cost  him  his  crown  and  wife,  was  his 
having  presumed  to  act  in  one  instance  without  her. 

The  death  of  Antiochus  Grypus  happened  this  year.  He  was  assassinatea 
by  Heracleon,  one  of  bis  own  vassals,  after  having  reigned  twenty-seven  years 
He  left  five  sons.  Seleucus  the  eldest  succeeded  him.  The  four  others  were 
Antiochus  and  Philip,  twins ;  Demetrius  Euchares,and  Antiochus  Dionysius^ 
They  were  all  kings  in  their  turns,  or  at  least  pretended  to  the  crown.* 

Ptolemy  Apion,  son  of  l*hyscon  king  of  Egypt,  to  whom  his  father  had 

given  the  kingdom  of  Cyrenaica,  dying  without  issue,  left  his  kingdom  to  the 
Eomans  by  will,  who,  instead  of  taking  advantage  of  that  legacy,  gave  the 
cities  their  liberty,  which  soon  filled  the  whole  country  with  tyrants;  because 
the  most  powerful  persons  of  each  of  those  small  states  were  for  making  them- 
selves sovereigns  of  them.  Lucullus,  in  passing  that  way  against  Mithridates. 
remedied  those  disorders  in  some  measure ;  but  there  was  no  other  means  of 
reestablishing  peace  and  good  order,  than  by  reducing  the  country  into  a 
province  of  the  Roman  empire,  as  was  afterwards  done.t 

Antiochus  the  Cyzicenian  seized  Antloch,  after  the  death  of  Cr>T)us,  and 
used  his  utmost  endeavours  to  dispossess  the  children  of  Grypus  of  the  rest  of 
the  kingdom.  Bat  Seieucus,  who  was  in  possession  of  many  other  good  cities, 
maintained  himself  against  him,  and  found  means  to  support  his  rightt 

Tigranes.  son  of  Tigranes  king  of  Armenia,  who  had  been  kept  a  hostage 
by  the  Partnians  during  the  life  of  his  father,  was  released  at  his  death,  and 
set  uf>on  the  throne,  on  condition  that  he  should  resign  certain  places  to  the 
Parthians.  This  happened  twenty-five  years  before  he  espoused  the  part  of 
Mithridates  aghinst  tne  Romans.  I  shall  have  occasion  hereafter  to  speak  of 
this  Tigranes,  and  of  the  kingdom  of  Armenia.§ 

The  Cyzicenian,  wty)  saw  that  Seleucus  strengthened  himself  every  day  in 
-  Syria,  set  out  from  Antioch  to  give  him  battle ;  but  being  defeated,  he  was 
made  prisoner,  and  put  to  death.  Seleucus  entered  Antioch,  and  saw  him- 
self in  possession  of  the  whole  empire  of  Syria,  but  could  not  keep  it  lonff. 
Antiochus  Eusebes,  son  of  the  Cyzicenian,  who  made  his  escape  ftom  Antioch 
when  Seleucus  took  it,  went  to  Aradus,  an  island  and  city  of  Phoenicia,  where 
he  caused  himself  to  be  crowned  king.||  From  thence  he  marched  with  a  con- 
siderable army  against  Seleucus,  obtained  a  great  victory  over  him,  and  obliged 
him  to  shut  himself  up  in  Mopsuestia,  a  city  of  Cilicia,  and  to  abandon  all  the 
rest  to  the  mercy  of  the  victor.  In  this  retirement  he  oppressed  the  inhabi- 
tants so  much  by  the  iniposition  of  heavy  subsidies  upon  them,  that  at  length 
they  mutinied,  invested  the  house  where  he  resided,  and  set  it  on  fire.  He,  and 
all  who  were  in  it,  perished  in  the  flames.ir 

Antic^hus  and  Philip,  the  twin  sons  of  Grypus,  to  revenge  the  death  of 
tlieir  brother  Seleucus<Mnarched  at  the  head  of  all  the  troops  they  could  raise 
against  Mopsuestia.  They  took  and  demolished  the  city,  and  ^ut  all  the  in- 
habitants to  the  sword*    But  on  their  return,  Eusebes  charged  them  near  the 

Orontes,  and  defeated  them.    Antiochus  was  drowned,  in  endeavouring  to 

•  — ...  _ ■        - 
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gwim  his  hone  over  that  river.  Plulip  made  a  fine  retreat,  with  a  conridera 
bte  body  of  men,  which  soon  increased  to  such  a  number,  as  enabled  him  to 
keep  the  field,  and  dispute  the  empire  with  Eusebes.* 

The  latter,  to  stren^hen  himself  upon  the  throne,  had  married  Selen9,  th« 
widow  of  Grypus.  That  politic  princess,  upon  the  decease  of  her  husband, 
had  found  means  to  secure  part  of  the  empire  in  her  own  possession,  and  had 
provided  herself  with  good  troops.  Eusebes  married  her,  therefore,  for  the 
augmentation  of  his  forces.  Lathyrus,  from  whom  she  had  been  taken,  to 
avenge  himself  for  that  injury,  sent  to  Cnidos  for  Demetrius  Euchares.  the 
foartn  son  of  Grypus,  who  was  brought  up  in  that  place,  and  made  him  kin? 
at  Damascus.  Eusebes  and  Philip  were  too  mucn  employed  aeainst  each 
other,  to  prevent  that  blow.  For  though  Eusebes  had  well  retrievi'd  his  affairs, 
and  augmented  his  power  by  his  marriage,  Philip,  however,  still  supported 
himself  and  at  last  so  completely  defeated  Eusebes  in  a  great  battle,  that 
he  was  reduced  to  abandon  nis  dominions,  and  take  refuge  among  the  Par- 
thians,  whose  king  at  that  time  was  Mithridates  II.  surnamed  the  Great.  Tiie 
empire  of  Syria  by  this  means  became  divided  between  Philip  and  Demetrius. 

Two  years. afler,  Eusebes,  assisted  by  the  Parthians,  returned  into  Syria, 
repossessed  himself  of  part  of  what  he  had  before^  and  involved  Philip  in  new 
difficulties.  Another  competitor  fell  also  upon  his  hands,  almost  at  the  same 
time;  this  was  Antiochus  Dionysius.  his  brother,  the  fifth  son  of  Grypus.  He 
seized  the  city  of  Damascus,  made  nimself  king  of  Coelosyria,  and  supported 
bimself  in  it  for  three  years. 

Affairs  were  not  more  quiet,  nor  crime  and  perfidy  less  frequent  in  Egypt, 
than  in  Syria.  Cleopatra,  not  being  able  to  suner  a  companion  in  the  supreme 
authority,  nor  to  admit  her  son  Alexander  to  share  the  honour  of  the  throne 
with  her^  resolved  to  rid  herself  of  him,  in  order  to  reign  alone  for  the  future. 
That  pnnce,  who  was  apprized  of  her  design,  prevented  her,  and  put  her  to 
death.  She  was  a  monster  of  a  woman,  who  had  spared  neither  mother,  sons, 
nor  dau&^hters,  and  had  sacrificed  every  thing  to  the  ambitious  desire  of  reign- 
ing. She  was  punished  in  this  manner  for  her  crimes,  and  by  a  crime  equal 
to  her  own.t 

I  do  not  doubt  that  the  reader,  as  well  as  myself,  is  struck  with  horror  at 
the  siffht  of  so  dreadful  a  scene  as  our  history  has  for  some  time  exhibited.  It 
furnishes  us  no  where  with  such  frequent  and  sudden  revolutions,  nor  with 
examples  of  so  many  kings  dethroned,  betrayed^  and  murdered  by  their  nearest 
relations,  their  brothers,  sons,  mothers,  wives,  friends,  and  confidants ;  who  all, 
in  cool  blood,  with-premeditated  design,  reflection,  and  concerted  ^policy,  em- 
ployed the  most  odious  and  most  inhuman  means  to  those  effects.  Never  wsis 
the  anger  of  Heaven  more  distinguished,  or  more  dreadful,  than  against  these 
princes  and  people.  We  see  here  a  sad  complication  of  the  blackest  and  most 
detestable  crimes,  perfidy,  imposture  of  heirs,  divorces,  poisoning,  and  incest 
Princes  on  9  sudden^  become  monsters,  disputing  treachery  and  wickedness 
with  each  other,  attaining  crowns  with  rapidity,  and  disappearing  as  soon ; 
reigning  only  to  satiate  their  passions,  and  to  render  their  people  unhappy. 
Such  a  situation  of  a  kingdom,  wherein  all  orders  of  the  state  are  in  confusion, 
all  laws  despised,  justice  abolished,  all  crimes  secure  of  impunity,  denotes  ap^ 
proaching  ruin^  and  seems  to  call  for  it  in  the  loudest  manner. 

As  soon  as  it  was  known  at  Alexandria,  that  Alexander  had  caused  his 
mother  to  be  put  to  death,  that  horrid  crime  made  the  parricide  so  odious  to 
his  subiects,  that  they  could  not  endure  him  any  longer.  They  expelled  him, 
and  called  Lathyrus,  whom  they  replaced  upon  the  throne,  in  which  he  sup- 
ported himself  to  his  death.  Alexander  having  got  some  ships  together,  en- 
deavoured to  return  into  Egypt  the  year  following,  but  without  success.  He 
perished  soon  afler  in  a  new  expedition  which  he  undertook. 
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The  Syrians,  w^ary  of  tbe  continual  wan  made  in  their  country  by  the\ 
princes  of  the  house  of  Seleucus  for  the  sovereignty,  and  other  calamities,  in 
which  they  were  perpetually  exposed,  resolved  at  last  to  exclude  them  all,  and 
to  submit  to  a  foreis^  prince,  who  might  deliver  them  frotn  the  many  evils 
those  divisions  occasioned,  and  restore  the  tranquillity  of  their  country.  Some 
iiad  thoughts  of  Mithridates  king  of  Pontus ;  others  of  Ptolemy  king  of  Egypt 
But,  the  former  was  actually  engaged  in  a  war  with  the  Romans,  and  the  other 
had  always  been  the  enemy  of  Syria,  They  therefore  determined  upon  elect- 
ing Tigranes  king  of  Armenia,  and  sent  ambassadors  to  acquaint  him  with  their 
resolution,  and  the  choice  they  had  made  of  him.  He  agreed  to  h,  came  to 
Syria,  ana  took  possession  of  the  crown,  which  he  wore  eighteen  years.  He 
governed  that  kingdom  fourteen  years  together  by  a  viceroy  named  Megadates, 
whom  he  did  not  recall  from  that  office^  till  he  nad  occasion  for  biro  against 
the  Romans.* 

Eusebes,  being  driven  out  of  his  dominions  by  his  subjects  and  Tigranes, 
took  refuge  in  Cilicia,  where  he  passed  the  rest  of  his  days  in  concealment 
and  obscurity.  As  to  Philp,  it  was  not  known  what  became  of  him.  It  is 
probable  that  he  was  killed  in  some  action  with  Tigranes.  Selena,  the  wife 
of  Eusebes,  retained  Ptolemais,  with  part  of  Phoenicia  and  Codlosyria,  and 
reigned  there  many  years  after,  which  enabled  her  to  give  her  two  sons  an 
education  worthy  of  their  birth.j  The  eldest  was  called  Antibchus  Asiaticus^ 
and  the  youngest  Seleucus  Cybiosactes.  I  shall  have  occasion  to  speak  or 
them  in  the  sequel. 

Some  time  ai^er  Ptolemy  Lathyrus  had  been  replaced  upon  the  throne  of 
Egypt,  a  considerable  rebellion  broke  out  in  Upper  Egypt.  The  rebels  being 
overUirown  and  defeated  in  a  great  battle,  shut  themselves  up  in  the  city  of 
Thebes,  where  they  defended  tnei^lves  with  incredible  obstinacy.  It  was 
at  length  taken,  after  a  siege  of  three  years.  Lathyrus  used  it  with  so  much 
rigour,  that  from  being  the  greatest  and  richest  city  till* then  in  Egypt,  it  was 
almost  reduced  to  nothing.^ 

Lathyrus  did  not  long  survive  the  ruin  of  Thebes.  To  compute  from  the 
death  of  his  father,  he  had  reigned  thirty-six  years :  eleven  Jointly  with  iiis 
mother  in  Egvpt,  eighteen  in  Cyprus,  and  seven  alone  in  Egypt,  after  his 
mother's  death.  Cleopatra,  his  daughter,  succeeded  him,  who  was  his  only 
legitimate  issue.  Her  proper  name  was  Berenice :  but  by  the  established 
custom  of  that  house,  all  tne  sons  were  called  Ptolemy,  and  the  daughters 
Cleopatra.§ 

Sylla,  at  that  time  perpetual  dictator  at  Rome,  sent  Alexander  to  take  pos- 
sesion of  the  crown  of  Egypt,  after  the  death  of  his  uncle  Lathyrus.  as  the 
nearest  male  heir  of  the  deceased.  He  was  the  son  of  that  Alexander  who 
had  put  his  mother  to  death.  But  the  people  of  Alexandria  had  already  set 
Cleopatra  upon  the  throne,  and  she  had  been  six  months  in  possession  of  it 
when  Alexander  arrived.  To  accommodate  the  difference,  and  not  to  draw 
Sylla,  the  master  of  Rome,  and,  in  consequence,  dispenser  of  law  to  the  uni- 
verse, upon  their  hands,  it  was  agreed,  that  Cleopatra  and  he  should  marry, 
and  reign  jointly.  But  Alexander,  who  either  did  not  approve  of  her  for  a 
wife,  or  would  have  no  associate  in  the  throne,  caused  her  to  be  put  to  death 
nineteen  days  after  theur  marriage,  and  reigned  alone  fifteen  years.  Murder 
and  parricide  were  no  longer  reckoned  as  any  thing  in  those  times,  and  might 
be  said  to^  have  grown  into  fashion  amon^  princes  and  princesses.il 

Some  time  after,  Nicomedes  king  of  Bitnynia  died,  having  first  made  the 
Roman  people  his  heirs.  His  country  by  that  means  became  a  province  of 
the  Roman  empire,  as  Cyrenaica  did  also  the  same  year.  The  Romans,  in- 
stead of  appropriating  the  latter  to  themselves,  had  granted  it  Fiberty.   Twenty 
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years  had  since  elapsed,  during^  which  time  sedition  and  tyranny  had  occa* 
sioned  infinite  calamities.  It  is  said,  that  the  Jews,  who  had  been  long;  settled 
there,  and  composed  a  great  part  of  the  nation,  contributed  very  much  to  those 
iisorders.  The  Romans,  to  put  a  stop  to  them,  were  obli°;ed  to  accept  Cy* 
renaica,  which  had  been  bequeathed  to  them  by  the  last  king's  willj  and  to 
reduce  it  to  a  Roman  province.* 

SKcnoir  ni. — ^fomfet  dispossesses  antiochus  asiaticus  of  tbk  ciitodom 

OF  SYRIA,      troubles  IN  JUDCA  AND  EGYPT. 

Some  troubles  which  happened  in  Egypt,  occasioned  by  the  disgust  taken 
against  Alexander,  made  Selena,  the  sister  of  Lathyrus,  conceive  thouglits  of 
pretending  to  the  crown.  She  sent  her  two  sons,  Antiochus  Asiaticus  and 
Seleucus,  whom  she  had  by  Antiochus  Eusebes,  to  Rome,  to  solicit  the  senate 
in  her  behalf.  The  important  affairs  which  employed  Rome,  at  that  time  en- 
gaged in  a  war  with  Mithridates,  and  perhaps  the  motives  of  policy,  from 
which  she  hac^  always  opposed  the  kings  who  were  for  joininf^  tne  forces  of 
Egypt  with  those  of  Syria, j>revented  the  princes  from  obtaining  what  they 
demanded.  After  a  residence  of  t\vo  years  at  Rome,  and  ineffectual  solicita- 
tions, they  set  out  upon  their  return  into  their  own  kingdom.! 

Tiie  eldest,  called  Antiochus,  resolved  to  pass  by  the  way  of  Sicily .{  He 
experienced  an  insult  there,  which  is  hardly  credible,  and  shows  how  much 
Rome  was  corrupted  in  the  times  we  speak  of;  to  what  excess  the  avarice  of 
the  magistrates  sent  into  the  provinces  rose ;  and  what  horrid  rapine  they 
committed  with  impunity,  ana  in  the  sight,  and  with  the  knowledge  of  the 
whole  world. 

Verres  wft  at  that  time  praetor  in  Sicily.  As  soon  as  he  heard  that  An- 
tiochus had  arrived  at  Syracuse,  as  he  had  reason  to  believe,  and  had  been 
told,  that  that  prince  had  very  many  rare*  and  precious  things  with  him.  he 
judged  his  arrival  a  kind  of  rich  inheritance  fallen  to  him.  He  began  by 
sending  Antiochus  some  considerablepresents,  consisting  of  provisions  (^  wine, 
oil,  and  corn.  He  then  invited  him  to  supper.  The  hall  was  magnificendy 
adopied ;  the  tables  set  off  with  all  his  vessels  of  the  most  excellent  workman- 
ship, of  which  he  had  a  great  number.  The  feast  was  sumptuous  ana  deli- 
cate, for  he  had  taken  care  that  nothing  should  be  wanting  to  make  it  so.  In 
a  word,  the  king  withdrew,  well  convinced  of  the  praetor's  magnificence,  and 
still  better  satisfied  with  the  honourable  reception  he  had  given  him.$ 

He  invited  Verres  to  supper  in  his  turn  ;  expbsed  all  his  riches,  multitudes 
of  silver  vessels,  and  many  cups  of  gold  set  with  jewels,  after  the  custom  of 
kings,  and  especially  those  of  Syria.  There  was  among  the  rest  a  very  large 
vessel  for  wine,  made  of  one  precious  stone.  Verres  took  each  of  these  ves- 
sels into  his  hand  one  after  the  other,  praised  and  admired  them ;  the  king  re- 
joiced that  the  praetor  of  the  Roman  people  was  so  well  pleased  with  this  en- 
tertainmentll 

*  A.  v.  S938.  Ant.  J.  C.  76.  Appiui.  ia  MithridaU  p.  318.  De  Bell.  CiriL  1.  i.  p.  430.  law.  Xput 
1.  Ixx.  etxciii.    Plat,  to  Lucnl.  p.  492. 

t  RegetSjtimj  z«ges  Aotio«bi  filtot  poeros.  teiti*  Romas  nuper  faifM.  qoi  rencrant  non  propter  Syria 
regnam,  nam  id  sine  eontrovertia  obtinebant,  at  a  patre  et  a  majoribus  acceperaat ;  sed  regnnm  iKgypti  mk 
N  et  Selenam  matrem  saem  pertioere  aibitrabantor.  "^  Hf,  pottquam  temporibes  pojiuU  Romtei  excltm,  per 
•enatum  agere  qa«  roloerant  non  potuerant.  in  S^am  ia  regnam  patriom  profecti  mint.  A.  M.  S931.  Ant. 
J.  C.  73.    Cic.  Orat.  ri.  in  Ver.  n.  61—67. 

X  Eomffl  alter,  qui  Aotioehut  rocatar,  iter  per  Siciliam  facere  roloSt. 

(  Itaqne  itto  (Verre)  postore  Temt  Syraetnae.  Hie  Verres  hiereditetem  tibi  Tenisse  arbitratm  est,  qmi 
in  ejus  regnum  ac  manos  Tcnerat  is,  quent  itte  et  aadierat  molta  sectim  preolara  habere,  et  suspicabatur. 
Jfittit  homini  muoera  satis  larg^a ;  h«e  ad  oaum  domesticnm,  vine,  olei,  qood  visum  erat,  etiaib  tritiel  qnod 
eatisesset.  DeindeipsttmregemadcoBnaninTitat  Szornat  ample  magnificeqoe  tricliniom.  Exponitea« 
juibus  abuadabat.  plurima  ac  pulcherrinia  rasa  argentea.— >Omnibus  eiirat  rebus  iostructnm  et  paratum  ut 
eit  convirium.  Q,aid  mulla  i  Rex  ita  discessit,  ut  et  istum  copiose  oraatum,  et  se  honori4ce  acceptum  ar* 
bitraretttr. 

II  Vocat  ad  eoenam  deinde  ipse  pnetorem.  Exponit  snas  copies  omnes ;  maltum  ai^ent&m,  non  paoca 
etiam  pocula  ex  auro,  quse,  ut  mos  est  reg^us,  et  maxime  in  Syria,  gemmis  erant  distincta  clarissimis*  Erat 
•tiam  ras  Ttnunum  ex  naa  gemma  j)6r|g[raodi.«— Iste  nnumquodqae  tos  in  nanns  suoMittt  Uadare*  mirark 
Res  g«BdiM»  pimftffi  ptopoli  JUmam  intu  jaetedun  etfratun  illud  esM  ootgnririom. 


fi^  naftoBY  or  Ecrrr 

From  AmeHatfk  die  litter  had  no  ocfact  llioaf;lite  thao  of  pkndcrin;  An- 
tJodiuf ,  and  flending  him  away  robbed  of  all  his  ricfa  ciiects.  He  sent  to  de- 
sire that  he  would  let  him  have  the  finest  of  the  vesseb  he  had  seen  at  his  hoose, 
under  Dretence  o(  showin|:  them  to  his  workmen.  The  prince,  who  did  not 
know  Yerres,  complied  wtthout  difficulty  or  sospicion.  The  prKtor  seat  again, 
to  desire  tliat  be  would  lend  him  the  vessel  made  of  a  sinpe  preckms  skine, 
that  be  might  consider  it  more  exactly, as  he  said.  The  king  sent  laas  that  aba.* 

But  to  crown  all,  the  kines  of  Syria^  of  whom*  we  speak,  had  carried  a 
branch  'sconce  with  them  to  Kome,  of  singular  beauty,  as  well  from  the  pre- 
cious stones  with  which  it  was  adorned,  as  its  exquisite  woiiunanship.  With 
this  they  intended  to  adorn  the  Capitol,  which  had  been  bmned  during  the 
wars  between  Marius  and  Svlla,  and  was  then  rebuilding.  But  tliat  edifice 
not  bein^  finbhed,  they  woafd  not  leave  it  behind  them,  nor  suffer  any  one  to 
have  a  sight  of  It ;  in  order  that  when  it  should  appear  at  a  proper  time  in  the 
temple  of  Jupiter,  the  surprise  might  add  to  the  admiration  of  it,  and  the  charm 
of  novelty  give  new  splendour  to  the  present.  They  therefore  chose  to  carry 
It  back  into  Syria,  resol vine  to  send  ambassadors  to  offer  this  rare  and  magnifi- 
cent gift,  among  many  others,  to  the  god,  when  they  should  know  that  fab 
statue  was  set  up  in  the  temple.f 

Verres  was  informed  of  all  this  by  some  secret  means ;  for  the  prince  had 
taken  care  to  have  the  sconce  concealed ;  not  that  he  feared  or  suspected  any 
thing,  but  that  few  people  might  see  it  before  it  should  be  exposed  to  the  public 
view  of  the  Romans.  The  praetor  demanded  it  of  the  king,  and  earnestly  beg 
l^ed  him  to  send  it  to  him,  expressing  a  great  desire  to  examine  it,  and  promis- 
ing^ to  let  no  one  else  see  it.  The  young  prince,  with  the  candour  and  sim- 
plicity of  whose  youth  the  noble  sentiments  of  hb  mind  were  united,  was  far 
irom  suspecting  any  bad  design.  He  ordered  his  officers  to  caAy  the  sconce 
secretly  to  Verres,  well  covered  from  sight,  which  was  done  accordingly.  As 
soon  as  the  wrappers  were  taken  off*,  and  the  praetor  beheld  it,  he  cried  oiit, 

this  b  a  present  worthy  of  a  prince,  worthy  of  a  king  of  Syria,  worthy  of 
<he  Capitol.''  For  it  was  amazingly  splendid,  from  the  quantity  of  fine  jewels 
with  which  it  was  adorned,  and  the  variety  of  the  workmansihip,  in  which  art 
seemed  to  vie  with  the  materials ;  and  at  the  same  time  of  so  large  a  size,  that 
It  was  easy  to  dbtinguish  that  ft  was  not  intended  to  be  used  in  the  palaces 
of  men,  but  to  adorn  a  vast  and  superb  temple.  The  officers  of  Antiocbus 
having  ffiven  the  praetor  fijll  time  to  consider  it,  prepared  to  carry  it  back,  but 
were  told  by  him,  that  he  wpuld  examine  it  more  at  his  leisure,  and  that  his 
curiosity  was  not  yet  sufficiendy  gratified.  He  then  bade  them  go  home,  and 
leave  the  sconce  with  him.    They  accordingly  returned  without  it.| 


*  Pottea  qoam  Inde  disMfram  est,  eog'ttara  est  nihil  aUud,  quod  ipsa  res  declararit,  nisi  quemadmodam 
re|;eni  ex  prorincia  syoliatara  ezuellatuoique  dlmitteret.  Mittit  ropatum  vasa  ea,  quae  pulcberrima  apud  il- 
ium riderat :  ait  se  suxs  csslatoribos  relle  ostendere.  Rex,  qai  istutn  non  nosset,  sine  ulla  saspicione.  liben- 
tissime  dedit  Mittit  etiam  trullaio  g^mmeam  rog^atum ;  velle  se  earn  dilig^entios  considerare.  £a  qooque 
mittitur. 

t  Nune,  reliqwiin,  Jndleei.  attendite.— Candelabnim  e  g^mmls  clarissimis  epere  mirabili  perfeclum.  resret 
hi,  ouos  dicOf  Romam  cam  attolissent  utin  Capitolio  ponerent:  quod  nondum  etiaxo  perfectnm  teraplum  of- 
feaderant,  oeqae  ponere,  oeque  rvAgo  ostendere  ac  proferre  voluerunt ;  at,  et  magnificentlus  videretar.  cum 
nw  tempore  in  sella  Jovis  Opt.  Mat.  poneretur,  et  clariusTCum  pulchritudo  ejus  receos  ad  oculos  hominum 
atque  ioiefra  perreniret.  Statiienint  id  seeum  in  S^iam  reportare,  ut,  cum  audissenl  simulacrum  Jo\''is 
Opt  Max.  dedicaton*  lepitos  roltterent,  qui  cum  cateris  rebus  iilud  quoque  eximium  atque  pulcherrimun; 
doaum  In  Capitolium  aflerrent. 

X  Penrenit  res  ad  istius  aures  Descio  quomodo.    Nam  rex  id  celatoro  Toluerat ;  non  quo  quidquam  metu- 
•nt  aut  saspicareturt  sed  ut  ne  multi  illud  ante  perctperent  oculis,  quam  oppulus  Rornanus.     iste  petit  a 
rege,  et  earn  plurimis  veribis  rogat*  uti  ad  se  mitlat :  cupere  se  dicit  intpiceX,  necjue  se  aliis  ridendi  potez- 
tatem  esse  facturum.    Antiocbus,  qui  animo  et  poerili  esset  et  re^io,  nibil  de  istius  improbitate  susptcatus 
•St.     Iroperat  suis,  ut  id  in  prsstorium  involutum  quam  occultissime  deferrent.     Q,uo  posteaquam  attulerunt 
inroluerisque  rejectis  constituerant,  iste  claroare  ooepit,  dig^nam  rem  esse  re^no  Syriae,  dignanci  regio  ma 
■ere,  dif  nam  capitolio.    Etenim  erat  eo  spleodore,  qui  ex  clarissimis  et  plurimis  e:emmis,  esse  debebat ;  ea 
Tarietato  openim,  ut  arseertare  videreturcum  copia  ;  ea  mag^nitudine,  ut  intelllg^i  posset,  non  ad  bnminum 
apparatumtled  ad  amplusiini  tempU  omamentum,  esse  factum.     Q,uod  cum  satis  jam  perspexisse  videretur , 
tollero  Inoiptuot  ut  retenrent.    Iste  ait  se  Telle  illud  etiam  atque  etiam  considerare ;  nequaeuam  se  esse  s& 
*'  "turn     Jnbat  iUot  diio«d«n»  •!  —nd^Ubrum  relinquere.    Sic  iUi  torn  ioanes  ad  Antioobuoi  revertuntur. 
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The  ktnf  was  not  alarmed  at  first,  and  had  no  suspicion :  but  several  dajrs 
elapsed,  and  the  sconce  was  not  brooght  home.  The  prince  therefore  sent  to 
demand  it  of  the  praetor,  who  put  it  off  till  the  next  day ;  but  it  was  not  re- 
turned. At  length  he  applied  in  person  to  him,  and  reouested  him  to  restore 
it.^  Who  would  believe  it  ?  That  very  sconce,  which  Verres  knew  from  the 
prince  himself  was  to  be  set  up  in  the  Capitol,  and  designed  for  the  great  Ju* 
piter,  and  the  Roman  people,  he  earnestly  entreated  the  prince *to  give  hinu 
Antiochus  excusing  himself,  both  from  the  vow  he  had  made  to  consecrate  it 
to  Jupher,  and  the  judgment  which  the  several  nations  that  had  been  con« 
cerned  in  the  workmanship  of  it,  and  knew  for  whom  it  was  designed,  would 
pass  upon  such  an  action ;  the  praetor  began  to  threaten  him  in  the  sliarpest 
terms :  but  when  he  saw  that  his  menaces  had  oo  more  effect  than  his  en- 
treaties, he  ordered  the  prince  to  quit  his  province  before  night ;  and  alleged 
for  his  reason,  that  he  had  received  advice  from  good  authority,  that  piratet 
of  Syria  were  ^bout  to  land  in  Sicily** 

The  king  upon  that  withdrew  to  the  public  place,  and,  with  tears  in  his 
eyer,  declared  with  a  loud  voice,  in  a  numerous  assembly  of  the  Syracusans, 
callinff  the  gods  and  men  to  witness,  that  Verres  had  taken  from  him  a  sconce 
of  gold,  enriched  with  precious  stones,  which  was  to  have  been  placed  in  the 
Capitol,  to  be  a  monument  in  that  august  temple,  of  his  alliance  and  amity 
with  the  Roman  people :  that  he  was  not  concerned,  and  did  not  complain, 
for  the  other  vessels  of  gold  and  jewels  which  Verres  had  got  from  him ;  but 
to  see  that  sconce  taken  from  him  by  violence,  was  a  misfortune  and  an  af- 
front that  made  him  inconsulable.  That  though  by  his  own  and  the  inten- 
tion of  his  brother,  that  sconce  was  already  consecrated  to  Jupiter,  however, 
he  offered,  presented,  dedicated,  and  consecrated  it  again  to  that  god,  in  the 
presence  of  the  Roman  citizens  who  heard  him,  and  called  Jupiter  to  witness 
the  sentiments  of  his  heart,  and  the  piety  of  his  intentions.! 

Antiochus  Asiaticus,  having  returned  into  Asia,  soon  after  ascended  the 
throne  ;  he  reis ned  over  part  of  the  country  for  the  space  of  four  years.  Pom- 
pey  deprived  him  of  his  kingdom  during  the  war  against  Mithridates,  and  re- 
duced Syria  into  a  province  of  the  Roman  empire.^ 

What  thoughts  could  foreign  nations  conceive,  and  how  odious  should  the 
Roman  name  be  to  them,  when  they  heard,  that  in  a  Roman  province,  a  king 
had  been  so  grossly  injured  by  the  praetor  himself,  a  guest  plundered,  an  ally 
and  friend  of  the  Roman  people  driven  away  with  the  highest  indignity  and 
violence  !  And  what  Cicero  reproaches  Verres  with  in  this  place,  was  not 
peculiar  to  him ;  it  was  the  crime  of  almost  all  the  magistrates  sent  by  Rome 
into  provinces ;  a  crime  which  the  senate  and  people  seemed  to  approve,  and 
of  wntch  they  made  themselves  equally  guilty,  by  their  weak  and  abject  con- 
nivance. **  We  have  seen  for  several  years,"  says  the  same  Cicero,  in  another 
of  his  orationt  against  Verres,  ^^  and  have  suffered  in  silence,  the  wealth  of 
all  nations  to  be  tran^sferred  into  the  hands  of  a  few  private^  persons.  Athens, 
Pergamus,  Cyzicum,  Miletus,  Chio,  Samos,  in  fine,  all  Asia,  Adiaia,  Greece, 

*  Rex  primo  nihil  roetvere,  nihil  suipicari*  Dies  inios,  Alter,  plnres;  non  referri.  Tinn  roittitrex  uA  ii- 
tnm,  si  si^'  videattnr.  ut  reddat.  Job^t  Ute  posterias  ad  le  reverli.  Minim  ilil  viderl.  91  ittit  ilerum :  non 
reddhar.  Ipse  hominem  appelTat:  rog^at  ut  reddat  Oi  hominis  insig'nemque  itnpndentiem  cogooscite. 
(iood  sciret,  quodque  ex  ipso  rer«  audisset,  in  Capitolio  ease  ponendttm  ;  quod  Jovi  Opt.  Max.  quod  popui« 
RoA.  serrari  videret,  id  slbi  at  donaret,  rofpare  et  TehenientRr  petere  caspit.  Cum  ille  »  religiooe  Jovis 
Capitolini  et  hqminum  existimatione  iaspediri  diceret,  qood  multa  nationes  testes  essent  illlus  operii  ae 
naneris :  nte  homini  minari  acerrime  eaepit.  Ubi  vid^t  c«Hn  oibilo  magis  minis  quam  pneeihus  permoreri, 
repctttn  hominem  de  provincia  jubet  ante  noetem  diseedere.  Ait  se  comperisse,  ex  ejus  ref  no  piratas  in 
BteiUnm  esae  Tenturos. 

t  Rex  maximo  oonrentu  Sjrracasistin  foro. flens,  dens  homin«sque  ceotestaas,  olamare  copjt, eandeln» 
brain  faetnm  e  $emmis,  qood  in  Capitolium  missurus  easet,  quod  in  templo  clarissimo,  popnlo  Rom.  mono* 
■lentum  sn»  soeietatis  amieitieqae  esse^veluisset,  id  sibi  0.  Ventm  abstolisse.  De  esftteris  operibuses 
wire  et  g^mmis,  quas  sua  penes  ilium  essent,  se  non  laborare  :  hoc  sibi  eripi  miserum  esse  et  iodi^nam*  Id 
•tsi  antea  jam,  mente  et  c4gitatione  suss  frmlrisque  am,  eoosecrntqm  esaet:  .tamep  turn  se  in  iUo  eoaveiita 
elruBD  Romaaomm  dare,  donare,  dieare,  c«nsccrare,  Jovi  Opt.  Mas.  tettemqne  ipsura  Juvnu *~^ 
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Sictly,  are  now  enclosed  in  tome  of  the  coontry^ontes  of  thoie  rich  and  un- 
just men  of  rapine,  while  a  general  want  of  money  is  experienced  in  all  other 
placet.  And  we  nave  just  reason  to  condemn  ourselves,  for  conniving  in  all 
these  crying  and  terrible  disorders,  as  those  who  commit,  take  no  manner  of 
pains  tc  conceal  them,  nor  to  hide  their  tbefU  and  depredations  from  the  eyes 
and  know.edge  of  the  public.^'* 

Such  was  Rome  at  the  time  we  now  speak  of,  which  soon  occasioned  its 
ruin^.  and  the  loss  of  its  liberty.  And,  in  my  opinion,  to  consider  in  this  man- 
ner the  failings  and  vices  that  prevail  in  a  state,  to  examine  their  causes  and 
effects,  to  enter  thus  into  men's  most  secret  retirements,  to  use  that  expression, 
to  study  closely  the  characters  and  dispositions  of  those  who  govern,  is  a  much 
more  important  part  of  h'istory,  than  that  which  only  treats  of  sieges,  battles, 
and  conquests ;  to  which,  however,  we  must  return. 

The  reign  of  Alexander  Jannseus  in  Judea,  had  always  been  involved  in 
troubles  and  seditions,  occasioned  by  the  powerful  faction  of  the  Pharisees, 
continually  opposed  to  him,  because  he  was  not  of  a  disposition  to  suffer  himself 
to  be  governed  by  them.  His  death  did  not  put  an  end  to  those  disorders.  Alex- 
andra, his  wife,  was  appointed  supreme  administratrix  of  the  nation,  accord- 
ing to  the  king's  last  will.  She  caused  her  eldest  son  Hyrcanus  to  be  acknow- 
ledged high-priest.  The  Pharisees  continually  persisted  in  persecuting  those 
who  had  been  their  enemies  in  the  late  reign.  That  princess,  at  her  death, 
appointed  Hyrcanus  her  sole  heir,  but  Aristobulus,  his  younger  brother,  had 
the  strongest  party,  and  took  his  place.f 

Nothing  but  troubles  and  violent  agitations  were  to  be  seen  on  all  sides.  Tn 
Egyot,  the  Alexandrians,  weary  of  their  king  Alexander,  took  up  arms  and 
expelled  him,  and  called  in  Ptolemy  Auletes.  He  was  a  bastard  of  Lathy- 
rus,  who  never  had  a  legitimate  son.  He  was  surnamed  Auletes,  that  is  to 
say,  **  the  player  upon  tne  flute,"  because  he  valued  himself  so  much  upon 
playing  well  on  that  instrument,  that  he  disputed  the  prize  of  it  in  the  public 
games.  Alexander,  being  driven  out  in  this  manner,  went  to  Pompey,  who 
was  then  in  the  neighbourhood,  to  demand  aid  of  him.  Pompey  would  not 
interfere  in  his  affairs,  because  they  were  foreign  to  his  commission.  That 
prince  retired  to  Tyre,  to  wait  there  a  more  favourable  conjuncture  rj  but  none 
offered,  and  he  died  there  some  time  after. 

Before  his  death  he  made  a  will,  by  which  he  declared  the  Roman  i)eoplc 
his  heirs.  The  succession  was  important,  and  included  all  the  dominions 
which  Alexander  had  possessed,  and  to  which  he  had  retained  a  lawful  right, 
of  which  the  violence  he  had  sustained  could  not  deprive  him.  The  affair  was 
taken  into  consideration  by  the  senate.  Some  were  of  opinion,  that  it  was  ne- 
cessary to  take  possession  of  Egypt,  and  the  island  of  Cyprus,  of  which  the 
testator  had  been  sovereign^  and  which  he  had  bequeathed  to  the  Roman  peo- 
ple. The  majority  of  tte  senators  did  not  approve  this  advice.  They  had 
very  lately  taken  possession  of  Bithynia,  which  had  been  left  them  by  the 
will  of  Nicomedes,  and  of  Cyrenaica  and  Libya,  which  had  been  also  given 
them  by  that  of  Apion ;  and  they  bad  reduced  all  those  countries  into  Roman 
provinces.  They  were  afraid,  that  if  they  also  accepted  Egypt  and  the  isle 
of  Cyprus,  m  virtue  of  a  like  donation,  that  their  facility,  in  accumulating  pr<>j 
I  -TTinces  might  eive  too  great  umbrage,  and  express  too  clearly  a  design  fornaed 
1         to  engross  in  me  same  manner  all  otner  states.     They  believed  besides,  that 

*  Patiihur  multos  jam  annot  et  silemus,  cum  videamm  ad  paucoi  homines  omoct  omnium  natiooom  ]><c 
ij  nlaa  perrenisse.     Q,aod  eo  magis  ferre  asquo  animo  atque  coocedere  videmur,  quia  nemo  istowm  ^'^•^^. 

lat,  nemo  laborat,  at  obscura  loa  CBptdites  esse  videatur. — Ubi  pccnnias  ezterarom  nationum  esse  ^i^' 
mini.quibus  nunc  omnes  egent.  cum  Athenas,  Pergramum,  Cjraicum,  Mtlettim,  Cbinm,  Saman  tot**"'  ^^ 
Ij  nique  Asiam,  Achaiamv  Gnciam,  Siciliam,  jam  in  paocis  v-tHiSi  inclusas  esse  videatis.— Cic.  ifl  ve^*  ""' 

fuppl.  n.  135,  136.  ,   ^.n 

t  A.  M.  S925.    Ant  J.  C  TO.  et  A.  M.  S934.    Ant.  J.  C.  TO.    Joseph.  Antiq.  xiii.  c.  23,  24.  et  de  »«•»• 
1 1  ^udaifta  !•  4.  •  ' 

tA.U.8«sa.    AatJ.C.6&.    S«et»A.  in  Jul.  C»«.  c  li    Trogus  in  Pfol.  xzxis.    ApfiMU.'^^^'^'^ 
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this^enterprise  ndj^ht  involve  them  in  another  war,  which  would  embarrass 
them  very  mach^  while  Uiey  were  engaged  with  Mhhridates.  So  that  they 
contented  themselves  for  the  present  with  causing  ail  the  effects,  whicn  Alex* 
ander  had  at  his  death,  to  he  brought  from  Tyre,  and  did  not  meddle  with 
the  rest  of  his  estates.  This  proceeding  sufficiently  implied,  that  they  did 
not  renounce  the  will,  as  the  sequel  will  fully  explain.* 

This  is  the  fourth  example  of  dominions  left  to  the  Roman  peop.e  by  will ; 
a  very  singular  custom,  and  almost  unheard-of  in  all  other  history^  which  un- 
doubtedly does  mat  honour  to  those  in  whose  favour  it  was  estabhshed.  The 
usual  methods  of  extending  the  bounds  of  a  state,  are  war  and  conquest.  But 
with  what  enormous  injustice  and  violence  are  those  methods  attended,  and 
how  much  devastation  and  blood  must  it  cost  to  subject  a  country  by  force 
of  arms  ?  In  this,  however,  there  is  nothing  cruel  and  inhuman,  and  neither 
tears  nor  blood  are  shed.  It  is  a  pacific  and  legitimate  increase  of  power, 
the  simple  acceptance  of  a  voluntary  gift.  Subjection  here  has  nothing  of  vio- 
lence to  enforce  it,  and  proceeds  from  the  heart. 

There  is  another  sort  of  violence,  which  has  neither  the  name  nor  appear^ 
ance  of  being  so,  but  it  is  no  less  dangerous  on  that  account.  I  mean  seduc- 
tion :  when,  to  obtain  the  suffrages  of  a  people,  mean  arts,  indirect  means,  se- 
cret collusions,  and  great  donations  of  money,  are  employed  to  corrupt  the 
fidelity  of  the  persons  of  the  highest  autliority  in  states  and  kingdoms,  and 
events  are  influenced,  in  which  the  principal  agents  act  at  a  distance,  and  do 
not  seem  to  have  any  share.  In  this  we  now  speak  of,  ther^  was  no  visible 
trace  of  a  poUcy  so  common  with  princes,  who,  far  from  making  any  scruple 
of  it,  imagined  it  to  be  their  |lory. 

Attalus,  who  was  the  first,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  that  appointed  the  Roman 
people  his  heirs,  had  not  engaged  in  any  strict  union  with  that  republic,  dur- 
ing the  short  time  he  reigned.  As  for  Ptolemy  A  pion,  king  of  Cyrenaica,  the 
Romaiis,  far  from  using  any  arts  to  attain  the  succession  to  his  dominions,  re- 
nounced! it,  left  the  people  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  their  liberty,  and  would  not 
accept  the  inheritance  afterwards,  till  they  were  in  some  measure  obliged  to  do 
so.  It  does  hot  appear  that  they  were  more  solicitous,  either  in  public  or  pri- 
vate, with  Nicomedes  king  of  Bithynia,  or  Ptolemy  Alexander  king  of  Egypt. 

What  motives,  then,  induced  these  princes  to  act  in  this  manner  ?  First, 
gratitude :  the  house  of  Attalus  was  indebted  for  all  its  splendour  to  the  Ro- 
mans ;  Nicomedes  had  been  defended  by  them  against  Mithridates :  and  next, 
love  for  their  people,  the  desire  of  procuring  a  lasting  tranquillity  for  them, 
and  the  idea  they  had  of  the  wisdom,  justice,  and  moderation  of  the  Roman 
power.  They  cued  without  children,  or  lawful  successors ;  for  bastards  were 
not  looked  upon  as  such.  They  had  only  in  view  the  future  divisions  and 
civil  wars  that  might  arise  about  the  clioice  of  a  king,  dreadful  examples  of  which 
were  presented  to  them  in  Egypt  and  Syria.  They  saw  with  their  own  eyes, 
the  tranquillity  and  happiness  enjoyed  by  many  cities  and  nations  under  the 
protection  of  the  Roman  people. 

A  prince  in  the  situation  of  which  we  speak,  had  bat  one  of  three  thing^  to 
choose ;  either  to  leave  his  throne  to  the  ambition  of  the  grandees  of  his  king- 
dom 5  to  restore  to  his  subjects  their  entire  liberty,  by  instituting  a  republican 
government ;  or  to  give  his  kingdom  to  the  Romans. 

The  first  choice  undoubtedly  exposed  the  kingdom  to  all  the  horrors  of  a 
civil  war,  which  the  factions  and  jealousies  of  the  great  would  not  fail  to  ex- 
cite, and  continue  with  heat  and  fiiry ;  and  tlie  prince's  love  for  his^ubjects 
Induced  him  to  spare  them  misfortunes  as  fatal  as  inevitable. 

The  execQtion  of  the  second  choice  was  impracticable.  There  are  many 
nations,  whose  genius,  manners,  characters,  and  habit  of  living,  do  not  admit 
their  being  formed  into  republics.     They  are  not  capable  of  that  uniform 
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equality,  that  dependence  upon  ntute  laws,  which  have'  tM  w«cht  enooghto 
enforce  obedience  to  them.  They  are  made  for  a  monarchy,  and  every  other 
kind  of  government  is  incompatible  with  the  natural  frame  of  their  minds. 
Cvrenaica,  which  has  a  share  in  the  present  question,  is  a  proof  of  thb ;  and 
all  ages  supply  us  with  examples  of  the  same  kind. 

A  prince,  therefore,  at  his  death,  could  not  do  more  wisely  than  to  leave 
his  subjects  the  alliance  and  protection  of  a  people,  feared  and  respected  by 
all  nations,  and  tlierefore  capable  of  defeodinf  triem  from  the  unjust  and  vio- 
lent attempts  of  tlieir  neighbours.  How  many  civil  divisions  and  bloody  dis- 
cords did  ne  spare  them  b^  this  kind  t>f  testamentary  disposition  ?  This  ap- 
pears from  the  oxampte  of  Cyrenaica.  The  Romans,  with  a  noble  disinter- 
estedness, having  refused  the  gift  which  the  king  had  made  them  at  liis  death. 
that  unhappy  kinicdom,  abandoned  to  liberty  and  its  own  inclination,  gave  itseli 
up  to  cabals  and  intrigues.  Torn  by  a  thousand  factions,  furious  to  madness 
0(^ainst  each  other,  and,  in  a  word,  become  like  a  ^p  without  a  pilot  in  the 
midst  of  the  most  violent  storms,  it  suflered  many  years  the  most  incredible 
calamities ;  the  only  remedy  of  which  was  to  pray,  and  ii  some  manner  to 
force,  the  Komans  to  vouchsafe  to  take  the  government  of  it  upon  themselves. 

Besides  this,  a  prince  by  such  conduct  did  no  more  than  prevent,  and  that 
advantageously  for  his  people,  what  must  necessarily  have  nappened  sooner 
or  later.  Was  there  any  city  or  stale  capable  of  opposing  the  Romans  ? 
Could  it  be  expected^  that  a  ktnf|[dom,  especially  when  the  royal  family  was  ex- 
tinct, could  support  Itself,  and  its  independence,  long  against  them  ?  There 
was  an  inevitable  necessity  for  its  falling  into  the  hands  of  that  people ;  and 
for  that  reason  j  it  was  highly  consistent  with  prudence  to  lighten  toe  voke  by  a 
voluntary  subjection.  For  they  made  a  great  difference  between  the  people 
who  submitted  to  them  freely,  as  to  friends  and  protector?,  and  those  wlioonly 
yielded  to  them  by  force,  after  a  long  and  obstii»ite  resistance,  and  being  re- 
duced by  reiterated  defeats,  to  give  way  at  last  to  a  conqueror.  We  have  seen 
with  what  severity  the  Macedonians,  at  least  the  principal  persons  of  the  na 
lion,  and  after  them  the  Ach^ans,  were  treated,  especially  during  the  first  years 
of  th«r  subjection. 

The  other  nations  suffered  nothing  of  that  kind,  and,  generally  speakinp 
of  all  foreign  yokes,  none  ever  was  lighter  than  that  of  the  Homans.  Scarcely 
could  its  weight  be  perceived  by  those  who  sustained  it.  The  subjection  of  Greece 
to  the  Roman  empire,  even  under  the  emperors  themselves,  was  rather  a 
means  to  ensure  the  public  tranquillity,  than  a  servitude  heavy  upon  private 
persons,  and  prejudicial  to  society.  Most  of  the  cities  were  governed  by  tlieir 
ancient  laws,  had  always  their  own  magistrates,  and  wanted  very  little  of  en- 
joying entire  liberty.  They  were  by  that  means  secured  from  all  the  incon- 
veniences and  misfortunes  of  a  war  with  their  neighbours,  which  had  so  long 
and  so  cruelly  distressed  the  republics  uf  Greece  in  the  time  of  their  ances- 
tors. So  that  the  Greeks  seemed  to  be  great  gainers  in  ransoming  themselves 
from  these  inconveniences,  by  some  diminution  of  their  liberty. 

It  is  true,  the  provinces  sometimes  suffered  verj'  much  from  the  avarice  of 
l^overnors.  But  these  were  only  transient  evils,  to  which  the  goodness  and 
justice  of  a  worthy  successor  applied  a  speedy  redress,  and  which,  after  all, 
were  not  comparable  to  the  disorders  with  which  the  wars  of  the  Athenians. 
Thebans,  and  Lacedaemonians,  against  each  other,  were  attended  ;  and  still 
less  to  the  violences  and  ravages  occasioned  by  the  insatiable  avarice  and  bar* 
barous  cruelty  of  the  tyrants  in  many  cities  aini  states. 

An  evident  proof  of  the  wisdom  of  the  princes,  in  leaving  their  dominions 
to  the  Romans  after  their  death,  is,  that  their  people  never  exclaimed  against 
that  disposition,  nor  proceeded  to  any  revolt  of  th«r  own  accord,  to  prevent 
its  taking  effect 

I  do  not  pretend  to^  excuse  the  Romans  entirely  in  this  place,  nor  to  justify 
their  conduct  in  all  things.    I  have  st^Sciently  observed  the  views  of  interest 
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and  politkal  motives  of  their  actions.     I  only  say.  tluit  tlie  Roman  g^ovem* 

ment,  especially  with  regard  to  those  who  submitted  voluntarily  to  them,  was 
gentle,  humane,  equitable,  advantageous  to  the  people,  and  the  source  of  their 
peace  and  tranquillity.  There  were  indeed  private  oppressors^  who  made  the 
Roman  people  authorize  the  most  flagrant  injustice,  of  which  we  shall  soon 
see  an  example :  but  there  were  always  a  considerable  number  of  citizens, 
serious  for  the  public  euod,  who  rose  up  against  those  violences,  and  declarefl 
loudly  for  justice.  This  happened  in  the  affair  of  Cyprus,  wnich  it  is  oow 
time  to  relate. 

Clodius,  who  commanded  a  small  fleet  near  Cilicia,  was  defeated  and  taken 
prisoner  by  the  pirates  of  that  coast,  against  whom  he  had  been  sent.  He 
caused  Ptolemy,  king  of  Cyprus,  brother  of  Ptolemy  Auletes,  to  be  desired  in 
his  name  to  send  him  money  to  pay  his  ransom.  That  prince,  who  was  • 
kind  of  prodigy  in  point  of  avarice,  sent  him  only  two  talents.  The  pirates 
chose  rather  to  release  Clodius  without  ransom,  than  to  take  so  small  a  sum.* 

Hb  thoughts  were  bent  on  being  revenged  on  that  king  as  soon  as  possible. 
He  had  found  means  to  ^et  himself  elected  tribune  of  the  people ;  an  in»por<- 
tant  office,  which  gave  him  great  power.  Clodius  made  use  of  it  for  the  de* 
struction  of  his  enemy.  He  pretended  that  that  prince  had  no  riffht  to  the 
kingdom  of  Cyprus  which  |^d  been  Jeft  to  the  Roman  people  by  the  will  of 
Alexander,  who  died  at  Tyre.  It  was  determined  in  consequence,  that  the 
kingdom  of  Sgypt,  and  that  of  Cyprus,  which  depended  on  it,  appertained  to 
the  Komans  in  virtue  of  that  donation  ;  and  Clodius  accordingly  obtained  an 
order  of  tlie  people  to  seize  the  kingdom  of  Cyprus,  to  depo^  Ptokmy,  and 
to  confiscate  all  his  effects.  To  put  so  unjust  a  design  in  execution,  he  had 
sufficient  influence  and  address  to  have  the  justest  of  the  Romans  elected,  I 
mean  Cato,  whom  he  removed  from  the  republic,  under  the  pretext  of  an  hon- 
ourable commission,  that  he  might  not  find  him  an  obstacle  to  the  violent  and 
criminal  designs  he  meditated.  Cato  was  therefore  sent  into  the  isle  of  Cyprus, 
to  deprive  a  prince  of  his  kingdom,  who  well  deserved  that  affront,  says  a 
historian^  for  his  many  irregularities ;  as  if  a  man's  vice  sufficiently  author- 
ized seizing  all  his  fortunes.! 

Cato,  on  his  arrival  at  Rhodes,  sent  to  bid  Ptolemy  retire  peaceably,  and 
promised  him,  if  he  complied,  to  procure  him  the  higb-priesthood  of  the  tem- 
ple of  Venus  at  Paphos,  the  revenues  of  which  were  sufficiently  considerable 
for  his  honourable  subsistence.  Ptolemy  rejected  that  proposal.  He  was  not, 
however,  in  a  condition  to  defend  himself  against  the  power  of  the  Romans ; 
but  could  not  resolve,  after  having  worn  a  crown  so  long,  to  live  as  a  private 
person.  Determined  therefore  to  end  his  life  and  reign  together,  he  embarked 
with  all  his  treasures,  and  put  to  sea.  His  design  was  to  have  noles  bored  in 
the  bottom  of  his  ship,  that  it  might  sink  with  him,  .and  all  his  riches.  But 
when  he  came  to  the  execution  of  his  purpose,  though  he  persisted  constantly 
In  the  resolution  of  dying  himself,  he  had  not  the  courage  to  include  his' inno- 
cent and  well-beloved  treasures  in  his  ruin ;  and  thereby  showed,  that  he  loved 
them  better  than  he  did  himself,  by  the  title  of  king  of  Cyprus,  but  in  fact  the 
mean  slave  of  his  money.|  He  returned  to  the  shore,  and  replaced  his  gold 
in  his  magazines,  after  which  he  poisoned  himself^  and  left  the  wjhole  to  his 
enemies.  Cato  carried  those  treasures,  the  followmg  year  to  Rome.  The 
sum  was  so  large,  that  in  the  |;reatest  triumphs  an  equal  amount  had  scarcely 
ever  been  laid  up  in  the  public  treasury.  Plutarch  says  it  was  nearly  sever 
thousand  talents.     Cato  caused  all  Ptolemy's  precious  effects  and  moveables 


<  *  A.  H.  S946.     Aot.  J.  C.  58.     Strab.  L  iv.  p.  684. 

t  P*  Clodius  in  senata  sob  bonorifieentisumo  titulo  M.  Catonem  a  rep.  rele^avit.  Q,tiipp«  legem  tuHt, 
■t  ii  (Cato)— mitteretur  io  insulam  Cy^nim,  ad  spoliatidttm  regno  Pto]emnuin,omai.as  monim  ritiis  earn 
contameliatn  meritum.—Vell.  Paterc.  i.  ii.  c  45. 

t  Procal  dubio  hie  non  powedit  divitias,  sed  a  diritiis  poifestas  eit ;  titulo  rex  iasulas,  aaimo  pecuni^ 
■uMrabUe  maaeipittm  ^ 
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to  be  sold  iwblicly ;  reserving  only  to  himself  a  picture  of  Zeno,  the  founJe: 
of  the  Stoics,  the  opinions  of  the  sect  he  followed.* 

The  Roman  people  here  take  off  the  mask,  and  show  themselves,  not  such 
n  they  had  been  in  the  g;lortous  ag^of  the  republic,  actuated  by  a  noble  con-^ 
tempt  for  riches,  and  esteem  for  poverty,  but  as  thejr  were  become,  after  gold 
and  silver  had  entered  Ronoe  in  triumph  with  their  victorious  generals.  Never 
was  any  thing  more  capable  of  disgracing  and  repmaching  the  Romans  thaa 
this  last  action.  "  The  Roman  people,''  says  Cicero,  ^  instead  of  ranking  it 
their  honour,  and  almost  their  duty,  as  formerljr,  to  re-establish  the  kings,  theit 
enemies,  whom  they  had  conquered,  upon  their  thrones,  now  see  a  king,  their 
ally,  or  at  least  a  constant  friend  to  the  republic,  who  nad  never  done  them 
any  wrong,  of  whom  neither  the  senate  nor  any  of  our  generals  had  ever  the 
leut  complaint,  who  enjoyed  the  dommtons  left  him  bj'  his  ancestors  in  tran- 
quillity, plundered  on  a  sudden  without  any  formality,  and  all  his  effects  sold 
at  auction  almost  before  his  eyes,  b^  order  of  the  sa^me  Roman  people.  This," 
continoes  Cicero.  *^  shows  other  kings,  upon  what  they  are  to  rely  for  their 
•ecurity ;  from  tnis  fatal  example  they  learn,  that  among  us,  there  needs  only 
the  secret  intrigue  of  some  seditious  tribune,  for  depriving  them  of  their  thrones, 
and  of  plundering  them  at  the  same  time  of  all  their  fortunes."! 

What  I  am  most  amazed  at  is,  that  Cato,  the*  most  just  and  upright  man 
of  those  times,  should  lend  his  name  and  service  in  so  notorious  an  injustice. 
Cicero,  who  had  reasons  for  sparing  him,  and  dared  not  blame  his  conduct, 
openly  shows,  however,  in  the  same  discourse  which  I  have  now  cited,  but 
in  an  artful  and  delicate  manner,  and  by  way  of  excusing  him,  how  much  he 
had  dishotioured  himself  by  that  action. 

Darinff  Cato'sstay  at  Rhodes,  Ptolemy  Auletes,  king  of  Egypt,  and  brother 
to  him  of  Cyprus,  came  thither  to  him.  I  reserve  for  the  following  book  the 
history  of  that  prince,  which  merits  particular  attention. 


*  Plat  in  C»to.  p.  776. 
t  Ptolemieng,  rext  tl  nandiim  locias  at  non  hottit,  pBcattM,qiiietttt,fretM  imp«rio  popnli  Rom.  regno  pA- 
terao  atque  arito  reg^ali  otio  perfroebattir.     De  hoc  nihil  cog^tlante,  oihil  luspicaote,  eat  rog^atam,  ut  s^dens 
cum  pwrpura  et  tceptro  et  illis  iotignibus  regiit,  prasooni  publico  tubjiceretur,  et  imperaBtc  populo  Rom. 

Su  ettam  rietb  bello  regibut  refoa  reddere  consuevit,  rex  amieus.aalla  iajuria  eommemorata,  ntiUiB  repe- 
Hs  rebni,  cum  bonni  omnibus  publicaretur. — Cjpriuv  miser,  qui  semper  locius,  semper  amicus,  fuit;  de  quo 
■ttllannquam  sospteio  durior  aut  ad  seaatiim,  aatad  imperatores  nohtros  allata  est:  vivos  (\Mt  aiont)  est  et 
videm,  ciim  vietu  et  vestitii  suo,  publicatus.    En  cur  CKteri  reges  stabilem  esse  toam  fortamim  arbitrentur, 
'Cum  hoc  ilios  fuaesti  anni  perdito  exemplo  videant«  per  triboiiuak  aliquem  se  fortnaii  foliar   (potie)  «t 
tefoo  .onni  nudari — Cic.  Orat  fro  Sex.  n.  57. 
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THE  tweatieth  book  U  diTided  into  three  Articles,  whinh  are  all  dbrid^cnts :  the  first,  cT  the  Mitorr  «{* 
the  Jews,  from  the  reign  of  Aristobulat  to  that  of  Herod  the  Great ;  the  seeond,  of  the  history  of  the  Pai>> 
thians,  from  the  establishment  of  that  empire  to  the  defeat  of  Crassus ;  the  third,  of  the  history  of  the  kian 
of  Cappadocia,  to  the  aoDexing-of  that  kingdom  to  the  Roman  empire. 


ARTICLE  I. 

▲BRIDGXEHT   OF   THE   HISTORY  OF  THE  JEWS,  FROM  ARI8TOBOLUS  TO  HEROD 

THE  ipVR£AN. 

As  the  history  oi  the  Jews  is  often  connected  with  that  of  the  kings  of  Syria 
and  E|^pt,  I  h^ve  taken  care,  as  occasion  offered,  to  relate  of  it  what  was 
most  necessary  and  suitable  to  my  subject.  I  shall  add  here  what  remains 
of  that  history  to  the  reign  of  Herod  the  Great.  Tlie  historian  Josephus, 
will  satisfy  the  curiosity  of  such  as  are  desirous  of  being  more  fully  informed 
in  it.  Dean  Prideaux,  whom  I  have  used  here,  may  be  also  consulted  for  the 
same  purpose. 

SECTION  I. — ^REION  OF  jUUSTOBULUS  I.  WHICH  LASTED  TWO  TEARS, 

Hyrcanus,  high-priest  and  prince  of  the  Jews,  had  left  five  sons  at  his 
death.  The  nrst  was  Afistobulasythe  second  Antigonus,  the  third  Alexander 
Jannseus,  the  name  of  the  fourth  is  unknown.    The  fifth  was  called  Absalom.* 

Aristobulus,,  as  the  eldest,  succeeded  his  father  in  the  high-priesthood  and 
temporal  sovereignty.  As  soon  as  he  saw  himself  well  established,  he  assumed 
the  diadem  and'titlc  of  king,  which  none  of  those  who  had  governed  Judea 
from  the  Babylonbh  captivity^  had  done,  besides  himself.  The  conjuncture 
seemed  favourable  for  that  design.  The  kings  of  Syria  and  Egypt,  who  were 
alone  capable  of  opposing  it,  were  weak  princes,  involved  in  domestic  troubles 
and  civil  wars,  insecure  upon  the  throne,  and  not  maintaining  themselves  long 
in  the  possession  of  it.  He  knew  that  the  Romans  were  strongly  inclined  to 
authorize  the  dismembering  and  dividing  the  dominions  of  the  Grecian  kings, 
in  order  to  weaken  them  in  comparison  with  themselves.  Besides,  it  was  na- 
tural for  Aristobulus  to  take  advantage  of  the  victories  and  acquisitions  made 
by  his  ancestors,  who  had  given  an  assured  and  uninterrupted  establishment 
to  the  Jewish  nation,  and  enabled  it  to  support  the  dignity  of  a  king  among 
its  neighbours. 

The  mother  of  Aristobulus,  in  virtue  of  the  will  of  Hyrcanus,  pretended  to 
the  government ;  but  Aristobulus  was  the  strongest,  and  put  her  in  prison, 
where  he  caused  her  to  be  starved  to  deatl't.  As  he  was  very  partial  to  Antigonus, 
the  eldest  of  his  brothers^  he  at  first  gave  him  a  share  in  tne  government ;  but 
■■■■II  til  I  .  .  '         "  .  ■  ■  ■  ■  I  ■  I.  -  .1 
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Portly  afta*)  npon  a  fabe  aceaaattmi)  put  him  to  death.  He  confined  the  other 
tlirec  in  prison  during  his  (iff-. 

When  ArkitobiitiiH  had  Cully  possessed  himsetf  of  the  authority  his  father 
had  enjoyed,  he  entered  into  a  war  with  the  Ituraeans,  and  after  having  sub- 
jected the  greatest  part  of  them,  he  obliged  them  to  embrace  Judaism,  as  Hyr< 
canus  had  the  Idumsans  some  years  t^fore.  He  gave  them  the  ahemativo, 
either  to  be  circumcised  and  prof(*ss  the  Jewish  religion,  or  to  quit  their  coun- 
try, and  seek  a  settlement  elsewhere.  They  chose  to  stay,  and  comply  with 
what  was  required  of  them,  and  were  incorporated  with  the  Jews,  both  in  re- 
ligious and  political  affairs.  This  practice  became  a  fundamental  maxim  with 
the  Asmonaeans.  It  shows,  that  they  had  not  a  just  idea  of  religion  at  that 
time,  which  does  not  impose  itself  by^  force,  and  which  oqght  not  to  be  re- 
ceived but  voluntarily  and  by  persuasion.  Itursea,  inhabited  by  the  people 
in  question,  was  a  part  of  Ccelosy ria,  on  the  northeast  frontier  of  Israel,  be- 
tween the  inheritance  of  the  half  tribe  of  Manasseh  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Jordan,  and  the  territory  of  Damascus.* 

A  distemper  obliged  Aristobulus  to  return  from  Itursea  to  Jerusalem,  and 
to  leave  the  coltimand  of  the  army  to  his  brother  Antigonus,  to  put  an  end  to 
the  war  he  had  begun.  The  queen  and  her  party,  who  envied  Antigonus  the 
king^s  favour,  took  advantage  of  this  illness,  to  alienate  the  kin?  from  him  by 
false  reports  and  vile  calumnies.  Antigonus  returned  to  Jerusalem  soon  aAer 
the  successes  by  which  he  had  terminated  the  war.  His  entry  was  a  kind  of 
triumph.  They  were  then  celebrating  the  feast  of  the  tabernacles.  He  went 
directly  to  the  temple  with  his  guards,  completely  armed  as  he  had  entered 
the  city,  without  givins;  himself  time  to  change  any  part  of  his  equipaG;e.  This 
was  made  a  crime  with  the  king ;  who,  otherwise  prejudiced  against  him,  sent 
him  orders  to  disarm  himself,  and  come  to  him  as  soon  as  possible  ;  conceiv- 
ing that,  if  he  refused  to  obey,  it  was  a  proof  of  some  bad  design ;  and  in  that 
case,  he  gave  orders  that  he  should  be  killed.  The  person  sent  by  Aristobu- 
lus was  gained  by  the  queen  and  her  partizans,  and  told  him  the  order  quite 
differently,  that  the  king  desired  to  see  him  completely  armed  as  he  was.  An- 
tigonus went  directly  to  wait  on  him  ;  and  the  guards,  who  saw  him  come  io 
arms,  obey^  their  orders,  and  killed  him. 

Aristobulus,  havine  discovered  all  that  had  passed,  was  violently  affected 
with  it,  and  inconsolable  for  his  death.  Tormented  with  remorse  of  conscience 
for  this  murder,  and  that  of  his  mother,  he  led  a  miserable  life,  and  expired  at 
last  in  the  greatest  grief  and  despair. 

SECTION    U.— REIOir  OF  ALEXANDER  JANN£US,  WHICH   CONTINUED    TWENTY- 
SEVEN  YEARS. 

Salome,  the  wife  of  Aristobulus.  immediately  after  his  death,  took  the  three 
princes  out  of  the  prison,  in  which  they  had  been  confined  by  her  husband. 
Alexander  Janneus,  the  eldest  of  the  three,  was  crowned.  He  put  his  next 
brother  to  death,  who  had  endeavoured  to  deprive  him  of  the  crown.f  ^^ 
for  ihe  third,  named  Absalom,  who  was  of  a  peaceable  disposition,  and  who 
had  no  thoughts  but  of  living  in  tranquillity  as  a  private  person,  he  granted 
him  his  favour,  and  protect^  him  during  his  whole  life.j;  No  more  is  said 
of  him,  than  tliat  he  gave  his  daughter  in  marriage  to  the  youngest  son  of  his 
brother  Alexander,  and  that  he  served  him  against  the  Romans  at  the  siegre 
of  Jerusalem,  in  wnich  he  was  made  prisoner  forty-two  years  after,  when  the 
tempi*-  was  taken  by  Pompey. 

While  all  this  i>assed,  the  two  kings  of  Syria,  of  whom  Grypus  reigned  at 
Antioch,  and  Antiochus  of  Cysicum  at  Damascus,  made  a  cruel  war  upon 
each  other,although  they  were  brothers.  Cleopatra  and  Alexander,  the yoang- 
estof  her  sons,  reigned  in  Egypt,  and  Ftolemy  Lathynis,  the  eldest,  in  Cyprus 
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Alexander  JaDHKeus^  iome  time  after  he  returned  to  Jerusalem,  end  had 
taken  possession  of  the  throne^  had  set  a  good  army  on  foot,  which  passed  the 
Jordan,  and  formed  the  siege  of  Gadanu  At  the  end  of  ten  months,  havmg 
made  himself  master  of  that  city,  he  took  several  other  very  strong  places,  sit* 
uated  also  on  the  other  side  of  the  Jordan.  But  not  being  suAoiently  upon 
his  guard  in  his  return*  he  was  beaten  by  the  enemy,  and  lost  ten  thousand 
men,  with  all  the  spoils  he  had  taken,  and  his  own  baggage.  He  returned 
to  Jerusalem  in  the  highest  affliction  for  this  loss,  and  the  uiame  with  which 
it  was  attended.  He  had  even  the  mortification  to  see  that  many- people,  in- 
stead of  lamenting  his  misfortune,  took  a  malignant  .*  sy  in  it ;  for,  from  the 
quarrel  of  Hyrcanus  with  the  Pharisees,  they  had  alwavs  been  the  enemies  of 
his  house,  and  especially  of  this  Alexander.  And  as  they  had  drawn  almost 
all  the  people  into  their  party,  they  had  so  strongly  prejudiced  and  inflamed 
them  against  him,  that  all  the  disorders  and  commotions,  with  which  his 
whole  reign  was  embroiled,  flowed  from  this  source. 

This  loss,  great  as  it  was,  did  not  prevent  his  going  to  seise  Raphia  and  An 
thedon,  when,  he  saw  the  coast  of  Graza  without  defence,  after  the  departure  of 
Lathyrus.  These  two  posts^  which  were  only  a  few  miles  from  Gaza,  were  kept 
in  a  manner  blocked  up,  which  was  what  he  proposed  when  he  attacked  them. 
He  had  never  forgiven  the  inhabitants  of  Gaza  for  callittgin  Lathyrus  against 
him,  and  giving  him  troops,  which  had  contributed  to  gaining  the  fatal  battle 
of  Jordan ;  and  he  earnestly  sought  all  occasions  to  avenge  himself  upon  them.* 

As  soon  as  his  afl^urs  would  permit,  he  came  with  a  numerous  army  to  be 
siege  their  city.  Apollodorus,  the  governor  of  it,  defended  the  place  a  whol* 
year  with  a  valour  and  prudence  that  acquired  him  great  reputation.!  His 
own  brother  Lvsimachus  could  not  see  hb  glory  without  envy,  and  that  base 
passion  induced  him  to  assassinate  the  governor.  That  wretch  ajfterwards  asso- 
ciated with  some  others  as  bad  as  himself,  and  surrendered  the  city  to  Alex-* 
ander.  Upon  his  entrance,  it  was  thought  by  his  behaviour,  and  the  orders 
he  gave,  that  he  intended  to  use  his  victory  with  clemency  and  moderation. 
But  as  soon  as  he  saw  himself  master  of  all  the  posts,  and  that  there  was  no* 
thing  to  oppose  him,  he  gave  his  soldiers  permission  to  kill,  plunder  and  de- 
stroy ;  and  immediately  sul  the  barbarity  that  could  be  imagined  was  exercised 
upon  that  unfortunate  city.  The  pleasure  of  revenge  cost  nim  very  deer.  For 
the  inhabitants  of  Gaza  defended  themselves  like  men  in  despair,  and  killed 
almost  an  equal  number  of  his  people.  But,  at  length,  he  satiated  his  brutal 
revenge,  and  reduced  that  ancient  and  iamous  city  to  a  heap  of  ruins ;  after 
which  he  reti:rned  to  Jerusalem.    This  war  employed  him  a  year.J 

Some  time  after,  the  people  afiironted  him  in  the  most  heinous  manner.§  At 
the  feast  of  the  tabernacles,  while  he  was  in  the  temple  ofiering  a  solemn  sa- 
crifice, in  quality  of  high-priest,  upon  the  altar  of  burnt-offerings,  they  threw 
lemons  at  his  head,  calling  him  a  thousand  injurious  names,  and  among  the 
rest,  giving  him  that  of  slave ;  a  reproach  which  sufficiently  argued  that  they 
looked  upon  him  as  unworthy  of  the  crown  and  pontificate.  This  was  an  effect 
of  what  Eieazer  had  presumed  to  advance,  that  the  mother  of  Hyrcanus  had 
been  a  captive.  These  indignities  enraged  Alexander  to  such  a  degree,  that 
he  attacked  those  insolent  people  in  person,  at  the  head  of  hb  guards,  and 
killed  to  the  number  of  six  thousand  of  them.  Seeing  how  much  the  Jews 
were  disaffected  toward  him,  he  was  afraid  to  trust  his  person  any  longer  to 
them,  and  used  foreign  troops  for  his  guard,  whom  he  caused  to  come  from 
Pisidia  and  Cilicia.  Of  these  he  formed  a  body  of  six  thousand  men,  who 
attended  him  every  where. 

When  Alexander  saw  the  storm  which  had  arisen  against  him  a  litde  ap* 
peased  by  the  terror  of  the  revenge  he  had  taken  for  it,  he  turned  his  armi 
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igaintt  the  enemy  abroad.  After  having  obtained  some  adyaiitaf;es  over  them. 
he  fell  into  an  ambuscade,  wherein  he  lost  gres^tpartof  his  army,  and  escaped 
himself  with  great  difficulty.*  At  his  return  to  Jerusalem,  the  Jews,  incensed 
at  his  defeat,  revolted  against  him.  They  vainly  flattered  themselves,  that 
they  should  find  him  so  much  weakened  and  defected  by  his  loss,  that  there 
would  be  no  difficulty  in  completing  his  destruction,  which  they  had  so  long 
desired.  Alexander,  who  want^  neither  application  nor  valour,  and  who  be- 
aides,  had  more  than  a  common  capacity,  soon  found  means  to  oppose  them. 
A  civil  war  ensued  between  him  and  his  subjects,  which  continued  six  years, 
and  occasioned  great  misfortunes  to  both  parties.  The  rebels  were  defeated 
upon  many  occasions.! 

Alexander^  having  taken  a  city  where  many  of  them  had  shut  tbemsel  v^ 
up,  carried  eight  hundred  of  them  to  Jerusalem,  and  caused  them  all  to  be 
crucified  in  one  day ;  when  they  were  fixed  to  the  cross,  he  ordered  their  wives 
and  children  to  be  brought  out,  and  to  have  their  throats  cut  before  their  faces. 
Durine  this  cruel  execution,  the  king  regaled  his  wives  and  concubines  in  a 
place  from  whence  they  saw  all  that  passed ;  and  this  sight  was  to  him  and 
them  the  principal  part  of  the  entertainment.  Horrid  gratification !  This 
civil  war,  during  the  six  years  that  it  lasted,  cost  the  lives  of  more  than  fifty 
thousand  men  on  the  side  of  the  rebels.| 

Alexander,  after  having  put  an  end  to  it,  undertook  many  other  foreign  ex- 
peditions with  very  great  success.  Upon  his  return  to  Jerusalem,  he  aban- 
Qoned  himself  to  intemperance  and  excess  of  wine,  which  brought  a  quartan 
ague  upon  him,  of  which  he  died  at  the  end  of  three  years,  after  having  reigned 
twenty-seven,§ 

He  left  two  sons,  Hyrcanus  and  Aristobulus ;  but  he  decreed  by  his  will, 
that  Alexandra,  his  wife, should  govern  the  kingdom  during  her  life,  and  choose 
which  of  her  sons  she  thought  fit  to  succeed  her. 

SECTION  III. — ^REIGN  OF  ALEXANDRA,   THE  WIFE   OF  ALEXANDER  JANNJEUS, 

WHICH  CONTINUED  NINE  YEARS. 

AccoRDiNO  to  the  advice  of  her  husband,  Alexandra  submitted  herself  and 
her  children  tu  the  power  of  the  Pharisees,  declaring  to  them,  that  in  doing 
so,  she  only  conformed  to  the  last  will  of  her  husband.ll 

By  this  step  she  gained  so  much  upon  them,  that,  forgetting  their  hatred  for 
the  dead,  thoup^h  they  carried  it  during  his  life  as  far  as  possible,  they  changed 
k  on  a  sudden  into  a  respect  and  veneration  for  his  memory,  and  instead  of  the 
invectives  and  reproaches  they  had  always  abundantly  vented  against  him, 
nothing^  was  heard  but  praises  and  panegyrics,  wherein  they  exalted  immo- 
derately the  great  actions  of  Alexander,  by  which  the  nation  had  been  ag- 
grandized, and  its  power,  honour,  and  credit  much  augmented.  By  this  means, 
they  brought  ovei;  the  people  so  effectually,  whom  till  then  they  had  always 
irritated  against  him,  that  they  celebrated  his  funeral  with  greater  pomp  and 
magnificence  than  that  of  any  of  his  predecessors ;  and  Alexandra,  accord- 
ing to  the  intent  of  his.  will,  was  confirmed  sovereign  administratrix  of  the 
nation.  We  see  from  hence,  that  a  blind  and  unlimited  conformity  to  the 
power  and  will  of  the  Pharisees,  stood  with  them  for  every  kind  of  merit,  and 
made  all  failings,  and  even  crimes,  disappear  as  effectually  as  iff  they  had  never 
been ;  which  is  very  common  with  those  who  are  fond  of  ruling. 

When  that  princess  saw  herself  well  established,  she  caused  her  eldest  son 
Hyrcanus  to  be  received  as  high-priest ;  he  was  then  near  thirty  years  of  age. 
According  to  her  promise,  she  gave  the  administration  of  all  important  affairs 
to  the  Pharisees.  The  first  thing  they  did  was  to  repeal  the  decree,  by  which 
John  Hyrcanus,  father  of  the  two  last  kinga,  had  abolished  all  their  traditional 
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constitutiuns,  which  were  nfterwards  more  g^Piiorally  received  than  ever.  They 
persecuted  with  great  cruehy  all  those  who  had  declared  themselves  their  ene- 
mies in  the  preceding  reigns,  without  the  queen's  being  able  to  prevent  them ; 
because  she  had  circumscribed  her  own  power,  by  putting  herself  into  that  of 
the  Pharisees.  She  had  seen  in  her  husband's  time  what  a  civil  war  was, 
and  the  infinite  misfortunes  with  which  it  is  attended.  She  was  afraid  of  kind- 
ling a  new  one,  and  not  knowing  any  other  means  to  prevent  it,  than  to  give 
way  to  the  violence  of  those  revengeful  and  inexorable  men,  she  believed  it 
necessary  to  suffer  a  less,  by  way  of  precaution  against  a  greater  evil. 

What  we  have  said  upon  this  head,  may  contribute  very  much  to  our  having 
a  right  sense  of  the  state  .of  the  Jewish  nation,  and  of  fhe  characters  of  those 
who  governed  it. 

The  Pharisees  always  continued  their  persecutions  against  those  who  had 
opposed  them  under  the  late  king.  They  made  them  accountable  for  all  the 
cruelties  and  faults  with  which  they  thought  proper  to  blacken  his  memory. 
They  had  already  got  rid  of  many  of  their  enemies,  and  invented  every  day 
new  articles  of  accusation  to  destroy  those  who  gave  them  most  umbrage 
among  such  as  still  survived.* 

The  friends  and  partisans  of  the  late  king,  seeing  no  end  to  these  persecu- 
tions, and  that  their  destruction  was  sworn,  assemUed  at  last,  and  came  in  a 
body  to  wait  on  the  qiieen,  with  Aristobulus,  her  second  son,  at  their  head. 
They  represented  to  her  the  services  they  had  done  the  late  king;  their  fide- 
lity and  attachment  to  him  in  all  his  wars,  and  in  all  the  difficulties  with  which 
he  bad  been  involved  during  the  troubles.  That  it  was  very  liard  at  present, 
under  her  government,  that  every  thing  they  had  done  for  him, should  be  made 
criminal,  and  to  see  themselves  sacrificed  to  the  implacable  hatred  of  their 
enemies,  solely  for  tlieir  adherance  to  herself  and  her  family.  They  implored 
her  either  to  put  a  stop  to  such  sort  of  inquiries,  or,  if  that  was  not  in  her  power, 
to  permit  them  to  retire  out  of  the  country,  to  seek  an  asylum  elsewhere:  at 
least  they  begged  her  to  put  them  into  garrisoned  places,  where  they  might 
find  some  security  against  the  violence  of  their  enemies. 

The  queen  was  as  much  affected  as  it  was  possible  to  be  with  the  condition 
in  which  she  saw  them,  and  the  injustice  done  them.  But  it  was  out  of  her 
power  to  do  for  them  all  she  desired ;  for  she  had  given  herself  masters,  by 
engaging  to  act  in  nothing  without  the  consent  of  the  Pharisees.  How  dan- 
gerous is  it  to  invest  such  people  with  too  much  authority !  They  exclaimed, 
that  it  would  be  putting  a  stop  to  the  course  of  justice,  to  suspend  the  inqui- 
ries after  the  culpable ;  that  such  a  proceeding  was  what  no  government  ou^ht 
to  suffer;  and  that  therefore  they  would  never  assent  to  it.  On  the  other  side. 
the  queen  believed,  that  she  ought  not  to  give  her  consent,  that  the  real  ana 
faithful  friends  of  her  family  should  abandon  their  country  in  such  a  manner ; 
because  sjie  would  then  lie  at  the  mercy  of  a  turbulent  faction  without  any 
support,  and  would  have  no  recourse  in  case  of  necessity.  She  resolved,  there- 
fore, upon  the  third  point  they  had  proposed  to  her,  and  dispersed  them  into 
the  places  where  she  had  garrisons.  She  found  two  advantages  in  that  con- 
duct ;  the  first  was,  that  their  enemies  dared  not  to  attack  them  in  those  for- 
tresses, where  they  would  have  their  arms  in  their  hands ;  and  the  second, 
that  they  would  always  be  a  body  "of  reserve,  upon  which  she  could  rely  upon 
occasion,  in  case  of  any  rupture. 

Some  years  after,  the  queen  fell  sicKof  a  very  dangerous  distemper,  which 
brought  her  to  the  point  of  death.  As  soon  as  Aristobulus,  her  youngest  son, 
saw  that  she  could  not  recover,  as  he  had  long  formed  the  design  of  seizing 
the  crown  at  her  death,  he  stole  out  of  Jerusalem  in  the  night,  with  only  one 
domestic,  and  went  to  the  places  in  which,  according  to  a  plan  he  had  given 
them,  the  friends  of  his  father  had  been  placed,  in  garrison.  He  was  receivec 
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in  them  with  open  arms,  and  in  fifteen  dnfn  time  twenty-two  of  those  towni 
and  castles  declared  for  htm,  which  put  him  in  possession  of  almost  all  the 
forces  of  the  state.  The  people,  as  well  as  the  army,  were  entirely  inclined 
to  declare  for  him,  weary  of  the  cruel  administration  of  the  Pharisees,  who 
had  governed  without  control  under  Alexandra,  and  were  become  insiipporta* 
ble  to  all  the  world.  They  came  therefore  in  crowds  from  all  sides  to  follow 
the  standard  of  Aristobulus ;  in  hopes  that  he  would  abolish  the  tyranny  of 
the  Pharisees,  which  could  not  be  expected  from  Hyrcanus  his  brother,  who 
had  been  brought  up  by  his  mother  in  a  blind  submission  to  that  sect;  besides 
which,  he  had  neither  the  courage  nor  capacity  necessary  to  so  vigorous  a  de- 
sign ,  for  h&  was  heavy  and  indolent,  void  of  activity  and  application,  and  of 
a  very  mean  genius.* 

When  the  Pharisees  saw  that  the  party  of  Aristobolus  augmented  conside* 
rabty,  they  went,  with  Hyrcanus  at  their  head,  to  represent  to  the  dying  queen 
what  had  passed,  and  to  demand  her  orders  and  assistance.  She  answered, 
that  she  was  no  longer  in  a  condition  to  intermeddle  with  such  affairs,  ana 
that  she  left  the  care  of  them  to  the  Pharisees.  She,  however,  appointed  Hyi^ 
canus  her  heir,  and  expired  soon  after. 

As  soon  as  she  was  dead,  he  took  possession  of  the  throne,  and  the  Phari 
sees  used  all  their  endeavours  to  support  him  upon  it.  When  Aristobulus  quit- 
ted Jerusalem,  they  caused  his  wife  and  children,  whom  he  had  left  behind 
him,  to  be  shut  up  in  the  castle  of  Baris,t  as  hostages  against  himself.  But 
seeing  this  did  not  stop  him,  they  raised  an  army.  Aristobulus  did  the  same. 
A  battle  near  Jericho  decided  the  quarrel.  Hyrcanus,  abaiMloned  by  most 
part  of  his  troops,  who  went  over  to  his  brother,  was  obliged  to  fly  to  Jem* 
salem,  and  to  shut  himself  up  in  the  castle  of  Baris :  his  partizans  took  refuge 
in  the  temple.  Some  time  ieifter,  they  also  submitted  to  Aristobulus,  and  Hyr 
canus  was  obliged  to  come  to  an  accommodation  with  him. 

SECTION  IV. — REIGN  OF  ARISTOBITLUS  II.  WHICH  CONTINUEb  SIX  TEARS. 

It  was  agreed  by  the  accommodation,  that  Aristobulus  should  have  the  crown 
and  high-priesthbod,  and  that  Hyrcanus  should  resign  both  to  him,  and  con- 
tent himself  with  a  private  life,  under  the  protection  of  his  brother,  and  with 
the  enjoyment  of  his  fortunes.  It  was  not  difficult  to  reconcile  him  to  &is ; 
for  he  loved  quiet  and  ease  above  all  things,  and  quitted  the  |^overnment  after 
having  possessed  it  three  months.  The  tyranny  of  the  Pharisees  ended  with 
his  reign,  afler  having  greatly  distressed  the  Jewish  nation  from  the  death  of 
Alexander  Jannaeus.! 

The  troubles  of  the  state,  to  which  the  ambition  of  Antipas,  better  known 
under  the  name  of  Antipater,  father  of  Herod,  gave  birth,  were  not  so  soon 
appeased.  He  was  by  extraction  an  Idumaean,  and  a  Jew  by  religion,  as 
were  all  the  Idunia^ans,  from  the  period  Hyrcanus  had  obliged  them  to  em- 
brace Judaism.  As  he  had  been  brought  up  in  the  court  of  Alexander  Jan- 
naeus,  and  of  Alexandra  his  wife,  who  reigned  after  him,  he  had  gained  the 
ascendant  over  Hyrcanus  their  eldest  son,  with  the  hope  of  raising  himself 
by  his  favour,  when  he  should  succeed  to  the  crown.  But  when  he  saw  all  his 
measures  bro&en  by  the  deposition  of  Hyrcanus,  and  the  coronation  of  Aristo- 
bulus, from  whom  he  had  nothing  to  expect,  he  employed  his  whole  address 
and  application  to  replace  Hyrcanus  upon  the  throne.S 

The  latter,  by  his  secret  negotiations,  had  at  first  applied  to  Aretas,  king  of 
Arabia  Petrea,  for  aid  to  reinstate  himself.  After  various  events,  which  I  pass 
over  to  avoid  prolixity,  he  had  recourse  to  Pompey,  who,  on  his  return  from 
his  expedition  against  Mithridates,  had  arrived  in  Syria.  He  there  took  cog- 
nizance of  the  competition  between  Hyrcanus  and  Aristobulus,  who  repaired 

*  A.  M.  3934.     Ant.  J.  C-.  70.'  '^  ' 
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diither  aecording  to  bis  orders.    A  g;reat  number  of  Jeirs  went  thitbei  alio  t9 

demand  that  they  should  be  freed  from  the  government  of  both  the  one  and 
the  other.  They  represented,  that  they  ou^ht  not  to  be  ruled  by  kings ;  that 
they  had  long^  been- accustomed  to  obey  only  the  high*priest,  who,  without  any 
other  title,  admini^ered  justice  according  to  the  laws  and  constitutions  trans« 
mitted  down  to  them  from  their  forefathers :  that  the  two  brothers  were  indeed 
of  the  sacerdotal  line ;  but  that  they  had  changed  the  form  of  the  government 
for  a  new  one,  which  would  enslave  them,  if  not  remedied.* 

Hyrcanus  complained,  that  Aristobuius  had  unjustly  deprived  him  of  his 
birthright,  by  usurping  every  thing,  and  leaving  him  only  a  small  estate  for 
his  subsistence.  He  accused  him  also  of  practising  piracy  at  sea,  and  of  plun- 
dering his  neighbours  bv  land.  And,  to  confirm  wnat  he  alleged  against  him, 
he  produced  almost  a  thousand  Jews,  the  principals  of  the  nation,  whom  An* 
tipater  had  brought  expressly  to  support,  by  their  testimony^  what  tliat  prince, 
had  to  say  against  his  brother. 

Aristobuius  replied  to  this,  that  Hyrcanus  had  been  deposed  only  for  his 
incapacity ;  that  his  sloth  and  ipdolence  rendered  him  entirely  incapable  of 
the  public  affairs ;  that  the  people  despised  him ;  and  that  he,  AristobuIuS| 
had  been  obliged  to  take  the  reins  of  government  into  his  own  hands,  to  pre> 
vent  them  from  falling  into  those  of  strangers.  In  fine,  that  he  bore  no  other 
title  than  his  father  Alexander  had  done  before  him.  And  in  proof  of  what 
he  advanced,  he  produced  a  great  number  of  the  young  nobilityof  the  country, 
who  appeared  with  all  possible  splendour  and  magnificence.  Their  superb  ha* 
bits,  haughty  manners,  and  proud  demeanour,  did  no  great  service  to  his  cause. 

Pompey  heard  enough  to  discern,  that  the  conduct  of  Aristobuius  was  vio- 
lent and  unjust,  but  would  not,  however,  pronounce  immediately  upon  it,  lest 
Aristobuius,  out  of  resentment,  should  oppose  his  designs  against  Arabia, 
which  he  had  much  at  heart ;  he  therefore  dismissed  the  two  brothers  respect- 
fully, and  told  them,  that  at  his  return  from  reducing  Aretas  and  his  Arabi* 
ans,  he  should  pass  through  Judea,  and  that  he  would  then  regulate  their  af- 
fair, and  make  the  necessary  disposition  of  all  things. 

Aristobuius,  who  fully  penetrated  Pompey's  sentiments,  set  out  suddenly 
from  Damascus,  without  paying  him  the  least  instance  of  respect,  returned 
into  Judea,  armed  his  subjects,  and  prepared  far  a  vigorous  defence.  By  this 
conduct  he  made  Pompey  his  mortal  enemy. 

Pompey  applied  himself  abo  in  making  preparations  for  the  Arabian  war. 
Aretas,  till  then,  had  despised  the  Roman  arms ;  but  when  he  saw  them  at  his 
door,  and  that  victorious  army  ready  to  enter  his  dominions,  he  sent  an  em 
bassy  to  make  his  submissions.  Pompey,  however,  advanced  as  far  as  Petra ' 
his  capital,  which  he  took.  Aretas  was  taken  in  it.  Pompejr  at  first  kep|t 
him  under  a  guard,  but  at  length  he  was  released  upon  accepting  the  condi- 
tions impost  on  him  by  the  victor,  who  soon  after  returned  to  Damascus. 

He  was  not  apprized  till  then  of  the  proceedings  of  Aristobuius  in  Judea. 
He  marched  thither  with  his  army,  and  found  Aristobuius  posted  in  the  castle 
of  Alexandrion,  which  stood  upon  a  high  mountain  at  the  entrance  of  the 
country.  The  place  was  extremely  strong,  built  by  his  father  Alexander,  who 
had  given  his  name  to  it.  Pompey  sent  to  order  him  to  come  down  to  him. 
Aristobuius  was  not  much  inclined  to  comply,  but  he  at  last  yielded  to  the 
opinion  of  those  about  him,  who,  apprehending  a  war  with  the  Romans,  ad- 
vised him  to  go.  He  did  so,  and  after  a  conversation  which  turned  upon  his 
difference  with  his  brother,  he  returned  into  his  castle.  He  repeated  the  same 
two  or  three  times,  in  hopes,  by  that  complacency,  to  gain  upon  Pompey,  and 
induce  him  to  decide  in  nis  favour.  But  for  fear  of  accident,  he  did  not  omit 
to  put  good  garrisons  into  his  strong  places,  and  to  make  all  other  prepara- 
tions for  a  vigorous  defence,  in  case  Pompey  should  decree  against  him.  Pom- 
pey,. who  had  advice  of  his  proc^dings,  the  last  time  he  came  to  blmy  obliged 
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him  to  pot  them  all  hito  his  hands,  by  way  of  sequestration,  and  made  him 
sign  orclers  for  that  purpose  to  all  coromanden  of  those  olaces. 

Aristobulus,  incensed  at  the  violence  which  had  been  done  him,  as  soon  as 
he  was  released,  made  all  haste  to  Jerusalem,  and  prepared  every  thing  for 
war.^  His  resolutions  to  keep  the  crown,  made  him  the  sport  of  the  different 
passions,  hope  and  fear.  When  he  saw  the  least  appearance  that  Pompey 
would  decide  in  his  favour,  he  made  use  of  all  the  arts  of  complacency  to  in- 
cline him  to  it.  When,  on  the  contrary,  he  had  the  least  reason  to  suspect 
that  he  would  declare  against  him,  he  observed  a  directly  opposite  conduct. 
Sudi  was  the  contrariety  visible  in  the  different  steps  he  took  throughout  this 
affair. 

Pompey  followed  him  closely.  The  first  place  where  he  encamped  in  his 
iray  to  Jerusalem,  was  Jericho ;  there  he  received  the  news  of  the  death  of  Mi- 
ihndates,  as  we  snail  see  in  the  following  book. 

He  continued  his  march  toward  Jerusalem.  When  he  approached,  Ari»« 
tobulusy  who  began  to  repent  of  what  he  had  done,  came  out  to  meet  him,  and 
endeavoured  to  bring  him  to  an  accommodation,  by  promising  an  entire  sub- 
mission, and  a  great  sum  of  money  to  prevent  the  war.  Pompey  accepted 
his  offers,  and  sent  Gabinius,  at  the  head  of  a  detachment,  to  receive  the 
money ;  but  when  that  officer  arrived  at  Jerusalem,  he  found  the  gates  shut 
against  him,  and,  instead  of  receiving  the  money,  he  was  told  from  the  top  of 
the  walls,  that  the  city  would  not  stand  to  the  agreement.  Pompey  thereupon, 
not  being  willing  that  they  should  deceive  him  with  impunity,  ordered  Aris- 
tobulus,  whom  he  had  kept  with  him,  to  be  put  in  irons,  and  advanced  with 
his  whole  army  against  Jerusalem.  The  cit}'  was  extremely  strong  by  its  sit- 
uation^  and  the  works  which  had  been  made ;  and  had  it  not  been  divided 
within  against  itself,  was  capable  of  making  a  long  defence. 

The  party  of  Aristobulus  wished  to  defend  the  place,  especially  when  they 
saw  that  Pompey  kept  their  king  prisoner.  But  the  adherents  of  Hyrcanus 
were  determined  to  open  the  gates  to  that  general.  And  as  the  latter  were 
much  the  greater  number,  the  other  partv  retired  to  the  mountain  where  the 
temple  stood,  to  defend  it,  and  caused  the  bridges  of  the  ditch  and  vallej'^, 
which  surrounded  it,  to  be  broken  down.  Pompey,  to  whom  the  city  imme- 
diately opened  its  gates,  resolved  to  besiege  the  temple.  The  place  held  out 
three  months,  and  would  have  done  so  much  longer,  and  perhaps  compelled 
the  Romans  to  abandon  their  enterprise,  but  for  the  superstitious  rigour  with 
which  the  besieged  observed  the  sabbath.  They  believed,  indeed,  that  they 
might  defend  themselves  when  attacked,  but  not  that  they  might  prevent  the 
works  of  the  enemy,  or  make  any  for  themselves.  The  Romans  knew  how 
to  take  advantage  of  this  inaction.  They  did  not  attack  the  Jews  on  those 
days,  but  filled  up  the  fosses,  made  their  Approaches,  and  fixed  their  engines 
without  opposition.  They  threw  down  at  length  a  great  tower,  with  which 
so  great  a  part  of  the  wall  fell,  that  tne  breach  was  large  enough  for  an  assault. 
The  place  was  carried  by  storm,  and  a  terrible  slaughter  ensued,  in  which 
more  than  twelve  thousand  persons  were  killed. 

History  observes,  that  during  the  timiult,  cries,  and  disorder  of  this  slaugh- 
ter, the  priests,  who  were  at  that  time  employed  in  divine  service,  continued 
it  with  surprising  firmness,  notwithstanding  the  rage  of  their  enemies,  and 
their  grief  at  seeing  their  friends  and  relations  massacred  before  their  eyes. 
Many  of  them  saw  their  own  blood  mingle  with  that  of  the  sacrifices  they 
offered,  and  the  sword  of  the  enemy  make  themselves  the  victims  of  their 
duty  ;  happy,  and  worthy  of  being  envied,  if  they  were  as  faithful  to  the  jspirit, 
as  the  letter  of  it !  Pompey,  with  many  of  his  superior  officers,  entered  the 
temple,  and  not  only  into  the  sanctuary,  but  Into  the  Sanctum  Sanctorum,  into 
whirh,  by  the  law,  only  the  high-priest  was  perrahted  to  entei*  once  a  year, 

^n  the  solemn  day  of  expiation.     This  was  what  afflicted  and  enraged  the 
mo&t  against  the  Romans. 


Pompey  did  not  touch  the  treasures  of  the  temple,  which  consisted  princi* 
pally  in  sums  that  hacLbeen  deposited  there  bv  private  families  for  their  bet* 
ter  security.  Those  sums  amounted  to  two  thousand  talents  in  specie,  with* 
out  reckoning  the  gdd  and  stiver  vessels,  which  were  hmumerable,  and  of 
infinite  value.  It  was  not,  says  Cicero,  out  of  respect  for  the  majesty  of  the 
God  adored  in  that  temple,  that  Pompey  behaved  in  this  manner  j  for,  ac- 
cording to  him,  nothing  was  more  contemptible  than  the  Jewish  religion,  more 
unworthy  the  wisdom  and  grandeur  of  the  Romans,  nor  more  opposite  to  the 
mstitotions  of  their  ancestors.*  Pompey,  in  this  noble  disinterestedness,  had 
no  other  motive,  than  to  deprive  malice  and  calumny  of  all  means  of  attacking 
his  reputation.  Such  were  the  thoughts  of  the  most  learned  of  the  pagans 
upon  the  only  religion  of  the  true  God.  They  blasphemed  what  they  knew 
nothing  of. 

It  has  been  observed,  that  till  th^,  Pompey  had  been  successful  in  all  things, 
but  that  after  this  sacriledous  curiosity,  his  good  fortune  abandoned  him,  ana 
that  his  taking  the  temple  of  Jerusalem  was  his  last  victory. 

SECTION  V. — ^REIGN  OF  HTRCANVS  II.  WHICH  CONTINUED  TWENTY-FOUR  YEARS. 

Pompey.  having  put  an  end  to  the  war,  caused  the  walls  of  Jerusalem  to 
be  demolisned,  re-established  Hyrcanus,  and  sent  Aristobulus,  with  his  two 
sons,  Alexander  and  Antigonus,  prisoners  to  Rome.  He  dismembered  several 
cities  from  the  kingdom  of  Judea,  which  he  united  with  the  government  of 
Syria,  imposed  a  tribute  upon  Hyrcanus,  and  left  the  administration  of  affauv 
to  Antipater,  who  was  at  the  court  of  Hyrcanus,  and  one  of  his  principal  min- 
isters. Alexander  made  his  escape  upon  the  way  to  Rome,  and  returned  into 
Judea,  where  he  afterwards  excited  new  troubles.! 

Hyrcanus,  finding  himself  too  weak  to  take  the  field  against  him,  had  re- 
course to  the  arms  of  the  Romans.];  Gabinius,  governor  of  Syria,  after  having 
overthrown  Alexander  in  a  battle,  went  to  Jerusalem,  and  reinstated  Hyr- 
canus in  the  high-priesthood.§  He  made  great  alterations  in  the  civil  govern- 
ment, for  from  monarchial,  as  it  had  been,  he  changed  it  into  aristocratical  ; 
but  these  innovations  were  of  short  duration. 

Crassus,  in  his  march  against  the  Parthians,  always  intent  upon  gratifsring 
his  insatiable  avarice,  stopped  at  Jerusalem,  where  he  had  been  told  great 
treasures  were  laid  up.  He  plundered  the  temple  of  all  the  riches  in  it,  which 
amounted  to  the  sum  of  ten  thousand  talents.|| 

Caesar,  after  his  expedition  into  Egypt,  having  arrived  in  Syria,  Antigonus, 
who  had  made  his  escape  from  Rome,  with  his  father  Aristobulus,  came  to 
throw  himself  at  his  feet,  begged  him  to  reestablish  him  upon  the  throne  of 
his  father,  who  was  lately  dead,  and  made  great  complaints  against  Antipater 
and  Hyrcanus.  Csesar  had  too  great  obligations  to  both,  to  do  any  thin^^  con- 
trary to  their  interests ;  for,  as  we  shall  see  in  the  sequel,  without  the  aid  he 
had  received  from  them,  his  expedition  into  Egypt  would  have  miscarried. 
He  decreed  that  Hyrcanus  should  retain  the  dignity  of  high-priest  of  Jerusa- 
lem, and  the  sovereignty  of  Judea,  to  himself  and  his  posterity  after  him  for 
ever,  and  gave  Antipater  the  office  of  procurator  of  Judea,  under  Hyrcanus. 
By  tnis  decree  the  aristocracy  of  Gabinius  was  abolished,  and  the  government 
of  Judea  re-established  on  its  ancient  footing.^! 

Antipater  caused  the  government  of  Jerusalem  to  be  given  to  Phasael  his 
eldest  son,  and  that  of  Galilee  to  Herod  his  second  son.** 


«DtUT, 
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torum  reli^io  tacrorum  a  splendore  hajut  imperii,  grariUte  nomiois  vettri,  majorum  iostitutis  abhorrebat 
Cie.  pro  Flaoeo.  n.  67—69. 
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C«far,  at  the  request  of  Hyrcnni»,  and  in  consideration  of  the  serwefe  ha 
bad  rendered  him  in  Egypt  and  Syria,  permitted  hin^Jo  rebuild  the  walls  of 
Jerusalem,  which  Pompey  had  caused  to  be  demolished.  Ami  pater,  without 
losing  time,  began  the  work,  and  the  city  was  soon  fortified  as  it  had  been  be- 
Ibre  the  demolition.     Caesar  was  killed  this  year.''^ 

During  the  civil  wars,  Judea^  as  well  as  all  the  other  provinces  of  the  Ro- 
man empire,  was  agitated  by  violent  troubles. 

Pacorus,  son  of  Orodes  kmg  of  Parthia,  had  entered  Syria  with  a  powerful 
army.  From  thence  he  sent  a  detachment  into  Judea,  with  orders  to  place 
Antigonus,  the  son  of  Aristobulus,  upon  the  throne,  who  on  his  side  had  also 
raised  troops,  Hyrcanus^  and  Phasael,  Herod's  brother,  upon  proposal  of  an 
accommodation,  had  the  unprudcnce  to  ^o  to  the  enemy,  who  seized  them, 
and  put  them  in  irons.  Herod  escaped  Irom  Jerusalem  the  moment  before 
the  Parthians  entered  it,  to  seize  him  also.f 

Having  missed  Herod,  they  plundered  the  city  and  country,  placed  Aoti- 
ffonus  upon  the  throne,  and  delivered  Hyrcanus  and  Phasael  in  chains  intp 
his  hanos.  Phasael,  who  well  knew  that  his  death  was  resolved,  dashed  out 
his  brains  against  the  wall,  to  avoid  the  hands  of  the  executioner.  As  for 
Hyrcanus.  his  life  was  granted  him :  but,  to  render  him  incapable  of  the  high- 
pridisthooa,  Antigonus  caused  his  ears  to  be  cut  off:  for,  according  to  the  Le- 
▼itical  law,  it  was  requisite  that  the  high*priest  should  be  perfect  in  all  his 
members.|  After  having  thus  mutilat^  him,  he  gave  him  back  to  the  Par- 
thians  that  they  might  carry  him  into  the  east,  from  whence  it  would  not  be 
possible  for  him  to  embroil  affairs  in  Judea.  He  continued  a  prisoner  at  Se- 
leucia  in  Babylonia,  till  the  comin|^  of  Phraates  to  the  crown,  who  caused  his 
chains  to  be  taken  off,  and  gave  him  entire  liberty  to  see  and  converse  with 
the  Jews  of  that  country,  who  were  very  numerous.  They  looked  upon  him 
as  their  king  and  hieh-prlest,  and  raised  him  a  revenue  sufficient  to  support 
his  rank  with  splendour.  The  love  of  his  native  country  made  him  forget 
all  those  advantages.  He  returned  the  vear  following  to  Jerusalem,  whitnei 
Hefod  had  invited  him  to  come,  but  put  him  to  death  some  years  afterwards.^ 

Herod  at  first  took  refuge  in  Egypt,  from  whence  he  went  to  Rome.  An- 
tony was  then  in  the  high  degree  of  power,  which  the  triumvirate  had  given 
him.  He  took  Herod  under  his  protection,  and  even  did  more  in  his  favour 
than  he  expected.  For,  instead  of  what  he  proposed,  which  was  at  most  to 
obtain  the  crown  for  Aristobulus,||  whose  sister  Mariamne  he  had  lately  mar- 
ried, with  the  view  of  only  governing  under  him,  as  Antipater  had  done  un- 
der HjTcanus,  Antony  caused  the  crown  to  be  conferred  upon  himself,  con- 
trary to  the  usual  maxim  of  the  Romans  in  like  cases.  For  it  was  not  their 
custom  to  violate  the  rights  of  the  royal  houses,  which  acknowledged  them  for 
protectors,  and  to  give  crowns  to  strangers.  Herod  was  declared  king  of  Ju- 
dea by  the  senate,  and  conducted  by  the  consuls  to  the  Capitol,  where  he  re- 
ceived the  investiture  of  the  crown,  with  the  ceremonies  usual  upon  such  oc- 
casions. 

Herod  passed  only  seven  days  at  Rome  in  negotiating  this  great  affair,  and 
returned  speedily  into  Judea.  He  employed  no  more  time  than  three  months 
In  his  journeys  by  sea  and  land. 

SECTION  VI. — REIGN  OF  ANTIGONUS,  WHICH  CONTINUED  ONLY  TWO  YEARS. 

^  It  was  not  SO  easy  for  Herod  to  establish  himself  in  the  possession  of  the 
kingdom  of  Judea^  as  it  had  been  to  obtain  his  title  from  the  Romans.  An- 
tigonus was  not  inclined  to  resign  a  throne  which  had  cost  him  so  much  pains 

.  *  A.  M.  3960.    Ant.  J.  C.  44.    Joseph.  Anliq.  xiv.  17 
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and  money  to  acquire.    He  disputed  it  with  him  very  vigorotitly  for  almcat 

two  years.* 

Herod,  wiio  during  the  winter  had  noade  gjreat  preparations  for  the  Avow- 
ing campaign,  opened  it  at  length  with  the  siege  of  Jerusalem,  which  be  in- 
vested at  the  head  of  a  fine  and  numerous  army.  Antony  had  given  orders 
to  Sosius,  governor  of  Syria,  to  use  his  utmost  endeavours  to  reduce  Antigo- 
nus,  and  to  put  Herod  in  full  possession  of  the  Jcingdom  of  Judea.f 

While  the  works  necessary  to  the  siege  were  carrying  on,  Herod  made  a 
tour  to  Samaria,  and  at  length  consummated  his  marriage  with  Mariamne. 
They  had  been  contracted  four  years  to  each  other ;  but  the  unforeseen  troubles 
into  which  he  fell,  had  prevented  their  consummating  the  marriage  till  then.  She 
was  the  daughtei  of  Aiezander,  the  son  of  king  Aristobulus,  and  Alexandia 
the  daughter  of  Hyrcanus  U.  She  was  a  princess  of  extraordinary  beauty 
and  virtue :  and  possessed  in  an  eminent  degree  all  the  other  qualities  that 
adorn  the  sex.  The  attachment  of  the  Jews  to  the  Asmonacan  family,  made 
Herod  imagine,  that  by  espousing  her,  he  should  find  no  difficulty  in  gaining 
their  affections,  which  was  one  of  his  reasons  for  consummating  his  marriage 
at  that  time. 

On  his  return  to  Jerusalem,  Sosius  and  he,  having  joined  their  forces,  pro- 
secuted the  siege  in  concert  with  the  utmost  vigour,  and  with  a  numerous  army* 
which  amounted  to  at  least  sixty  thousand  men.  The  place,  however,  held 
oiit  against  them  many  months  with  exceeding  resolution ;  and  if  the  besieged 
had  been  as  expert  in  the  art  of  war  and  the  defence  of  places,  as  they  weie 
brave  and  resolute,  it  would  not  perhaps  have  been  taken.  But  the  Romans, 
who  were  much  better  skilled  in  those  things  than  they,  carried  the  place  af- 
ter a  siege  of  something  more  than  six  monUis. 

The  Jews  being  driven  from  their  posts,  the  enemy  entered  on  all  stdef, 
and  made  themselves  masters  of  the  city.  And  to  revenge  the  obstinate  re8is^• 
ance  they  had  met  with,  and  the  pains  they  had  suffered  during  so  long  and 
difficult  a  siege,  they  filled  all  quarters  of  Jerusalem  with  blood  and  slaughter^ 
and  plundered  and  destroyed  all  before  them,  though  Herod  did  his  utmost  to 
prevent  themj 

Antigonus,  seeing  all  lost,  came  and  threw  himself  at  the  feet  of  Sosius  in 
the  most  submissive  and  most  abject  manner.  He  was  put  in  chains,  and  sent 
to  Antony,  as  soon  as  he  arrived  at  Anttoch.  He  designed  at  first  to  have 
reserved  him  for  his  triumph ;  but  Herod,  who  did  not  think  himself  safe  as 
long  as  that  branch  of  the  royal  family  survived,  would  not  let  him  rest  until 
he  had  obtained  the  death  of  that  unfortunate  prince,  for  which  he  even  gave 
a  large  sum  of  money.§  He  was  proceeded  against  in  form,  condemned  to 
die,  and  had  the  sentence  executed  upon  him  in  the  same  manner  as  common 
criminab,  with  the  rods  and  axes  of  the  lictor,  and  was  fastened  to  a  stake ;  a 
treatment  with  which  the  Romans  had  never  used  any  crowned  head  before. 

Tlius  ended  the  reign  of  the  Asmoneeans,  after  a  duration  of  one  hundred 
and  twenty-nine  years,  from  the  beginning  of  the  government  of  Judas  Mac* 
cabeus.  Herod  entered  by  this  means  upon  the  peaceable  possession  of  the 
kingdom  of  Judea. 

This  extraordinary,  and  till  then  unexampled  event,  by  which  the  sovereign 
authority  over  the  Jews  was  given  to  a  stranger,  an  Idumsean,  ought  to  have 
opened  their  e5'es,  and  rendered  them  attentive  to  a  celebrated  prophecy,  which 
had  foretold  it  in  clear  terms ;  had  given  it  as  the  certain  mark  of  another  event. 
m  which  the  whole  nation  was  interested,  which  was  the  perpetual  object  ot 
their  vows  and  hopes,  and  distinguished  them  by  a  peculiar  characteristic 
from  all  the  other  nations  of  the  world,  who  had  an  equal  interest  in  it^  but 
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wkhoot  knowing  or  beinf  ap]>med  of  it.  TItis  was  the  prophecy  of  Jacob, 
who  at  his  death  foretold  to  his  twelve  sons,  assembled  round  his  bed,  what 
would  happen  in  the  series  of  time  to  the  twelve  tribes,  of  which  they  were 
the  chiefs,  and  after  whom  they  were  called.  Among^  the  other  predictions 
of  that  patriarcli  concerninr  the  tribe  of  Judah,  there  is  this  of  which  we  now 
tpeak :  **  The  sceptre  shall  not  depart  from  Judah,  n6r  a  lawgiver  from  be- 
tween his  feet,  until  Sbiloh  come ;  and  unto  him  shall  the  gathering:  of  the 
people  be/**  The  sceptre  or  rod  (for  the  Hebrew  signifies  both)  implies  here 
the  anthority  and  sitpenority  over  the  other  tribes. 

All  the  ancient  Jews  have  explained  this  prediction  to  denote  the  Messiah ; 
the  fact  is  therefore  incontestible,  and  is  reduced  to  two  essential  points.  The 
first  is,  that  as  long  as  the  tribe  of  Judah  shall  exist,  it  shall  have  pre-emi- 
nence and  authority  over  the  other  tribes ;  the  secona,  that  it  shall  exist,  and 
form  a  republic,  governed  by  its  laws  and  magistrates,  till  the  Messiah  comes. 

The  first  point  is  verified  in  the  series  of  the  history  of  the  Israelites,  wherein 
that  pre-eminence  of  the  tribe  of  Judah  evidently  appears. 

For  the  second  point,  we  have  only  to  consider  it  with  a  little  attention. 
When  Herod,  the  Idumsean,  and,  in  consequence  a  stranger,  was  placed  on 
the  throne,  the  authority  and  superiority  which  the  tribe  of  Judah  had  over 
the  other  tribes,  were  first  taken  from  it.  The  tribe  of  Judah  had  no  longer 
the  supremacy :  it  no  longer  existed  as  a  distinct  body,  from  which  the  magis- 
trates were  taken.  It  was  manifest,  therefore,  that  the  Messiah  was  come. 
But  at  what  time  did  that  tribe  become  like  the  rest,  and  confounded  with 
them  ?  In  the  times  of  Titus  Vespasian,  and  Adrian,  who  finally  extermina 
ted  the  remains  of  Judah.  It  was  therefore  before  those  times  the  ^lessiah  came. 

How  wonderful  does  God  appear  in  the  accomplishment  of  his  prophecies ! 
Would  it  be  making  a  right  use  of  history,  not  to  dwell  a  few  moments  upon 
fiicts  like  this,  when  we  meet  them  in  the  course  of  our  matter  ?  Herod,  re- 
duced to  quit  Jerusalem,  takes  refuge  at  Rome.  He  has  no  thoughts  of  de^ 
manding  the  soveieignty  for  himself,  but  for  another.  It  was  the  grossest  in- 
justice to  give  it  to  a  stranger,  while  there  wer^  princes  of  the  royal  family  in 
being.  But  it  had  been  decreed  from  all  eternity,  that  I^erod  should  be  king 
of  the  Jews.  Heavert  and  earth  should  sooner  pass  away,  than  that  decree 
of  God  not  be  fulfilled.  Antony  was  at  Rome,  and  in  possession  of  sovereign 
power,  when  Herod  arrived  there.  How  many  events  were  necessary  to  the 
conducting  of  things  to  this  point !  But  is  there  any  thing  difficuh  to  the  Al 
mighty  ?  

ARTICLE  n. 

ABRIDGMENT  OF  THE  HISTORV  OF  THE  PAJITHIANS. 

Thk  Parthian  empire  was  one  of  the  most  powerful  and  most  considerable 
that  ever  was  in  the  east.  Very  weak  in  its  beginnings,  as  is  common,  it  ex 
tended  itself  by  little  and  little  over  all  Asia  IVfajor,  and  made  even  the  Ro- 
mans tremble.  Its  duration  is  generally  allowed  to  be  four  hundred  and  se- 
venty-four years;  of  which  two  hundred  and  fifly-four  were  before  Jesus 
Christ,  and  two  hundred  and  twenty  after  him.  Arsaces  was  the  founder  of 
that  empire,  from  whom  all  his  successors  were  called  Arsacides.  Artaxerxes, 
by  birth  a  rersian,  having  overcome  and  slain  Artabanus,  the  last  of  those 
kinn,  transferred  the  empire  of  the  Parthians  to  the  Persians,  in  the  fif^h  year 
of  the  emperor  Alexander,  the  son  of  Mamraseus.  I  shall  only  speak  here 
of  the  afiairs  of  the  Parthians  before  Jesus  Christ,  and  shall  treat  them  very 
briefly,  except  the  defeat  of  Crassus,  which  I  shall  relate  in  all  its  extent. 

I  have  observed  elsewhere  what  gave  Arsaces  I.  occasion  to  make  Parthia 
revolt,  and  to  expel  the  Macedonians,  who  had  been  in  possession  of  it  from 
the  death  of  Alexander  the  Great,  and  in  what  manner  be  had  caused  himself 
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to  be  elected  kini^  of  tlie  Parthians.  Tlieodotus  at  the  same  time  made  Bae> 
tria  revolt,  and  took  that  pro/ince  from  Antiochus,  sumamed  Theos.* 

Some  time  after,  Seleucus  Callinicus,  who  succeeded  Aotiuchus,  endeavoured 
in  vain  to  subdue  the  Parthians.  He  fell  into  their  hands  himself,  and  was 
made  prisoner:  this  happened  in  the  reign  of  Tridates,  otherwise  called  Ar« 
saces  II.  brother  of  the  nrstt 

Andochus,  surnamed  the  Glreat,  was  more  successful  than  his  predecessor. 
He  marched  into  the  east,  and  repossessed  himself  of  Media,  which  the  Par- 
thians had  taken  from  him.^  He  also  entered  Parthia,  and  obliged  the  kine 
to  retire  into  Hyrcania,  from  whence  he  returned  soon  after  with  an  army  of 
one  hundred  thousand  foot,  and  twenty  thousand  horse.  As  the  war  was  of 
tedious  duration,  Antiochus  made  a  treaty  with  Arsaces,  by  which  he  left  him 
Parthia  and  Hyrcania,  upon  condition  that  be  should  assist  him  in  conquering 
the  revdlted  province8.§  Antiochus  marched  afterwards  against  Euthydemus 
king  of  Bactria,  with  whom  he  was  also  obliged  to  come  to  an  accommod»- 
tion.|| 

Priapathis,  the  son  of  Arsaces  H.  succeeded  his  father,  and,  after  having 
reigned  fifteen  years,  left  the  crown  at  his  death  to  Phraates  1.  his  eldest  son. 

rhraates  kft  it  to  Mithridates,  whom  he  preferred  before  his  own  issue,  on 
accoimt  of  bis  extraordinary  merit,  and  who  was  in  efiect  one  of  the  greatest 
kings  the  Parthians  ever  had.  He  carried  his  arms  farther  than  Alexander 
the  Great.    It  was  he  who  made  Demetrius  Nicator  prisoner. IT 

Phraates  II.  succeeded  Mithridates  his  father.  Antiochus  Sidetes,  king  of 
Syria,  marched  against  him  at  the  head  of  a  powerful  army,  under  pretext  of 
delivering  his  brother  Demetrius,  who  had  been  long  kept  m  captivity.  After 
having  defeated  Phraates  in  three  battles,  he  was  himself  overthrown  and  killed 
in  the  last,  and  his  army  entirely  cut  to  pieces.  Phraates,  in  his  turn,  at  the 
time  he  had  formed  his  design  of  invading  Syria,  was  attacked  by  the  Scythians^ 
and  lost  his  life  in  a  battle.** 

Artahanus  his  uncle  reigned  in  his  stead,  and  died  soon  after.ft 

His  successor  was  Mithridate%II.  of  whom  Justbi  says,  that  his  great  actions 
acquired  him  the  surname  of  Great. tt 

He  declared  war  against  the  Armenians,  and  by  a  treaty  of  peace,  which 
he  made  with  them,  he  obliged  their  king  to  send  him  his  son  Tigranes  as  a 
hostage.  The  latter  was  afterwards  set  upon  the  throne  of  Armenia  by  the  Par- 
thians themselves,  and  joined  with  Mithridates  king  of  Pontus,  in  the  war  against 
the  Romans.$§ 

Antiochus  Eusebes  took  refuge  with  Mithridates,  who  re-established  him  in 
the  possession  of  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Svria  for  two  years  after.lHI 

It  was  the  same  Mithridates,  as  we  shall  see  hereafter,  who  sent  Orobazuf 
to  Sylla,  to  demand  the  amity  and  alliance  of  the  Romans,  and  who  caused 
him  to  be  put  to  death  on  his  return,  for  having  given  place  to  Sylla.HDT 

Demetrius  Eucerus,  who  reigned  at  Damascus,  besieging  Philip  his  brother 
in  the  city  of  Bserea,  was  defeated  and  taken  by  the  Parthian  troops  sent  to  the 
aid  of  Philip,  and  carried  prisoner  to  Mithridates,  who  treated  him  with  all 
the  honours  possible.    He  died  there  of  disease.*! 

Mithridates  II.  died,  after  having  reigned  forty  years,  universally  resetted 
by  bis  subjects.  The  domestic  troubles  with  which  his  death"  was  followed| 
considerably  weakened  the  Parthian  empire,  and  made  his  loss  still  more  sen- 
sibly felt.  Tigranes  re-entered  upon  all  the  provinces  he  had  given  up  to  the 
Parthians,  and  took  several  others  from  them.  He  passed  the  Euphrates,  and 
made  himself  master  of  Syria  and  Phognicia.*^ 
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Dnrfof  tbeie  troqbles,  the  Parthians  elected  Mnadiirfs,  md  after  him  Si 
oatrocces,  kings,  of  whom  little  more  is  known  than  their  names. 

Phraates,  the  son  of  the  latter,  was  he  who  caused  himself  to  be  surnamed, 
The  G^.  He  sent  ambassadors  to  Lucullus,  after  the  great  victory  the  Ro- 
mans had  obtained  over  Tigranes.  He  held  at  the  same  time  secret  Intel li« 
gence  with  the  latter.  It  was  at  that  time  Mithridates  wrote  him  the  letter 
which  Sallust  has  preserved.*^ 

Pompey  having  been  appointed,  in  the  place  of  Lucullus.to  terminate  the 
war  against  Mithridates,  engaged  rhraates  in  the  party  of  the  Romans.! 

The  latter  joined  Tigranes  the  younger  against  his  father,  and  separated 
from  Pompey, 

After  Pompey's  return  to  Rome.  Phraates  was  killed  by  his  own  children. 
Mithridates,  his  eldest  son,  succeeded  him. 

Tigranes,  king  of  Armenia,  died  about  the  same  time.  Artavasdes,  his  son, 
succeeded  him.| 

Mithridates,  expelled  from  his  kingdom,  either  by  his  own  subjects,  to  whom 
he  had  rendered  himself  odious,  or  by  the  ambition  of  his  brother  Orodes,  ap- 
plied to  Gabinius,  who  commanded  in  Syria,  to  re-establish  him  upon  the 
thione ;  but  without  effect.^  He  took  up  arms  in  his  own  defence.  Besieged 
In  Babylon,  and  warmly  pressed,  he  surrendered  to  Orodes,  who,  considering 
him  only  as  an  enemy,  and  not  a  brother,  caused  him  to  be  put  to  deaths  by 
which  means  Orodes  became  peaceable  possessor  of  the  tbrone.|| 

But  he  found  enough  to  employ  him  abroad,  that  he  had  no  reason  to  ex- 
pect Crassus  had  lately  been  created  consul  at  Rome,  with  Pompey,  for  the 
second  time.  On  the  partition  of  the  provinces,  Syria  fell  to  Crassus,  who 
was  exceedingly  rejoiced  on  that  account,  because  it  favoured  the  design  he 
had  formed  of  carrying  the  war  into  Parthia.  When  he  was  in  company, 
even  with  people  he  scarcely  knew,  he  could  not  moderate  his  transports. 
Among  his  friends,  with  whom  he  was  under  less  restraint,  he  ran  even  into 
an  extravagance  unworthy  of  hb  age  and  character^  and  seemed  to  forget  him- 
self in  a  strange  manner.  He  did  not  confine  his  views  to  the  government  of 
Syria,  nor  to  the  conquest  of  some  neighbouring  provinces,  nor  even  to  that 
of  Parthia  j  he  flattered  himself  with  doing  such  things  as  should  make  the 
great  exploits  of  Lucullus  against  Tigranes,  and  those  of  Pompey  against  Mir 
mridates,  appear  like  the  feats  of  infants  in  comparison  with  his.  He  had  al- 
ready overrun,  in  thought,  Bactrla  and  tlie  Indies^  and  penetrated  as  far  as  the 
remotest  seas,  and  the  extremities  of  the  east.  However,  in  the  instructions 
and  powers  which  were  given  him,  Parthia  was  in  no  manner  included  $  but 
all  the  world  knew  his  design  against  it  was  his  darling  passion.ir  Such  a  be- 
l^inning  forebodes  no  success. 

^  His  departure  had,  besides,  something  more  inauspicious  in  it.  One  of  the 
tribunes,  named  Ateius.  threatened  to  oppose  hb  going ;  and  was  joined  by 
many  people,  who  could  not  suffer  him  to  set  out  with  gayety  of  heart,  to 
carry  a  war  against  a  people  who  had  done  the  Romans  no  iniury,  and  were 
their  friends  and  allies.  That  tribune,  having  in  vain  opposed  the  departure 
of  Crassus,  made  haste  to  the  gate  of  the  city  through  which  he  was  to  pass, 
and  set  a  cauldron  full  of  fire  before  him.  When  Crassus  came  to  the  place, 
he  threw  perfumes,  and  poured  libations  into  the  pan,  uttering  over  them  the 
most  terrible  imprecations,  which  could  not  be  heard  without  making  all  pre- 
sent tremble  with  horror,  and  of  which  the  misfortunes  of  Crassus  have  been 
regarded  by  many  writers  as  the  accomplishment. 

^othing  could  stop  him.  Superior  to  all  opposition,  he  continued  his  march, 
arrived  at  Brundusium,  and  though  the  sea  was  very  tempestuous,  embarked, 
and  lost  many  ships  in  his  passage.  When  he  arrived  at  Galatia,  he  had  an 
interview  with  king  Dejotarus,  who,  though  of  a  very  advanced  age,  was  at 
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thai  time  employed  in  buiklifij;  a  new  city.  Upon  which  Crns^u$  rallied  him 
in  these  words :  ^'  King  of  tlie  Gahitians,  you  bepn  rail  late  to  build  a  city  at 
the  twelfth  houi  of  the  day.''*  "  And  you,  lord  Crassus,"  replied  Dejota- 
rusy ''  are  not  too  early  in  setting  out  to  make  war  against  the  Parthians,^ 
For  Crassus  i/as  at  titat  time  upwards  of  sixty  years  old ;  and  his  counte- 
Danne  made  bioi  look  still  older  thafi  he  was. 

lie  had  been  intormedj  that  there  were  considerable  treasures  in  the  tern* 
pie  of  Jerusalem,  which  Pompey  had  not  ventured  to  touch.  He  believed  it 
wortii  his  trouble  to  go  a  little  oat  of  bis  way,  to  make  himself  master  of  them, 
lie  therefore  marched  thither  with  his  army.  Besides  the  other  riches,  which 
amounted  to  very  considerable  sums,  there  was  a  beam  of  gold,  enclosed  and 
concealed  in  another  of  wood,  made  hollow  for  that  purpose :  this  was  known 
only  by  Eleazar  the  priest,  who  kept  the  treasures  of  the  sanctuary.  This 
b^tam  of  gold  weighed  three  hundred  min«,  each  of  which  weighed  two  pounds 
and  a  half.  Eleazar.  who  was  apprized  of  the  motive  of  his  march  to  Jeru- 
salem, to  save  the  other  riches,  which  were  almost  all  of  them  deposited  in 
tlio  temple  by  private  persons,  discovered  the  golden  beam  to  Crassus,  and 
siiiTered  him  to  take  it  away,  after  having  made  nim  take  an  oath  not  to  med* 
die  with  the  rest.  Was  he  so  ignorant  as  to  imagine  any  thing  sacred  with 
avarice?  Crassus  took  the  beam  of  gold,  and^  notwitmtanding,  made  the 
rest  of  the  treasures  his  plunder.    He  then  continued  his  march.t 

Every  thing  succeeded  at  first  as  happily  as  he  could  have  expected.  He 
built  a  bridge  over  the  Euphrates  without  any  opposition^  passed  it  with  his 
army,  and  entered  the  Parthian  territories.  He  invaded  them  without  any 
other  real  motive  for  the  war,  than  the  insatiable  desire  of  enriching  himself 
by  the  plunder  of  a  country  which  was  supposed  to  be  extremely  opulent 
nrhe  Romans  under  Sylla.  and  afterwards  under  Pompey^  had  made  peace, 
and  several  treaties  with  tnem.  There  had  been  no  compiaint  of  any  mfrac* 
tion  or  enterprise  to  give  a  just  pretext  for  a  war :  so  that  the  Parthians  had 
not  expected  such  an  invasion ;  and,  not  being  upon  their  guard,  had  made 
no  preparations  for  their  defence.  Crassus  in  consequence  was  master  of  the 
f\M,  and  overran,  wuhout  opposition,  the  greatest  part  of  Mesopotamia.  He 
also  took  several  cities  without  resistance ;  and  had  he  known  how  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  occasion,  it  would  have  been  easy  for  him  to  have  penetrated 
as  far  as  Seleuciaand  Ctesiphon,  seized  them,  and  made  himself  master  o(  all 
Babylonia,  as  he  had  done  of  Mesopotamia,  cut,  instead  of  pursuing  his  point, 
in  the  beginning  of  autumn,  after  having  left  seven  thousand  foot  and  one 
thousand  horse  to  secure  the  cities  which  bad  surrendered  to  him,  he  repassed 
the  Euphrates,  and  put  his  troops  into  winter  quarters  in  the  ciUes  of  Syria, 
where  his  sole  employment  was  to  amass  money,  and  to  plunder  temples. 

He  was  joined  there  by  bis  son,  whom  Caesar  sent  to  him  out  of  Uaul,  a 
yiHuig  man  who  had  ali;eady  been  honoured  with  several  of  the  military 
crowns  eiven  by  the  j^enend  to  such  as  distinguished  themselves  by  their  va- 
lour.   He  brought  with  him  one  thousand  chosen  horse. 

Of  all  the  faults  committed  by  Crassus  in  this  expedition,  wluch  were  very 
considerable,  the  greatest,  undoubtedly ,  after  that  of  having  undertaken  this 
war,  was  his  haaty  return  into  Syria,  for  he  should  have  gone  on  without  de- 
lay, and  have  seized  Babylon  and  Siele'icia,  cities  always  at  enmity  with  the 
Parthians,  instead  of  giving  his  enemies  lime  to  make  preparations  by  his  re* 
treat,  which  was  the  cause  of  his  ruin. 

While  he  was  reassembling  all  his  troops  from  their  winter  quarters,  am- 
bassadors from  the  king  of  Parthia  arrived,  who  opened  their  commissions  in 
a  few  words.  '  They  told  him,  that  if  that  army  was  sent  by  the  Romans 
against  the  Parthians,  the  war  could  not  be  terminated  by  any  treaty  of  peace, 
and  could  only  be  brought  to  a  conclusion  by  the  final  ruin  of  the  one  or  the 
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Other  empire.  That  if^  as  they  had  been  inroroied,  it  was  only  Crassus,  who, 
against  the  opinion  of  his  country,  and  to  satiate  his  private  avarice,  had  taken 
arras  asainst  them,  and  entered  one  of  their  provinces,  the  kin^  their  master 
was  well  dbposed  to  act  with  moderation  in  the  afiair,  to  take  pit  v  on  the  age 
of  Crasfos,  and  to  suffer  the  Romans  in  his  dominions,  rather  shut  up  than 
keeping  possession  of  cities,  to  depart  with  their  lives  and  rings  safe.  They 
spoKe,  no  doubt,  of  the  f^rrisons  left  bjr  Crassus  in  the  conquered  places. 
Crassus  answered  this  discourse  only  wtth  a  boast.  He  told  them,  ^  they 
should  have  his  answer  in  the  cttv  of  Seleucia.''  Upon  which  the  most  an- 
cient of  the  ambassadors,  named  Vahises,  made  answer,  laughing,  and  shov>- 
ing  him  the  palm  of  his  hand:  ^Crassus,  you  will  sooner  see  hair  grow  in 
the  palm  of"  mjr  hand,  than  see  Seleucia.'^  The  ambassadors  retired,  and 
went  to  give  their  king  notice  that  he  must  prepare  for  war. 

As  soon  as  the  season  would  pennit,  Crassus  took  the  field.  The  Parthi> 
ans  had  time,  during  the  winter,  to  assemble  a  very  great  army,  to  oppose 
him.*  Orodes  their  king  divided  his  troops,and  marched  in  i^enon  with  one 
part  of  them  to  the  frontiers  of  Armenia  :  tie  sent  the  other  into  Mesopota- 
mia, under  the  command  of  Surena.  That  ^^eneral,  on  hb  arrival  there,  re- 
took several  places  which  Crassus  bad  made  himself  master  of  the  year  before. 

About  the  same  time,  some  Roman  soldiers,  who,  with  exceeding  difficulty 
had  escaped  out  of  the  cities  of  Mesopotamia,  where  they  had  been  in  gar- 
rison, of  which  the  Parthians  had  already  retaken  some,  and  were  besieging 
the  rest,  came  to  Crassus,  and  related  things  to  him  highly  capable  of  disquiet- 
ing ana  alarming  him.  They  told  him,  that  they  had  seen  with  their  own 
eyes  the  incredible  numbers  of  the  enemy,  and  that  they  had  also  been  wit- 
nesses of  their  terrible  valour,  in  the  bloody  attack  of  the  cities  they  besieged. 
They  added,  that  they  were  troops  not  to  be  escaped  when  they  pursued,  nor 
overtaken  when  they  fled ;  that  their  arrows,  of  a  weight,  and  at  the  same 
time  of  an  astonishing  rapidity,  were  always  attended  with  mortal  wounds, 
against  which  it  was  impossible  to  defend  themselves. 

This  discourse  infinitely  abated  the  courage  and  boldness  of  the  Roman 
soldiers,  who  imagined,  that  the  Parthians  difiered  in  nothing  from  the  Ar- 
menians and  Cappadocians,  whom  Lucullus  had  so  easily  overthrown,  and 
flattered  themselves  that  the  whole  difficulty  of  the  war  would  consist  in  the 
length  of  the  way,  and  the  pursuit  of  the  enemy,  who  would  never  dare  to  come 
to  blows  with  them.  They  now  saw,  contrary  to  their  expectation,  that  they 
were  to  experience  great  batdes  and  great  dangers.  This  discouragement  rose 
so  high,  that  many  of  the  principal  officers  were  of  opinion,  that  it  was  ne- 
cessary for  Crassus,  before  ne  advanced  farther,  to  assemble  a  council,  in  or- 
der to  deliberate  again  upon  the  whole  enterprise.  But  Crassus  listened  to  the 
advice  of  none  but  those  who  pressed  him  to  begin  his  march,  and  to  make 
all  possible  expedition. 

What  encouraged  him  the  most,  and  confirmed  him  in  that  resolution,  was 
the  arrival  of  Artabazus,  king  of  Armenia.  He  brought  with  him  a  body  of 
six  hundred  horse,  which  were  part  of  his  pard ;  adding,  that  besides  these 
he  had  ten  thousand  cuirassiers,  and  thirty  thousand  foot,  at  his  ser^vice.  But 
he  advised  him  to  take  ereat  care  not  to  march  his  army  into  the  plains  of 
Mesopotamia,  and  told  him,  that  he  must  enter  the  enemy's  country  by  Ar- 
menia. The  reasons  with  which  he  supported  this  advice  were,  that  Arme- 
nia, being  a  mountainous  country,  the  Parthian  horse,  in  which  the  greatest 
strength  of  their  army  consisted,  would  be  rendered  entirely  useless  to  them ; 
that  if  they  took  this  route,  he  should  be  in  a  condition  to  supply  the  army 
with  all  necessaries ;. instead  of  which,  if  he  marched  by  the  way  of  Meso- 
potamia, convoys  would  be  deficient,  and  he  would  have  a  powerful  army  in 
riis  front,  in  all  the  marches  it  would  be  necessary  for  him  to  take,  before  he 
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couiii  pei>etrate  to  the  centre  of  the  onemy^s  dominions;  anU  in  those  plains, 

the  horse  would  have  all  possible  advantages  against  him  ;  and,  lastly,  that  he 
must  cross  several  sandy  deserts,  where  the  troops  might  be  in  great  dbtress 
for  want  of  water  and  provisions.  The  counsel  was  excellent,  and  the  rea- 
sons unanswerable ;  but  Crassus,  blinded  by  Providence,  which  intended  to 
punish  the  sacrilege  he  had  comnutted  in  plundering  the  teipple  of  Jerusalem. 
despised  all  that  was  said  to  him.  He  only  desired  Artabaztis,  who  returneo 
into  his  dominions,  to  bring  him  his  troops  as  soon  as  possible. 

1  nave  ScfTd,  that  Providence  blinded  Crassus,  which  is  self-evident  in  a 
e:reat  measure.  But  a  pagan  writer  makes  the  same  remark  upon  it  j  this  is 
Dion  Crassus,  a  very  judicious  historian,  and  at  the  same  time  a  warrior.  He 
says,  that  the  Romans  under  Crassus  ^'  had  no  correct  or  judicious  view,  and 
were  either  ignorant  upon  all  occasions  of  what  was  necessary  to  be  done,  or 
in  no  condition  to  execute  what  mi^ht  be  requisite ;  so  that  they  appear  as  if 
condemned  and  pursued  by  some  divinity,  who  would  not  allow  them  to  make 
use  of  their  bodies  nor  minds."  That  divinity  was  unknown  to  Dion.  It  was 
he  whom  the  Jewish  nation  adored,  and  who  avenged  the  injury  done  to  his 
temple. 

Crassus  made  haste  therefore  to  set  forward.  He  had  seven  legions  of  foot, 
nearly  four  thousand  iiorse,  and  as  many  light-armed  soldiers  and  archers, 
which  amounted  in  all  to  more  than  forty  thousand  men,  one  of  the  finest  ar 
mies  the  Romans  ever  set  on  foot.  When  nis  troops  passed  the  bridge  he  had 
laid  over  the  river  Euphrates,  near  the  city  of  Zeugma,  a  dreadful  storm  of 
thunder  and  lightning  drove  in  the  faces  of  the  soldiers,  as  if  to  prevent  them 
from  going  on.  At  the  same  time  a  black  cloud,  out  of  which  burst  an  im- 
petuous whirlwind,  attended  with  thunder  and  lightning,  fell  upon  the  bridge, 
and  broke  down  a  part  of  it.  The  troops  were  seized  with  fear  and  sadness. 
He  endeavoured  to  reanimate  them  in  the  best  manner  he  was  able,  promising 
them  with  an  oath,  that  they  should  march  back  by  the  way  of  Armenia ;  and 
concluding  his  discourse  with  assuring  them,  that  not  one  of  them  should  re- 
turn that  way.  Those  last  words,  wiiich  were  ambiguous,  and  had  escaped 
him  very  imprudently,  threw  the  whole  army  into  the  greatest  trouble  and 
dismay.  Crassus  well  knew  the  bad  efiect  they  had  produced  ;  but  out  of 
a  spirit  of  obstinacy  and  haughtiness,  he  neglected  to  remedy  it,  by  explain- 
ing the  sense  of  those  words,  to  reassure  the  timorous. 

He  made  his  troops  advance  along  the  Euphrates.  His  scouts,  whom  he 
had  sent  out  for  intelligence,  returned,  and  reported,  that  there  was  not  a  single 
man  to  be  seen  in  the  country,  but  that  they  had  obsei*ved  the  tracks  of  a  great 
number  of  horse,  which  seemed  to  have  fled  suddenly,  as  if  they  had  been 
pursued. 

Upon  this  advice«  Crassus  confirmed  himself  in  his  hopes ;  and  his  soldiers 
began  to  despise  the  Parthians,  as  men  that  would  never  have  couraee  to  stand 
a  charge,  and  come  to  blows  with  them.  Cassius  advised  him  at  feast  to  ap- 
proach some  town  where  they  had  a  garrison,  in  order  to  rest  the  army  a  little, 
and  have  time  to  learn  the  true  number  of  the  enemy,  their  force,  and  what 
designs  they  had  in  view  ;  or,  if  Crassus  did  not  approve  that  counsel,  to  march 
along  the  Euphrates  towai*d  Selencia ;  because,  by  always  keeping  upon  the 
banks  of  that  rivel*,  he  would  put  it  out  of  the  power  of  the  Parthians  to  sur- 
round him  ;  and  that,  with  the  fleet,  which  might  follow  him,  provisions  might 
^e  always  brought  from  Syria,  and  all  other  things  of  which  the  army  might 
stand  in  need.  This  Cassius  was  qusestor,  and  the  same  who  afterwards  con- 
spired against  Ccesar. 

Crassus,  after  having  considered  this  advice,  was  on  the  point  of  adopting 
it,  when  a  chief  of  the  Arabians,  named  Ariamnes,  came  in  unexpectedly, 
and  had  the  address  to  make  him  approve  a  quite  different  plan.  That  Arab 
had  formerly  served  under  Pompey,  and  was  known  by  many  of  the  Roman 
soldiers,  who  looked  upon  hhn  as  a  friend.  Surena  found  him  entirely  quail 
tied  to  play  the  part  he  gave  him.    Accordingly,  when  he  was  conducted  to 
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CnuMus,  he  informed  him  that  the  Parthians  would  not  look  the  Roman  army 
in  the  face ;  that  its  name  alone  had  already  spread  uiiversal  terror  among 
their  troops ;  and  that  there  wanted  no  more  for  the  obtaining  a  complete 
victory,  tnan  to  march  directly  up  to  them,  and  give  them  battle.  He  offered 
to  be  their  guide  himself,  and  conduct  them  the  shortest  way.  Crassus,  blinded 
by  this  flattery,  and  deceived  by  a  man  who  knew  how  to  give  a  specious 
turn  to  what  lie  proposed,  fell  into  the  snare,  notwithstanding  the  pressing 
mstances  of  Cassius,  and  some  others^who  suspected  that  impostor's  design. 

Crassus  would  hearken  to  no  one.  The  traitor  Ariamnes,  after  having  per 
suaded  him  to  draw  off  from  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates,  conducted  him  across 
the  plain  by  a  way,  at  first  level  and  easy,  bat  which  at  length  became  difficult 
from  the  deep  sands,  in  which  the  army  found  itself  engaged  in  the  midst  of 
an  extensive  barren  comitry,  of  a  frightful  dryness,  where  theeyecouid  neitf.rr 
discover  any  boundary,  nor  the  troops  hope  to  find  rest  and  refreshment.  It 
thirst,  and  the  fatigue  of  the  way,  discouraged  the  Romans,  the  prospect  of 
the  country  alone  threw  them  into  a  despair  still  more  terrible:  for  they  could 
perceive,  neither  near  them  nor  at  a  distance,  the  least  tree,  plant,  or  brook ; 
not  so  much  as  a  hill,  or  a  single  blade  of  grass  ;  nothing  was  to  be  seen  but 
heaps  of  burning  sand. 

This  gave  just  reason  to  suspect  some  treachery,  of  which  the  arrival  of 
couriers  from  Artabazus  oisght  to  have  fully  convinced  them.  That  prince 
Informed  Crassus,  that  king  Orodes  had  invaded  his  dominions  with  a  power- 
ful army:  that  the  war  he  had  to  support,  prevented  him  from  sending  the 
aid  he  had  promised  ;  but  that  he  advised  him  to  approach  Armenia,  in  order 
to  unite  their  forces  against  the  common  enemy ;  that  if  he  would  not  follow 
that  advice,  he  cautioned  him  at  least  to  avoid,  in  his  marches  and  encamp- 
ments, the  open  plains,  and  such  places  as  wece  commodious  for  the  horse, 
and  to  keep  always  close  to  the  mountains,  Crassus,  instead  of  giving  ear 
to  thest^  wise  counsels,  flew  out  against  those  that  gave  them  ;  and  without 
deigning  to  wrife  an  answer  to  Artabazus,  he  only  told  his  couriers,  '*  I  have 
no  time  at  present  to  consider  the  affairs  of  Armenia :  I  shall  go  thither  soon, 
and  shall  then  punish  Artabazus  for  his  treachery.^' 

Crassus  was  so  confident  of  this  Arab,  and  so  blinded  by  his  artful  sugges 
tions,  that  he  continued  to  follow  him  without  the  least  distrust,  notwithstand 
ing  all  the  advice  that  was  given  him,  till  he  had  brought  him  a  great  way 
into  the  sandy  deserts  we  have  mentioned.  The  traitor  then  made  his  escape^ 
and  gave  Surena  an  account  of  what  he  had  done. 

After  a  march  of  some  days  in  a  desert  of  the  enemy's  country,  where  it 
was  difficult  to  have  any  intelligrnce,  the  scouts  came  in  full  speed  to  inform 
Crassus,  that  a  very  numerous  array  of  the  Parthians  was  advancing  with 
great  order  and  boldness  to  attack  him  immediately.  That  news  threw  the 
whole  camp  into' great  trouble  and  consternation.  Crassus  was  more  afiected 
with  it  than  the  rest.  He  made  all  possible  haste  to  draw  up  his  sumy  in  order 
of  battle.  At  first,  following  the  advice  of  Cassius,  he  extended  his  infantry 
as  far  as  he  could,  that  it  might  take  up  the  more  ground,  and  make  it  diffi- 
cult for  the  enemy  to  surround  him ;  he  posted  all  his  cavalry  upon  the  win^s. 
But  afterwards  he  changed  his  opinion,  and;  drawing  up  his  foot  in  close  order 
he  made  them  form  a  large  hollow  square,  facing  on  all  sides,  of  which  each 
flank  had  twelve  cohorts  in  front,*  Every  cohort  had  a  company  of  iKirse 
near  it,  that,  each  part  being  equally  sustained  by  the  cavalry^  the  whole  body 
might  charge  with  greater  securhy  and  boldness.  He  gave  one  of  the  wings  to 
Cassius,  the  otlier  to  his  young  son  Crassus,  and  posted  himself  in  the  centre. 

They  advanced  in  this  order  to  the  banks  of  a  brook  which  had  not  much 
water,  but  was  however  exceedingly  grateful  to  the  soldiers,  from  the  exceed- 
ing drought  and  excessive  heat. 

*  The  BomaD  cohort  was  a  bo4y  of  lAfaafrv,  cojBSMciog  of  fiv«  orsix  handred  meo,  oad  4iff«r«d  v«nr  U»> 
■!•  from  what  M  DOW  called  a  baltalion. 
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Most  o   the  officers  were  of  optnion,  that  it  was  proper  to  encamp  in  this 

place^  to  give  the  troops  timi;  to  recover  from  the  extraordinary  fadi^ues  they 
nad  undergone  in  a  long  and  painful  march,  and  to  rest  there  durin^^  the  night; 
that  in  tlie  mean  time,  all  possible  endeavours  should  be  used  to  get  intelli- 
gence of  the  enemy,  and  that  when  their  number  and  disposhtim  were  known, 
they  might  attack  them  the  next  day.  But  Cras&us,  suffering  himself  to  be 
carried  away  by  the  ardour  of  his  son,  and  of  the  horse  under  his  command, 
who  pressed  him  to  lead  them  against  the  enemy,  gave  orders,  that  all  who 
had  occasion  for  refreshment,  should  eat  under  arms  in  their  ranks ;  and, 
scarcely  allowing  them  time  for  that  purpose,  he  commanded  them  to  mardh, 
and  led  them  on,  not  slowly  and  halting  sometimes,  but  with  rapidity,  and  a^ 
f.ist  as  they  could  move,  till  they  came  in  view  of  the  enemy.  Contrary  to 
their  expectation,  they  did  not  appear  either  so  numerous  or  so  terrible  as  they 
had  been  represented,  which  was  a  stratagem  of  Surena.  He  had  concealed 
the  greatest  part  of  his  battalions  behind  the  advanced  troops ;  and  to  prevent 
their  being  perceived  by  the  brightness  of  their  arms,  he  had  given  them  orders 
to  cover  themselves  with  their  vests  or  with  skins. 

When  they  approached,  and  were  ready  to  charge,  the  Parthian  general 
had  no  sobner  given  the  sign/il  of  battle,  than  the  whole  field  resounded  with 
dreadful  cries,  and  the  most  frightful  noise :  for  the  Partbians  did  not  excite 
their  troops  to  battle  with  horns  or  trumpets,  but  made  use  of  a  great  number 
of  hollow  instruments  covered  witli  leather,  and  having  bells  of  brass  around 
them,  which  they  struck  violently  against  each  other :  the  noise  made  by  these 
instruments  was  rude  and  terrible,  and  seemed  like  the  roaring  of  wild  beast», 
joined  with  claps  of  thunder.  Those  barbarians  had  well  observed,  that  of 
all  the  senses,  none  disorder  the  soul  sooner  than  the  hearing ;  which  acts  upon 
and  affects  it  immediately,  and  is  the  most  sudden  in  causing  it  in  a  manner 
to  change  its  nature. 

The  trouble  and  dism^  into  which  this  noise  had  cast  the  Romans,  were 
quite  different,  when  the  Parthians,  throwing  off  on  a  sudden  the  covering  of 
their  arms,  appeared  all  on  fire,  from  tiie  exceeding  brightness  of  their  helmets 
and  cuirasses,  which  were  of  burnished  steel,  and  glittered  like  sunbeams,  and 
to  which  the  furniture  and  armour  of  their  horses  added  not  a  little.  At  their 
head  appeared  Surena,  handsome,  well-made,  of  an  advantageous  stature,  and 
of  a  much  greater  reputation  for  valour  than  the  effeminacy  <S  his  mien  seemed 
to  promise ;  for  he  painted  after  the  fashion  of  the  Medes,  and,  like  them, 
wore  his  hair  curled,  and  dressed  with  art ;  whereas  the  Parthians  still  per* 
severed  in  wearing  theirs  after  the  manner  of  the  Scythians,  much  neglected, 
and  such  as  nature  gave  them,  in  order  to  appear  more  terrible. 

At  first  the  barbarians  threatened  to  charge  the  Romans  with  their  pikes, 
and  endeavoured  to  penetrate  and  break  the  front  ranks ;  but  having  observed 
the  depth  of  that  hollow  square,  so  well  closed,  in  which  the  troops  stood  firm, 
and  supported  each  other  successfully,  they  fell  back,  and  retired  in  a  seem- 
ing confusion,  as  if  their  order  of  battle  were  broken.  But  the  Romans  were 
much  astonished  to  see  their  whole  army  surrounded  on  all  sides.  Crassus 
immediately  gave  orders  for  his  archers  and  light-armed  foot  to  charge  them; 
but  they  could  not -execute  those  orders  long ;  for  they  were  compelled  by  a 
shower  of  arrows  to  retire,'  and  cover  themselves  by -their  heavy-armed  loot. 

The  disorder  and  dismay  commenced,  on  experiencing  the  velocity  and 
'orce  of  tliose  arrows,  against  which  no  armour  was  proof,  and  which  pene^ 
.rated  alike  whatever  they  struck.  The  Parthians  dividing,  applied  them 
selves  to  shooting  at  a  distsmce,  without  its  being  possible  for  them  to  miss, 
though  they  had  endeavoured  it,  so  close  were  the  Romans  embatded.  They 
did  dreadful  execution, and  made  deep  wounds;  because, drawing  their  bows 
CO  the  .utmost,  the  strings  discharged  their  arrows,  of  an  extraordinary  weighty 
with  an  impetuosity  and  force  tliat  nothing  could  resist. 
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The  Romans,  attacked  in  thit  manner  on  all  sides  by  the  enemy,  knew  not 
in  what  manner  to  act.  If  they  continued  firm  in  tlieir  ranks,  tliey  were 
wounded  mortally ;  and  if  tliey  quitted  them  to  charge  the  enemy,  they  could 
do  them  no  iniury,  and  suffered  no  less  than  before.  The  Partliians  fled  be^ 
fore  them,  and  kept  a  continual  discharge  as  they  retired;  for  of  aJI  nations 
in  the  world,  they  Were  the  most  expert  in  that  exercise,  after  the  Scythians  ; 
an  operation  in  reality  very  wisely  conceived ;  for  in  flying  they  saved  their 
lives,  and  in  fighting  avoided  the  infamy  of  flight. 

As  long  as  the  Romans  had  hopes  that  the  barbarians,  after  having  ex- 
hausted all  their  arrows,  would  either  give  over  the  fight,  or  come  to  blows 
with  them  hand  to  hand,  they  supports  their  distress  with  valour  and  reso- 
lution ;  but  when  they  perceived,  that  in  the  rear  of  the  enemy,  there  were 
camels  laden  with  arrows,  whence  those  who  had  exhausted  their  quivers  re- 
plenished them,  Crassus,  losing  almost  all  courage,  sent  orders  to  his  son  to 
endeavour,  whatever  it  cost  him,  to  join  the  enemy,  before  he  was  entirely 
surrounded  by  them ;  for  they  were  principally  intent  against  him,  and  were 
wheeling  about  to  take  him  in  the  rear. 

Youn?  Crassus,  therefore,  at  the  head  of  thirteen  hundred  horse,  five  hun- 
dred archers,  and  eight  cohorts,  armed  with  round  bucklers,  wheeled  about 
against  those  who  endeavoured  to  surround  him.  The  latter,  whether  they 
were  afi'aid  to  stand  before  a  body  of  troops  that  came  on  with  so  good  a  front, 
or  with  a  design  to  draw  00"  3'oung  Crassus  as  far  as  they- could  from  his 
father,  immediately  faced  about  and  fled.  Young  Crassus  upon  that,  crying 
out  as  loud  as  he  could,  '*  They  dont  stand  us,''  pushed  on  full  speed  after 
them.  The  foot,  animated  by  the  example  of  the  horse,  prided  tnemselves 
upon  not  staying  behind,  and  followed  them  closely.  Carried  on  by  their 
eagerness,  and  the  joy  which  the  hopes  of  victory  gave  them,  they  firmly  be- 
'  lieved  they  had  conquered,  and  had  nothing  to  do  but  to  pursue,  tiH,  being 
at  a  great  distance  from  their  main  body,  they  discovered  their  error ;  for  those 
-  who  seemed  to  fly,  faced  about,  and  being  joined  by  many  other  troops,  came 
on  to  charge  the  Romans. 

Young  Urassus  thereupon  ordered  his  troops  to  halt,  in  expectation  that  the 
enemy,  on  seeing  their  small  number,  would  not  fail  to  attack  them,  but  come 
to  close  fight.  The  barbarians  contaited  themselves  with  opposing  him  in 
front  with  their  heavy-armed  horse,  and  sent  out  detachments  of  their  lipbt 
horse,  that,  wheeling  about  and  surrounding  them  on  all  sides  without  coming 
to  close  action,  poured  in  a  constant  shower  of  arrows  upon  them.  At  the 
same  time,  by  stirring  up  the  heaps  of  sand,  they  raised  so  thick  a  dust,  that 
the  Romans  could  neither  see  nor  speak  to  one  another;  and  by  being  pent 
up  in  a  narrow  space,  and  keeping  close  order>they  were  a  kind  of  a  butt  for 
every  arrow  shot  at  them,  and  died  by  slow  but  cruel  deaths ;  for,  finding  their 
entrails  pierced,  and  not  being  able  to-  support  the  pains  they  suffered,  they 
rtAled  themselves  upon  the  sands  with  the  arrows  in  their  bodies,  and  expired 
in  that  manner  in  extreme  torments ;  or,  endeavouring  to  tear  out  by  force 
the  bearded  points  of  the  arrows,  which  had  penetrated  their  bodies,  they 
only  made  their  wounds  the  larger,  and  increased  their  pains. 

Most  of  them  died  in  this  manner ;  and  those  who  were  still  alive,  were  no 
longer  in  any  condition  to  act ;  for  when  young  Crassus  exhorted  them  to 
charee  the  heavy-armed  horse,  they  showed  him  their  hands  nailed  to  their 
bucklers,  and  their  feet  pierced  through  and  through,  and  rivetted  to  the  ground ; 
so  that  it  was  equally  impossible  for  them  either  to  defend  themselves,  or  fly. 
Putting  himself,  therefore,  at  the  head  of  his  horse,  he  made  a  vigorous  charge 
upon  thdt  heavy-armed  body  covered  With  iron,  and  threw  himself  boldly 
among  the  sauadrons,  but  with  great  disadvantage,  as  well  in  attacking  as  de- 
fending; for  (lis  troops,  with  weak  and  short  javelins,  struck  against  armour 
either  of  excellent  steel,  or  very  hard  leather;  whereas  the  barbarians  charged 
the  Gauls,  who  were  either  naked  or  lightly  armed,  with  good  and  i^rong  speais 
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These  Oaulf  were  troops  iti  whom  youngs  Crassus  phced  tte  gi«atett  confi- 
dence, and  with  whom  he  did  most  wonderful  exploits ;  for  those  troops  took 
hold  of  the  spears  of  the  Parthians,  and  closing  with  them,  seized  them  by  the 
neck,  and  threw  them  off  their  horses  upon  the  ground,  where  they  lav  without 
power  to  stir,  from  the  exceeding  weigntof  their  arms*  Several  of  the  Qauk, 
quitting  their  horsevcrept  under  those  of  th^  enemy,  and  thrust  their  swords 
into  their  bellies.  The  horses,  wild  with  the  pain,  leaped  and  reared,  an(l 
throwing  off  their  riders,  trampled  them  and  the  enemy  indiscriminately  un- 
der foot,  and  fdl  dead  upon  both. 

But  what  gave  the  Gauls  most  trouble,  was  heat  and  thirst ;  for  they  were 
not  accustomed  to  support  them.  They  lost  also  the  greatest  part  of  thdr 
horses,  which,  running  precipitately  upon  that  heavy-armed  bodjr,  killed  them* 
selves  upon  tneir  spears.  They  were  obliged  therefore  to  retire  to  their  in* 
fantry,  and  to  carry  off  young  Crassus,  who  had  received  several  dangerous 
wounds. 

In  theirVayJthey  saw  at  a  small  distance,  a  rising  bank  of  sand,  to  which 
they  retired.  They  fastened  their  horses  in  the  centre,  and  made  an  indosure 
with  their  bucklers,  by  way  of  intrenchment,  in  hopes  that  it  would  assist  them 
considerably  in  defending  themselves  against  the  barbarians ;  but  it  proved 
cjuite  otherwise ;  for.  in  an  even  place,  the  front  covered  the  rear,  and  gave 
it  some  relaxation,  whereas  upon  this  hill,  the  inequality  of  the  ground  show- 
ing them  over  each  other's  heads,  and  those  in  the  rear  most,  they  were  all 
exposed  to  the  enemy.  So  that,  unable  to  avoid  4he  arrows,  whidi  the  bar- 
barians showered  continually  upon  them,  they  were  all  equally  the  marks  of 
them,  and  deplored  their  unhappy  destiny,  in  perishing  miserably,  without 
being  able  to  make  use  of  their  arms,  or  to  give  the  enemy  proofs  of  their 
valour. 

Young  Crassus  had  two  Ghreeks  with  him,  who  had  settled  in  that  country, 
in  the  city  of  Carrse.  Those  two  young  men,  touched  with  compassion  at 
seeing  him  in  so  sad  a  condition,  pressed  him  to  make  off  with  them,  and  to 
retire  into  the  city  of  Ischnes,  which  had  espoused  the  party  of  the  Romans, 
and  was  not  very  remote.  But  he  replied,  "  That  the  fear  of  no  death,  how- 
ever cruel,  could  induce  him  to  abandon  so  many  brave  men,  who  died  out 
of  love  for  him.''  A  noble  sentiment  for  a  young  lord  I  He  ordered  them  to 
make  off  as  fast  as  they  could  ;  and  embracing  them,  dismissed  them  Crom  the 
service.  For  himself,  not  being  able  to  make  use  of  his  hand,  which  was  shot 
through  with  an  arrow,  he  commanded  one  of  his  domestics  to  thrust  his  sword 
through  him,  and  presented  his  side  to  him.  The  principal  officers  killed 
themselves :  and  many  a(  those  who  remained  were  slain,  fighting  with  ex- 
ceeding valour.  The  rarthians  made  only  about  five  hundred  prisoners ;  and 
afler  having  cut  off  young  Crassus'  head,  marched  immediately  against,  his 
father. 

The  latter,  after  having  ordered  his  son  to  charge  the  Parthians,  and  re- 
ceived advice  that  they  were  put  to  the  rout,  and  pursued  vigorously,  had  re- 
sumed some  courage ;  and  the  more,  because  those  who  opposed  him  seemed 
to  abate  considerably  of  their  ardour :  for  the  greatest  part  of  them  had  gone 
against  yoang  Crassus.  Wherefore,  drawing  his  army  together,  he  retired  to 
a  small  hill  in  his  rear,  in  hopes  that  his  son  would  speedily  return  from  the 
pursuit.. 

Of  a  great  number  of  officers  sent  successively  by  his  son.  to  inform  him  of 
the  danger  he  was  in,  the  greatest  part  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  bar- 
barians, who  had  put  them  to  the  sword.  Only  the  last,  who  had  escaped 
with  great  difficulty,  got  to  his  presence,  and  declared  to  him  that  his  son  was 
lost,  if  he  did  not  send  him  directly  a  powerful  reinforcement  Upon  this 
news,  Crassus  was  struck  with  such  a  diversity  of  afflicting  thoughts,  and  his 
reason  thereby  so  much  disturbed,  that  he  was  no  longer  capable  of  seeing  or 
hearing  any  thing.  However,  the  desire  of  saving  his  son  and  the  army 
termined  him  to  go  to  his  aid  ;  and  be  ordered  the  troc^  to  march. 
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The  PaitUtMy  wIk>  retimied  from  the  defeat  of  youDf;  Crassi^ 
moment  with  frroat  cries  and  soofi  of  victory,  which  from  afar  apprized  the 
unfortunate  father  of  his  misfortune.  The  barbarians  carrying  the  head  of 
jroung  Crassus  upon  the  end  of  a  spear,  approached  the  Romans,  and  insult- 
mg  them  with  tlie  most  scornful  bravadoes,  they  asked  them  of  what  family 
and  relations  that  young  Roman  was :  ^  For,"  said  they,  ^'  it  b  impossible  that 
m  young  man  of  such  extraordinary  valour  and  bravery,  should  be  the  son  of 
■o  base  and  cowardly  a  father  as  Crassus." 

This  sight  exceedingly  dispirited  the  Romans :  and  instead  of  exciting  the 
height  of  anger,  and  Uie  desire  of  revenge  in  tnem,  froze  them  with  terror 
and  dismav.  Crassus,  however,  showed  more  constancy  and  courage  in  his 
dbgrace,  than  he  had  done  before ;  and,  running  through  the  ranks,  he  cried 
out,  ^  Romans,  this  mourning  rej^rds  only  me.  The  fortune  and  glory  of 
Rome  are  still  invulnerable  and  mvincible,  while  you  continue  firm  and  in- 
trepid. If  you  have  any  compassion  for  a  father  who  has  just  now  lost  a  son 
whose  valour  you  admired,  let  it  appear  in  vour  rage  and  resentment  against 
the  barbarians.  Deprive  tnem  of  their  insolent  joy,  punish  tlieir  cruelty,  and 
do  not  suffer  yourselves  to  be  cast  down  by  my  misfortune.  ^  There  b  a  ne- 
cessity for  experiencinir  some  loss,  when  we  aspire  at  great  acnievements.  Lu- 
cullus  did  not  defeat  Tigranes,  nor  Scipio  Antiochus,  without  costing  them 
some  blood.  It  b  after  the  greatest  defeats  that  Rome  has  acquired  the  greatest 
victories.  It  is  not  by  the  favour  of  fortune  she  has  attained  to  so  high  a  de- 
gree of  power,  but  by  her  patience  and  fortitude  in  supporting  herself  with 
vigour  against  adversity." 

Crassus  endeavoured  by  remonstrances  of  this  kind  to  reanimate  his  troops ; 
but  when  he  had  given  them  orders  tp  rabe  the  cry  of  battle,  he  perceived  the 
general  discouragement  of  hb  army,  even  in  that  cry  itself,  which  was  faint, 
unequal,  and  timorous ;  whereas  the  shouts  of  the  enemy  were  bold,  full,  and 
strenuous. 

The  charge  being  given  in  consequence,  the  light  horse  of  the  Parthians 
dispersed  themselves  upon  the  wings  of  the  Romans.  aAd  taking  them  in  flank, 
distressed  them  extremely  with  their  arrows;  while  the  heavy  cavalry  attacked 
them  in  front,  and  obliged  them  to  close  up  in  one  great  body :  except  those 
who,  to  avoid  the  arrows,  the  wounds  of  which  occasioned  a  long  and  pain- 
ful death,  had  the  courage  to  throw  themselves  upon  the  horse,  like  men  in 
despair.  Though  they  did  not  do  them  much  hurt,  their  audacity  was  attended 
witri  this  advantage  ;  it  occasioned  their  dying  immediately,  by  the  large  and 
deep  wounds  they  received ;  for  the  barbarians  thrust  their  lances  through 
their  bodies  with  such  force  and  vigour,  that  they  often  killed  two  at  once. 

After  having  fought  in  that  manner  the  remainder  of  tue  day,  upon  night's 
coming  on,  the  barbarians  retired,  saying,  they  would  grant  Crassus  only  that 
night  to  lament  for  his  son^  unless  he  should  find  it  more  expedient  to  consult 
his  own  safety,  and  prefer  going  voluntarily,  to  being  dragged  to  their  king 
Arsaces.  They  then  encamped  in  the  presence  of  the  Roman  army,  in  the 
firm  expectation,  that  the  next  day  they  should  meet  with  litde  or  no  difii- 
culty  in  completing  their  defeat. 

This  was  a  terrible  night  for  the  Romans.  They  had  no  thoughts  either 
of  interring  their  dead,  or  of  attending  to  their  wounded,  the  greatest  part  of 
whom  died  in  the  most  horrible  torments.  Every  man  was  s(3ely  intent  upon 
his  particular  distress ;  for  they  all  saw  plainly  that  they  could  not  escape, 
whether  they  waited  for  day  in  the  camp,  or  ventured,  during  the  night,  to 
throw  themselves  into  that  immense  plain,  of  which  they  saw  no  end.  .  Be- 
sides which,  in  the  latter  choice,  their  wounded  gave  them  great  trouble-  For, 
to  carry  them  off  would  be  vary  difficult,  and  extremely  retard  their  flight ;  and 
it  they  were  left  behind,  it  was  not  to  be  doubted  that  they  would  discover 
the  departure  of  the  army  by  their  cries  and  lamentations. 

Though  they  were  perfectly  sensible  that  Crassus  alone  was  the  cause  ot 
'leir  misfortunest  they  however  were  unanimous  in  desiring  to  see  hb  face 
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«nd  to  hear  his  voice.  But  for  him,  IvSng^  upon  the  groandy  in  an  obscure 
corner,  with  his  head  covered  in  his  cloak,  he  was  to  the  vulg^ar,  says  Plu 
tarch,  a  great  example  of  the  instability  of  fortune;  and  to  wise  and  considei 
ate  persons,  a  still  greater  of  the  pernicious  eflects  of  temerity  and  ambition, 
which  had  blinded  him  to  such  a  decree,  that  he  could  not  bear  to  be  less  at 
Rome  than  the  first  of  so  many  mfllions  of  men,  and  thought  himself  low 
and  mean,  because  there  were  two  above  him,  Cesar  and  Pompey. 

Octavius,  one  of  his  lieutenants,  and  Cassius,  approached  him,  and  endea- 
voured to  make  him  rise,  and  to  console  and  encourage  him.  But  seeing  him 
entirely  depressed  bv  the  weight  of  his  affliction,  and  deaf  to  all  consolation 
and  remonstrance,  they  assembled  the  principal  officers,  and  held  a  council 
of  war ;  and  it  being  their  unanimous  opinion,  that  it  was  necessary  to  retire 
immediately,  thev  decamped  without  sound  of  trumpet  This  was  done  at 
first  with  great  silence.  But  soon  after,  the  sick  and  wounded^  who  could  not 
follow,  perceiving  themselves  abandoned,  filled  the  <:amp  with  tumult  and 
confusion,  cries,  shrieks,  and  horrible  lamentations  ;  so  that  the  troops,  who 
marched  foremost,  were  seized  with  trouble  and  terror^  imagining  the  enemy 
were  coming  on  to  attack  them.  By  frequendy  turnmg  back,  and  drawing 
up  in  order  of  battle,  or  busying  themselves  in  setting  the  wounded  who  fol- 
lowed them  upon  the  beasts  of  carriage,  and  in  dismounting  such  as  were  less 
sick,  they  lost  much  time.  There  were  only  three  hundred  horse,  under  tue 
command  of  Ignatius,  who  did  not  stop,  and  arrived  about  midnight  at  the 
cit3^  of  Carre.  Ignatius  called  to  the  sentineb  upon  the  walls ;  and  when 
they  answered,  bade  them  go  to  Coponius,  who  commanded  in  the  place,  and 
tell  him  that  Crassus  had  fought  a  great  battle  with  the  Parthians ;  and  with- 
otkt  saying  any  more,  or  letting  them  knpw  who  he  was^  he  pushed  on  with  all 
possible  expedition  to  the  bridge  which  Crassus  had  laid  over  the  Euphrates, 
and  saved  his  troops  by  that  means.  But  he  was  very  much  blamed  for  having 
abandoned  his  general. 

The^message lie  had  sent  to  Coponius  by  those  guards  was  of  great  service 
to  Crassuft ;  for  that  governor,  wisely  conjecturing  from  the  manner  in  which 
the  unknown  person  had  |;iyen  him  that  intelligence,  that  it  implied  some  dis- 
aster, eave  orders  immediately  for  the  garrbon  to  stand  to  their  arms.  And 
when  he  was  informed  of  the  way  Crassus  had  taken,  he  marched  out  to  meet 
him,  and  conducted  him  and  hb  aripy  into  the  city.  The  Parthians,  though 
well  informed  of  his  flight,  would  not  pursue  him  in  the  dark,  but  the  next  day 
early  entered  the  camp,  and  put  all  tne  wounded,  who  had  been  left  there,  to 
the  number  of  fonr  thousand,  to  the  sword ;  and  tneir  cavalry  being  dispersed 
over  the  plain  after  those  who  fled,  took  many  of  them,  whom  they  found 
straggling  on  alt  sides. 

One  of  the  lieutenants  of  Crassus,  named  Vargunteius,  having  separated  in 
Jie  night  from  the  main  body  of  the  army  with  four  cohorts,  missed  his  way, 
and  was  found  the  next  morning  upon  a  small  'eminence  by  the  barbarians, 
who  attacked  him.  He  defended  himself  with  great  valour ;  but  was  at  length 
overpowered  by  numbers,  and  all  his  soldiers  killed,  except  twenty,  who,  with 
sword  in  hand^  fell  on  the  enemy  in  despair,  in  order  to  open  themselves  a 
passagQ  through  them.  The  barbarians  were  so  much  astonished  at  their  bra- 
very, that  out  of  admiration  of  it,  they  opened,  and  gave  them  a  passage. 
They  arrived  safe  at  Carrse. 

At  the  same  time  Surena  received  false  advice,  that  Crassus  had  escaped 
With  the  best  of  his  troops,  and  that  those  who  had  retired  to  Carrae,  were 
only  a  militia. that  were  not  worth  the  trouble  of  pursuing.^  Surena,  believing 
the  reward  or  his  victory  lost,  but  still  uncertain  whether  it  were  or  not,  de- 
sired to  be  better  informed,  in  order  to  decide  either  to  besiege  Carra*  if  Cras- 
aiis  were  there,  or  to  pursue  him  if  he  had  quitted  it.  He  therefore  despatched 
one  of  hb  interpreters,  who  spoke  both  languages  perfectly  well,  with  orders 
to  approach  the  walls  of  Carras,  and  in  the  Koman  language  to  desire  to  s*^-^"- 
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wkh  Crumm  hiimelf|Or  Cassius^and  to  ssythat  Sorena  demanded  an  audr» 
ciice  whh  dienu 

The  interpreter  having  executed  his  orders,  Crassus  accepted  the  proposal 
with  joy.  Soon  after,  some  Arabian  soldiers  came  from  the  barbarians,  who 
knew  Orassos  and  Cassius  by  sight,  from  having  seen  them  in  the  camp  be- 
fioie  the  battle.  Those  soldiers  approached  the  place ;  and  seeing  Cassius 
upon  the  walls,  they  told  him,  that  Surena  was  inclined  to  treat  with  them, 
■nd  permit  them  to  retire,  upon  condition  that  they  would  continue  in  amity 
with  the  king  his  master,  and  abandon  Mesopotamia  to  him  ;  that  this  was 
more  advantageous  for  both  parties,  than  to  proceed  to  the  last  extremities. 

Cassius  agreed  \o  this,  and  demanded  that  the  time  and  place  for  an  inter- 
view between  Surena  and  Crassus  should  immediately  be  fixed.  The  Ara- 
bians assured  him,  that  they  would  go  and  do  their  utmost  to  that  effect ;  and 
withdrew. 

Surena,  oveijoved  with  keeping  his  prey  m  a  place  from  whence  it  could 
not  escape,  marched  thither  the  next  day  with  his  Parthians,  who  talked  at 
first  with  extreme  haughtiness,  and  declared,  that  if  the  Romans  expected  any 
favourable  terms  from  them,  they  must  previously  deliver  up  Crassus  and  Cas- 
nus  bound  hand  and  foot  into  their  hands.  The  Romans,  enraged  at  such 
exceeding  deceit,  told  Crassus,  that  it  was  necessary  to  renounce  all  remote 
and  vain  hopes  of  aid  firom  the  Armenians,  and  fly  that  very  niffht,  without 
losing  a  moment's  time.  It  was  highly  important,  that  not  one  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Carrse  should  know  this  design,  till  the  instant  of  its  execution.  But 
Andromachus,  one  of  the  citizens,  was  informed  of  it  first,  and  by  Crassus 
himself,  who  confided  it  to  him,  and  chose  him  for  his  guide,  relying  very  in- 
judiciously upon  his  fidelity. 

The  Parthians,  in  consequence,  were  not  long  before  they  were  fully  ap- 
prized of  the  whole  plan,  bv  means  of  that  traitor.  But  as  it  was  not  their 
custom  to  engage  in  the  night,  the  impostor,  to  prevent  Crassus  from  getting 
so  much  ground  as  might  make  it  impossible  for  tne  Parthians  to  come  tip  with 
mm,  led  the  Romans  sometimes  by  one  way,  sometimes  by  another,  and  at 
Angtk  brought  them  into  deep  marshy  grounds,  and  places  abounding  with 
great  ditches,  where  it  was  very  difficult  to  march,  and  necessary  to  make  a 
great  many  turnings  and  windings^  to  extricate  themselves  out  of  that  labyrinth. 

There  were  some,  who  suspectmg  that  it  was  with  no  good  design  Andro- 
machus made  them^o  backwards  and  forwards  in  that  manner,  refused  at  last 
to  follow  him ;  and  Crassus  himself  returned  toward  Carrae.  By  hasty  marches 
he  escaped  into  Syria  with  ^^e  hundred  horse.  Most  of  the  rest,  who  had  trusty 
guides,  gained  the  pass  of  the  mountains  called  Sinuachi,  and  were  in  a  place 
of  safety  before  the  break  of  day.  The  latter  might  be  about  five  thousand 
men,  under  the  command  of  Octavins. 

As  for  Crassus.  the  day  overtook  him,  still  embarrassed  by  the  contrivance 
of  the  perfidious  Andromachus  in  those  marshy  and  difficult  places.  He  had 
with  him  four  cohorts  of  foot,  armed  with  round  bucklers,  a  few  horse,  and 
five  lictors  who  carried  the  fasces  before  him.  He  at  length  came  into  the 
main  road,  after  much  trouble  and  difficulty,  when  the  enemy  were  almost 
upon  him,  and  he  had  no  more  than  twelve  stadia  to  make,  before  he  joined 
the  troops  under  Octavius.  All  he  could  do  was  to  gain  as  soon  as  possible 
another  summit  of  these  mountains,  less  impracticable  to  the  horse,  and  con- 
sequently not  so  secure.  This  was  under  that  of  the  Sinnachi,  to  which  it  was 
joined  by  a  long  chain  of  mountains,  that  filled  up  all  the  space  between 
them.  Octavius  therefore  saw  plainly  the  danger  that  threatened  Crassus,. 
and  descended  first  himself  from  those  eminences,  with  a  small  number  of  sol- 
diers, to  his  aid.  But  he  was  soon  followed  by  the  rest,  who,  reproaching 
themselves  for  their  cowardice,  flew  to  his  assistance.  Upon  their  arrival  they 
charged  the  barbarians  so  rudely,  that  they  obliged  them  to  abandon  the  hiH. 
hatj  they  placed  Crassus  in  the  midst  of  them,  and  forming  avkind  of 


mnMn  for  him  with  their  buckfera,  they  declared  fiercel>%that  not  an  arrow 
of  the  enemy  should  approach  their  i^eneral's  body,  till  they  were  all  dead 
roand  him  fi^htihg^  in  his  defence. 

Surena  seeinsT  that  the  Parthians,  already  repulsed,  went  on  with  less  vi- 
gour to  the  attack,  and  that,  if  the  ni^ht  came  on,  and  the  Romans  should 
gain  the  mountains,  it  would  be  impossible  for  him  to  take  them,  he  had  ngnin 
recourse  to  stratagem  to  amuse  Crassus.  He  gave  secret  orders  that  some 
prisoners  should  be  set  at  liberty,  after  having  posted  a  number  of  hi^  soldiers 
around  them,  who,  seeming  in  discourse  together,  said,  as  the  general  report 
of  the  army,  that  the  king  was  much  averse  to  continuing  the  war  with  t)ie 
Romans ;  that,  on  the  contrary,  his  design  was  to  cultivate  their  amity,  and 
to  give  tliem  proofs  of  his  favourable  inclinations,  by  treating  Crassus  with 
great  humanity;  and,  that  the  effect  might  agree  with  their  expressions,  as 
soon  as  the  prisoners  were  released,  the  barbarians  retired  from  the  ris:ht,and 
Surena,  advancing  peaceably  with  his  principal  officers  toward  the  hill,  with 
his  bow  unstrunff,and  arms  extended,  invited  Crassus  to  come  down  and  treat 
of  an  accommodation.  He  said  with  a  loud  voice^,  that  contrary  to  the  king 
his  master's  will,  and  through  the  necessity  of  a  just  defence,  he  had  made 
them  experience  the  force  and  power  of  the  Parthian  arms ;  but  that  at  pre- 
sent he  was  disposed  to  treat  them  with  mildness  and  favour,  by  granting  them 
libwty  to  retire  with  entire  security  on  his  part.  We  have  observed  on  more 
than  one  occasion,  that  the  peculiar  characteristic  of  these  barbarians  was  to 
.promote  the  success  of  their  designs  by  fraud  and  treachery,  and  to  make  no 
scruple  of  breaking  through  tlieu*  engagenrents  upon  such  occasions. 

The  troops  of  Crassus  lent  a  willing  ear  to  this  discourse  of  Surena,  and 
expressed  exceeding  joy  at  it ;  but  Crassus,  who  had  experienced  nothing  but 
4eceit  and  perfidy  from  the  barbarians,  and  to  whom  so  sudden  a  change 
was  very  suspicious,  did  not  easily  credit  it,  and  deliberated  with  his  friends. 
The  soldiers  began  to  call  out  to  him,  and  to  urge  him  to  accept  this  inter 
view.  From  thence  they  proceeded  to  outrage  and  reproaches ;  and  went  so 
far  as  to  accuse  him  of  cowardice,  charging  him  with  exposing  them  to  be 
slaughtered  by  enemies,  with  whom  he  had  not  so  much  as  the  courage  to  speak 
when  they  appeared  unarmed  before  him. 

•  Crassus  at  first  had  rec6urse  to  entreaties;  and  remonstrated  to  them,  that 
by  maintaining  their  ground  for  the  rest  of  the  day,  upon  the  eminences  and 
difficult  places,  where  they  then  were,  they  might  easily  save  themselves,  when 
nightxame  on  :  he  even  showed'them  the  way,  and  exhorted  them  not  to  frus- 
trate such  hopes  of  their  approaching  safety.  But  seeing  they  grew  outrageous, 
that  they  were  ready  to  mutiny,  and  by  striking  with  their  swords  upon  their 
shields,  even  m^aced  him  ;  apprehending  that  commotion,  he  began  to  de- 
scend, and  turning  about,  he  only  said  these  few  words :  '^  You  Octavius,  and 
Petlr<MUUs,  with  all  the  officers  and  cs^ptains  here  present,  see  the  necessity  I 
am  under  of  taking  a  step  I  would  willingly  avoid,  and  are  witnesses  of  the 
indignities  and  violence  I  sufier.  But  I  request  that,  when  you  have  retired  in 
safety,  you  will  teW  all  the  world,  for  the  honour  of  Rome,  our  common  mother 
that  Crassus  perished,  deceived  by  the  enemy,  and  not  abandoned  by  his  citi- 
sens."  Octavius  and  Petronius  could  not  resolve  to  let  him  go  alone,  but 
went  down  the  hill  with  him^  when  Crassus  dismissed  his  Victors,  who  would 
have  followed  him. 

The  first  persons  the  barbarians  sent  to  him,  were  two  Greeks,  who,  dis- 
mounting from  therir  horses,  saluted  him  with  profound  respect,  and  told  him 
in  the  Greek  tongue,  that  he  had  only  to  send  some  of  his  attendants,  and  Su 
rena  would  satisfy  him,  that  he  i^nd  those  with  him  came  without  arms,  and 
with  all  the  fidelity  and  good  intentions  possible.  Crassus  replied,  that  had 
be  set  the  least  value  upon  his  life,  he  should  not  have  come  to  put  himself 
into  their  hands ;  and  sent  two  brothers,  named  Roscius,  to  know  only  upon 
what  4enm  tfai^  sluiuld  treaty  and  in  what  number. 
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Sorena  cauied  thpM  two  brothers  to  be  seised  and  kept  pritoneni  and^ad- 
▼ancing  on  horseback,  fonowed  by  the  principal  officers  of  his  army,  as  soon 
as  he  perceived  Crassus,  "  What  do  I  see  }^  said  he,  **  What !  the  general  of 
the  Romans  on  foot,  and  we  on  horseback  !  Let  a  horse  be  brought  imme- 
diately.'' He  imagined  that  Crassus  appeared  in  that  manner  before  him  out 
of  respect.  Crassus  replied,  '^  that  there  was  no  reason  to  be  surprised  that 
they  came  to  an  interview,  each  after  the  custom  of  bis  own  couwtry.  ♦  "  Very 
good,"  returned  Surena :  '^  from  henceforth  let  there  be  a  treaty  of  peace  be- 
tw^n  king  Orodes  and  tiie  Romans  ^but  we  must  go  to  prepare  and  sign  the 
articles  of  it  upon  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates ;  for  you  Komans,."  added  he, 
''do  not  always  remember  your  conventions."  At  the  same  time  he  held  out 
his  hand  to  him.  Crassus  would  have  sent  for  a  horse ;  but  Surena  told  him 
there  was  no  occasion  for  it,  and  that  the  king  made  him  a  present  of  that 

A  horse  was  immediately  presented  to  him,  which  had  a  golden  bit ;  and 
the  king's  officers,  taking  him  round  the  middle,  set  him  upon  tt,  surrounded 
him,  and  began  to  strike  the  horse  to  make  him  go  fi>r wards  fast.  Octavius 
was  the  first,  who  offended  at  such  behaviour,  took  the  horse  by  the  bridle. 
Petronius  seconded  him,  and  afterwards  all  the  rest  of  his  attendants,  who 
came  round  him,  and  endeavoured  to  stop  the  horse,  and  to  make  those  retire 
by  force,  who  pressed  Crassus  forward.  At  first  they  pushed  against  each 
other  with  great  tumult  and  disorder,  and  afterwards  came  to  blows.  Octa- 
vius, drawing  his  sword,  killed  a  rroom  of  one  of  those  barbarians.  .  At  the 
same  time  another  of  them  gave  Octavius  a  severe  wound  with  his  sword  be- 
hind, which  laid  him  dead  upon^e  spot.  Pttronius,  who  had  no  shield,  re- 
ceived a  stroke  upon  his  cuirass,  and  leaped  from  his  horse  without  being 
wounded.  Crassus  at  the  same  moment  was  killed  by  a  Parthian.  Of  those 
who  were  present,  some  were  kilted  fighting  around  Crassus,  aiid  others  re- 
tired in  good  time  to  the  hill. 

The  Parthians  soon  followed  them  thither,  and  told  them,  that  Crassus  had 
sufiered  the  punbhment  due  to  his  treachery ;  but  for  them,  that  Surena  let* 
them  know  they  hid  only  to  come  down  with  confidence,  and  gave  them  his 
word  that  they  should  suffer  no  ill-treatment.  Upon  this  promise,  some  went 
down,  and  put  themselves  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy  ;  othera  took  advan- 
tage of  the  night,  and  dispersed  on  all  sides ;  but  of  the  latter  very  (ew  escaped ; 
all  the  rest  were  pursued  the  next  day  by  the  Arabians,  who  came  up  with 
them,  and  put  them  to  the  sword. 

The  loss  of  this  battle  was  the  most  terrible  blow  the  Romans  had  received 
since  the  battle  of  Canns.  Thev  had  twenty  thousand  men  killed  in  it,  and 
ten  thousand  taken  prisoners.  The  rest  made  their  escape  by  dififerent  ways 
into  Armenia,  Ciliaa,  and  Syria :  and  out  of  these  wreeks  another  army  was 
afterwards  formed  in  Syria,  the  command  of  which  Cassius  took  upon  him, 
and  with  it  prevented  that  country  from  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  victor. 

This  defeat  ought  in  one  sense  to  have  been  more  affecting  to  them  than 
that  of  the  battle  of  Cannae,  because  they  had  less  reason  to  expect  it  When 
Hannibal  was  victorious  at  Cannae,  Rome  was  in  a  state  pf  humiliation.  She 
bad  already  lost  many  battles,  and  had  no  thought  but  of  defending  hersdf, 
and  repulsing  the  enemy.  At  this  time  Rome  was  triumphant,  respected, 
and  formidable  to  all  nations :  she  was  mistress  of  the  most  potent  kingdoms 
of  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa,  lately  victorious  over  one  of  the  most  power- 
ful enemies  she  ever  had  :  yet  in  the  most  exalted  height  of  her  greatness, 
she  saw  her  glory  suddenly  fall  to  the  ground,  in  an  attack  upon  a  people, 
formed  out  of  the  assemblage  of  the  eastern  nations,  whose  valour  she  despised, 
and  whom  she  reckoned  already  among  her  conquests.  So  complete  a  vio- 
tory  showed  those  haughty  conquerors  of  the  world  a  rival  in  a  remote  peo- 
p\e,  capable  of  opposing  and  of  disputing  the  empire  of  the  universe  with  them ; 

*  Among  the  Romans,  the  connd  alwajs  marctM^  Mi  ibot,  »t  Um  head  of  \ahataj*    ■ 
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uid  not  only  of  setting^  bounds  to  their  ambitious  projects,  but  of  making  them 
apprehend  for  their  own  safety.  It  showed  that  the  Romans  might  be  over 
thrown  in  a  pitched  battle,  and  fig^hting  with  all  their  forces ;  that  that  power, 
which  till  then,  like  the  inundation  of  a  mighty  «ea,  had  overflowed  all  conn* 
tries  in  its  way,  might  at  length  receive  bounds,  and  be  restrained  for  the  future 
^within  them. 

The  check  received  by  Crassus  from  the  Parthians  was  a  blot  on  the  Ro 
man  name,  which  the  victories  rained  some  time  after  by  Ventidius  were  not 
capable  of  effacing.  The  stahoards  of  the  vanquished  legions  were  always 
shown  by  the  Parthians  as  trophies.  The  prisoners  taken  on  that  fatal  day 
were  kept  there  in  captivity ;  and  the  Romans,  citizens  or  allies,  contracted 
ignominious  marriages,  to  the  shame  of  Rome,  as  Horace  emphatically  de- 
scribes it,  and  grew  old  in  tranquillity,  upon  the  lands,  and  under  the  standard 
of  the  barbarians.*  It  was,  not  till  thirty  years  after,  in  the  reign  of  Augustus, 
that  the  king  of  the  Parthians,  without  being  compelled  to  it  by  arms,  con- 
sented to  restore  their  standards  and  prisoners  to  the  Romans,  which  was 
looked  upon  by  Augustus,  and  the  whole  empire, as  a  most  glorious  triumph ; 
80  much  were  the  Romans  humbled  by  the  remembrance  of  that  defeat,  and 
so  much  did  they  believe  it  incumbent  on  them  to  efface  it,  if  possible,  to  the 
least  trace.  For  themselves,  they  never  could  forget  it.  Caesar  was  on  the 
point  of  settin«^  out  against  the  Parthians,  to  avenge  the  affront  Rome  had  re- 
ceived from  them,  when  he  was  killed.  Antony  formed  the  same  design, 
which  turned, to  his  disgrace.  The  Romans,  from  that  time,  always  regarded 
the  war  with  the  Parftiians  as  the  most  important  of  their  wars.  It  was^the 
object  of^the  application  of  their  most  warlike  emperors.  Trajan,  Septimius, 
Severus,  &e.  The  surname  of  Parthius,  was  the  title  of  wnich  tney  were  fond- 
est, and  most  sensibly  flattered  their,  ambition.  If  the  Romans  sometimes 
passed  the  Euphrates  to  extend  their  conquests  beyond  it,  the  Parthians  in  their 
turn  did  the  same,  to  carry  their  arms  and  devastation  into  Syria,  and  even 
into  Palestinis.  In  a  word,  the  Romans  could  never  subject  the  Parthians  to 
their  yoke ;  and  that  nation  was  a  wall  of  brass,  which  with  impregnable  force 
resisted  the  most  violent  attacks  of  their  power. 

When  the  battle  of  Carrae  was  fought,  Orodes  was  in  Armenia,  where  he 
had  lately  concluded  a  peace  with  Artabazus.  The  latter,  upon  the  return  of 
the  expresses  he  had  sent  to  Crassus,  perceiving,  by  the  false  measures  he  took, 
that  the  Romans  were  infallibly  lost,  formed  a  treaty  with  Orodes ;  and  by 
giving  one  of  his  daughters  to  Pacorus,  the  son  of  the  Parthian  king,  he  ce- 
mented by  that  alliance  the  treaty  he  had  lately  made.  While  they  were  cele- 
brating the  nuptials,  the  heau  and  hand  of  Crassus  were  brought  to  them, 
which  Surena  had  caused  to  be  cut  off,  and*sent  the  kin^  as  a  proof  of  his  vic- 
tory. Their  joy  was  exceedingly  augmented  by  that  sight ;  and  it  was  said 
that  orders  were  given  to  pour  molten  gold  into  the  mouth  of  that  head,  to  re 
proach  the  insatiable  thirst  which  Crassus  always  had  for  that  metal. 

Surena  did  not  long  enjoy  the  pleasure  of  his  victory.  His  master,  jealous 
of  his  glory,  and  of  the  reputation  it  gave  him,  caused  him  to  be  put  to  death 
soon  after.  There  are  princes,  near  whom  too  shining  qualities  are  dangerous  • 
who  take  umbrage  at  the  virtues  they  are  forced  to  admire,  and  who  can  not 
bear  to  be  served  by  superior  talents,  capable  of  eclipsing  their  own.  OroJes 
was. one  of  this  character.  ^He  perceived,  as  Tacitus  observes  of  Tiberius 
that  with  all  his  power  he  could  not  sufficiently  repay  the  service  his  general 


*  Milesoe  Crassi  eoo^oa^e  Barbara 
.  ^  Turpis  maritus  vixk  i  et  hostiam 
(Proh  Curia,  inrersiqae  mores!)   - 
Consenuit  aoc«roruni  in  armis ; 
Stib  rege  Medo  Marsus  et  Appulin* 
Ancilionim,  Dominia  et  to||(ve 
Oblitutt  etemseque  Veste* 
locoiumDl  JoTtt  et  mbe  Roma> 
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had  Infely  done  Iiini.  Ninr,  whrn  a  bmefit  is  above  aTl  return,  ingratitude  ami 
hatred  take^  plao',  insteiiH  of  acknowledgement  and  affection.* 

Surena  was  a  p onenl  of  extniordhiary  merit.  He  was  of  consummate  ability 
at  thirty  years  of  hv^,  and  surpassed  all  men  of  his  times  in  valour.  He  was, 
besides  that,  perfectly  wril  niatl«»,  and  of  the  most  advanta^ous  stature.  For 
riches,  credit,  wn\  authority  he  had  also  more  than  anj  ,nan,  and  was  un- 
doubtedly the  greatest  subject  the  kin^f  of  Parthia  had.  His  birth  gave  him 
the  privilege  of  pnttin«f  tlu;  crown  upon  the  king's  head  at  his  coronation ; 
and  that  right  had  appertained  tojtis  family  (torn  the  re-establishment  of  the 
empire.  When  he  travelled,  ho  had  always  one  tiiousand  camels  to  carry 
his  baggage,  two  hnndird  chariots  for  his  wives  and  concubines,  and  for  his 
guard,  one  thousand  horse  completely  armed,  besides  a  great  number  of  light- 
armed  troops  and  domestics,  which  in  all  did  not  amount  to  less  than  ten  thou- 
sand men. 

The  Parthians  expecting,  after  the  defeat  of  the  Roman  army,  to  find  Syria 
without  defence,  marched  to  conquer  it.  But  Cassius,  who  had  formed  an 
army  out  of  the  ruins  of  the  other,  received  them  with  so  much  vigour,  that 
they  were  obliged  to  repass  the  Euphrates  shamefully,  without  efifecting  any 
thing. 

Tne  next  year  the  consuls,  M.  Calpurniiis  Bibulus  and  M.  Tullius  Cicero, 
were  assigned  the  provinces  of  Syria  and  Cilicia.  Cicero  repaired  imme- 
diately to  the  latter,  which  had  been  allotted  him :  but  Bibulus  amusing  him- 
self at  Rome,  Cassius  continued  to  command  in  Syria.  And  that  was  much 
to  the  advantage  of  the  Romans ;  for  the  affairs  of  that  country  required  a 
man  of  a  quite  different  capacity  from  Bibulus.  Pacorus,  son  of  Orodes  king 
of  the  Parthians,  had  passed  the  Euphrates  in  the  beginning  of  the  spring,  at 
the  head  of  a  numerous  army,  and  had  entered  Syria.  He  was  too  young 
to  command  alone,  and  was  therefore  acconrpanied  by  Orsaces,  an  old  gene- 
ral, who  disposed  of  every  thing.  He  marched  directly  to  Antioch,  which 
he  besieged.  Cassius  had  shut  nimself  up  in  that  place  with  all  his  troops. 
Cicero,  who  had  received  advice  of  his  condition  in  his  province,  by  the  means 
of  Antiochus  king  of  Comagena,  assembled  all  his  forces,  and  marched  to  the 
eastern  frontier  of  his  province,  which  bordered  upon  Armenia,  to  oppose  any 
htvasion  on  that  side,  should  the  Armenians  attempt  it,  and  at  the  same  time 
to  be  ready  to  support  Cassius  in  case  of  need.  He  sent  another  body  of  troops 
toward  the  mountain  Amanus,  with  the  same  view.  That  detachment  fell  in 
with  a  strong  body  of  the  Parthian  cavalry,  which  had  entered  Cilicia,  and 
entirely  defeated  it ;  so  that  not  a  single  man  escaped. t 

The  news  of  this  defeat,  and  thit  of  Cicero's  approach  to  Antioch,  extremely 
encouraged  Cassius  to  make  a  good  defence,  and  so  much  abated  the  ardour 
of  the  Parthians,  that,  despairing  to  carry  the  place,  they  raised  the  siege,  and 
went  to  form  that  of  Antlgonia,  which  was  not  far  from  thence.  But  they 
were  so  little  skilled  in  attacking  towns,  that  they  m»scarried  again  before  this,  ^ 
and  were  forced  to  retire.  This  is  not  to  be  wondered  at.  as  the  Parthians' 
made  their  principal  force  consist  in  cavalry,  and  applied  tnemselves  most  to 
field  battle,  which  suited  their  genius  best.  Cassius,  who  was  apprized  of  the 
route  they  would  take,  laid  an  ambuscade  for  them,  which  they  did  not  fail  to 
fall  into.  He  defeated  them  entirely,  and  killed  a  great  number  of  them, 
among  whom  was  their  general  Orsaces.  The  remains  of  their  army  repassed 
the  Euphrates. 

When  Cicero  saw  the  Parthians  removed,  and  Antioch  out  of  dan^^,  he 
turned  his  arms  against  the  inhabitants  of  Mount  Amanus,  who  being  situated 


*  Deitrui  per  bee  fortunam  tuam  Cassar,  imparernque  taato  merito  rebatur.  Nam  beneficia  eo  vuqi» 
IbU  sunt,  dum  videolur  exioWi  posse ;  ubi  multum  anterenerc,  pro  rratia  odium  redditur. — Tacit  AomI* 
■  *~  c  18  »      <» 
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bettreen  Syra  and  Cilicta,  were  independent  of,  wad  at  war  with  both  these 
provinces.  They  made  continual  incursions  into  thero,  and  gave  them  |>reat 
trouble. .  Cicero  entirely  subjected  those  mountaineers,  and  took  and  demo- 
lished all  their  castles  and  forts.  He  afterwards  marched  against  another  bar- 
barous nation,  a  kind  of  savages,  who  called  themselves  free  Cilicians,*  and 
pretended  to  nave  never  been  subjected  to  the  empire  of  any  of  the  kings  who 
had  been  masters  of  the  countries  round  about.  He  took  all  their  cities,  and 
made  such  dispositions  in  the  country,  as  very  much  pleased  all  their  neigh- 
bours, whom  they  perpetually  ^harassed. 

It  is  Cicero  himself  who  relates  these  circumstances  in  several  of  his  letters. 
There  are  two  amon^  the  rest,  which  may  be  looked  upon  as  perfect  models 
of  the  manner  in  which  a  general  or  commander  ought  to  give  a  prince  or 
his  ministry  an  account  of  a  noilitary  expedition  ;  with  such  simplicity,  per- 
spicuity, and  precision,  in  which  the  proper  character  of  writings  and  rela 
tions  of  this  kmd  consists,  are  they  expressed.  The  first  is  addressed  to  the 
senate  and  people  of  Rome,  and  to  the  princijpal  magistrates ;  it  is  the  second 
of  his  fifteenth  book  of  familiar  epistles :  the  other  is  written  particularly  to 
Cato.  This  last  is  a  master-piece ;  wherein  Cicero,  who  passionately  desired 
the  honour  of  a  triumph  for  his  military  expeditions,  employs  all  the  art  and 
address  of  eloquence  to  engage  that  grave  senator  in  his  favour.  Plutarch 
tells  us,  that  after  iiis  return  to  Rome,  the  senate  offered  him  a  triumph  ;  and 
that  he  refused  it,  on  account  of  the  civil  war  then  ready  to  break  out  between 
Caesar  and  Pompey,  not  believing  that  it  became  him  to  celebrate  a  solem- 
nity which  breathed  nothing  but  joy,  and  at  a  time  when  the  state  was  on  tne 
point  of  falling  into  the  greatest  calamities.  His  refusal  to  triumph  in  the 
midst  of  the  apprehensions  and  disorders  of  a  bloody  civil  war,  argues  in  Cicero 
a  great  love  for  the  public  good  and  his  country,  and  does  him  much  more 
honour  than  a  triumph  itself  could  have  done.t 

J)uring  the  civil  war  between  Pompey  and  Caesar,  and  those  that  followed, 
the  Partnians,  declaring  sometimes  for  one,  and  sometimes  for  the  other  party, 
made  several  irruptions  into  Syria  and  Palestine.  But  those  are  events  which 
particularly  relate  to  the  Roman  or  Jewbh  histories,  and  therefore  do  not  enter 
into  my  plan. 

I  shall  conclude  this  abridgment  of  that  of  the  Parthians,  with  the  death  ot 
Pacorus,  and  Orodes  his  fatl^r.  Ventidius,  who  commanded  the  Roman  ar- 
mies, under  the  authority  of  Anttny  the  triumvir,  did  not  a  little  contribute  to 
the  re-establishing  the  honour  of  the  nation.  He  was  a  soldier  of  fortune, 
who,  from  the  lowest  condition  of  life,  had  raised  himself  by  his  merit  to  the 
highest  dignities  of  the  republic.  In  tne  war  against  the  allies  of  Rome,  who 
attempted  to  extort  the  freedom  of  the  city  by  force^he  wa3  taken  an  infant, 
with  his  mother,  in  Asculum,the  capital  of  the  Picenians,  by  Strabo,the  father 
of  Pompey  the  Great,  and  led  in  trii^nph  before  that  general.  Supported  bv 
the  credit  of  C.  Caesar,  under  whom  he  had  served  in  Graul,and  passed  through 
all  the  degrees  of  the  army,  he  become  prsetor  and  consul.  He  was  the  only 
person  who  triumphed  for  his  exploits  against  the  Parthians,  and  obtained  that 
honour,  after  having  been  led  in  a  triumph  himself.J; 

I  have  said,  that  Ventidius  contributed  very  much  to  make  the  Romans 
amends  for  the  affront  they  had  received  at  the  battle  of  Carrae.  He  had 
begun  to  revenge  the  defeat  of  Crassus  and  his  army,  by  two  successive  vic- 
tories gained  over  those  terrible  enemies.  A  third,  still  greater  than  the  former, 
completed  the' work,  and  was  obtained  in  this  manner. 

Ventidius,  apprehending  that  the  Parthians,  whose  preparations  were  much 
advanced,  would  prevent  him,  and  pass  the  Euphrates  before  he  had  time  to 
draw  all  nis  troops  together  out  of  their  diff«-ent  quarters,  had  recourse  to 


•  Eletithero  Cilice*.  t  Plut-  in  Cic.  p.  879. 
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this  Stratagem.  There  was  a  petty  eastern  prince  in  his  camp,  under  the  name 
cf  an  ally,  whom  he  knew  to  be  entirely  in  the  interests  of  the  Parthians,  and 
Ihat  he  held  secret  intelligence  with  them,  and  gave  them  advice  of  all  the 
desirns  of  the  Romans  which  he  could  discover.  He  resolved  to  make  this 
man  s  treachery  the  means  to  draw  the  Parthians  Into  a  snare  he  had  laid  for 
them.* 

With  this  view  he  pretended  a  more  than  ordinary  intimacy  with  this  traitor. 
He  conversed  frequently  with  him  upon  the  operations  of  the  campaign.  Af< 
fecting  at  length  to  open  himself  to  him  with  great  confidence,  he  observed, 
thnt  he  was  much  afraid,  from  advices  he  had  received,  that  the  Parthians 
did  not  design  to  pass  the  Euphrates  at  Zeugma,  as  usual,  but  a  great  way 
lower  down.  For,  said  he,  if  they  pass  at  Zeuema,  the  country  on  this  side 
is  so  mountainous,  that  the  cavalry,  in  which  the  whole  force  of  their  army 
consists,  can  do  us  no  great  hurt ;  but  if  they  pass  below,  there  are  nothing 
but  plains,  where  they  have  every  advantage  over  us ;  and  it  will  be  impossi- 
ble for  us  to  make  head  Rjgrainstihem.  As  soon  as  he  had  imparted  this  secret 
to  him,  the  spy  did  not  fail,  as  Ventidius  had  rightly  foreseen,  to  communicate 
it  to  the  Parthians,  with  whom  it  had  all  the  effect  be  could  desire.  Pacorus. 
instead  of  going  to  Zeugma,  immediately  took  the  other  route,  lost  a  great  deal 
of  time  in  the  great  compass  he  ivas  obliged  to  take,  and  in  the  preparations 
necessary  for  passing  the  river  there,  Ventidius  pot  forty  days  by  this  means, 
which  he  employed  in  making  Silon  of  Judea  jom  him,  with  the  legions  quar- 
tered on  the  other  side  of  Mount  Taurus,  and  found  himself  in  a  condition  to 
give  the  Parthians  a  good  reception  when  they  entered  Syria. 

As  they  saw  that  they  had  not  been  attacked  either  in  passing  the  river,  or 
afterwirdSjthey  attributed  that  inactivity  to  terror  and  cowardice,  and  marched 
directly  t6  charge  the  enemy  in  their  camp,  although  situated  very  advanta- 
geously on  an  eminence,  not  doubting  that  they  should  soonjnake  themselves 
masters  of  it,  and  that  without  much  resistance.  They  were  mistaken.  The 
Romans  quitted  their  camp,  fell  on  them  with  impetuosity,  and  pushed  them 
with  the  utmost  vigour  upon  the  declivity  ;  and  as  they  had  the  advantage  of 
the  ground,  and  their  light-armed  troops  poured  showers  of  darts  upon  the 
Parthians,  they  soon  threw  them  into  disorder,  notwithstanding  the  vigorous 
resistance  they  made  at  first.  The  slaughter  was  very  great  Pacorus  was 
killed  in  the  battle ;  and  his  death  was  followed  immediately  with  the  flight  of 
his  whole  army.  The  vanquished  made  MIste  to  regain  the  bridge,  in  order 
to  return  into  their  own  country ;  but  the  Romans  prevented  them,  and  cut 
the  greatest  part  of  them  in  pieces.  Some  few  escaped  by  fliffht,  and  retired 
to  Antiochus.  king  of  Comagena.  History  observes,  that  this  cdebrated  battle, 
which  so  well  revenged  the  defeat  of  Crassus,^was  fought  exactly  on  the  sac 
day  with  the  battle  of  Carrae,  fourteen  years  before. 

Orodes  was  so  struck  with  the  loss  of  this  battle,  and  the  death  <>f  his  son, 
that  lie  was  almost  out  of  his  senses.  For  several  days  he  neither  opened 
his  mouth,  nor  took  any  nourishment.  When  the  excess  of  his  grief  was  a 
little  abated,  and  would  permit  him  to  speak,  nothing  was  heard  from  him 
but  the  name  of  Pucorus.  He  irudgined  that  ne  saw  him,  and  called  to  bim ; 
he  seemed  to  discourse  with  him  ;  and,  as  if  he  were  living,  to  speak  to  him, 
and  hear  him  speak.  At  other  times  he  remembered  that  he  was  dead,  and 
shed  a  torrent  of  tears.! 

Never  was  grief  more  just.  This  was  the  most  fatal  blow  for  the  Parthian 
monarchy  it  had  ever  received ;  nor  was  the  loss  of  the  prince  less  than  that 
of  the  army  itseif.     For  he  was  the  most  excellent  person  the  house  of  the 

♦  A.  M.  3965.     Ant.  J.  C.  39.    Joseph.  Antiq.  liv.  24.  -Plut.  in  Anton,  p.  931.    Appiaa.  tn  ParUl.  166. 
Dion.  Gust.  1.  >hx.  p.  403,  404.     Juslio.  1.  42.  c.  4.  • 
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Anactdes  had  ever  produced,  for  justice,  clemenev,  Talour,  and  all  the  quali* 
ties  which  constitute  the  truly  great  prince.  He  had  made  himself  so  much 
beloved  in  Syria,  during  the  little  time  he  resided  there,  that  never  did  the  peo- 
ple express  more  affection  for  any  of  their  native  sovereigns,  than  for  the  per- 
son ot  this  foreif^n  prince. 

When  Orodes  had  a  little  recovered  the  dejection  into  which  the  death  of 
his  dear  son  Pacorus  had  thrown  him,  he  fou  nd  himself  greatly  embarrassed 
respecting  the  choice  of  his  successor  out  of  his  other  children.  He  had  thirty 
Dy  different  women,  each  of  whom  solicited  him  in  favour  of  her  own,  and 
made  use  of  all  the  ascendency  she  had  over  a  spirit  impaired  by  age  and 
affliction*  He,  however,  at  last  determined  to  follow  the  order  of  birth,  and 
nominated  Phraates.  the  eldest  and  most  vicious  of  them  all.  He  had  scarcely 
taken  possession  ot  the  throne,  when  he  caused  all  his  brothers  whom  his 
father  had  by  tlie  daughter  of  Antiochus  Eusebes,  king  of  Syria,  to  be  mur- 
dered, and  that  only  because  their  mother  was  of  a  better  family  than  his,  and 
they  had  more  merit  than  himself.  The  father,  who  was  still  alive,  not  being 
able  to  avoid  expi^ssing  extreme  displeasure  on  that  occasion,  that  unnatural 
son  ordered  him  also  to  be  put  to  death.  He  treated  the  rest  of  his  brothers 
in  the  same  manner,  and  did  not  spare  his  own  son,  from  the  apprehension 
that  the  people  would  set  him  upon  the  throne  in  his  stead.  It  was  this  prince, 
so  cruel  in  regard  to  all  his  own  family,  that  treated  Hyrcanus,  king  of  the 
Jews,  with  peculiar  favour  and  clemency.* 

ARTICLE  IIL 

ABRIDGMENT  OF  THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  KINGS  OF  CAPPADOCU. 

I  HAVE  spoken^.in  several  parts  of  this  history,  of  the  kings  of  Capp&docia, 
according  as  I  had  occasion,  but  without  mentioniiig  either  their  beginning 
or  succession.  1  shall  here  unite,  in  one*point  of  view,  all  that  relates  to  that 
kingdom. 

Cappadocia  is  a  great  country  of  Asia  Minor .t  The  Persians,  to  whom 
it  jirst  belonged,  had  divided  it  into  two  parts,  and  established  two  satrapies 
or  governments  in  it.  The  Macedonians,  into  whose  possession  it  Tell,  suffered 
those  two  governments  to  be  changed  into  kingdoms.  The  one  extended  to» 
ward  Mount  Taurus,  and  was  properly  called  Cappadocia,  or  Cappadocia 
Major ;  the  other  toward  Pontus,  and  was  called  Cappadocia  Pontica,  or 
Cappadocia  Minor ;  they  were  at  length  united  into  one  kingdom. 
"  otrabo  says,  that  Ariarathes  was  the  first  king  of  Cappadocia,  but  does  not 
mention  at  what  time  he  began  to  reign.  It  is  probable,  that  it  was  about  the 
time  when  Philip,  father  of  Alexander  the  Greet,  began  to  reign  in  Macedo- 
nia, and  Ochus  in  Persia  ^  admitting  that  the  kingdom  of  Cappadocia  con- 
tinued three  hundred  and  seventy-six  years,  before  it  was  reduced  into  a  pro- 
vince of  the  Roman  empire  under  Tiberius-J 

It  was  governed  at  first  by  a  long  succession  of  kings  nanoed  Ariarathes, 
then  by  kings  called  Ariobarzanes,'  who  did  not  exceed  the  third  generation ; 
and  at  length  by  the  last,  Arciielaus.  According  to  Diodorus  Siculus,  there 
were  many  kings  of  Cappadocia  before  Ariarathes ;  but  as  their  history  is 
almost  entirely  unknown,  I  shall  make  no  mention  of  it  in  this  place. 

Ariarathes  T.  He  reigned  jointly  with  his  brother  Holofernes,  for  whom 
he  had  a  particular  afiection.^ 

Having  joined  the  Persians,  in  the  expedition  against  Egypt,  he  acquired 
great  glory,  and  returned  home  laden  with  honours  by  king  Ochus.|| 

Ariaratnes  H.  son  of  the  former,  had  lived  in  peace  in  liis  dominions^  dur 
Ing  the  wars  of  Alexander  the  Great,  who,  out  of  impatience  toxome  to  blows 
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Dtrioft,  was'anwillini  to  be  delayed  by  the  conquest  of  Cappadocia 
and  had  contented  hinueif  with  some  instancet  of  submission.* 

After  that  prince's  death,  Cappadocia,  in  the  partition  made  of  the  pro- 
irinces  of  his  empire  by  his  generals,  fell  to  Eumenes.  Perdiccas,  to  put  him 
in  possession  of  it,  conducted  him  thither  at  the  head  of  a  powerful  army 
Anarathes  on  his  side  prepared  for  a  vigorous  defence.  He  had  thiity  thou 
•and  foot  and  a  numerous  cavahy.  They  came  to  a  battle.  Ariarathes  was 
defeated  and  taken  prisoner.  Perdiccas  caused  him,  with  hb  principal  offi 
cers,  to  be  crucified,  and  put  Eumenes  into  possession  of  his  dominions. 

Ariarathes  III.  after  the  death  of  his  father,  escaped  into  Armenia. 

As  soon  as  he  was  apprized  of  the  death  of  Perdiccas  and  Eumenes,  and 
the  employmeui  the  other  wars  gave  Antigonus  and  Seleucus,  he  entered  Cap* 
padoda  with  troops  lent  him  by  Ardoates,  king  of  Armenia.  He  defeated 
Aoiyntas,  geueral  of  the  Macedonians,  drove  him  out  of  the  country,  and 
reascended  the  throne  of  his  ancestorsj 

Ariamnes  his  eldest  son  succeeded  him.  He  entered  into  an  alliance  with 
Antiochus  Theos,  king  of  Syria,  and  married  his  eldest  son  to  Stratonice,  the 
daughter  of  the  same  Antiochus.  He  had  so  great  an  affection  for  this  son, 
that  he  made  him  his  coUea^e  in  the  kingdom.} 

Ariarathes  IV.  Iiaving  reigned  alone  after  the  death  t)f  his  father,  left  his 
dominions,  when  he  died,  to  hb  son  of  the  same  name  with  himself,  who  was 
at  that  time  very  young. 

Ariarathes  V.  He  married  Antiochis,  daughter  of  Antiochus  the  Great,  an 
artful  princess,  who,  finding  herself  barren,  had  recourse  to  imposture.  She 
deceived  her  husband,  making  him  believe  that  she  had  borne  him  two  sons, 
one  of  whom  was  called  Ariarathes,  and  the  other  Holofernes.§  Her  barren- 
ness ceasing  some  time  after,  she  had  two  daughters,  and  then  one  son,  who 
was  named  Mithridates.  She  confessed  the  fraud  to  her  husband,  and  sent  one 
of  the  supposed  children  to  be  brought  up  at  Rome,  with  a  small  train,  and 
the  other  into  Ionia.  The  true  sJb  took  the  name  of  Ariarathes,  and  was 
educated  after  the  manner  of  the  Greeks.|| 

Ariarathes  V.  furnished  his  father-in-law,  Antiochus  king  of  Syria,  with 
troops,  in  the  war  which  he  undertook  against  the  Romans.  Antiochus  hav- 
ing been  defeated,  Ariarathes  sent  ambassadors  to  Rome  to  ask  the  senate's 
pardon,  for  having  been  obliged  to  declare  against  the  Romans  in  favour  of 
bis  father-in-law.  This  was  granted  him.  but  not  till  after  he  had  been  con- 
demned to  pay,  by  way  of  expiation  for  nis  fault,  two  hundred  talents.  The 
senate  afterwards  abated  him  half  that  sum,  at  the  request  of  Eumenes,  king 
of  Pergamus,  who  had  lately  married  his  daughter.lF 

Ariarathes  afterwards  entered  into  an  alliance  with  his  son-in-law,  Eumenes, 
against  Phamaces,  king  of  Pontus.  The  Romans,  who  had  rendered  them 
selves  abiters  of  the  kings  of  the  east,  sent  ambassadors  to  transact  a  treaty 
between  those  three  princes ;  but  Pharnaces  rejected  their  mediation.  Two 
years  after  he  was  obliged  to  treat  with  Eumenes  and  Ariarathes,  upon  very 
rigorous  conditions. 

The  latter  had  a  son  of  his  own  name,  who  loved  him  in  the  most  tender 
manner,  which  occasioned  his  being  surnamed  Phitopator,  and  for  whom  be 
had  no  less  affection.  He  desired  to  give  him  proofs  of  it,  in  resigning  the 
kingdom  to  him,  and  placing  him  upon  the  throne  during  his  life.  The  son, 
who  had  all  possible  afi^tion  and  respect  for  a  father  that  so  well  deserved 
both,  could  not  resolve  to  accept  an  offer  so  advantageous  in  the  vulgar  opin- 
ion of  men,  but  a  mortal  wound  to  so  good  a  heart  as  his ;  and  represented 
to  his  father,  that  he  was  not  one  of  those  who  could  consent  to  reign  durin 
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the  life  of  him  to  whom  he  owed  his  beinfi^.  Such  exaraplef  of  moder Jition, 
generosity,  disinterestedness,  and  sincere  affection  for  a  father,  are  the  more 
extraordinary,  and  were  the  more  admired,  as  during  the  times  the  history  of 
which  we  are  now  relatin^^,  inordinate  ambition  respected  nothing,  and  boldiy 
violated  the  most  sacred  ties  of  nature  and  religion. 

Ariarathes  VI.  surnamed  Phiiopator,  reigned  after  his  father's  death,  and 
was  an  excellent  prince.  A9»8oon  as  he  ascended  the  throne,  he  sent  an  em« 
bassy  to  Rome,  to  renew  the  alliance  which  his  father  had  contracted  with  the 
Romans,  in  obtaining  which  he  found  no  difficulty.  He  applied  himself  very 
assiduously  to  the  study  of  philosophy ;  from  whence  Cappadocia,  which,  till 
then,  had  been  unknown  to  the  Greeks,  became  the  residence  of  many  learned 
men.*  ,  . 

Demetrius,  king  of  Syria,  had  a  sister,  whom  Ariarathes  reAised  to  espouse^ 
lest  that  alliance  should  give  offence  to  the  Romans.  That  refusal  extremely 
prejudiced  Demetrius  against  the  king  of  Cappadocia*  He  soon  found  an 
occasion  to  be  revenged,  by  supplying  Holofernes  with  troops,  who,  pretend- 
ing himself  the  brother  of  Ariarathes,  expelled  him  from  the  throne,  and  after 
that  violence  reigned  tyrannically.!  He  put  many  to  death,  confiscated  the 
estates  of  the  greatest  lords,  and  even  plundered  a  temple  of  Jupiter,  which 
had  been  reverenced  by  the  people  from  time  immemorial,  and  had  never  suf* 
fered  such  a  violation  before.  Apprehending  a  revolution,  which  his  cruelty 
gave  him  reason  to  expect,  he  deposited  four  hundred  talents  with  the  inhabit* 
ants  of  Priene,  a  city  of  lonia.  Ariarathes  had  taken  refuge  at  Rome,  to 
implore  aid  of  the  Romans.  The  usurper  sent  his  deputies  thither  also.  The 
senate,  according  to  the  usual  motives  of  their  policy,  decreed  that  the  king- 
dom  should  be  divided  between  the  two  brothers.  Ariarathes  found  a  more 
immediate  and  more  effectual  protector,  in  the  person  of  Attalus  king  of  Per 
gamus,  who  signalized  the  beginning  of  hia  reign,  by  re-establishing  this  un- 
fortunate prince  upon  the  throne  of  his  ancestors.  Ariarathes,  to  revenge 
himself  on  the  usurper,  was  for  obliging  the  inhabitants  of  Priene  to  deliver 
into  his  hands  the  four  hundred  talents  which  Holofernes  had  leA  with  them* 
Xhey  opposed  that  demand,  with  pleading  the  inviolable  faith  of  deposites, 
vhich  would  not  admit  their  giving  up  that  sum  to  any  one  whatever,  durine 
he  life  of  the  person  who  had  confided  it  to  their  keeping.  Ariarathes  had 
K>  regard  to  so  just  a  representation,  and  laid  waste  their  lands  without  mercy; 
notwithstanding  which,  so  considerable  a  loss  did  not  induce  them  to  violate- 
he  fidelity  they  thought  themselves  obliged  to  observe  in  regard  to  him  who 
aad  confided  that  deposite  with  theni.| 

Holofernes  had  retired  to  Antioch,  where  he  joined  in  a  conspiracy  with 
the  inhabitants  of  that  city  against  Demetrius  his  benefactor,  whose  place  he 
liad  conceived  hopes  of  supplying.  The  Conspiracy  was  discovered,  and  Ho- 
lofernes imprisoned.  Demetrius  would  have  put  him  to  death  directly,  if  ho 
had  not  jud|;ed  it  more  adviseable  to  reserve  him,  in  order  to  make  use  of  him 
afterwards  in  the  pretensions  he  had  upon  Cappadocia,  and  the  design  he 
had  formed  of  dethroning  and  destroying  Ariarathes ;  but  he  was  prevented 
by  the  plot  contrived  against  him  by  the  three  kings  of  Egypt,  Pergamus, 
and  Cappadocia,  who  set  Alexander  Bala  upon  the  throne  in  his  stead.§ 

Ariarathes  aided  the  Romans  against  Aristonicus.  who  had  possessed  him- 
self of  the  kingdom  of  Pergamus,  and  perished  in  the  war.|| 

He  left  six  children  whom  he  had  by  Laodicc.  The  Romans^  in  gratitude 
for  the  father's  services,  added  Lycaonia  and  Cilicia  to  their  dominions.  Lao- 
dice,  who  was  regent  during  the  minority  of  those  six  princes,  apprehending 
the  loss  of  her  authority  when  they  should  be  of  age  to  reign,  poisoned  five 
of  them  the  same  year  their  father  died.     She  would  have  treated  the  sixth 
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in  ihe  rame  manner,  if  the  vigilance  of  relations  had  not  removed  him  from 
I  ho  fury  of  that  unnatural  mother.  The  people  set  him  upon  the  throne;  after 
having  destroyed  that  cruel  murderess  or  her  children. 

Arinrathes  Vll.  He  married  another  Laodice,  sister  of  Mithridates  Eupa« 
tor,  and  bad  two  sons  by  her,  Ariarathes  VIII.  and  Ariarathes  IX.  Hit 
brotlier-in-law  caused  him  to  be  murdered  by  Gordius,  one  of  his  subjects 
Laodice  afterwards  married  Nicomedes^  king  of  Bitliynia,  who  immediately 
t4iok  possession  of  Cappadocia.  Mithridat<*s  sent  an  army  thither,  drove  out 
the  garrisons  of  Niconiedes,  and  restored  the  kingdom  to  his  nephew,  the  son 
of  the  same  Ariarathes  who  he  had  caused  to  be  assassinated.* 

Ariarathes  VIH.  had  scarcely  ascended  the  throne,  when  Mithridates  soli* 
cited  him  to  recall  Gordius  from  banishment,  with  design  to  rid  himself  of  the 
scm  by  the  same  assassin  who  had  killed  the  father.  That  young  prince  shud- 
dered at  the  proposal,  and  raised  an  army  to  oppose  the  violence  of  his  uncle. 
Mithridates,  being  unwilling  to  decide  his  measures  by  the  hazard  of  a  battle, 
chose  rather  to  draw  Ariarathes  to  a  conference,  in  which  he  assassinated  him 
with  a  dagger  concealed  for  that  purpose,  in  the  view  of  the  two  armies.  He 
scrt  his  own  son,  only  eight  years  old,  in  his  place,  caused  him  to  be  called 
Ariarathes,  and  gaVe  him  Gordius  for  his  governor.!  The  Cappadocians,  not 
being  able  to  bear  the  vexations  of  the  lieutenants  of  Mithridates,  rose  in  arms, 
called  in  Ariarathes,  the  late  king's  brother^^^  from  Asia,  and  placed  him  upon 
the  throne. 

Ariarathes  IX.  Soon  after  his  return,  Mithridates  attacked,  overthrew 
and  >(xpelled  him  the  kingdom.  That  young  prince's  grief  brought  a  dis 
temper  on  him,  of  which  he  died  soon  after.  Mithridates  had  re-established 
his  son  upon  the  throne. 

Nicomedes,  king  of  Bithynia,  apprehending  that  Mithridates,  beins:  in  pos- 
session  of  Gappadocia,  might  fall  upon  his  dominions,  set  up  an  infant  of 
eight  years  old,  to  whom  he  also  gave  the  name  of  Ariarathes,  and  sent  de- 
puties to  the  Romans,  to  demand  the  kingdom  of  his  father  in  his  name. 
Queen  Laodice,  hb  wife,  went  expressly  to  Rome  to  support  the  imposture, 
and  to  testify  that  she  had  three  sons  by  Ariarathes  VII.  of  whom  this,  which 
^  she  produced,  was  the  last.  Mithridates.  on  his  side,  ventured  to  have  as- 
'  surances  made  by  Gordius,  that  this  son,  whom  he  had  placed  upon  the  throne, 
was  the  son  of  that  Ariarathes  who  had  been  killed  in  the  war  against  Aris- 
tonicus.  What  times  were  these !  what  a  series  is  here  of  frauds  and  impos- 
tures !  The  Roman  people  saw  through  them ;  and,  not  to  support  them  on 
either  side,  decreed  tnat  Mithridates  should  renounce  Cappadocia,  which  for 
the  future  should  enjoy  hs  liberty,  and  govern  itself  as  it  thought  proper.  But 
the  Cappadocians  sent  to  Rome  to  declare  that  liberty  was  insupportable  to 
them,  and  to  demand  a  king.  We  may  justly  be  astonished  at  the  taste  of  a 
people,  who  would  prefer  slavery  to  liberty !  but  there  are  capricious  and  cor- 
rupt nations,  to  which  the  monarchial  is  better  adapted  than  the  republican 
government ;  and  there  are  few  people,  who  are  wise  enough  to  make  a  mo- 
derate use  of  perfect  and  entire  liberty.  The  Cappadocians  elected,  or  rather 
.  received  from  the  Romans,  Ariobarzanes  for  their  king,  whose  family  was  ex- 
tinct at  the  third  generation. 

Ariobarzanes  I.  This  new  prince  did  not  enjoy  his  dignity  in  peace.  Mi- 
,  thraas  and  Bagoas,  generals  of  Tigranes,  drove  him  out  of  Cappadocia,  and 
reinstated  Ariarathes,  son  of  Mithridates.  The  Romans  caused  Ariobarzanes 
lo  be  reinstated.  He  was  expelled  some  time  after  by  an  army  sent  by  Mi- 
thridates into  Cappadocia  in  favour  of  his  son.  Sylla,  having  bbtained  great 
advantages  over  Mithridates,  compelled  him  to  abandon  Cappadocia.  Some 
time  after,  at  the  instigation  of  thai  prince?,  Tigranes  invaded  that  kingdom, 
and  carried  off  three  hundred  thousand  men,  to  whom  he  gave  lands  in  Ar- 
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mcnia.*    Ariobarzanes,  who  bad  escaped  to  Rome  before  the  invauooy  was 
not  restored  till  Fonipey  had  put  an  end  to  the  war  with  Mithridates.t 

Ariobarzanes  11.  Pompey  had  considerably  enlarged  the  dominions  of 
Ariobarzanes,  when  he  reptaced  him  apon  the  throne  of  Cappadocia.  His 
son  succeeded  to  all  that  p^reat  inheritance,  but  did  not  keep  it  long ;  he  was 
killed  some  time  before  Cicero  went  to  command  in  Cilicia.  The  prince  who 
reigned  at.  that  time  was  Ariobarzanes  III.  grandson  of  Ariobarzanes  I. 

Ariobarzanes  III.  Cicero^  on  quitting  Rome,  had  received  orders  to  favour 
and  protect  Ariobarzanes  with  all  possible  care,  as  a  prince  whose  welfare 
was  dear  to  the  senate  and  people ;  a  glorious  testimonial,  which  had  never 
before  been  granted  to  any  KJng.t  Cicero  punctjually  executed  the  order  of 
the  senate.  When  he  arrived  in  Cilicia,  Ariobarzanes  was  menaced  with  being 
killed,  as  his  father  had  been.  A  conspiracy  was  on  foot  against  him.  in  fa-  * 
vour  of  his  brother  Ariarathes.  The  latter  declared  to  Cicero,  that  he  had  no 
part  in  that  plot ;  that  indeed  he  had  been  earnestly  solicited  to  accept  the 
kingdom,  but  that  he  had  always  been  infinitely  averse  to  such  thoughts  ourinff 
the  life  of  his  brother,  who  had  no  issue.  Cicero  employed  the  authority  of 
his  office,  and  all  the  credit  his  high  reputation  gave  him,  to  dispel  the  storm 
with  which  the  king  was  threatened.  His  endeavours  were  successful ;  he 
saved  the  king's  life  and  crown  by  his  constancy,  and  a  generous  disinterested- 
uess,  which  rendered  him  inaccessible  to  all  the  attempts  that  were  made  to 
corrupt  his  integrity,  and  to  make  him  change  sides.§  The  greatest  danger 
came  from  the  high-driest  of  Uomana.  There  were  two  principal  cities  of 
that  name,  the  one  in  Cappadocia,  and  the  other  in  the  kingdom  of  Pootus*il 
They  were  consecrated  to  Bellona,  and  observed  almost  the  same  ceremonies 
in  the  worship  of  that  goddess.  The  one  was  formed  upon  the  model  of  the 
other ;  that  of  Pontus  upon  that  of  Cappadocia.  It  is  of  the  latter  we  sp^eak  iu 
this  place.  The  temple  of  that  goddess  was  endowed  with  great  estates,  and 
served  by  a  vast  number  of  persons,  under  the  authority  of  a  pontiff,  a  man 
of  great  credit,  and  so  considerable^  that  only  the  king  was  his  superior ;  he 
was  generally  of  the  blood-royak  His  dignity  was  for  life.  Strabo  says,  that 
in  his  time  there  were  above  six  thousand  persons  consecrated  to  the  service 
of  this  temple.  From  hence  the  high-priest  was  so  powerful ;  and  in  the  time 
of  which  we  speak,  might  have  occasioned  a  verv  dangerous  war,  and  involved 
Ariobarzanes  in  ^reat  difficulties,  had  he  thought  proper  to  defend  himself  by 
force  of  arms,  as  it  was  believed  he  would ;  for  he  had  troops,  both  horse  and 
foot,  ready  to  take  the  field,  with  great  funds  to  pay  and  subsist  them.lT  But 
Cicero,  by  his  prudence,  prevailed  upon  him  to  retire  out  of  the  kingdom,  and 
to  leave  Ariobarzanes  in  the  peaceable  possession  of  it. 

During  tlie  civil  war  between  Caesar  and  Pompey,  Ariobarzanes  marched 
with  some  troops  to  the  latter,  who  were  present  atjthe  battle  of  Pharsalia. 
This,  no  doubt,  was  the  reason  thatOaesar  laid  Ariobarzanes  under  contribu- 
tion. It  is  certain  he  exacted  very  considerable  sums  of  money  from  him  ;** 
for  that  prince  represented  to  him,  that  it  would  be  impossible  for  him  to  pay 
them  if  Pharnaces  continued  to  plunder  Cappadocia.  Caesar  was  then  in 
Egypt ;  from  whence  he  set  out  to  reduce  Pharnaces  to  reason.  He  passed 
through  Cappadocia,  and  made  such  regulations  there,  as  imply  that  Ario- 
barzanes and  his  brother  were  in  no  very  good  understanding,  and  entirely 

>  A.  M.  3915.    Ant.  J.  C  89.    Appian.  io  MitJi.  p.  176,  &c.     Justin.  1.  nxvui.  c  3.    Plut  ta  SrSs. 

t  A.  M.  393&     Ant.  J.  C.  66. 
X  A.  M.  3953.    Ant.  J.  C.  51.    Cic.  £mst.  3  et  4. 1.  xr.  ad  Famil.  et  EpUt  30. 1.  r.  ad  Attic. 
^  Ariobarzanes  opera  nica  vivtt,  regnat  *J^y  srot^a*  consilio  et  aoctoiitate,  et  quod  proditoribns  ejut 
AwfinTw  f*tt  non  modo  K^w^e^exurov,  pnebui,  regcm,  regnumqae  serravi.*— Ctc.  Epiit  20. 1.  ▼.  ad  Attic. 

)|  Strab.  xii.  p.  536  f,t  557. 
IT  Com  mng^miin  belliua  In  Cappadocia  concitaretur,  si  sacerdos  ami*  se  (qood  faetnnn  putabailoi)  da- 
fenderet,  adolescens  et  eqbitnto  et  peditatu  et  pecunia  paratiis,  et  toto,  iis  qui  novari  aliqnid  voIebaaiU  P*^ 
feci  ut  e  regno  iUe  dtscederet ;  rexqiie  sine  tumultu  ac  sine  annii,  omni  auctoritate  atdas  coounaaita* r«|f     ' 
nam  com  dignitate  obtincret. — C'lc.  Kpist.  4.  lib.  xv.  ad  Famil. 

.  *•  l'««ar  de  BelL  Civ.  1.  lit.,  Hi«t.  d«  BeU.  Alex* 
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•ufajected  die  latter  to  the  authority  of  the  former.  After  Cesar  had  conquerco 
I'haraacesyhe  gave  part  of  Cilicia  and  A:menia  to  Ariobarzanes.* 

This  good  treatment  gave  the  murderers  of  Cesar  reason  to  believe,  that 
the  king  of  Cappadocia  would  not  favour  their  party.  He  did  not  openly  de- 
clare against  them ;  but  he  refused  to  enter  into  their  alliance.  This  conduct 
eave  them  a  just  diffidence  of  him ;  so  that  Cassius  t^iought  it  incumbent  upon 
him  not  to  spare  him.  He  attacked  him ;  and  having  taken  him  prisoner, 
put  him  to  cleath.t 

Ariarathes  X.  By  the  death  of  Ariobarzanes,  the  kingdom  of  Cappadocia 
remained  to  his  brother  Ariarathes.  The  possession  of  It  was  disputed  with 
him  by  Sisiima,  the  eldest  son  of  Glaphvra,  wife  of  Archelaus,  high-priest  of 
Beilona,  at  Comana  in  Cappadocia.  This  Archelaus  was  a  grandson  of  Ar- 
chelaus,  a  Cappadocian  by  birth,  and  geneial  of  an  army  in  Greece  for  JVlitli- 
ridates  against  Sylla.  He  abandons  the  party  of  Mithridates  in  the  second  war, 
as  We  shall  relate  in  the  twenty-second  book,  and  joined  the  Romans.|  He 
left  one  son,  named  also  Archelaus,  who  married  Berenice, queen  of  Eeypt,  and 
was  killed  six  months  after  in  a  battle.  He  obtained  a  very  honourable  dignity 
of  Pompey,  which  was  the  hi|;h-pricsthood  of  Comana  in  Cappadocia.  His  son 
Archelaus  possessed  it  after  him.  He  married  Glaphyra,  a  lady  of  remarkable 
beauty,  and  had  two  sons  by  her,  Sisinna  and  Archelaus.  The  first  disputed 
the  kingdom  of  Cappadocia  with  Ariarathes,  who  possessed  it.  ^  Mark  Antony 
was  the  judge  of  this  difference,  and  determine^  it  in  favour  of  Sisinna.§  What 
became  of  him  is  not  known ;  history  only  tells  us,  that  Ariarathes  reascended 
the  throne.  Five  or  six  years  after,  Mark  Antony  expelled  him,  and  set  Ar- 
•  chelaus,  the  second  son  of  Glaphyra,  upon  the  throne.ll 

Archelaus.  That  prince  became  very  powerful.  He  expressed  his  grati- 
tude to  Mark  Antony,  by  joining  him  witii  good  troops  at  the  battle  of  Actium. 
He  was  so  fortunate,  notwithstanding  that  conduct,  as  to  escape  the  resent* 
ment  of  Augustus.  He  was  suffered  to  keep  possession  of  Cappadocia,  and 
was  almost  the  onl^  one  treated  with  so  much  favour.  1i 

He  assisted  Tiberius  to  re-establish  Tigranes  in  Armenia,  and  obtained  of 
Augustus,  Armenia  Minor,  and  a  great  part  of  Cilicia.  Tiberius  rendered  him 
great  services  with  Augustus,  especially  when  his  subjects  brought  accusations 
against  him  before  that  prince.  He  pleaded  his  cause  himself,  and  was  the 
occasion  of  his  gaining  it.  Archelaus  fixed  his  residence  in  the  island  of  Eleii- 
sis,  near  the  coast  of  Cilicia,  and  having  married  Pythodoris,  the  widow  of 
Polemon,  king  of  Pontus,  he  considerably  augmented  his  power ;  for  as  the 
sons,  of  Polemon  were  infants  at  that  time,  he  had  undoubtedly  the  adminis- 
tration of  their  kingdom  jointly  with  their  mother.** 

His  reign  was  very  long  and  happy ;  but  his  latter  years  were  unfortunate, 
in  consequence  of  the  revenge  of  Tiberius.tt  That  prince,  who  saw  with  pain 
that  Caius  and  Lucius,  the  sons  of  Agrippa,  grandsons  of  Augustus,  and  his 
sons  by  adoption,  were  raised  by  degrees  above  him,  to  avoid  giving  umbrage 
to  the  two  young  Caesars,  and  to  spare  himself  the  mortification  of  being  wit- 
ness to  their  aggrandizement,  demanded  and  obtained  permission  to  return  to 
Rhodes,  under  pretext  that  he  had  occasion  to  withdraw  from  business,  and 
the  hurry  of  Rome,  for  the  re-establishment  of  his  health.Jt  His  retreat  was 
considered  as  a  real  banishment ;  and  people  began  to  neglect  him  as  a  person 
in  disgrace,  and  did  not  believe  it  safe  to  appear  his  friends.  During  his  stay 
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♦  Diod.  1.  xlii.  p.  183.  t  A.  JT.  8982.     Ant.  J.  C  42.  .  Diod.  1.  slrii, 

X  Strab.  1.  xii.  p.  558.      Diod.  1.  xxxix.  p.  116. 

}  A.  M.  S963.     Ant.  J.  C.  41.     Appian.  de  Bell.  Civ.  1.  r.  p.  675» 

II  A.  M.  3968.     Ant.  J.  C  3<^.    Diod.  1.  xlix  p.  411. 

HA.  M.  3973.     Ant.  J.  C.  SI.    Plot,  in  Anton,  p.  944. 

••A.M.  3984.    Ant.  J.  C.SO^    Joseph.  Antiq.  1.  xv.  c.  5.    Diod.  1.  liv.  p.  536.   Sueton.  inHb.  e.  viib 

•    '    1.  Wu.  p.  614.     Strat).  1.  xir.  p.  671  et  1.  xii.  p.  556. 

M.  3988;    Ant.  J.  C.  18.    Diod.  in  Excerpt-  p.  662.     Sueton.  in  Tib.  c.  i.  Veil.  Patere.  1.  il  c  » 
fulgw  sous  onentium  jurenum  obstaret  initiii.  diiaimalata  causa  consilii  wi,  commcatum  Dk  aoeen 
len  Titnco  acquteMandi  a  eontiaimUonc  labevvm  pettit.— Patarc.  1.  u.  e.  99. 
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at  Rhodes,  kiofr  Archelauft  who  was  not  very  remote  from  theiiee,  residing 
generally  at  Eleusis,  dbtant  six  leagues  from  Rhodes,  paid  him  no  honours, 
K>rgetting  the  great  obligations  he  had  to  him.  It  was  not,  says  TacitUs>  out 
of  pride  or  haughtiness,  but  by  the  advice  of  the  principal  friends  of  Augustus, 
who  believed  the  amity  of  Tiberius  dangerous  at  that  time.*  On  the  contrary, 
when  young  Caius  C«esar,  appointed  governor  of  the  east,  was  sent  into  Ar- 
menia by  Augiustus,t  to  appease  the  troubles  of  that  country,  Archelaus,  who 
looked  upon  him  as  the  future  successor  to  the  empire,  paid  him  every  honour, 
and  distinguished  himself  by  the  zeal  with  which  he  paid  his  court  to  him. 
Politicians  are  often  mistaken  in  their  conjectures,  for  want  of  a  clear  insight 
into  futurity.  It  had  been  more  consistent  ,,with  prudence  and  wisdom  in  Ar- 
chelaus, to  have  observed  such  a  conduct  as  4iad  been  agreeable  to  each  of 
the  princes,  who  might  both  arrive  at  the  empire.  Something  of  this  nature 
is  observed  of  Pomponius  Atticus,  who,  during  the  divisions  with  which  the 
republic  was  torn  at  different  times,  always  knew  how  to  render  himself  agreea- 
ble to  both  parties-t  ' 

Tiberius  never  forgot  the  injurious  preference  that  had  been  given  to  his 
rival,  which  was  the  more  offensive  to  him,  as  it  argued  an  ungrateful  dispo- 
sition in  Archelaus.  He  made  him  highly  sensible  of  this  when  he  became 
master.  Archelaus  was  cited  to  Rome,  as  having  endeavoured  to  excite  trou- 
bles in  the  province.^  Livia  wrote  to  him ;  and  without  dissembling  the  em- 
peror's anger,  gave  him  hopes  of  pardon,  provided  he  came  in  person  to  de- 
mand it.  This  was  a  snare  laid  for  drawing  him  out  of  his  kingdom.  The 
king  of  Cappadocia  either  did  not  perceive  it,  or  dared  dbf  act  as  if  he  did. 
He  set  out  for  Rome,  was  veryill  received  by  Tiberius,  and  saw  himself  pro- 
ceeded against  as  a  criminal.  Dion  assures  us,  that  Archelaus,  depressed  with 
age,  was  generally  believed  to  have  lost  his  reason ;  but  that  in  reality  he  was 
perfectly  in  his  senses,  and  counterfeited  the  madman,  because  he  saw  no  other 
mean&'of  saving  his  life.  The  senate  passed  no  sentence  against  him ;  but 
age,  the  gout,  and  more  than  those,  the  indignity  of  the  treatment  he  was  made 
lo  suffer,  soon  occasioned  his  death.  He  had  reigned  two-and-fifty  years. 
After  his  death  Cappadocia  was  reduced  into  a  province  of  the  Roman  empire.jl 

This  kingdom  was  very  powerful.  The  revenues  of  Cappadocia  were  so 
cdhsiderable  when  Archelaus  died,  that  Tiberius  thought  himself  able,  from 
his  new  acquisition,  to  abate  the  half  of  a  tax  he  had  caused  to  be  leviea.  He 
even  gave  that  province  some  relief,  and  would  not  exact  from  it  the  heavy 
duties  which  it  had  been  compelled  to  pay  to  the  last  king. 

The  kings  of  Cappadocia  generally  resided  at  Mazaj;a,ir  a  city  situated 
upon  tne  mountain  Argea,  and  was  governed  by  the  laws  of  Charondas.** 
The  city  was  built  upon  the  River  Melas,  which  empties  itself  into  the  Eu- 
phrates. A  king  of  Cappadocia,  whom  Strabo  only  calls  Ariarathes,  without 
mentioning  the  time  when  he  lived,  having  filled  up  the  mouths  of  this  river, 
h  overflowed  all  the  neighbouring  country ;  after  which  he  caused  small  islands 
to  be  made  in  it,  after  the  manner  of  the  Cyclades,  where  he  passed  part  of 
his  life  in  puerile  diversions.  The  river  broke  the  dams  of*  its  mouths ;  and 
the  waters  returned  into  their  channel.  The  Euphrates,  having  received  them 


*  Rex  Archelaas  quinquaeesimum  aoDum  Cappadocia  potiebatur,  invUaa  Tiberio»qaod  eum  Rhodi  ag^en* 
tern  Dullo  officio  coluisseU  Nee  id  Archelaus  per  superbiam  omiserat.  Bed  ab  intimis  Augusti  moaitus ;  quia 
florente  Caio  Caesare  missoque  ad  res  Orieotis,  intuta  Tiberii  amioitia  credebatur. — Tacit.  Aonal.  1.  ii.  c  43. 

t  A.  H.  4002.     Ant.  J.  C.  2. 
X  Hoc  quale  e'tt,  faciliat  exis'umabit  is,  qui  judicare  quaotae  sit  sapientias,  eonim  retinere  nsaiii  beoevo* 
lentiamque  inter  qooB  maximaium  rerum  non  solum  aemulatio,  scd  obtrectatio  tanto  iiitercedebat,  qoantuia 
fuit  incidere  necesse  inter  Csesarera  atque  aftotonium,  cuin  se  nterque  priocipem  non  solum  uibu  KomanaB^ 
ted  orbis  terrarum  esse  cuperet. — Com.  I7ep.  in  Attic,  c.  xx.  ^ 

I  A.  M.  4020.    A.  D.  16. 
n  Ille  ignams  doli,  irel,  si  intelligere  rideretnr,  vim  metuens,  in  urbem  properat:  exceptusqne  immilt  m 
pnncipe,  et  inox  accusatus  a  senatu;  non  ob  criminal  quas  fingebantur,  sed  aogore.  siroul  fessus  Mnio,  et 
•aia  raffibos  aequa*  nedom  infima,  insolita  sunt,  finem  vitc  sponte  an  fato  impleTit.— Tacit.  Anaal.  U  ii.  e.  43. 

IT  Strab.  1.  xii.  p.  637,  599. 
**  Tbia  Cbacoadas  wu  a  celebrated  legislator  of  Onscia  Major,  of  whom  mention  Iws  bMB  mam 
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omrflowed.  and  did  incredible  damage  in  Cappadocia.  Tlie  Gallatians,  who 
inhabited  Pbrvfia,  sufiered  also  great  losses  by  that  torrent;  for  which  they 
insisted  upon  being  made  amends.  They  demanded  three  hundred  talents  of 
the  king  of  Cappadocia;  and  made  the  Romans  their  judges. 

Cappadocia  abounded  with  horses,  asses,  and  mules.*  It  was  from  thence 
the  horses  were  brought,  so  particularly  allotted  for  the  use  of  the  emperors, 
that  the  consuls  themselves  were  forbid  to  have  any  of  them.  It  furnished 
also  great  numbers  of  slaves  and  false  witnesses.!  The  Cappadocians  were 
reported  to  accustom  themselves  to  the  bearing  of  torments  from  their  infancy, 
and  put  one  another  to  the  question  by  the  rack,  and  other  methods  of  tor* 
ture,in  order  to  inure  themselves ,aeainst  the  pains  their  false  witnesses  might 
one  day  expose  them  to  sufTeK  This  people  exceeded  the  Greek  nationrin 
perjury ,t  though  the  latter  had  carried  that  vice  to  a  great  height,  if  we  may 
believe  Cicero,  who  ascribes  to  them  tlie  having  made  this  manner  of  speak- 
inp;  common  among  them ;  '^  Lend  me  your  evidence,  and  I'll  pay  you  with 
mme."§ 

Cappadocia,  generally  speaking,  was  far  from  beings  a  country  of  great 
geniuses  and  learned  men.  It  has  produced  however,  some  very  celebrated 
authors.  Strabo  and  Puusanius  are  of  that  number.  It  was  believed  espe« 
cially,  that  the  Cappadocians  were  very  undt  for  the  profession  of  orators : 
and  it  became  a  proverb,  that  a  rhetorician  of  that  country  was  as  hard  tc 
be  found  as  a  white  raven  or  a  flving  tortoise.  S.  Basil  and  S.  Gregory  Na- 
Bianzen  are  exi^tions  to  this  rute.|| 

•  B«cb.  Phaleg.  1.  iii.  c.  It.    Scbol.  Venii. 
tnianeipiii  locaples  e^et  Kri>  Cappadocuin  rei. — Hormt. 
I  CI0.  po  Flae.  o.  9,  10.  ^  Da  mihi  testimoniiiB 
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THIS  book  contains  the  conelution  of  tfie  histoiy  of  Sjracuie.  It  maj  be  divided  into  three  parti.  The 
fint  iacludei  the  long  reigti  of  Hiero  II.  The  lecond,  the  short  reig^n  of  his  rrandson  Hieronymae,  the 
troubles  of  Svracuse  occasioned  by  it.  and  the  sie^^e  and  taking  of  that  eitj  b)r  If  arcelYos.  The  third  \k  a 
concise  abridgment  of  the  history  of  Syracuse,  with  soaie  reflections  open  tiie  forenment  aadeknnctar 


of  the  S  jracusans,  and  on  Aarchimedes. 


ARTICLE  L 

SECTIOir  I. — HIERO  II.  CHOSCIT  CAPTAIN-OEKEAAI.  BT  THS    BTRACUlAirS,  AlTD 

SOON  AFTKB  APPOINTED  KINArf 

HiERo  II.  was  descended  from  the  family  of  Gelon,  who  bad  formerly  reig^ned 
in  Syracuse <*  As  bis  mofher  was  a  slave,  bis  father,  Hierocles,  according  to 
the  barbarous  customs  of  those  times,  caused  him  to  be  exposed  soon  ailer 
his  birth ;  believing  that  the  infant  dishonoured  the  nobility  of  his  race.  If  Jus* 
tin's  fabulous  account  may  be  believed,  the  bees  nourished  him  several  days 
with  their  honey.  The  oracle  declaring,  that  so  singular  an  event  was  a  certain 
presage  of  his  future  greatness,  Hierocles  caused  him  to  be  brought  back  to  hia 
house,  and  to^  all  possible  care  of  his  education. 

The  child  improved  as  much  from  the  pains  taken  to  form  him  as  could  be 
expected.  He  distinguished  himself  early  from  all  those  of  his  years,  by  his 
address  in  military  exercises,  and  his  courage  in  battle.  He  acquired  the  esteem 
of  Pyrrhus,  and  received  several  rewards  froi^^his  bands,  pe  was  of  a  beau- 
tiful aspect,  laige  stature,  and  robust  complexion.  In  conversation,  he  was  af- 
fable and  polite,  in  business  just,  and  moderate  in  command ;  so  that  he  wanted 
nothing  royal,  excejjt  a  throne. t  . 

Discord  having  arisen  between  the  citizens  of  Syracuse  and  their  troops,  the 
latter,  who  were  in  the  neighbourhood,  raised  Artemidorus  and  Hiero  to  the  su- 
prejne  command,  which  comprehended  all  authority,  civil  and  militaiy.  The 
latter  was  at  that  time  thirty  years  old,  but  of  a  prudence  and  maturity  that 
promised  a  great  king.  Honoured  with  this  command,  by  the  help  of  some 
friends  he  entered  the  city,  and  having  found  means  to  bring  over  the  adverse- 
party,  who  were  intent  upon  nothii^  but  raising  disorders,  he  behaved  with  so 
.much  wisdom  and  greatness  of  mind,  that  the  Syracusans,  though  highly  dissa- 
tisfiedwith  the  liberty  assumed  by  the  soldiers  of  choosing  their  officers,  were, 
however,  unanimous  in  conferring  upon  him  the  title  and  power  of  captain- 
general  .| 
■      '      '*    ^ 

•  A.  M.  3700.    Ant.  J.  C.  304.    Justin.  1.  sxiil.  c.  4. 
t  In  alloquio  blandas,  in  negotio  jastps,  in  imperio  moderatos*.  prorsus  ut  aihil  ei  regium  deene  prsiier 
regnum  Ytdere  tor.— Justin. 
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From  his  first  measures,  it  was  easy  to  judge  that  the  new  magistrate  aspired 
at  something  more  than  that  office.  Observing,  indeed,  that  the  troops  no  sooner 
quitted  the  city,  &an  Syracuse  was  involved  m  new  troubles  by  seditious  spirits 
and  lovers  of  innovation,  he  perceived  how  important  it  was,  m  the  absence  cV 
himself  and  the  army,  to  have  somebody  upon  whom  he  might  rely  for  keeping 
the  citizens  within  the  bounds  of  their  duty.  Leptinus  seemed  very  fit  for  that 
purpose*  He  had  many  persons  devoted  to  h is  interests,  and  bad  great  influence 
with  the  people.  Hiero  attached  him  to  himself  for  ever,  by  espousing  bis 
daughter :  and  by  the  same  alliance  secured  the  public  tranquillity,  during  the 
time  he  should  be  obliged  to  remove  from  Syracuse,  and  march  at  the  head  of 
the  armies. 

Another,  much  bolder,  though  far  less  just,  stroke  of  policy,  established  his 
security  and  repose.  He  had  every  thing  to  fear  from  the  foreign  soldiers,  tur- 
bulent, malignant  men,  void  of  respect  tor  their  commanders,  and  of  affection 
for  a  state  of  which  tibiey  made  no  part,  solely  actuated  by  the  desire  of  com- 
mand and  lucre,  and  always  ready  for  a  revolt,  who  having  been  bold  enough 
to  assume  a  right  in  the  election  of  magistrates,  which  did  not  belong  to  them, 
were  capable,  upon  the  least  discontent,  of  'attempting  any  thing  against  him 
self.  He  easily  comprehended,  that  he  should  never  have  the  mastery  ovei 
them,  as  they  were  too  well  united  among  themselves ;  that  \t  he  undertook  to 
punish  the  most  criminal,  their  chastisement  would  only  provoke  the  rest ;  and 
that  the  only  means  to  put  an  end  to  the  troubles  they  occasioned,  was  utterly 
to  exterminate  the  factious  militia,  whose  licentiousness  and  rebellious  dispo- 
sition were  only  fit  to  corrupt  others,  and  incline  them  to  pernicious  excesses. 
Deceived  by  a  false  zeal,  and  blind  love  for  the  public  good,  and  sensibly  af- 
fected also  with  the  prospect  of  the  dangers  to  which  he  was  perpetually  ex 
posed,  he  thought  it  incumtsent  on  him,  for  the  safety  of  his  country,  and  security 
of  his  person,  to  proceed  to  this  cruel  and  sad  extremity,  directly  contraiy  U 
his  character  and  iustice,  but  which  seemed  necessary  to  him  in  the  presen* 
conjuncture.  He  therefore  took  the  field,  under  the  pretext  of  marching  agains* 
the  Mamertines.*  When  he  came  within  view  of  the  enemy,  he  divided  hia 
army  into  two  parts. ;  on  the  one  side  he  posted  such  of  the  soldiers  as  were 
Syracusans ;  on  tjie  other,  those  who  were  not  so.  He  ipui  himself  at  the  head 
oi  the  first,  as  if  he  intended  an  attack,  and  lef^  the  others  exposed  to  the  Ma- 
mertines,  who  cut  them  to  pieces ;  after  which  he  returned  quietly  to  the  city 
with  the  Syracusan  troops.  •  ^ 

The  anny  being  thus  purged  of  all  who  might  excite  disorders  and  sedition, 
he  raised  a  sufficient  number  of  new  troops,  and  afterwards  discharged  the  du- 
ties of  his  office  in  peace.  The  Mamertines,  elated  with  their  success,  advanc- 
ing into  the  country,  he  marched  against  them  with  the  Syracusan  troops,  whom 
he  had  armed  and  disciplined  well,  and  gave  them  battle  in  the  plain  of  Myla. 
A  great  part  of  the  enemy  was  left  upon  the  field,  and  fheir  generals  made 
prisoners.  At  his  return  he  was  declared  king  by  all  the  citizens  of  Syracuse, 
and  afterwards  by  all  the  allies.  This  happened  seven  years  after  his  being 
raised  to  the  supreme  authority.! 

It  would  be  difficult  to  justify  the  manner  in  which  he  attained  that  eminience. 
Whether  he  put  the  foreiffn  soldiers  in  motion  himself,  which  seems  very  pro- 
bable, oronly  lent  himself  to  their  zeal,  it  was  a  criminal  infidelity  to  hisxountry, 
and  the  public  authority,  to  which  his  example  gave  a  mortal  wbund.  It  is  true, 
the  irregularity  of  his  entrance  upon  office  was  somewhat  amended  by  the  con- 
sent which  the  people  and  the  allies  afterwards  gave  to  it ;  but  can  we  suppose, 
in  such  a  conjuncture,  that  their  consent  was  perfectly  free  ?  As'  to  his  being 
elected  king,  there  was  no  compulsion  in  that ;  if  his  secret  ambition  had  any 
part  in  it,  that  fault  was  well  atoned  for  by  bis  wise  and  disinterested  conduct 
through  the  long  duration  of  his  reign  and  life. 

•  They  were  ori^nally  Campanian  troops,  whom  Agathocles  had  taken  into  his  pay,  and  who  afterwardi 
9iKe6  Messina,  havln^^  first  put  the  princii  al  iohabttaxits  to  the  sword. 
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The  loss  of  the  b&ttle  we  have  spoken  of,  entirely  dwconcerted  the  affairs  of 
the  Maraertines.  Some  of  them  had  recourse  to  the  Carthagirjians,  to  whom 
they  surrendered  their  citadel ;  others  resolved  to  abandon  Ihe  city  to  the  llo- 
mans,  and  'Sent  to  desire  their  aid.  Hence  arose  the  first  Punic  war,  as  I  have 
explained  wre  at  large  elsewhere.* 

Appius  Claudius  the  consul  put  to  sea,  in  order  to  aid  the  Mamertines.  Nol 
being  able  to  pass  the  strait  of  Messina,  of  which  the  Carthaginians  had  pos- 
sessed themselves,  he  made  a  feint  of  abandoning  that  enterprise,  and  or  re- 
turning toward  Rome  with  all  the  troops  he  had  on  board  his  fleet.  Upon  this 
news,  the  enemy,  who  blocked  up  Messina  on  the  side  next  the  sea,havinc  re- 
tired,.as  if  there  had  been  nothing  farther  to  apprehend,  Appius  tacked  about 
and  passed  the  strait  without  danger.! 

The  Maroertines,  between  menaces  and  surprise,  having  driven  out  of  the 
citadel  the  officer  who  commanded  in  it  for  the  Carthaginians,  they  called  in 
Appius,  and  opened  the  gates  of  their  city  to  him.  The  Carthagminns  soon 
after  formed  the  sieee  of  it,  and  made  a  treaty  of  alliance  with  Hiero,  who 
joined  his  troops  to  theirs.  The  Roman  consul  thought  fit  to  venture  a  battle, 
and  attacked  the  Syracusans  first.  The  fight  was  warm.  Hiero  showed  all  pos- 
sible courage,  but  could  not  resist  the  valour  of  the  Romans,  and  was  obliged 
to  give  way,  and  retired  to  Syracuse.  Claudius,  havinc  obtained  a  like  victoiT 
over  the  Carthaginians,  saw  himself  master  of  the  field,  advanced  to  the  waifs 
of  Syracuse,  and  even  designed  to  besiege  it. J 

When  the  news  of  the  success  of  Appius  arrived  at  Home,  it  occasioned  great 
joy.  In  order  to  make  the  most  of  it,  it  was  thought  proper  to  use  new  eflbrts. 
The  two  consuls  lately  elected,  Manius  Otacilius  and  Manius  Valerius,  were  or- 
dered into  Sicily.  Upon  their  arrival,  several  of  the  Carthaginian  and  Syra- 
cusan  cities  surrendered  at  discretion.§ 

The  cop'^lernation  of  Sicily,  and  the  number  and  force  of  the  Roman  legions, 
enabled  Hiero  to  form  some  idea  of  the  event  of  this  new  war.  He  was  sensi- 
ble that  he  might  rely  upon  a  more  faithful  and  constant  amity  on  the  side  of 
the  Romans.  He  knew  that  the  Carthaginians  had  not  renounced  the  design 
they  had  anciently  formed,  of  possessing  themselves  of  all  Sicily  ;  and  if  they 
made  themselves  masters  of  Messina,  he  rightly  judged  that  his  power  would 
be  very  insecure,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  such  dangerous  and  formidable  ene- 
mies. He  saw  no  other  expedient  for  the  preservation  of  his  kingdom,  than  tc 
leave  the  Carjhaginiaus  engaged  with  the  Romans  ;  well  assured  that  the  war 
would  be  long  and  obstinate  between  those  two  republics,  equal  in  their  forces ; 
and  that  as  long  as  they  should  be  contending,  he  should  have  no  reason  to  ap- 
prehend being  distressed  either  by  the  one  or  the  other.  He  therefore  sent 
ambassadors  to  the  consuls  to  treat  of  peace  and  alliance.  They  were  far  from 
refusing  those  offers.  They  were  too  much  afraid  that  the  Cartnaginians,  mas- 
ters at  sea,  might  cut  off  all  transportation  of  provisions;  which  fear  was  the 
better  founded,  as  the  troops  who  had  first  passed  the  strait  had  suffered  ex-, 
tremely  by  famine.  An  alliance  with  Hiero  secured  the  legions  in  that  respect, 
and  was  immediately  concluded.  The  conditions  were,  that  the  king  should 
restore  to  the  Romans,  without  rSfisom,  all  the  prisoners  he  had  taken  from  them 
and  pay  them  one  hundred  talents  in  money.. 

From  that  time  Hiero  saw  no  war  in  his  dominions',  nor  had  any  other  share 
in  it,  than  of  sending  supplies  to  the  Romans  upon  occasion.  In  other  respects 
he  reigned  as  a  king  who  liad  no  view  nor  ambition  but  the  esteem  and  love  of 
his  people.  No  prince  was  ever  more  successful  in  that  point,  nor  enjoyed,  for 
a  longer  time,  the  fruits  of  hi^  wisdom  and  prudence.  For  more  than  fifty  yeais 
after  his  being  elected  king,  he  and  his  people  enjoyed  proibund  peace,  and 
were  only  spectators  of  the  conflagrations  and  distress  that  surrounded  them, 
occasioned  by  the  wars  between  the  two  most  powerful  states  of  the  world. 


*  Vol.  I.  History' of  the  Carthaffininns.  t  Frontin.  Strat.  ..  1.  c.  4. 
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.  The  Romans  oerccived,  on  more  than  one  occasion,  during  the  first  Punic 
war,  and  especially  at  the  siege  of  Agrigenlum,  with  wliich  it  was  in  a  mannei 
opfMied,  the  importance  of  their  alliance  with  Hiero,  who  abundantly  supplied 
thorn  with  provisions,  at  times  when  the  Roman  armj,  without  his  aid,  would 
have  been  exposed  to  excessive  famine.* 

The  interval  between  the  end  of  the  first  Punic  war  and  the  coniuiencemenf 
of  the  second,  which  was  about  twenty-five  years,  was  a  time  pf  peace  and  tran- 
quillity to  Hiero,  in  which  the  actions  of  that  prince  are  little  spoken  of. 

Polybius  only  informs  us,  that  the  Carthaginians,  in  the  unhappy  war  they 
were  obliged  to  support  against  the  strangers  or  mercenaries,  which  was  called 
tne  African  war,  finding  tnemsclves  extremely  pressed,  had  recourse  to  their 
allies,  and  especially  to  king  Hiero,  who  granted  them  all  they  asked  of  him. 

The  prince  perceived,  that  to  maintain  himself  in  ^ icily,  it  was  necessary 
that  the  Carthaginians  should  overcome  in  this  war ;  lest  the  strangers,  who  had 
already  obtained  numerous  advantages  over  the  Carthaginians,  should,  in  case 
of  complete  success,  find  no  farther  obstacles  to  their  projects,  and  form  de 
signs  of  bringing  their  victorious  arms  into  Sicily.  Perhaps  also,  as  he  was  an 
excellent  politician,  he  thought  it  incumbent  on  him  to  be  on  his  guard  against 
ti»e  too  great  power  of  the  Romans,  who  would  become  absolute  masters,  if  the 
Carthaginians  should  be  entirely  ruined  in  the  war  against  the  revolters.f       * 

Hiero's  sole  application  during  this  interval  of  peace,  was  to  make  his  sub 
jects  happy,  ana  to  redress  the  evils  which  the  unjust  government  of  Agathocles 
who  preceded  him,  some  years,  and  the  intestine  divisions  arising  from* them, 
had  occasioned  ;  an  employment  worthy  of  a  king.  There  was  a  levity  and 
inconstancy  in  the  character  of  the  Syracusans,  which  frequently  inclined  them 
to  excessive  and  violent  resolutions;  however,  in  general,  they  were  humane 
and  eijuitable,  and  no  enemies  to  a  just  and  reasonable  obedience  ;  the  proof 
of  which  is,  that  when  they  were  governed  with  wisdom  and  moderation,  as  by 
Tiraoleon,  thev  respected  the  authority  of  the  laws  and  magistrates,  and  obeyed 
them  cheerfully. 

Hiero  was  no  sooner  entered  upon  office,  and  had  the  supreme  authority  con- 
fided to  him,  than  he  showed  his  dete<»tation  for  the  wretched  policy  of  tne  ty- 
rants, who,  considering:  the  citizens  as  their  enemies,  had  no  other  thoughts  than 
to  weaken  and  intimidate  them,  and  reposed  their  whole  confidence  in  the 
foreign  soldiers,  by  whom  they  were  perpetually  surrounded.  He  began  by 
putting  arms  into  the  hands  of  the  citizens,  formed  them  with  care  in  the  ex 
ercises  of  war,  and  employed  them  in  preference  to  all  others. 

SECTION  II  — HIERO'S  PACIFIC  REIGN.      HE   DIES    AT  A  VERT  ADVANCED  AGE, 

MUCH  REGRETTED  BY  THE   PEOPLE. 

When  Hiero  attained  the  sovereign  authority,  his  great  aim  was  to  convince 
his  subjects,  less  by  his  words  than  his  actions,  that  he  was  infinitely  remote 
from  intending  any  thing  to  the  prejudice  of  their  fortunes  or  liberty.  He  was 
not  intent  upon  being  feared,  but  upoh  being  loved.  He  looked  upon  himself 
less  as  their  master,  than  as  their  protector  and  father.  Before  his  reign,  the 
state  had  been  divided  by  two  factions,  that  of  the  citizens,  and  that  of  the 
soldiers,  whose  differences,  supported  on  both  sides  with  great  animosity,  had 
occasioned  infinite  mistortunes.  He  used  his  utmost  endeavours  to  extinguish 
all  remains  of  this  division,  and  to  eradicate  from  their  minds  all  seeds  of  dis- 
cord and  misunderstanding.  He  seems  to  have  succeeded  wonderfully  in  that 
respect ;  a?,  during  a  reign  of  more  than  fifty  years,  no  sedition  or  revolt  dis- 
turbed the  tranquillity  01  Syracuse. 

What  contributed  most,  without  doubt,  to  this  happy  calm, -was  the  particular 
care  taken  by  Hiero,  to  keep  his  subjects  employed;  to  banish  luxui^  and 
idleness,  the'parentsof  all  vices,  the  source  of  au  seditions,  from  his  dominions ; 
to  support  and  improve  the  natural  fertility  of  his  country  ;  and  to  render  agri 
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Ctthum  honourable,  which  he  looked  upon  as  the  certain  means  of  renderings 
his  people  happy,  and  to  diffuse  abundance  throughout  his  kingdom.  The 
cultivation  of  lands,  besides  employing  tuim^miis  hands,  which  would  otherwise 
remain  idle  and  unprofitable,  draws  into  a  countiy,  by  the  exportation  of  grain, 
the  riches  of  the  neighbouring  nations,  and  brii^  them  into  the  houses  of  the 
people,  by  a  commerce  renewing  every  year  the  merited  fruit  of  their  labour 
and  industry.  This  is,  and  we  cannot  repeat  it  too  oAen,  what  ou^ht  to  be  the 
peculiar  attention  of  a  wise  government,  as  one  of  the  most  essential  parts  of  a 
wise  and  salutary  polic^r,  thoueh  unhappily  too  much  neglected. 

Hiero  applied  himself  entirely  to  this  object.  He  did  not  tliink  it  unworthy  of 
the  sovereignty,  to  study  and  make  himself  master  of  all  the  rules  of  agricul- 
ture. He  even  gave  himself  the  trouble  to  compose  books  upon  that  subject, 
the  loss  of  which  is  much  to  be  regretted  ;  but  he  considered  that  object  of  bis 
inquiries  in  a  manner  still  more  worthy  of  a  king.  The  principal  riches  of  the 
state,  and  the  most  certain  fund  of  the  prince's  revenue,  consisted  in  com.  He 
therefore  believed  it  of  the  highest  consequence,  and  what  demanded  his  utmost 
care  and  application,  to  establish  good  order  in  that  traffic ;  to  render  the  con- 
dition of  the  husbandmen,  who  constituted  the  greatest  part  of  the  people,  safe 
and  happy  :  to  ascertain  the  prince's  dues,  whose  principal  revenue  arose  from 
hem  ;  to  obviate  such  disorders  as  mij^ht  arise  to  the  prejudice  of  his  institu- 
tk>ns  ;  and  to  prevent  the  unjust  vexations  which  might  possibly  be  attempted 
h)  consequence  of  them.  To  answer  all  these  purposes,  Hicro  made  r^ula- 
t ions  so  wise,  rbasonable,  equitable,  and,  at  the  same  time,  conformable  to  the 

Eeople's  and  prince's  interests,  that  they  became  in  a  manner  the  fundamental 
iws  of  the  country,  and  were  always  observed  as  sacred  and  inviolable,  not 
nly  in  his  reign,  but  in  all  succeeding  times.  When  the  Romans  had  subjected  ^ 
the  city  and  dominions  of  Syracuse,  they  imposed  no  new  tributes,  and  decreed,  ^ 
that  all  things.should  be  disposed  according  to  *'  the  laws  of  Hiero  ;"*  in  order 
that  the  Syracusans,  in  changing  their  masters,  might  have  the  consolation  not 
to  change  their  laws ;  and  see  themselves  in  some  measure  still  governed  by  a 
prince,  whose  name  alone  was  always  dear  to  them,  and  rendered  those  laws 
exceedingly  venerable.! 

1  have  observed,  that  fn  Sicily  the  prince's  principal  revenue  consisted  in 
com ;  the  tenth  being  paid  him.  It  was  therefore  his  interest,  that  the  country 
should  be  well  cultivated  ;  that  estimates  should  le  made  of  all  the  lands ;  and 
that  they  should  produce  abundantly,  as  his  revenue  augmented  in  proportion 
to  their  fertility.  The  collectors  of  this  tenth  for  the  prince,  which  was  paid 
in  kind,  and  not  in  money,  were  called  ^'  decumani,"  that  is  to  say, "  farmers 
of  the  tenths.''  Hiero,  in  the  regulations  he  made  upon  this  head,  did  not  ne* 
gleet  his  own  interests,  which  argues  him  a  wise  prince,  and  good  economist* 
He  knew  very  well  that  there  was  reason  to  apprehend  that  the  country  people, 
who  consider  the  most  legal  and  moderate  impos.s  as  intolerable  burdens,  might 
be  tempted  to  defraud  the  prince  of  his  duesi  To  spare  them  this  temptation, 
he  took  such  just  and  exact  precautions,  that  whether  the  com  were  in  the  ear. 
on  the  floor  ti^  be  threshed,  laid  up  in  barns,  or  laden  for  carria^,  it  was  not 
possible  for  the  husbandman  to  conceal  any  part  of  it^  or  to  defraud  the  col-  , 
lector  of  a  single  grain,  without  exposing  himself  to  a-severe  penalty.f  But 
he  adds  also,  that  Hiero  had  taken  the  same  precautions  against  the  avidity  of 
the  collectors,  for  whom  it  was  equally  impossible  to  extort  any  thing  beyond 
the  tenth.  Hiero  seems  to  have  been  very  much  against /the  husbandman's 
quitting  his  home,  upon  any  pretext  whatever.  Cicero  says,  accordingly,  when 
inveighing  against  Verres,  who  gave  them  great  trouble,  by  frequent  and  pain- 
ful journeys, "  it  is  very  hard  and  afflicting  to  the  poor  husbandman  to  be 

*  Decuisaalepe  Hien>nica  semper  vendend as  censuenint,  tit  iis  jncimdior  esset  muneris  UHtis  funetio.  li 
ejus  re^is,  qui  Sicalis  cansstinus  fuit,  non  solum  instituta,  commuthto  imperio.  veniin  etian  noroen  remiuie* 
rel. — Cic.  Orat,  id  Ver.  de  Frum.  n.  15.  t  Polyb.  1  xviii  c  S. 

t  Hi«romoa  lei  oninxbus  oostodiis  iubjeetoon  aratorem  deAomano  tradit,  at  neque  in  tegetibus,  neqas  i^ 
areit,  aeqae  In  iMrreis,  neq«.e  in  unoveodQ,  aequa  In  asportondo  fnim«nto«  (l*M  nao  jMfVt  arator.  li 
■iMiiaia  P9a»f  finodwrt  4«cttntauB.«Cio.  Orat.  in  Vcr.  d%Fnni»  ».  40  ^     r 
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timuftOt  hwn  the  country  to  the  city,  from  their  plough  io  the  b«r,  and  te  care 
ol  tilling  their  lands  to  that  of  prosecuting^  lawsuits.  **  Miserum  atque  iniquum 
ex  a^ro  homines  traduci  in  tbmni,  ah  arratro  ad  8ubseUia,ab  usu  renim  rusti- 
caruin  ad  insolitum  litem  atque  juJicium.'*  And  besides,  can  thej  flatter  them- 
selves, let  their  cause  ho  e\''er  so  just,  that  they  shall  carry  it  to  the  prejudice 
of  the  collectors  ?    "  J udicio  ut  arator  decumanum  persequatur  !"• 

Can  there  be  any  thing  moie  to  a  king's  praise  than  what  we  have  now  said  ? 
Hiero  mi^'at  undertake  wars,  for  he  did  not  want  valour ;  gain  battles,  make 
conquests,  and  extend  the  bounds  of  bis  dominions ;  and  upon  these  accounts 
might  pass  for  a  hero,  in  the  opinion  of  the  generality  of  men.  But  with  how 
many  taxes  must  be  have  loaded  his  people !  liow  nmny  husbandmen  must 
he  have  torn  from  their  lands !  How  much  blood  would  the  eainir^  those  vic- 
tories have  cost  him!  And  of  what  advantage  would  they  have  been  to  the 
state!  Hiero,  who  knew  wherein  true  glory  consists,  placed  his  in  goreming; 
his  people  with  wisdom,  and  in  making  them  happy.  Instead  ot  conquering  new 
countries  by  the  force  of  arms,  he  endeavoured  to  multiply  his  ovm,  in  a  man- 
ner, l:^  the  cultivation  of  the  lands,  by  rendering  them  more  fertile  than  they 
were,  and  in  actually  multiplying  his  people,  wherein  the  true  force  and  riches 
of  a  state  consists ;  and  which  can  never  fail  to  happen,  when  the  people  of  a 
countiy  reap  a  reasonable  advantage  from  their  labour. 

It  was  in  the  second  Punic  war  that  Hiero  gave  distinguished  proofi  of  fau 
attachment  to  the  Romans.  As  soon  as  he  received  advice  of  Hannibal's  arrival 
in  Italy,  he  went  with  his  fleet  well  equipped,  to  meet  Tiberius  Semproniu^, 
who  had  arrived  at  Messroa,  to  offer  his  services  to  that  consul,  and  to  assure 
him,  that  although  advanced  in  age,  he  would  show  the  same  zeal  for  the  Ro- 
man people  as  he  had  formerly  done  in  his  Touth,  in  the'  first  war  against  the 
Carthaginians.  He  took  upon  him  to  supply  the  consul's  legions,  and  fne  troop.<f 
of  the  allies,  with  x>m  ana  clothes  at  his  own  expense.  Upon  the  news  received 
the  same  instant,  of  the  advantage  gained  by  the  Roman  over  the  Carthaginian 
fleet,  the  consul  thanked  the  king  for  his  aavantageous  offers,  but  made  no  use 
of  them  at  that  time.t      ^ 

Hiero's  inviolable  fidelity  toward  the  Romans,  which  is  very  remarkable  in 
his  character,  appears  still  more  conspicuously  after  their  defeat  near  the  lake  of 
Thrasymene.  1  hey  had  already  lost  three  battles  against  Hannibal,  each  suc- 
ceeding engagement  being  more  unfortunate  and  bloody  than  the  preceding. 
Hiero,  in  that  mournful  conjuncture,  sent  a  fleet  laden  wkh  provisions  to  the 
port  of  Ostia.  The  Syracusan  ambassadors,  upon  their  being  introduced  into 
the  senate,  told  them, "  that  Hiero,  their  master,  had  been  as  sensibly  afflicted 
on  their  late  disgrace,  as  if  he  had  suffered  it  in  his  own  person ;  that  though  be 
well  knew  that  the  grandeur  of  the  Roman  people  was  always  more  admirable 
in  times  of  adversity  than  after  the  most  signal  successes,  he  had  sent  them  all 
tlie  aid  that  could  be  expected  from  a  good  and  faithful  ally,  and  earnestly  de- 
sired the  senate  would  not  refuse  to  accept  it.  That  they  had  particularly 
brought  a  Victory  of  gold,  that  weighed  three  hundred  pounds,  which  the  king 
hoped  they  would  vouchsafe  to  receive  as  a  favourable  auguiy,  and  a  pledge 
of  the  Vows  which  he  made  for  their  prosperity.  That  they  had  also  imported 
three  hundred  thousand  bushels  of  wheat,  and  two  hundred  thousand  o(  barley; 
and  that  if  the  Roman  people  desired  a  greater  quantity,  Hiero  would  cause 
as  much  as  they  pleased  to  be  transported  to  whatever  places  they  should  ap 
point.  That  he  Knew  the  Roman  people  employed  none  in  their  armies  but 
citizens  and  allies ;  but  that  he  had  seen  light-armed  strangers  in  their  camp* 
That  he  had  therefore  sent  them  a  thousand  archers  and  stingers,  who  TnigW 
be  opposed  successfully  to  the  Baleares  and  Moors  of  HannibaFs  army."  They 
added  to  this  aid  a  very  salutary  piece  of  counsel,  which  was^  that  the  prsetor 
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The  senattt  msirerad  fte  kln|f*8  ambaasadon^  in  Tery  obligmf  and  faonomabk 
terms,  **  that  Hiero  acted  like  a  veiy  generous  nrioce,  and  a  moat  faithful  ally ; 
that  from  the  time  that  he  had  contracted  an  alliance  with  the  Romans,  his  at- 
tachment for  them  had  been  constant  and  unalterable ;  in  iine,  that  in  all  timea 
and  places  he  had  powerfully  and  magnificently  supported  them:  that  the  peo* 
pie  had  a  due  sense  of  such  generosi^ :  that  some  cities  of  Italy  had  already 
j>resented  the  Roman  people  with  gold,  who,  afler  having  expressed  their  gra- 
titude, had  not  thought  fit  to  accept  it :  that  the  victorjf  was  too  favourable  an 
augury  not  to  be  received :  that  they  would  place  her  in  the  capitol,  that  is  to 
say,  in  the  temple  of  the  most  high  Jupiter,  m  order  that  she  might  establish 
there  her  filed  and  lasting  abode.^  All  the  com  and  barley  on  bos^  the  ships, 
with  the  archers  and  sl\ngers,  were  sent  to  the  consuls. 

Valerius  Maximus  observes  here,  upon  the  noble  and  prudent  liberality  of 
Hiero;  first,  in  the  generous  design  he  forms  of  presenting  the  Romans  with 
three  hundred  and  twenty  pounds  we^t  of  gold;  then,  in  the  industrious  pre- 
caution he  uses  to  prevent  their  refusal  to  accept  it.  lie  does  not  offer  them 
that  gold  in  specie ;  he  knew  the  exceeding  delicacy  of  the  Roman  people  too 
well  for  that;  but  under  the  form  of  a  Victoiy,  which  they  dared  not  refuse, 
upon  the  account  of  the  good  omen  it  seemed  to  bring  alon^  with  it.* 

It  is  extraordinary  to  see  a  prince,  whose  dominions  were  situated  as  Syracuse 
was  in  regard  to  Carthage,  from  which  it  had  eveiy  thim^  to  fear,  at  a  time 
when  Rome  seemed  near  her  ruin,  continue  unalterably  faithful,  and  declare 
openly  for  her  interests,  notwithstanding  all  the  dangers  to  which  so  daring  a 
conduct  exposed  him.  A  more  pnident  politician,  to  speak  the  usual  language, 
would  peihaps  have  waited  the  event  of  a  new  action,  and  not  have  been  so 
hasty  to  declare  himself  without  necessity,  and  at  bis  extreme  peril.  Such  ex- 
amples are  the  more  estimable  hr  being  rare  and  almost  unparalleled. 

Ido  not  know,  however,  whether,  even  in  good  policy,  Hiero  ought  to  have 
acted  as  he  did.  It  would  have  been  the  greatest  of  ail  misfortunes  for  Syra* 
cuse,  had  the  Carthaginians  entirely  ruined,  or  even  weakened,  the  Romans  too 
much.  That  city  \voM  have  immediately  felt  all  the  weight  of  Carthage ;  as 
it  was  situated  opposite  to  it,  and  lay  veiy  convenient  for  strengthening  its  com- 
merce, securing  it  tbe  empire  of  the  sea,  and  establishing  it  firmly  in  Sicily,  by 
the  possession  of  tbe  whole  island.  It  would  therefore  have  been  imprudent  to 
suffer  such  allies  to  be  ruined  by  the  Carthaginians,  who  would  not  have  been 
the  better  friends  to  the  Syracusans  for  their liaving  renounced  the  Romans  by 
force.  It  Was  a  decisive  point,  to  fly  knroediately  to  Use  aid  of  the  Roman5 
and  as  Syracuse  would  necessarily  fall  after  Rome,  it  was  absolutely  requisite 
to  hazard  every  thing,  either  to  save  Rome^  or  fall  with  her. 

If  the  facts  which  history  has  preserved  ot  so  long  and  happy  a  reign  are  few, 
they  by  no  means  give  us  a  mean  idea  of  this  prince,  and  ought  to  make  us  ex- 
ceedingly regret  the  wantcf  more  particular  intbmiation  concerning  his  actions. 

The  sum  of  one  hundred  talents,  which  he  sent  to  the  Rhodians,  and  the  pre- 
sents he  made  them  after  the  great  eartliquake,  which  laid  waste  their  isIancL 
and  threw  down  their  Colossus,  are  illustrious  Instancesof  his  liberality  and 
magnificence.  The  modesty  with  which  bis  presents  were  attended,  infinitely 
exalts  the  value  of  them.  He  caused  two  statues  to  be  erected  in  the  public 
square  at  Rhodes,  representing  the  people  of  Syracuse  placing  a  crown  upon 
the  head  of  the  Rhodians;  as  if.  says  Polybius,  Hiero,  after  haying  made  that 
people  ma^ificent  presents,  far  from  assuming  any  vanity  from  his  munificence, 
believed  himself  their  debtor  upon  that  very  account.  And  indeed,  the  libe- 
rality and  beneficence  of  a  prince  to  strangers  is  rewarded  with  interest,  in  the 
pleasure  they  ghre  himself,  and  the  gloiy  be  acquires  by  them.! 

♦  Trecenta  minia  oiodium  tritici,  et  doceoU  millia  horde i,  «uriqae  ducentactqaadraginta  pondoufbi 
Bustrae  muo«ri  mint.  NequA  ignaris  Terecandis  maiorum  nostroniir.,  <|uod  nollet  accipere,  io  pabitam  i4 
Vicitriae  formavit,  ut  eot  religione  motos,  munificentiasua  uti  cogercl ;  roluntate  miteDdi  prius,  iterom  pr»- 
ridcoUa  eareadi  ne  leauttefefur,  libenlit.— Ta).  Mav.  t.  It.  c.  8. 
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Then  is  m  yMteal  of  Theocritus,  (Idyll.  16.)  named  after  Uie  kiq^ol  "whom 
we  are  spcakins^  wherein  the  poet  seems  to  reproach  that  prince  tacitij,  with 
paying  veiy  ill  for  the  verses  made  in  honour  of  him.  But  the  mean  manner 
in  which  he  claims,  as  it  werefa  reward  for  the  verses  he  meditates,  leaves 
room  to  conclude,  that  the  imputation  of  avarice  ialls  with  more  Justice  upon' 
the  poet  than  upon  the  prince,  distinguished  and  esteemed  as  we  have  seen,  for 
his  liberality. 

It  was  to  Hiero^s  just  taste,  and  singular  attention  toever^  thing  that  afiected 
the  public  eood,  that  Syracuse  was  indebted  for  those  amazing  machines  of  war, 
of  which  she  availed  herself  when  besieged  by  the  Romans.  Though  that 
prince  seemed  to  devote  his  cares  entirely  to  the  tranquillity  and  domestic  affairs 
of  the  kingdom,  he  did  not  neglect  those  of  war.;  convinced,  that  the  surest 
means  to  preserve  tlie  peace  of  his  dominions,  was  to  hold  himself  alwa3rs  in 
readiness  to  make  war  upon  unjust  neighbours  who  should  attempt  to  disturb  it. 
He  knew  how  to  use  the  advantage  ot  having  in  bis  dominions  Archimedes,  the 
most  learned  geometrician  the  world  had  ever  produced.  He  was  illustrious, 
not  only  by  his  great  ability  in  geometry,  but  by  his  birth,  being  related  to 
Hiero.  Sensible  alone  to  the  pleasures  of  the  mind,  and  highly  averse  to  the 
hurry  and  tumult  of  business  and  government,  he  devoted  him8<:lf  solely  to  the 
study  of  a  science,  whose  sublime  speculations  of  truths  purely  intellectual  and 
spiritual,  and  entirely  distinct  from  matter,  have  such  attraction  with  the  learned 
of  the  first  rank,  as  scarcely  leaves  them  at  liberty  to  apply  themselves  to  any 
other  objects.* 

Hiero,  however,  had  sufficient  ir^uence  over  Archimedes  to  engage  him  to 
descend  from  those  lody  speculation*  ■'.  the  practice  of  the  mechanics,  which, 
although  they  depend  on  the  hand,  are  disposed  and  directed  by  the  head.  He 
pressed  him  continually,  not  to  employ  his  art  always  in  soaring  after  immate- 
rial and  intellectual  objects,  but  to  bring  it  down  to  sensible  and  corporeal  thirds, 
and  to  render  his  reasonings  in  some  measure  more  evident  and  familiar  Ui  the 
generality  of  mankind,  by  joining  them  experimentally  with  things  of  use. 

Archimedes  frequently  conversed  with  the  ^ing^  who  always  heard  him  with 
great  attention  and  extreme  pleasure.  One  day,  when  he  was  explaining  to  him 
the  wonderful  effects  of  the  power  of  motion,  he  proceeded  to  demonstrate 
*^  that  with  a  certain  given  power  any  weight  whatever  might  be  moved."  And, 
applauding  himself  afterwards  on  the  force  of  his  demonstration,  he  ventured 
.to  boast,  that  if  there  were  another  world  besides  this  which  we  inhabit,  by 
going  to  that,  he  could  remove  this  at  pleasure.  The  king,  surprised  and  de- 
lighted, desired  him  to  put  his  position  in  execution,  by  removing  some  great 
weight  with  a  small  force. 

Archimedes,  preparing  to  satisfy  the  just  and  rational  curiosity  of  his  kins- 
man and  friend,  chose  one  of  the  galleys  in  that  port,  and  caused  it  to  be  drawn 
on  shore  with  great  labour,  and  bv  great  numbers  of  meiu  He  then  Ordered 
its  usual  lading  to  be  put  on  board,  and  besides  that^  as  many  men  as  it  could 
contain.  Afterwards,  placing  himself  at  some  distance,  and  sitting  at  his  ease, 
without  trouble,  or  exerting  his  strength  in  the  least,  by  only  moving  with  his 
hand  the  end  of  a  machine,  which  he  had  provided  with  cords  and  pulleys,  he 
drew  the  galley  to  him  upon  the  land,  with  as  much  ease^  and  as  steadily,  as  if 
it  floated  upon  the  water. 

The  king,  upon  the  sight  of  so  prodigious  an  effect  of  the  power  of  motion, 
was  utterly  astonished;  and,  judging  from  that  experiment,  the  Efficacy  of  the 
art,  he  earnestly  solicited  Archimedes  to  make  several  sorts  of  machines  and  bat- 
tering engines  for  sieges  and  attacks,  as  well  for  the  defence  as  assault  of  places. 

It  has  been  sometimes  asked,  whether  the  sublime  knowledge  of  which  we 
speak,  be  necessary  to  a  king;  and  if  the  study  of  arts  and  sciences  ought  to 
be  a  part  of  the  education  of  a  young  prince  ?  What  we  read  here  demonstrates 
their  utility.    If  king  Hiero  had  wanted  taste  and  curiosity,  and  employed  him 

•  Pint  is  Mtteel.  p.  SOS.  906. 
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selt  iokly  m  his  pleasures,  Archimedes  in%ht  have  remained  inactive  in  his 
closet,  and  all  his  extraordinary  science  would  have  been  of  no  advantage  to 
bis  country.  What  treasures  of  useful  knowledge  lie  buried  in  obscuritv,  and 
in  a  manner  bid  under  the  earth,  because  princes  set  no  value  upon  learned  men, 
and  consider  them  as  persons  useless  to  the  staCe !  But  when  in  their  youtli  they 
have  imbibed  some  small  tincture  of  arts  and  sciences,  for  the  study  of  princes 
ought  not  to  extend  farther  in  that  point,  they  esteem  such  as  distinguish  them* 
selves  by  learning,  sometimes  converse  with  them,  and  place  them  in  honour, 
and  by  so  glorious  a  protection,  make  way  for  valuable  discoveries,  th#>  advan- 
tage of  which  is  soon  reaped  by  the  state.  Syracuse  had  this  oblig-ation  to 
Hiero,  which  without  doubt  was  the  effect  of  his  excellent  education,  for  he  had 
been  bred  with  uncommon  care  and  attention 

What  has  been  said  hitherto  of  Archimedes,  and  what  we  shall  presently  idd 
upon  the  wonderful  machines  of  war  which  were  used  during  the  siege  of  Sy- 
racuse, show  how  wpof^  it  is  to  despise  those  sublime  and  specuiafive  sciences, 
whose  only  sutgects  are  simple  and  abstracted  ideas.  It  is  true,  that  all  mere 
geometrical  or  algebraical  speculations  do  not  relate  to  useful  things :  but  it  is 
also  as  true,  that  most  of  those  which  have  not  that  relation,  conduct  or  refer  to 
those  that  have.  They  may  appear  unprofitable,  as  long  as  they  do<not  deviate 
from  this  merely  intellectual  world;  but  the  mixed  mathematics,  which  descend 
to  matter,  and  consider  the  motion  of  the  stars,  the  perfect  knowledge  of  navi- 
gation, the  view  of  objects  by  the  assistance  of  telescopes,  the  increase  of  powers 
of  motion,  the  nice  exactitude  of  the  balance,  and  other  similar  objects,  become 
more  easy  of  access^  and  in  a  manner  familiar  with  the  generality  of  mankind. 
The  labour  of  Archimedes  was  long  obscure,  and  perhaps  contemned,  because 
be  confined  himself  to  simple  and  barren  specula tk>ns.  Should  we  from  thence 
conclude  that  it  was  useless  and  unprofitable  ?  It  was  from  that  very  source  of- 
knowledge,  till  then  J^uried  in  obscurity,  from  whence  originated  those  li^^its 
and  wonderful  discoveries,  which  displayed  from  their  introduction  a  sensible 
and  manifest  utility,  and  inspired  the  FLomans  with  astonishment  and  despair 
men  they  besieged  Syracuse. 

Hiero  was  great  and  magnificent  in  all  things,  in  building  palaces,  arsenals, 
and  temples.  He  caused  an  infinite  number  of  ships  of  all  burdens  to  be  built 
for  the  exportation  of  com,  a  commerce  in  which  almost  the  whole  wealth  of 
the  island  consisted.  We  are  told  of  a  galley  built  by  his  order,  under  the 
direction  of  Ardiimedes,  which  was  reckoned  one  of  the  most  famous  structures 
of  antiquity.  It  was  a  whole  year  in  building.  Hiero  passed  whole  days  among 
ihe  workmen,  to  animate  them  by  his  presence.* 

This  ship  had  twenty  benches  of  oars.  The  enormous  pile  was  fastened to- 
i^ether  on  all  sides  with  large  copper  bolts  that  weighed  each  ten  pounds  and 
ipwards. 

The  inside  contained  three  galleries  or  coixidors,  the  lowest  of  which  led  to 
Ihe  hold  by  a  flight  of  stairs,  the  second  to  apartments,  and  the  first  to  soldiers* 
lodgings. 

OnvUie  right  and  left  side  of  the  middle  gallery,  there  were  thirty  apartments, 
in  each  of  which  were  four  beds  for  men.  The  apartmerits  for  the  officers  and 
seamen  contained  fifteen  beds,  and  three  great  rooms  for  eating ;  the  last  of 
which,  that  was  at  the  stairs,  served  for  a  kitchen.  All  the  floors  of  these  apart- 
ments were  inlaid  in  different  colours,  with  historic^  pieces  taken  from  the  Iliad 
of  Homer,  The  ceilings,  windows,  and  all  the  other  parts,  were  finished  with 
wonderful  art,  and  embellished  with  all  kinds  of  ornaments. 

In  the  uppermost  gallery  there  was  a  gymnasium,  or  place  of  exercise,  and 
walks  proportionate  to  the  magnhude  orUie  ship,  with  gardens  and  plants  of 
all  kinds,  disposed  in  wondenul  order.  Pipes,  some  of  hardened  day,  and 
others  of  lead,  conveyed  water  in  every  direction  to  refresh  them .  There  were 
4lso  aiixNifs  of  ivy  and  vines,  their  roots  being  placed  hi  great  vessels  filled 
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with  eardi^    ThMe  Teasels  were  watered  id  the  same  msmer  as  (he  gafde» 
The  aiboun  serred  to  shade  the  walks. 

After  this  came  the  apartment  of  Venus,  filled  with  three  beds.    This  was 

flocked  with  airates  and  other  precious  stones,  the  finest  that  could  be  found  io 

the  island.    The  walls  and  roof  were  of  Cyprus  wood.    The  windows  were 

adorned  with  ivory,  paintings,  and  small  statues.    In  another  apartment  was  a 

Jibraiy,  at  the  top  of  which,  on  the  outside,  was  placed  a  sun-dial. 

There  was  also  an  apartment  with  three  beds  ror  a  bath,  in  which  were  three 
mat  copper  vessels,  and  a  bathinc  vessel  made  of  a  single  stone  of  various  co- 
KMjn.  Tnis  vessel  contained  two  hundred  and  fifty  quarts.  At  the  head  of  the 
ship  was  a  peat  reservoir  of  water,  which  held  one  hundred  thousand  quarts, 
Dearly  400  bogsheads. 

All  round  the  ship  on  the  outside  were  Atlasses  of  six  cubits,  or  nine  feet,  in 
height,  which  supported  the  sides  of  the  ship :  these  Atlasses  were  at  equal 
distances  from  eacn  other.  The  ship  was  adorned  on  all  sides  with  paintings, 
and  had  eight  towers  proportioned  to  its  size ;  two  at  the  head,  two  at  the  stem, 
and  four  in  the  middle,  of  equal  dimensions.*  Upon  these  towers  were  parapet? 
from  which  stones  mignt  be  dischaiged  upon  the  ships  of  an  enemy  that  should 
approach  too  near.  Each  tower  was  &[uarded  by  four  youilg  men  completely 
armed,  and  two  archers*    The  inside  of  them  was  filled  with  stones  and  arrows. 

Upon  each  side  of  the  vessel,  well  strengthened  with  planks,  was  a  kind  of 
*«mpart,  on  which  was  an  engine  to  dischaige  stones,  made  by  Archimedes ; 
t  threw  a  stone  of  three  hundred  weight,  and  an  arrow  of  twelve  cubits  or 
eighteen  feet,  to  the  distance  of  a  stadium,  or  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  paces. 

The  ship  had  three  masts,  at  each  <^  which  were  two  machines  to  discbaTge 
stones.  1  here  were  also  hooks  and  masses  of  lead  to  throw  upon  such  as  ap- 
proached. The  whole  ship  was  surrounded  with  a  rampart  of  iron,  to  keep  off 
those  who  should  attempt  to  board  It.  All  around  were  iipn  graplings,  (corvi,) 
which  beiqg  thrown  by  machines,  grarppled  the  vessels  of  the  enemy,  and  drew 
them  close  to  the  ship,  fiN>m  whence  it  was  easy  to  destroy  them.  On  each  of 
the  sides  were  sixty  young  men,  completely  armed,  and  as  many  about  the 
masts,  and  at  the  machines  for  throwing  stones. 

Though  the  hold  of  this  ship  was  extremely  deep,  one  man  sufficed  for  clear* 
ing  it  of  all  water,  with  a  machine  made  in  the  nature  of  a  screw,  invented  by 
Archimedes.  An  Athenian  poet  of  that  name  made  an  epigram  on  this  superb 
vessel,  for  which  he  was  well  paid.  Hiero  sent  him  one  thousand  of  medimni 
of  corn  as  a  reward,  and  causea  them  to  be  carried  to  the  port  of  Pyraeus.  The 
medimnis,  according  to  Father  Montfaucon,  is  a  measure  that  contains  six 
bushels.  This  epigram  has  been  handed  down  to  us.  The  value  of  verse  was 
known  at  that  time  in  Syracuse. 

Hiero,  having  found  that  there  was  scarcely  any  port  in  Sicily  capable  of 
containing  this  vessel,  where  it  could  lie  at  anchor  without  danger,  resolved  to 
make  a  present  of  it  to  king  Ptolemv,*  aud  sent  it  to  Alexandria.  There  was 
at  that  time  a  great  dearth  of  corn  throughout  all  Egypt. 

Several  other  transports  of  less  burden  attended  this  great  ship.  Three 
hundred  thousand  quarters  of  corn  were  put  on  board  them,  with  fen  thousand 
great  earthen  jars  of  salted  fish,  twenty  thousand  quintals,  or  two  millions  of 
pounds  of  salt  meat,  twenty  thousand  bundles  -f  different  cloths,  without  in- 
cluding the  provisions  for  the  ships  crews  and  officers. 

To  avoid  too  much  prolixity,  1  have  retrenched  some  pan  of  the  description 
which  Athenseus  has  left  (is  of  this  great  ship. 

I  could  have  wished  that,  to  have  given  us  a  better  idea  of  it,  he  had  men« 
tioned  the  exact  dhnenslons  of  it  Had  he  added  a  word  upon  the  benches  of 
oars,  it  would  have  cleared  up  and  determined  a  question,  which,  without  it, 
must  lor  ever  remain  doubtful  and  obscure. 

Hiero's  fidelity  was  put  to  a  veiy  severe  trial,  after  the  bloody  defeat  of  the 
^ans  m  the  battle  of  Cannag,  ^ich  Was  followed  by  an  almost  universal  de- 

*  There  it  reMon  to  belkr*  that  thu  wat  9M»mj  PbiladelpiiM. 
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fectkm  of  teir  allies.    But  the  wuthje  of  his  dominions  hjr  (be  Cartibaginian 

troops,  which  their  fleet  had  landed  m  Sicily,  was  not  capable  of  changing  him. 
He  was  only  afflicted  to  see  that  the  contagion  had  spread  even  to  his  own  fa- 
mily. He  had  a  son  named  Gelon,  who  married  Nereis  the  daughter  of  Pyrr- 
hus,  by  whom  he  had  several  children,  and  among  others  Hieronymus,  of  whom 
we  shall  soon  speak.  Gelon,  despising  his  father's  ^eat  age,  and  setting  no 
value  on  the  alliance  of  the  Romans,  alter  their  last  disgrace  at  Cannae,  hacl  de- 
clared openly  for  the  Carthaginians.*  He  had  already  armed  the  multitude, 
and  solicited  the  allies  of  Syracuse  to  join  him  ;  and  would  perhaps  have  oc- 
casioned CTeat  troubles  in  Sicily,  if  his  sudden  and  unexpected  death  had  not 
intervened.  It  happened  so  opportunely,  that  his  father  was  suspected  of 
having  promoted  it.  He  did  not  survive  his  son  long,  and  died  at  the  age  of 
ninety  years,  infinitely  regretted  by  his  people,  after  having  reigned  fifty-four 
years.! 

ARTICLE  II 

fBQB  RBIOir  OF  HIERONTYMUS,  THE  TROUBI^ES  ARISING  FROM  IT,  AND  THE  SIEOS 

AND  TAKING  OF  SYRACUSE. 

SECTIOir  I. — HIERONTMUS,  GRANDSON  OF  HICRO,  SUCCEEDS  HTM.  HE  18  KILLED 

IN  A  CONSPIRACY. 

The  death  of  Hiero  occasioned  great  revolutions  in  Sicily.  The  kingdom 
was  fallen  into  the  hands  of  Hieronymus  his  grandson,  a  young  prince,  incapa- 
ble of  making  a  wise  use  of  his  independency,  and  far  from  possessing  strength 
to  resist  the  seducing  allurements  of  sovereign  power,  t  Hiero's  aj)pruhen- 
sions  that  the  flourishing  condition  in  which  be  left  his  kingdom,  would  soon 
chane^e  under  an  infant  king,  suggested  to  him  the  thought  and  desire  of  restor* 
ing  their  liberty  to  the  Syracusans.  But  his  two  daughters  opposed  that  de- 
siffn  with  all  their  influence,  from  the  hope  that  the  young  prince  would  have 
only  the  title  of  king,  and  that  they  should  have  ail  the  authority,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  their  husbands,  Andranaaorus  and  Zoippus,  who  held  the'  first  rank 
among  his  guardians.  It  was  not  easy  for  an  old  man  of  ninety  to  hold  out 
a^inst  the  caresses  and  arts  of  thos^  two  women,  who  besieged  him  day  and 
night,  to  preserve  the  freedom  of  his  mind  against  their  press-ing  and  assiduous 
insinuations,  and  to  sacrifice  with  courage  the  interests  of  his  family  to  those  of 
thepublic.§  ' 

To  prevent  as  far  as  possible  the  evils  he  foresaw,  he  appointed  him  fifteen 

guardians,  who  were  to  form  his  council ;  and  earnestly  desired  them,  at  his 
eath,  never  to  depart  from  the  alliance  with  the  Romans,  to  which  he  nad  in- 
violably adhered  for  fifty  years,  and  to  teach  the  voung  prince  to  tread  in  his 
steps,  and  to  follow  the  principles  in  which  he  haa,  till  then,  been  educated. 

The  king  dying  after  these  arrai^ements.  the  guardians  whom  he  had,  ap- 
pointed for  his  grandson  immediately  summoned  the  assembly,  presented  the 
young  prince  to  the  people,  and  caused  the  will  to  be  read.  A  small  number 
of  people,  exjjressly  placed  to  applaud  it,  clapped  their  hands,  and  raised  ac- 
clamations of  joy.  All  the  rest,  in  a  consternation  equal  to  that  of  a  family  who 
had  lately  lost  a  good  father,  kept  a  mournful  silence,  which  sufficiently  ex- 
pressed their  grict  for  their  recent  loss,  and  their  apprehension  of  what  was  to 
come.  His  funeral  was  afterwards  solemnized,  and  more  honoured  by  the  sor- 
row and  tears  of  his  subjects,  than  the  care  and  regard  of  his  relations  for  his 
meoiory.lj 

t  A.  M.  378J9.    Alit  J.  C.  315;    Liv.  1.  xxiii.  n.  SO. 
t  Morlnauiiie  in  SteiliueSt  nisi  morst  «4eo  op|K>rtuna  at  patreni  qooqae,saspieioDe  adsporgerett  amwu 
tun  •am  ms'titudinem,  lolicttanteinque  «eciot«  ftbsuniBisset.— Lir. 

X  Paeram,  rix  dum  libertaum,  nedum  dominationem,  modice  latorum.— Liv. 
I  Noil  faeile  erat,  iMiiag«simam  jam  ^enti  annumt  circomcesso  diet  ooctesque  muliebribas  blaaditiia,  li- 
MMif«  MimMin,  et  coaT«rtei«  ad  publicam  privatam  earam.^LiT. 

I  FuD'u  tit  regiam,  magis  amore  mkun  at  caritatet  quam  enra  saomm  eelebi«.'-*Lir 
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The  fint  caw  of'  Andj«ntdoru8,\va8  to  remote  all  tlie  ofher  fptordiani,  bj 

telling  them  plainly  that  the  prince  was  of  ngc  to  govern  for  himself. 

He  was  at  that  time  nearly  fiftoftn  V(%irs  old  ;  so  that  Andranadorus,  being 
the  fi»t  to  renounce  the  guaixiianship  held  by  him  in  common  with  many  col- 
leagues, united  all  their  power  in  his  own  person.  The  wisest  arrangements 
made  by  princes  at  their  death,  are  often  little  regarded,  and  seldom  executed 
aAerwards. 

The  best  and  most  moderate  prince  in  the  world,  succeeding  a  king,  so  well 
beloTftd  by  his  subjects  as  Hiero  had  been,  would  have  found  it  veiy  difficult 
to  console  them  for  the  loss  they  had  sustained.  But  Hieronymus,  as  if  he  had 
strove  by  his  vices  to  make  him  still  more  regretted,  no  sooner  ascended  the 
throne,  than  he  made  the  people  sensible  how  nmch  all  things  were  altered.* 
Neither  king  Hiero,  nor  Gelon  bis  son,  during  so  tnany  years,  had  ever  distill* 
guished  themselves  from  the  other  citizens  by  their  habits,  or  any  other  orna- 
ments. Hieronymus  was  presently  seen  in  a  purple  robe,  with  a  aiadem  on  ha 
head,  and  surrounded  by  a  troop  cf  armed  guards.  Sometimes  he  affected  to 
Imitate  Dionysius  the  tyrant,  in  coming  out  of  his  palace  in  a  chariot  drawn 
by  four  white  horses.  All  the  rest  of  his  conduct  was  suitable  to  this  equip* 
age ;  a  visible  contempt  for  all  the  worM,  haughty  and  disdainful  in  hearing, 
and  affectation  of  saying  disobliging  things  ;  so  difficult  of  access,  that  not  only 
strangers,  but  even  nis  guardians,  could  scarcely  approach  him  ;  a  refinement 
of  taste  in  discoverinG^  new  methods  of  debauch  ;  a  cruelty  so  excessive,  as  to 
extinguish  all  sense  ot  humanity.  This  odious  disposition  in  the  young  king  terri- 
fied the  people  to  such  a  degree,  that  even  some  of  his  guardians,  to  escape  his 
cruelty,  either  put  themselves  to  death,  or  condemned  themselves  to  voluntary 
banishment.! 

Only  three  men,  Andranadorus  and  Zoippus,  both  Hiero's  sons-in-law,  and 
Thraso,  had  a  great  freedom  of  access  to  the  young  king.  He  listened  a  little 
more  to  them  than  to  others ;  but  as  the  two  nrst  openly  declared  for  the  Car- 
thaginians, and  the  latter  for  the  Romans,  that  difference  of  sentiments,  and  fie* 
quent  warm  disputes,  drew  upon  them  that.prince's  attention. 

About  this  time  a  conspiracy  against  the  life  of  Hieronymus  was  discovered. 
One  of  the  principal  conspirators,  named  Theodotus,  was  accused.  BeiDg[  put 
to  the  torture,  he  confessed  the  ciime  as  to  himself;  but  all  tbc  violence  m  the 
most  cruel  torments,  could  not  make  him  betray  bis  accomplices.  At  length, 
as  if  no  longer  able  to  support  the  pains  inflicted  on  him,  he  accused  the  kine's 
best  friends,  though  innocent,  among  whom  he  named  Thraso,  as  the  ring-Ieaaer 
•of  the  whole  enterprise ;  adding,  that  they  should  never  have  engaged  in  it, 
if  a  man  of  his  influence  had  not  been  at  their  head.  The  zeal  he  had  always 
expressed  for  the  Roman  interests,  rendered  the  evidence  probable ;  and  be 
was  accordingly  put  to  death.  Not  one  of  the  accomplices,  during  the  torture 
of  their  companion,  either  fled  or  concealed  himself;  so  much  did  they  rely 
upon  the  fidelity  of  l^beodctus,  who  had  the  fortitude  to  keep  the  secret  in 
violable. 

The  death  df  Thraso,  who  was  the  solo  support  of  the  alliance  with  the  Ro- 
mans, lefl  the  field  open  to  the  partizans  of  Carthage.  Hieronymus  despatched 
ambassadors  to  Hannibal,  who  sent  back  a  young  Carthaginian  officer  of  illus- 
trious birth,  also  named  Hannibal,  with  Hippocrates  and  Epicydes,  natives  of 
Carthage,  but  descended  from  the  Syracusans  by  their  father.  After  the  treaty 
with  Hieronymus  was  concluded,  the  young  officer  returned  to  his  general ;  the 
two  others  continued  with  the  king,  by  Hannibal's  permission.  The  conditions 
>f  the  treaty  were,  that  after  having  driven  the  Romans  out  of  Sicily,  of  which 

ibey  fully  assured  themselves,  the  river  Himera,  which  almost  divides  the  island 

g  • 

*  yix  quidem  ulli  bono  nioderatoque  re|^i  factlis  crat  f  vor  apud  Syracusanos,  •uccedenti  tante  caritkt 
MieronU.  yerum  enimvero  Hieronymus,  vcliit  Buis  vitlis  desiderabilcm  efficere  vellet  anun, pfftmo  »latfai 
r«D«peeta,  omnia  quant  disparia  euent  ostendit— Liv. 

t  nunc  tam  atipcrbum  apparatum  habitumque  convenieotea  wquabaiitur  contenvptns  oomuiud  bominoBi. 
•— terba  aures,  conUimeliosa  dicta,  rart  aOiUia  sen  aliemg  oiodo,  «*d  totofibot  etian ;  libidiaes  aoT«,  inlni- 
cnid«litas.>»I«iT 
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flhoold  be  Ae  boundary  of  their  respective  domioiom.    HieronTmiis,  puflbd 

up  by  the  praises  of  his  flaUerei*s,  demanded,  even  some  time  atler,  that  aH 
Sicily  should  be  given  up  to  him,  leaving^  the  Carthac^inians  Italy  for  their  part. 
The  proposal  appeared  idle  and  rash;  but  Hannibal  gave  very  little  attention 
to  it,  naving  no  other  view  at  that  time»  than  of  dra.wing  off  the  young  king 
from  the  party  of  the  Romans. 

Upon  the  nrst  rumour  of  this  treaty,  Appius,  praetor  of  Sicily,  sent  ambassa- 
dors to  Hieronymus,  to  renew  the  alliance  made  by  his  grandfather  with  the 
Romans.  That  proud  prince  received  them  with  great  contempt ;  asking  them, 
with  an  air  of  railleiy  and  insult,  what  had  passed  at  the  battle  of  Cannae ;  that 
Hannibal's  ambassadors  had  related  incredible  things  respecting  it ;  that  it  was 
eas]^  to  know  the  truth  from  their  miouths,  and  thence  to  determine  upon  the 
choice  of  his  allies.  The  Romans  made  answer,  that  they  would  return  to  him  • 
when  he  had  learned  to  treat  ambassadors  seriously  and  with  respect ;  and  af- 
ter having  cautioned,  rather  than  desired,  him  not  to  change  sides  too  rashly, 
thev  withdrew. 

At  length  his  cruelty,  and  the  other  vices  to  which  he  blindly  abandoned  him- 
self, drew  upon  him  an  unfortunate  end.  Those  who  had  Ibrmed  the  conspiracy 
mentioned  before,  pursued  their  design ;  and  having  found  a  favourable  oppor- 
tunity for  the  execution  of  their  enterprise,  killed  him  in  the  city  of  the  Leon- 
tines,  on  a  journey  he  made  from  Syracuse  into  the  country. 

Here  is  a  remarkable  instance  of  the  difference  between  a  king  and  a  tyrant ; 
and  that  it  is  not  in  guards  or  arms  the  security  of  a  prince  consists,  but  in  the 
affection  of  his  subjects.  Hiero,  from  being  convinced  that  those  who  have 
the  laws  in  their  hands  fcfr  the  government  of  the  people,  ought  always  to  go- 
vern themselves  by  the  laws,  behaved  in  such  a  manner,  that  it  might  be  said 
Jie  law,  and  not  Hiero,  reigned.  He  believed  himself  rich  and  powerful,  for 
no  other  end  than  to  do  good,  and  to  render  others  happy.  He  had  no  ot:ca- 
sion  to  take  precautions  Tor  the  security  of  his  life  ;  he  had  always  the  surest 
guard  about  him,  the  love  of  his  people ;  and  Syracuse  was  afraid  of  nothing 
so  much  as  of  losing  him.  Hence  he  was  lamented  at  his  de^th,  as  the  com- 
mon father  of  his  country.  Not  only  their  mouths  but  hearts  were  long  afler 
filled  with  his  name,  and  incessantly  blessed  his  memory.  Hieronymus,  on  the 
contrary,  who  had  no  other  rule  of  conduct  than  violence,  regarded  all  other 
men  as  bom  solely  for  himself,  and  valued  himself  upon  governing  them,  not 
as  subjects  but  slaves,  led  the  most  wretched  life  in  the  world,  if  to  live  were' 
to  pass  his  days  in  continual  appi^hension  and  terror.  As  he  trusted  no  one, 
no  person  placed  any  confidence  in  him..  Those  who  were  nearest  his  person 
were  the  most  exposed  to  his  suspicions  and  ci-uelty,  and  thought  they  had  no 
other  security  for  their  own  lives,  than  hy  putting  an  end  to  his.  Thus  tepni- 
nated  a  reign  of  short  duration,  but  abounding  with  disorders,  injustice,  and 
oppression. 

Appius,  who  foresaw  the  consequence  of  his  death,  gave  the  senate  advice  of 
all  tnat  passed,  and  took  the  necessary  precautions  to  preserve  that  part  of 
Sicily  which  belot^ed  to  the  Romans.  They,  on  their  side,  perceiving  that 
the  war  in  Sicily  was  likely  to  become  important,  sent  Marcellus  thither,  who 
had  been  appomted  consul  with  Fabius,  in  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  year  of 
the  second  runic  war,  and  had  distinguished  himself  gloriously  by  his  successes 
against  Hannibal.* 

When  Hieronymus  was  killed,  the  soldiers,  less  out  of  affection  for  him,  than 
a  certain  natural  respect  for  their  kings,  had  tlioughts  at  first  of  aven^in^  his 
death  upon  the  conspirators.  But  the  grateful  name  ot  Kb^rty  with  which  theV 
were  flattered,  and  the  hope  that  was  given  them  of  the  division  of  the  tyrant's 
treasures  among  them,  and  of  additional  pay,  with  the  recital  of  his  horrid 
crimes  and  shameful  excesses,  altogether  appeased  their  first  heat,  and  chained, 
their  disposition  in  such  a  manner,  that  they  left  the  prince's  body  without  in- 
terment, for  whom  they  had  just  before  expressed  so  warm  a  regret. 

•  A.  4I<  3790.    AnU  J.  C.  314.    Liv.  F.  xxiw.  n.  31II3&. 
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At  mon  as  Ae  death  of  Hieroojinai  was  known  at  Sjraewe,  Andranadenif 

leized  the  Isle,  which  was  part  of  the  city,  with  the  citadel,  and  such  other 
places  as  were  most  proper  for  his  defence  in  it,  putting  good  garrisons  into 
them.  Theodotus  and  Sosis,  heads  of  the  conspiracy,  having  \e(i  their  accom- 
plices with  the  army,  to  keep  the  soldiers  quiet,  arrived  soon  a/ler  at  the  city. 
They  made  themselves  masters  of  the  quarter  Achradina,  where,  by  showing 
the  tyrant^s  bloody  rnbe,M'i(h  his  diadem,  to  the  people,  and  exhorting  them  to 
take  arms  for  the  defence  of  their  liberty,  thty  soon  saw  themselves  at  the  head 
of  a  numerous  body. 

The  M'hole  city  was  in  confusion*  The  next  day  at  sunrise,  all  the  people, 
armed  and  unarmed,  ran  to  the  quarter  Achradina,  where  the  senate  was  assem- 
bled, which  had  neither  sal,  nor  been  consulted  upon  any  affair,  siiKe  Hiero's 
death.  Polysnus,  one  of  tlie  senators,  spoke  to  the  people  with  great  freedom 
and  moderation.  He  represented,  '^  that  havmg  experienced  the  indignities 
and  miseries  of  slavery,  mey  were  most  sensibly  affected  with  tliem  ;  but  that 
as  to  the  evils  occasioned  by  civil  discord,  they  had  rather  heard  them  spoken 
of  by  their  fathers,  than  been  acquainted  with  them  themselves ;  that  he  com- 
meiided  their  readiness  in  takii^  arms,  and  should  praise  them  still  more,  if 
they  did  not  proceed  to  use  them  till  the  last  extremity :  that  at  present,  it  was 
his  advice,  to  send  deputies  to  Andranadorus,  and  to  let  him  know  he  must  sub- 
mit to  the  senate,  open  the  gates  of  the  isle, and  withdraw  his  garrisons;  that 
if  he  persisted  in  his  usurpation,  it  would  be  necessaiy  to  treat  him  with  more 
rigour  than  Hieronymus  had  experienced." 

This  deputation  at  first  made  some  impression  upon  him  ;  whether  he  still 
retained  a  respect  for  the  senate,  and  was  moved  with  the  unanimous  concur- 
rence of  the  citizens ;  or  because  the  best  fortified  part  of  ^he  isle  having  been 
taken  from  him  by  treachery,  and  surrendered  to  4be  Syracusans,  that  loss  gave 
him  just  apprehensions,  but  his  wife  Demarata,  Hiero's  daughter,  a  haughty 
and  ambitious  princess,  having  taken  him  aside,  put  him  in  mind  of  the  famous 
saying  of  Dionvsius  the  tyrant, "  that  it  was  never  proper  to  quit  the  saddle,  i.e. 
the  tyranny,  till  pulled  off  the  horse  by  the  heels  ;*  that  a  great  fortune  might 
be  renounced  in  a  moment;  but  that  it  would  cost  much  time. and  pains  to 
attain  it:  that  it  was  therefore  necessary  to  endeavour  to  gain  time  ;  and  while 
he  amused  the  senate  with  ambiguous  answers,  to  treat  privately  with  the  sol 
diers  at  Leontium,  whom  it  was  easy  to  bring  over  to  his  interest,  by  the  aitrac 
tkx)  of  the  king's  treasures  in  his  possession." 

Andranadorus  did  not  entirely  reject  this  counsel,  nor  think  proper  to  follow 
it  implicitly.  He  chose  a  mean  between  both.  He  promised  to  submit  to  the 
senate,  in  expectation  of  a  more  favourable  opportunity ;  and  the  next  day, 
having  thrown  open  the  gates  of  the  isle,  repaired  to  the  quarter  Achradina ; 
and  there,  afler  having  excused  his  delay  and  resistance,  from  the  fear  he  had 
been  in  of  being  involved  in  the  tyrant's  punishment,  as  his  uncle^  he  declared, 
that  he  was  come  to  put  his  person  and  interests  into  the  hands  of  the  senate. 
Then  turning  toward  the  tyrant's  murderers,  and  addressing  himself  to  Theo- 
dotus and  Sosis,  "you  have  done,"  said  he,  "a  memorable  action.  But,  be- 
lieve me,  your  glory  is  only  begun,  and  has  not  yet  attained  the  height  of  which 
it  is  capable.  If  ^ou  do  not  take  care  to  establish  peace  and  union  among  the 
citizens,  the  state  is  in  great  danger  of  expiring,  and  of  being  destroyed  at  the 
very  momept  she  begins  to  taste  the  blessings  of  liberty." 

After  this  discourse,  he  laid  the  keys  of  the  isle  and  of  the  king's  treasures  at 
their  ket  The  whole  city  was  highly  rejoiced  on  this  occasion,  and  their  tem- 
ples were  thronged  during  the  rest  of  the  day  with  infinite  numbers  of  people, 
who  went  thither  to  return  thanks  to  the  gods  for  so  happy  a  change  of^affairs. 

The  next  day  the  senate  being  assembled,  according  to  the  ancient  custom, 
magistrates  were  appointed,  amoi^  the  principal  of  whom  Andranadorus  was 
—— -      .         .    „ 

*  Sed  e^ocatiim  eum  ab  legatis  Demarata  uxor,  lilia  Hieronii,  inAata  adhuc  regiis  animit  ac  moliebri 
'^•i^admoiiet  nxye  usurpatu  DyouysU  tyranni  vocis  \  quas  pedibus  tractuni,  dod  iosideQteA  eqno»  rella 
'yraamdein  dixerit  deberv. 
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'flbeted  wHh  Tlieodotifl  and  Sods,  and  some  othm  of  the  conspirators  who 
were  absent. 

On  the  other  side.  Hippocrates  and  Epycides,  whom  Htferonymus  bad  sent 
at  the  head  of  two  thousand  men,  to  ende^Tour  to  excite  troubles  in  the  citie& 
-wbicb  continued  to  adhere,  to  the  Romans,  seeing  themfelres,  upon  the  news 
-of  the  tyrant's  death,  abandoned  hv  the  soldiers  under  their  command,  returned 
to  Sjrraciise,  where  they  demanded  to  be  escorted  in  safety  to  Hannibal,  having 
no  longer  any  business  in  Sicily  after  the  death  of  him  f  o  whom  they  had  been 
sent  by  that  general.  The  Syracusans  were  not  sorry  to  part  with  those  two 
stianfl^ers,  who  were  of  a  turbulent  factious  disposition,  and  well  experienced 
in  mmtanr  affairs.  There  is  in  most  affairs  a  decisive  moment,  which  never 
fetums  after  having  been  once  suffered  to  pass  by.  The  negligence  in  assign- 
ing the  time  of  their  departure,  ffave  them  opportunity  to  insinuate  themselves 
into  the  favour  of  the  soldiers,  wno  esteemed  them  on  account  of  their  abilities, 
and  to  give  them  a  disgust  for  the  senate,  and  the  better  inclined  part  of  the 
citizens.  , 

Andranadorus  whose  wife's  ambition  would  never  let  hhn  rest,  and  who  till 
then  had  covered  bis  designs  with  smooth  dissimulation,  believing  it  a  proper 
time  to  diselose  them,  conspired  with  Themistus,  Gelon^s  son-in-law,  to  seize 
the  sovereignty.  He  communicated  his  views  to  a  comedian  named  Ariston, 
from  whom*  he  kept  nothing  secret.  That  profession  was  not  at  all  dishonoura- 
ble among  the  Greeks,  and  was  exercised  by  persons  of  no  ignoble  condition. 
Ariston,  Relieving  it  his  duty,  as  it  really  was,  to  sacn6ce  nis  friend  to  his 
country,  discovered  the  Conspiracy.  Andranadonis  and  Themistus  were  im- 
mediately slain  by  order  of  the  other  magistrates,  as  they  entered  the  senate. 
The  people  rose,  and  threatened  to  revenue  their  death  ;  but  were  deterred 
from  itt  by  the  sight  of  the  dead  bodies  of  the  two  conspirators,  which  were 
thrown  out  of  the  senate  house.  They  were  then  informed  of  their  pernicious 
designs ;  to  which  all  the  misfortunes  of  Sicily  were  ascribed,  rather  than  to 
the  wickedness  of  Hieron^rmus,  who  being  only  a  youth,  bad  acted  entirely  b^ 
their  counsels.  They  insinuated  that  his  guardians  and  tutors  had  reigned  in 
his  name :  th$t  they  ought  to  have  been  cut  off  before  Hieronymus,  or  at  least 
with  him :  that  impunity  had  cairied  them  on  to  commit  new  crimes,  and  to 
aspire  to  the  tyranny;  that  not  beit^  able  to  succeed  in  their  design  by  force, 
they  had  employed  dissimulation  and  perfidy :  that  neither  favours  and  honours, 
DCHT  the  electing  him,  who  was  the  declared  enemy  of  liberty,  one  of  the  su- 
preme ma^strates,  among  the  deliverers  of  their  country,  bad  been  able  to 
overcome  the  wicked  disposition  of  Andranadorus ;  that  as  to  the  rest,  they  had 
been  inspired  with  their  ambition  of  reigning  by  the  princesses  of  the  royal 
blood,  whom  they  had  married,  the  one  Hiero's,  the  other  Oelon's  daughter. 

At  these  words^the  whole  assembly  cried  out,  that  not  one  of  them  ought  to  be 
auffered  to  live,  and  that  it  was  necessary  to  extirpate  entirely  the  race  of  the 
tyrants,  without  any  reserve  or  exception.  Such  is  the  nature  of  the  multitude. 
It  either  abiectly  abandons  itself  to  slavery,  or  lords  it  with  insolence.  But 
with  regard  to  liberty,  which  holds  the  mean  between  those  extremes,  it  neither 
knows  how  to  be  without  it,  or  to  use  it :  and  has  always  too  many  flatterers 
ready  to  enter  into  its  passions,  inflame  its  rage,  and  hurry  it  on  to  excessive 
Tiolences,  and  the  most  inhuman  cruelties,  to  which  it  is  but  too  much  inclined 
of  itself,  as  was  the  caSie  at  that  time.*  At  the  request  of  the  magistrates. 
wbich  was  almost  Sooner  accepted  than  proposed,  they  decreed  that  the  royal 
family  should  be  entirely  destroyed. 

Demarata,  daughter  of  Hiero,  and  Harmonia,  daughter  of  Gelon,  the  first 
married  to  Andranadorus,  and  the  other  to  Themistus,  w^re  first  billed.  From 
thence  ihey  went  to  the  house  of  Heraclea,  wife  of  Zoippus,  who  having  been 
KOt  OB  an  embassy  to  Ptolemy  king  of  Egypt,  remained  there  in  voluntaiy 


*  Hmo  aatn*  nuHitadiiiM  est  t  ant  Mirit  iMtmiliter,  ant  siipeib«  dMnioatar ;  lib«rtatam,  qus  media  mt\ 
see  iperoera  modice,  aae  habere  teiuot.  £t  bob  ferme  dewnt  iranim  iadiil|fenteg  mioutri  qui  aridot  atqtMl 
MManprnnlM  plebaonmi  aaimo*  ad  taBfniaam  «t  cedes  tfritattt.~Llr 
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banuhmenty  lo  avoid  beings  witnefls  of  4he  miseriet  of  his  eoootijr.    Hamnii^ 

been  apprised  tbat  tbey  were  coming  to  her,  that  unfortunate  princeaa  had  taken 
refuse  with  her  two  daughten  in  the  most  remote  part  of  the  house,  near  her 
household  gods.  When  toe  assassins  arrived  there,  with  her  hair  loose  and  dis- 
ordered, her  face  bathed  in  tears,  and  in  a  condition  most  proper  to  excite  cooo- 
paBsion,she  conjured  them,  in  a  faultering  voice,  interrupted  with  sighs,  in  the 
name  of  Hiero  her  father,  and  Gelon  ber  brother,  "  not  to  involve  an  innocent 
princess  in  the  guilt  and  misfortunes  of  Hieronymus."  She  represented  to  them, 

that  her  husband's  banishment  had  been  to  her  the  sole  fruit  of  tint  reign: 
that  not  having  had  any  share  in  the  fortunes  and  designs  of  her  sister  Dema«> 
rata,  she  oiu^ht  to  have  none  in  her  punishment.  Besides,  what  was  there  to 
fear  either  from  her,  in  the  forlorn  condition  and  almost  widowhood  to  which 
she  was  reduced,  or  from  her  daughters,  unhappy  orphars,  without  influence  or 
support  ?  That  if  the  royal  family  were  become  so  odious  to  Syracuse,  that  it 
could  not  bear  the  sight  of  them,  they  might  be  banished  to  Alexandria,  the 
wife  to  her  husband,  the  daughters  to  their  father.'*  When  she  saw  them  in- 
flexible to  her  remonstrances,  fon^etting  herself,  she  implored  them  at  least  to 
save  the  lives  of  the  princesses  ber  daughters,  both  of  an  age  to  inspire  the 
most  inveterate  and  furious  enemies  with  compassion ;  but  her  discourse  made 
no  impression  upon  the  minds  of  those  barbarians.  Having  torn  her  in  a  man- 
lier from  the  arms  of  her  household  gods,  they  stabbed  ner  to  death  in  the 
sight  of  her  two  daughters,  and  soon  afier  cut  their  throats,  already  stained 
and  covered  with  the  olood  of  their  mother.  What  was  still  more  deplorable 
in  their  destiny  was,  that  immediately  after  their  death,  an  <Mder  of  the  peo- 
pie  came  for  sparing  their  lives. 

From  compassion,  the  people,  in  a  moment,  proceeded  to  rage  and  fury 
against  those  who  had  been  so  hasty  in  the  execution,  and  had  not  left  them 
time  tor  reflection  or  repentance.  They  demanded  that  magistrates  should  be 
nominated  in  the  room  of  Andranadorus  and  Themistus.  They  were  a  long 
time  in  suspense  upon  this  choice.  At  length  some  person  in  the  crowd  of  the 
people  happened  to  name  Epicydes ;  another  immediately  mentioned  Hippo- 
crates. Thost::  two  persons  were  demanded  with  so  much  ardour  bv  the  mul 
titude,  whidi  consisted  of  citizens  and  soldiers,  that  the  senate  could  not  pre- 
vent their  being  created. 

The  new  magistrates  did  not  immediately  discover  the  design  they  had  in 
view  of  reinstating  Syracuse  in  the  interests  of  Hannibal ;  but  they  had  seen 
with  pain  the  measures  which  had  been  taken  before  they  were  in  office.  Foi 
immediately  after  the  re-establishment  of  liberty,  ambassadors  had  been  seii^. 
'.o  Appius,  to  propose  renewing  the  alliance  broken  by  Hienmymus.  He  had 
referred  them  to  Marcellus,  who  was  lately  arrived  in  Sicily  with  an  authority 
superior  to  his  own.  Marcellus,  in  his  turn,  sent  deputies  to  t^ie  magistrates  ot 
Syracuse,  to  treat  of  peace. 

On  arriving  there,  they  found  the  state  of  affairs  much  altered.  Hippocrates 
and  Epicydes,  at  first  by  secret  practices,  aud  afterwards  by  open  complaints, 
had  inspired  the  people  with  great  aversion  to  the  Romans ;  glvii^  out,  that 
designs  were  formed  for  putting  Syracuse  into  their  hands.  The  oebaviour  of 
Appius,  who  had  approacht^d  the  entrance  of  the  port  with  his  fleet,  to  encourage 
the  party  in  the  Roman  interest,  strengthened  those  suspicions  and  accusations 
so  much,  that  the  people  ran  tumultuousi}'  to  prevent  the  Romans  fitom  landing, 
m  case  they  should  have  that  design. 

In  tills  trouble  and  contusion,  it  was  thought  proper  to  summon  the  assembly 
of  the  people.  Opinions  differed  very  much  in  it;  and  the  heat  of  debates 
giving  reason  to  fear  some  sedition,  Apollonides,  one  of  the  principal,  senators, 
hfiade  a  discourse  very  suitable  to  tlie  conjuncture.  He  intimated,*' that  no 
city  was  ever  nearer  its  destruction  or  preservation  than  Syracuse  actually  wai 
at  that  time :  that  if  they  all  with  unanimous  consent  should  join  either  the  Ro  ■ 
rcans  or  Carthaginians,  their  condition  would  be  happy :  that  if  they  were  di- 
-"-^ed,  the  war  would  not  be  more  arduous  nor  more  dangerous  between  the  Ro> 
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mans  and  Citrtfiai^aiis,  than  between  the  Syraciisans  fhemtelves  agfaimt  each 

mner ;  as  both  parties  must  necessarily  have,  within  the  circumference  of  then 
own  walls,  their  own  troops,  armies,  and  generals :  that  it  was  therefore  abso- 
lutely requisite  to  make  their  agreement  and  union  among  themselves  their  able 
care  and  application ;  and  that  to  know  which  of  the  two  aliiancea  was  to  be 
preferred,  was  now  the  most  important  question :  that  for  the  rest,  the  .authority 
of  Hiero,  in  his  opinion,  ought  to  carir  it  against  that  of  Hieronymus ;  and  that 
the  amity  of  the  Romans,'        '  '"    -"^  ' 


§ard  to  the  past.  He  added  a  last  motive,  of  no  little  force,  which  was,  that  in 
eclaring  against  the  Romans,  they  would  have  the  war  immediately  upon  their 
hands ;  whereas,  on  the  side  of  Carthage,  the  danger  was  more  remote.'* 

The  less  passionate  this  discourse  appeared,  the  more  effect  it  had.  it  in^ 
duced  them  to  desire  the  opinion  of  the  several  bodies  of  the  state ;  and  the 
principal  officers  of  the  troops,  as  well  natives  as  foreigners,  were  requested  to 
confer  together.  The  affair  was  long  discussed  with  great  warmth.  At  len^b» 
as  it  appeared  that  there  was  no  present  means  for  supporting  the  war  against 
the  Romans,  a  peace  with  them  was  resolved  on,  and  ambassadors  sent  to  con- 
clude it. 

Some  days  after  this  resolution  had  been  taken,  the  Leontines  sent  to  demand 
aid  of  Syracuse,  for  the  defence  of  their  frontiers*  This  deputation  seemed  to 
come  very  seasonably  for  relieving  the  city  from  a  turbulent,  unruly  multitude, 
and  removing  their  no  less  dangerous  leaders.  Four  thousand  men  were  ordered 
to  march  under  the  command  of  Hippocrates,  of  whom  they  were  glad  to  be 
rid,  and  who  was  not  sorry  himself  for  the  occask>n  they  gave  him  to  embroil 
affairs :  for  he  no  sooner  arrived  upon  the  frontier  of  the  Roman  province,  than 
he  plundered  it,  and  cut  in  pieces  a  body  of  troops  sent  by  Appius  to  its  defence. 
Marcellus  complained  to  the  Syracusans  of  this  act  of  hostility,  and  demanded 
that  this  stranger  should  be  banished  from  Sicily,  with  his  brother  Epicydes, 
who  havii^  repaired  abmit  the  same  time  to  Leontium,  had  endeavoured  to  em- 
broil the  inhabitants  with  the  people  of  Syracuse,  by  exhorting  them  to  resume 
their  liberty  as  well  as  the  Syracusans,  The  city  of  the  Leontines  was  de- 
pendent on  Syracuse,  but  pretended  at  this  time  to  throw  off  the  yoke,  and  to 
act  independently  of  the  Syracusans,  as  an  entirely  free  city.  Hence,  when  the 
S^Tacusans  sent  to  complain  of  the  hostilities  committed  against  the  Romans, 
and  to  demand  the  expulsion  of  the  two  Carthaginian  brothers,  the  Leontines 
replied,  that  they  had  not  empowered  the  Syracusans  to  make  peace  for  diem 
with  the  Romans. 

The  deputies-of  Syracuse  related  to  Marcellus  this  answer  from  the  Leontines, 
who  were  no  longer  at  the  disposal  of  their  city,  and  Wi  him  at  liberty  to  de- 
clare war  against  them,  without  an}r  infraction  of  the  treaty  made  with  therot 
He  marched  ifh mediately  to  Leontitim,  and  made  himseu  master  of  it  at  the 
first  attack.  Hippocrates  and  Epicydes  fled.  All  the  deserters  found  in  the 
place,  to  the  number  of  two  thousand,  were  put  to  the  sword ;  but  as  soon  as  the 
city  was  taken,  all  the  Leontines  and  other  soldiers  were  spared,  and  even  eveiy 
^ thing  taken  from  them  was  restored,  except  what  was  lost  in  tfie  first  tumult  of 
a  city  carried  by  storm. 

Eight  thousand  troops,  sent  by  the  magistrates  of  Syracijse  to  the  aid  of  Mar- 
cellus, met  a  man  on  their  march,  who  gave  them  a  false  account  of  what  had 
passed  at  the  taking  of  Leontium;  exaggerating  with  artful  malice  the  cruelty 
of  the  Romans,  who,  he  falsely  affirmed,  had  put  all  the  inhabitants  to  the  sword, 
as  well  as  the  troops  sent  thither  by  the  Syracusans. 

This  artful  falsehood,  which  they  fully  tielieved,  inspired  them  with  compass 
non  for  their  companions.  They  expressed  their  indignation  by  their  murmurs. 
Hippocrates  and  Epicydes,  who  were  before  well  known  to  these  troops,  ap- 
peared at  the  veiy  instant  of  this  trouble  and  tumult,  and  put  themselves  under 
their  protection^  not  living  any  other  resource.    They  were  received  witii  jo^ 
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tfid  aediinatkiiit.  Hie  feport  soon  reached  the  rear  of  the  anoy,  wheie  the 
commanden,  Dinomenes  and  Sosis  were.  When  they  %>ere  informed  of  the 
caute  of  the  tumult,  they  advanced  hastily,  blamed  the  soldiers  for  fiaviiig  re- 
oeived  Hippocrates  and  EpicTdes,  the  enemies  of  their  country,  and  gave  or- 
den  for  their  being  seized  and  bound.  The  soldiers  opposed  this  with  violent 
menaces ;  and  the  two  generals  sent  expresses  to  Syracuse,  to  inforra  the  senate 
of  what  KmI  passed. 

Hie  amiy,  however,  continued  its  march  toward  Megara ;  and  upon  the  way 
met  a  courier  prepared  by  Hippocrates,  who  was  charged  with  a  letter,  which 
seemed  to  be  wntten  by  the  magistrates  of  Syracuse  to  Marcellus.  They 
praised  him  for  the  slaughter  he  had  made  at  Leontium,  and  exhorted  hrm  to 
treat  all  the  mercenaiy  soldiers  in  the  same  manner,  in  -order  that  Syracuse 
might  at  length  be  restored  to  its  liberty.  The  reading  of  this  forsed  letter  en- 
raged the  mercenaries,  who  composed  nearly  the  whole  of  this  body  of  troops. 
They  were  for  falling  upon  the  few  Syracusans  among  them,  but  were  prevented 
from  that  violence  by  Hippocrates  and  Epicydes ;  not  from  motives  of  pity  ot 
humanity,  but  that  they  might  not  entirely  lose  their  hopes  of  re-entering  Syra- 
cuse. They  sent  a  man  thither,  whom  they  had  gained  by  bribes,  who  related 
the  storming  of  Leontium  conforinable  to  tKe  first  account.  Those  reports  were 
favourably  received  by  the  multitude,  who  cried  out  that  the  gates  should  be  shut 
afainst  the  Romans.  Hippocrates  and  Epicydes  arrived  about  the  same  time  be- 
fore the  city,  which  they  entered,  partly  by  force,  and  partly  by  the  assistance  of 
the  friends  they  had  within  it.  They  killed  the  magistrates,  and  took  possession 
of  the  city.  The  next  day  the  sla  ves  were  made  free,  the  prisoners  set  at  libeily, 
and  Hippocrates  and  Epicydes  elected  into  the  highest  offices,  in  a  tumultuous 
assembly.  Syracuse  in  this  manner,  after  a  short  irradiation  of  liberty,  sunk 
again  into  its  former  slavery. 

SECTION  n. — ^MARCELLUS  BESIEGES  SYRACUSE.      THE  DREADFUL  MACHINES  OF 

ARCHIMEDES,  WHO  IS  KILLED.  r^ 

Affairs  being  in  this  state,  Marcellus  thought  proper  to  quit  the  country  ot 
the  Leontines,  and  advance  toward  Syracuse.  When  be  was  near  it,  he  sent 
deputies  to  inform  the  inhabitants,  that  be  came  to  restore  liberty  to  the  Syra- 
cusans, and  not  with  intent  to  make  war  upon  them.  They  were  not  permitted 
to  enter  the  city.  Hippocrates  and  Epicydes  went  out  to  meet  them  ;  and  hav- 
ing heard  their  proposals,  replied  haughtily,  that  if  the  Romans  intended  to 
besiegt'  their  city,  they  should  soon  be  made  sensible  of  the  difference  between 
attacking  Syracuse  and  attacking  Leontium.  Marcellus  therefore  determined 
to  besiege  the  place  by  sea  and  land  :*  by  land  on  the  side  of  Hexapyla ;  and 
by  sea,  on  that  of  the  quarter  Achradtna,  the  walls  of  which  were  washed  by 
the  waves.! 

He  gave  Appius  the  command  of  the  land  forces,  and  reserved  that  of  the  fleet 
to  himself,  ft  consisted  of  sixty  galleys  of  Bve  benches  of  oars,  which  were 
fclJ  of  soldiers,  armed  with  bows,  slings,  and  darts,  to  clear  the  walls.  There 
were  a  great  number  of  vessels,  laden  with  all  sorts  of  machiues  used  in  attack- 
ing places. 

Tne  Romans  canying  on  their  attacks  at  two  different  places,  Syracuse  was 
ti  great  consternatioi\  and  apprehended  that  nothing  could  resist  so  terrible  a 
power,  and  such  mighty  efforts :  and  it  would  indeed  have  been  impossible  to 
have  resisted  them,  without  the  assistance  of  Archimedes,  whose  wotiderful  in- 
dustiy  was  every  thing  to  the  Syracusans.  He  had  taken  care  to  supply  the 
walls  with  all  things  necessary  to  a  good  defence.  As  soon  as  his  n^acnines 
began  to  play  on  the  land  side,  they  discharged  upon  the  infantry  all  sorts  of 
d^s,  and  stones  of  enormous  weight,  which  were  thrown  with  so  much  noise, 
force,  and  rapidity,  that  nothing  could  oppose  theii  shock.    They  beat  down 

•  The  deicription  of  Syracuse  may  be  seen  in  Book  VIII.  Chap.  2  *?»,ri.  1. 

t  A.  M  87S0     Ant.  J.  C.  214.    Liv.  1.  xxiv.  p.  33  34.     Plut.  in  ManseU  p.  306—307.    Polyb.  1.  via  p 
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and  dai^d  to  piooH  all  before  theiD>  and  occasioned  a  terrible  dborder  in  the 

ranks  of  tbe  besiegers. 

Marcellus  succeeded  nG  better  on  tbe  seaside.  Archimedes  bad  dispoaed 
Lis  machines  in  such  a  manner  as  to  throw  darts  to  an^^  distance.  Though  the 
enemy  lay  far  from  tbe  city,  he  reached  them  with  his  larger  and  more  forci* 
ble  balistae  and  catapuitae.  When  they  overshot  their  mark,  he  had  smaller, 
proportioned  to  the  distance ;  which  threw  the  Romans  into  such  confusion  af 
made  them  incapable  of  attempting  any  thing. 

This  was  not  the  greatest  danger.  Archimedes  bad  placed  loAy  and  strong 
machines  behind  the  walls,  whicTi  suddenly  letting  fall  vast  beams,  with  an  im* 
mense  weieht  at  the  end  of  them,  upon  the  ships,  sunk  them  to  the  bottom.  Be* 
sides  this,  be  caused  an  iron  grapple  to  be  let  down  by  a  chain ;  the  person 
who  guided  the  machine,  havmg  caught  hold  of  the  head  of  a  ship  with  his 
hook,  hy  the  means  of  a  weight  let  down  within  the  walls,  it  was  lifted  up,  and 
set  upon  its  stem,  and  held  so  for  some  time ;  then,  by  lettine  go  the  chain, 
either  by  a  wheel  or  a  pulley,  it  was  let  fall>again  with  its  whole  weight  either 
on  its  head  or  side,  and  often  entirely  sunk.  At  other  times  the  machines, 
dragging  the  ship  toward  the  shore  by  cords  and  hooks,  after  having  made  it 
wbinralK>ut  a  great  while,  dashed  it  to  pieces  against  the  points  of  the  rocks 
which  projected  under  the  walls,  and  thereby  destroyed  all  within  it.  Galleys 
freq[uently,  seized  shud  suspended  in  the  air,  were  whirled  about  with  rapidity, 
exhibiting  a  dreadful  sight  to  the  spectators ;  after  which  they  were  let  fall  into 
tbe  sea,  and  sunk  to  the  bottom,  with  all  that  were  in  them. 

Marc^lushad  prepared^  at^reat  expense,  machines  called  sambucs,  from 
their  resemblance  to  a  musical  instrument  of  that  name.  He  selected  eight 
galleys  of  five  benches  for  that  use,  which  were  joined  together  by  pairs,  the 
oars  being  removed  from  the  sides  of  the  vessels  nexi  each  other.  This  ma- 
chine consisted  of  a  ladder  of  the  breadth  of  four  feet,  which,  when  erect,  was 
of  equal  height  with  the  walls.  It  was  laid  at  length  upon  the  sides  ot  two 
galleys  joined  together,  and  extended  considerably  oeyond  their  beaks ;  upon 
the  masts  of  these  vessels  were  affixed  cords  and  pulleys.  When  it  was  to  work, 
the  cords  were  made  fast  to  the  extremity  of  the  machine,  and  men  upon  the 
poop  drew  it  up  by  the  help  of  the  pulleys ;  others  at  the  head,  assisted  in 
raising  it  with  levers.  Tbe  galleys  afterwards  bein»  advanced  to  the  foot  of  the 
walls,  the  rhachines  were  applied  to  them.  The  bridge  of  the  sambucae  was 
then  let  down,  in  a  similar  manner  to  a  drawbridge,  upon  which  the  besiegers 
passed  to  the  walls  of  the  place  besieged. 

This  machine  had  not  the  expected  effect.  While  it  was  at  a  considerable 
distance  from  the  walls,  Archimedes  discharged  a  stone  upon  it  that  weighed 
from  one  thousand  two  hundred  and  fifty,  to  twelve  thousand  pounds,"*"  then  a 
second,  and  immediately  after  a  third ;  all  which,  striking^  against  it  with  dread- 
ful  force,  beat  down  and  broke  its  supports,  and  gave  the  galleys  upon  which 
it  stood  such  a  shock,  that  they  parted  from  each  other. 

Marcellus,  almost  discouraged,  and  at  a  loss  what  to  do,  retired  as  fast  as 
possible  with  his  galleys,  and  sent  orders  to  his  land-forces  to  do  the  same.  He 
called  also  a  council  of  war,  in  which  it  was  resolved  the  next  day,  before  sun- 
rise, to  endeavour  to  approach  the  walls.  They  were  in  hopes  by  this  means  to 
Bhelter  themselves  from  the  machines,  which,  for  want  of  distance  proportioned 
to  their  force,  would  be  rendered  inefifectual. 

But  Archimedes  had  provided  against  all  contingencies.  He  had  prepared 
machines  long  before,  as  we  have  already  observed,  that  carried  to  all  distances 
a  pruportionate  quantity  of  darts,  and  beams,  which  being  very  short,  required 
less  time  for  preparing  them,  and  were  of  course  more  trequently  discharged. 
He^  bad  besicks  made  small  chasms  or  loop-holes  in  (he  wall  at  little  distances* 
where  he  had  placed  scorpions,!  whicn,  not  carrying  far,  wounded  those  who 
approached,  without  being  perceived  but  by  the  effect. 

*  This  weight  was  computed  at  ten  qamtals.    The  quintal,  which  the  Greeks  called ratXxvTov  was  of  seve- 
re Mciodt.  The  least  weighed  one  hundred  and  twentj-five  pounds ;  the  larifest  more  than  twelve  hnndre<f 
f  The  tcorpions  were  maehioei  umilar  to  cross>bowSi  which  the  ancients  used  to  iiflcharK^e  darts  and  sto*" 
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When  die  Romaiis,  according  to  their  design,  had  rained  the  foot  of  thetraUs, 

and  thought  themselves  very  well  covered,  tbej  founa  themselves  exposed  either 
ito  a  great  number  of  darts,  or  overwhelmed  with  huge  stones,  which  fell  directly 
upon  their  heads ;  there  being  no  part  of  the  wall  which  did  not  continually 
pour  th^t  mortal  hail  upon  them.  This  obliged  them  to  retire.  But  they  were 
no  sooner  removed,  than  a  new  dischai^e  of  oarts  overtook  them  in  their  retreat ; 
so  that  they  lost  great  numbers  of  men,  and  almost  all  their  galleys  were  disabled 
or  beaten  to  pieces,  without  being  able  to  revenge  their  loss  in  the  least  upon  their 
enemies  :  for  Archimedes  had  planted  most  ot  his  machines  in  security  behind 
the  walls ;  and  the  Romans,  says  Plutarch,  repulsed  by  an  infinity  of  wounds, 
without  seeing  the  place  or  hand  from  which  they  came,  seemed  to  fight  in  re- 
ality with  the  gods. 

Marcellus,  though  at  a  loss  what  to  do,  and  not  knowing  how  to  oppose  the  ma« 
chines  of  Archimedes,  could  not  however,  forbear  pleasantries  upon  toem.  "Shall 
we  persist,^'  said  he  to  his  workmen  arid  eneineers, "  in  m'akmg  war  with  this 
Briareus  of  a  geometrician,  who  treats  my  galleys  and  Sambucae  so  rudely  ?  He 
inifinitely  exceeds  the  fabled  giants  with  their  hundred  hands,  in  bis  perpetual 
and  surprising  discharges  upon  us."  Marcellus  had  reason  for  referring  to  Ar- 
chimedes only ;  for  the  Syracusans  were  really  no  more  than  members  ofthe  en- 
gines and  machines  of  that  great  geometrician,  who  was  himself  the  soul  of  all 
Sieir  powers  and  operations.  All  other  arms  were  unemployed ;  for  the  city  at 
that  time  made  use  of  none,  either  defensive  or  offensive,  but  those  of  Archimedes. 

Marcellus  at  length,  perceiving  the  Romans  so  much  intimidated,  that  if  they 
saw  upon  the  walls  only  a  small  cord,  or  the  least  piece  of  wood,  they  would  im-- 
mediateljr  fly,  crying  out,  that  Archimedes  was  going  to  discharge  some  dread 
ful  machine  upon  them,  he  renounced  his  hopes  of  being  able  to  make  a  breach 
in  the  place,  gave  over  his  attacks,  and  turned  the  siege  into  a  blockade.  The 
Romans  conceived  they  had  no  other  resource  than  to  reduce  the  great  number 
of  people  in  the  city  by  famine,  in  cutting  off  all  provisioas  that  might  be  brought 
to  tnem  either  by  sea  or  land.  During  the  eight  months  which  they  besieged  uie 
city,  there  were  no  kinds  of  stratagem  which  they  did  not  invent,  nor  any  ac- 
tions of  valour  left  untried,  except  the  assault,  which  they  never  dared  to  attenipt 
again.  So  much  force,  upon  some  occasions,  have  a  single  man,  and  a  single 
science,  when  riehtly  applied.  Had  Syracuse  been  deprived  of  the  single  aid 
of  Archimedes,  the  great  strength  ofthe  Roman  arms  must  inevitably  have  taken 
the  city  ;  his  presence  alone  arrested  and  disconcerted  all  their  designs. 

We  here  see,  which  I  cannot  repeat  too  often,  how  much  interest  princes  have 
in  protecting  arts,  favouring  the  learned,  encouraging  academies  of  science  by 
honourable  distinctions  and  actual  rewards,  which  never  ruin  or  impoverish  a 
state.  I  say  nothing  in  this  place  ofthe  birth  and  nobility  of  Archimedes  ;  he 
was  not  indebted  to  them  for  the  happiness  of  his  genius,  and  profound  know- 
ledge :  I  consider  him  only  as  a  learned  roan,  and  an  excellent  geometrician 
What  a  loss  Syracuse  would  have  sustained,  if,  to  save  a  small  expense  and  pen- 
sion, such  a  man  had  been  abandoned  to  inaction  and  obscurity !  Hiero  was  far 
from  such  a  conduct.  He  knew  all  the  value  of  our  geometrician  ;  and  it  is 
no  vulgar  merit  in  a  prince,  to  understand  that  of  other  men.  He  placed  it  ia 
honour  ;  he  made  it  useful ;  and  did  not  stay  till  occasion  or  necessity  obliged 
him  to  do  so  ;  which  would  have  been  too  late.  By  a  wise  foresight,  the  true 
character  of  a  great  prince  and  a  great  minister,  in  the  very  arms  of  peace,  be 
provided  all  that  was  necessary  for  supporting  a  siege,  and  making  war  with  suc- 
cess ;*  though  at  that  time  there  was  no  appearance  of  any  thing  to  be  appre- 
hended from  the  Romans,  with  whom  Syracuse  was  allied  in  the  strictest  man- 
ner. Hence  were  seen  to  arise  in  an  instant,  as  out  of  the  earth,  an  incredible 
number  of  machines  of  every  kind  and  size,  the  \ery  sjght  of  which  was  suffi- 
cient to  strike  armies  with  terror  and  confusion. 


*  In  pace,  ut  sapiens,  aptarit  idonea  bello.-x-Horat. 
And  wite  in  peace,  pi^paxcd  the  tirai«  of  w^^r 
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There  Is,  amoin^  these  machines,  of  which  we  can  scarcely  conceive  the  ef-" 
fects,  what  might  tempt  us  to  call  their  reality  m  question,  if  it  were  allowable 
to  doubt  the  evidence  cf  writers,  such,  fomnstance,  as  Polybius,  an  almost  co- 
temporary  author,  who  treated  of  facts  entirely  recent,  and  such  as  were  well 
known  to  all  the  world.  But  bow  can  we  refuse  our  consent  to  the  united  au- 
thority of  Greek  and  Roman  historians,  in  regard  to  circumstances  of  which 
whole  armies  were  witnesses  in  experiencing  the  effects,  and  which  had  so  great 
an  influence  in  the  events  of  the  war  ?  What  passed  in  this  siege  of  Syracuse 
shows  how  high  the  ancients  had  carried  their  genius  dnd  art  in  besieging  and 
supporting  sieges.  Our  artilleiy,  which  so  perfectly  imitates  thunder,  has  not 
more  effect  than  the  engines  of  Archimedes,  if  they  have  so  much. 

A  burning  glass  is  spoken  of,  h^  means  of  which  Archimedes  is  said  to  have 
burnt  part  of  the  Roman  fleet,  ft  must  have  been  an  extraordinary  invention ; 
but  as  no  ancient  author  mentions  it,  it  is  no  doubt  a  modern  tradition  without 
dLoy  foundatiop.  Burning-glasses  were  known  to  antiquity,  but  not  of  that  kind^ 
which  indeed  seemed  impracticable. 

Afler  Marcellus  had  resolved  to  confine  himself  to  the  blockade  of  Syracuse, 
he  left  Appius  before  the  place  with  two  thirds  of  the  army,  advanced  with  the 
other  into  the  island,  and  brought  over  some  cities  to  the  Roman  interest.* 

At  the  same  time,  Himilcon,  general  of  the  Carthaginians,  arrived  in  Sicily 
with  a  great  army,  in  hopes  of  reconquering  it,  and  expelling  the  Romans. 

Hippocrates  left  Syracuse  with  ten  thousand  foot  and  five  hundred  horse  to 
join  him ,  and  carry  on  the  war  in  concert  against  Marcellus.  Epicydes  remained 
in  the  city,  to  command  there  during  the  blockade. 

The  fleets  of  the  two  states  ap])eared  at  the  same  time  on  the  coast  of  Sicily , 
but  that  of  the  Carthaginians,  seeing  itself  weaker  than  the  other,  was  afraid  to 
venture  a  battle,  and  soon  sailed  back  to  Carthage. 

Marcellus  had  continued  ei^t  months  before  Syracuse,  with  Appius,  when  the 
year -of  his  consulship  expired.  Livy  places  the  escpedition  of  Marcellus  in 
Sicily,  and  his  victory  over  Hippocrates  in  this  year,  which  must  have  been  the 
second  of  the  siege.  And  indeed,  Livy  has  given  us  no  account  of  this  second 
year,  because  he  had  assigned  to  the  first  the  transactions  of  the  isecond ;  for  it 
is  highly  improbable  that  nothing  memorable  occurred  in  it. 

Marcellus  therefore  emplojred  a  ffreat  part  of  the  second  year  of  the  siege 
in  several  expeditions  into  Sicily.  In  his  return  from  Agrigentum,  upon  which 
tie  had  made  an  unsuccessful  attempt,  he  came  up  with  me  army  of  Hippo- 
crates^ which  he  defeated,  and  killed  above  eight  thousand  men.  This  advan- 
tage kept  those  in  their  duty  who  had  entertained  thoughts  of  going  over  to  the 
Carthaginians.  After  gainii^  this  \ictory,  he  returned  ag'ainst  Syracuse,  and 
having  dismissed  Appius  for  Rome,  who  went  thither  to  demand  the  consulship, 
he  put  Crispinus  in  his  place. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  third  campaign,  Marcellus,  almost  absolutely  des- 
pairing of  being  aole  to  take  Syracuse,  either  by  force,  because  Archimedes 
continually  opposed  hinrwith  invincible  obstacles,  or  famine,  as  the  Cartha- 
ginian  fleet,  which  vias  returned  more  numerous  than  before,  esfsily  threw  in 
convoys,  deliberated  whether  he  should  continue  before  Syracuse  to  push  the 
siege,  or  turn  his  endeavours  against  Agrigentum.  But,  before  he  came  to  a 
final  determination,  he  thought  it  proper  to  try  whether  be  could  make  himself 
master  of  Syracuse  by  some  secret  intelligence.  There  were  many  Syracusans 
in  his  camp,  who  had  taken  refuge  there  in  the  beginning  of  the  troubles..  A 
slave  of  one  of  these  secretly  carried  on  an  intrigue,  in  which  eighty  of  the  prin- 
cipal persons  of  the  city  engaged,  who  came  in  companies  to  consult  with  him 
in  his  camp,  concealed  in  barks  under  the  nets  of  fishermen.  The  conspiracy. 
was  upon  the  point  of  taking  effect,  when  a  person  named  Attalus,  in  resent- 
ment for  not  having  been  admitted  into  it,  discovered  the  whole  to  Epicydes, 
who  put  all  the  conspirators  to  death.t  __^_______ 

*  A.  M.  3791.  Ant  J.  C.  313.  Lir.  1.  %xiv,  n.  35, 36. 
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Thb  <aterwh<  htTinr  miscaiTied  in  this  manner,  MarceHos  fixmd  hin&elf 
mnew  difficuUies.  Nothing emplojed  his  thoughts  hut  the  grief  and  shame  of 
raising  a  siege^aAer  havine  consun^d  so  much  time,  and  susta fried  the  loss  of 
so  manjr  men  and  ships.  An  accident  supplied  him  with  a  resource,  and  garc^ 
new  life  to  his  hopes.  Some  Roman  vessels  had  taken  one  Damippus,  whom 
Epicjdes  had  sent  to  negotiate  with  Philip,  king  of  Macedon.  The  Syracusans 
eipressed  a  great  desire  to  ransom  this  man,  and  Marcelius  was  not  averse  to  it. 
A  place  near  the  port  Trogilus  was  agreed  on  for  the  conferences  concerning  the 
ransom  of  the  prisoner.  As  the  deputies  went  thither  several  times,  it  came 
into  a  Roman  soldier's  thoughts  to  consider  the  wall  with  attention.  After  hav* 
ing  counted  thestones,  and  examinedwith  his  eye  the  measure  of  each  of  them, 
upon  a  calculation  of  the  height  of  the  wall, he  found  it  to  be  much  lower  than 
it  was  believed,  and  concluded,  that  with  ladders  of  a  moderate  size  it  miglit 
be  easily  scaled.  Without  loss  of  time,  he  related  the  whole  to  Marcelius.  The 
g[eneral  is  not  always  the  only  wise  man  in  an  army :  a  private  soldier  may  some* 
times  furnish  him  with  important  hints.  Marcelius  did  not  neglect  this  advice, 
and  assured  him  of  its  reality  with  his  own  eyes.    Having  caused  ladder?  to  be 

{)repared.  he  took  thei>pportunity  of  a  festival  which  the  Syracusans  celebrated 
or  tnree  aays  in  honour  of  Diana,  during  which  the  inhabitants  gave  themselves 
up  entirely  to  rejoicing  and  mirth.  At  the  time  of  night  when  he  conoeived 
that  the  Syracusans,  after  their  debauch,  bc^an  to  grow  drowsy  and  fall  asleep. 
be  ordered  a  thousand  chosen  troops  to  advance  in  profound  silence,  with  their 
ladders  to  the  wall.  When  they  had  got  to  the  top  without  noise  or  tumult,  the 
others,  encouraged  by  the  boldness  and  success  of  th^ir  leaders,  followed.  These 
thousands  soldiers,  taking  advantage  of  the  enemy's  stillness,  who  were  either 
drunk  or  asleep,  soon  scaled  the  wall.  Having  thrown  down  the  great  gate  of 
Hexapylum,  they  took  the  quarter  of  the  city  called  Epipolis. 

It  was  then  no  longer  time  to  deceive,  but  to  terrify  the  enemy.  The  Syra- 
cusans, awakened  by  the^oLse,  began  to  rouse  and  prepare  for  action.  Mar- 
celius made  all  his  trumpets  sound  together,  which  so  frightened  and  alarmed 
them,  that  all  the  inhabitants  fled,  believing  every  quarter  of  the  city  in  pos- 
session of  the  enemy.  The  strongest  and  best  part,  however,  called  Achradina 
was  not  yet  taken,  oecause  separated  by  its  walls  from  the  rest  of  the  city. 

Marcelius  at  daybreak  entered  Villanova,  or  the  new  city,*  by  the  quarter 
called  Tyche.  Epicjdes,  having  immediately  drawn  up  some  troops,  which  be 
had  in  the  isle  adjoining  to  Achradina,  marched  against  Marcelius ;  but  finding 
him  stronger  and  better  attended  than  he  expected,  after  a  slight  skirmish,  he 
shut  himself  up  in  the  quarter  Achradina. 

All  the  captains  and  officers  with  Marcelius  congratulated  him  upon  his  ex- 
traordinary success.  For  himself,  when  he  had  considered  from  an  eminence 
the  lofliness,  beauty,  and  extent  of  that  city,  he  is  said  to  have  shed  tears,  and 
to  have  deplored  the  unhappy  condition  it  was  on  the  point  of  experiencing 
•  He  called  to  mind  two  powerful  Athenian  fleets  which  had  been  sunk  before 
this  city,  and  the  two  numerous  armies  cut  to  pieces,  with  the  illustrious  generals 
who  commanded  them ;  the  many  wars  sustained  with  so  much  valour  against 
the  Carthaginians :  the  many  famous  tyrants  and  potent  kings,  Hiero  particu- 
larly, whose  memory  was  still  recent,  who  had  signalized  himself  by  so  many 
royal  virtues,  and  still  more  by  tl^  important  services  he  had  rendered  the  Ro- 
man people,  whose  interests-had  auways  been  as  dear  to  him  as  his  own.  Moved 
by  that  reflection,  he  believed  it  incumbent  upon  him,  before  he  attacked  Achra- 
dina, to  send  to  the  besieged  to  exhort  them  to  surrender  voluntarily,  and  pre- 
vent the  ruin  of  their  city.    His  remonstrances  and  exhortations  were  in  vain. 

To  prevent  interruption  by  his  rear,  he  then  attacked  a  fort  called  Euryelus, 
which  lay  at  the  bottom  of  the  new  town,  and  commandedthe  whole  countiy  on 
the  land  side.  After  having  carried  it,  he  turned  all  h  is  efforts  against  Achradina. 


•  Th«  new  city,  or  Neapoli^  was  called  Epipolit.  and  In  the  latter  timei  had  been  taken  into  tba  ektr, 
*«  nifrowideC  with  waUi.        <  ~  ' 
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with  die  Sicilians,  having^  placed  and  fortified  his  camp  near  the  ffreat  gate, 
and  ffiving  the  sieoal  to  those  who  were  in  .possession  of  Achradina,  attacked 
the  dd  camp  of  the  Romans,  in  which  Crispinus  commanded.  £picYdes  at  the 
same  time  made  a  sprtie  upon  the  posts  of  MarcellaSi  Neither  of  toese  enter* 
prisiss  was  successful.  Hippocrates  was  vigorously  repulsed  by  Crispinus,  who 
t)ursued  him  as  far  as  his  mtrenchments,  and  Marceflus  obliged  Ebicydes  to 
shut  himself  up  in  Achradina.  As  it  was  the  autumn,  there  happened  a  plague, 
which  killed  great  numbers  in  the  ei*jy  and  still  more  in  the  Koman  and  Car- 
thaginian camps.  The  distemper  was  not  extensive  at  first,  and  proceeded 
only  from  the  oad  air  and  season ;  but  afterwards,  the  eommunication  with  the 
infected,  and  even  the  care  taken  of  them,  spread  Uie  contagion ;  from  whence 
it  happened,  that  some,  neglected  and  absolutely  abandoned,  died  of  the  vio- 
lence of  the  malady,  and  others  received  help,  which  became  fatal  to  those 
who  brought  it.  Death,  and  the  sight  of  the  unouried  corpses,continually  pre- 
sented a  mournful  object  to  those  who  were  living.  Nothing  was  heard,  night 
and  day,  but  e^roans  and  lamentations.  At  length,  their  beiru:  accustomed  to  the 
evil  had  hardened  their  hearfa  to  such  a  degree,  and  so  lar  extinguished  all 
sense  of  compassion  in  them,  that  they  not  only  ceased  to  grieve  for  the  dead, 
but  left  them  without  interment.  Nothing  was  to  be  seen  every  where  but 
dead  bodies,  exposed  to  the  view  of  those  who  expected  the  same  fate.  The 
Carthaginians  suffered  much  more  from  it  than  the  others^  As  they  had  no 
place  to  retire  to,  they  almost  all  perished,  with  their  generals  Hippocrates  and 
Himilcon.  MarceUus,  fnnn  the  breakins'  out  of  the  disease,  had  brought  his 
soldiecs  into  the  city,  where  the  roo6  and  shade  were  of  great  relief  to  them : 
he  lost,  however,  no  inconsiderable  number  of  men. 

Bomilcar,  who  commanded  the  Carthaginian  fieet,  and  had  made  a  second 
yoyafi^e  to  Carthage  to  bring  back  reinforcements^  returned  with  one  hundred 
and  tnirty  ships,  and  seven  hundred  transports.  He  vms  prevented  by  contraiy 
winds  from  doubling  the  cape  of  Pachynus.  Epicydes,  who  feared  that  if  those 
winds  continued,  this  fleet  might  become  discouraged  and  return  to  Africa,  left 
Achradina  to  the  care  of  the  generals  of  the  mercenary  troops,  and  went  to 
Bomilcar,  whom  he  persuaded  to  try  the  event  of  a  naval  battle.  MarceUus, 
seeing  the  troops  of  the  Sicilians  increase  every  day,  and  that  H  he  delayed, 
and  suffered  himself  to  be  shut  up  in  Syracuse,  he  should  be  very  much  pressed 
at  the  same  time  both  by  sea  and  land,  resolved,  though  not  strong  in  ^ips,  to 
oppose  the  passage  of  the  Carthaginian  fleet.  As  soon  as  the  high  winds  abated, 
Bomilcar  stood  to  sea  in  order  to  double  the  cape  ;  but  when  he  saw  the  Ro- 
man ships  advance  toward  him  in  good  order,  ^e  on  a  sudden,  for  what  reason 
is  not  stated,  took  to  flight,  sent  oraers  -to  the  transports  to  regain  Africa,  and 
retired  to  Tarentum.  Epicydes,  who  had  been  disappointed  in  such  great 
hopes,  and  was  apprehensive  of  returning  to  a  city  already  half  taken,  made 
sail  for  Agrigentum,  rather  with  design  to  wait  the  event  of  the  siege  in  that 
place,  than  to  make  an^  new  attempt  from  thence. 

When  it  was  known  in  the  camp  of  the  Sicilians,  that  Epicydes  had  quitted 
Syracuse,  and  the.  Carthaginians  Sicily,  they  sent  deputies  to  MarceUus,  after 
havii^  sounded  the  dispositions  of  the  besieged,  to  treat  of  the  conditions  upon 
which  Syracuse  should  surrender.  It  was  readily  agreed  to  on  both  sides,  that 
what  had  appertained  to  the  kings  should  appertain  to  the  Romans ;  that  the 
Sicilians  should  retain  alt  the  rest,  with  their  laws  and  liberty.  After  these  pre- 
liminaries they  demanded  a  conference  with  those  whom  Epicydes  had  charged 
with  the  government  in  his  absence.  They  told  them  that  they  had  been  sent 
by  the  a^rmy  to  MarceUus,  and  the  inhabitants  of  Syracuse,  in  order  that  all  the 
Sicilians,  as  well  within  as  without  the  city,  mi^ht  have  the  same  fate,  and  that 
no  separate  convention  might  Jbe  made.  Having  been  permitted  to  enter  the 
city,  and  to  confer  with  their  friends  and  relations,  after,  naving  informed  them 
of  what  they  had  already  agreed  with  MarceUus,  and  giving  them  assurances 
that  their  lives  would  be  saf^,  they  persuaded  them  tojbegin  by  removing  th* 
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tfane  gorenon  whom  Epkjdes  had  left  in  his  pl»ee ;  wUdi  n^  immediately 
put  in  eiecution. 

After  which,  having  assembled  the  people,'  they  represented,  *^  that  for 
whatever  miseries  they  had  suffered  till  tnen,or  should  sufier  from  thenceforth, 
they  ought  not  to  accuse  fortune,  as  it  depended  upon  themselves  alone  to  put 
an  end  to  them  :  that  if  the  Romans  had  undertaken  the  siege  of  Syracuse,  it 
was  out  of  affection,  not  enmity,  to  the  Syracusans  :  that  it  was  not  till  after 
tb^  had  been  apprized  of  the  oppressions  they  suffered  from  Hippocrates  and 
Cpicydes,  those  ambitious  agents  of  Hannibal,  and  afterwards  of  Hieronymus, 
diat  they  had  taken  arms  ami  b^un  the  sr^e  of  the  city,  not  to  ruin  it,  but  to 
destio>[  its  tjrrants ;  that  as  Hippocrates  was  dead,  Epicydes  no  loiter  in  Syra- 
cuse, his  lieutenants  slain,  and  tne  Carthaginians  dispossessed  of  Sicily,  both  by 
tea  and  land,  what  reason  could  the  Romans  now  have  for  not  inclining  as  much 
to  preserve  Syracuse,  as  if  Hiero,  the  sole  example  of  fai&  to  them, were  still 
alive  ?  That  neither  the  city  nor  the  inhabitants  had  sny  thing  to  fear  but  for 
themselves,  if  they  suffered  the  occasion  of  renewing  their  amity  with  the  Ro* 
mans  to  pass :  that  they  never  had  so  favourable  an  opportunity  as  the  present, 
being  just  delivered  m>m  the  violent  eovemmefat  of  their  grants  ;  and  that  the 
first  use  they  should  make  of  their  liberty,  was  to  return  to  their  duty. " 

This  discourse  was  perfectly  well  received  by  all.  It  was,  however,  judged 
proper  to  create  new  magistrates  before  the  nomination  of  deputies ;  the  latter 
of  whom  were  chosen  from  amot^  the  former.  The  deputy  who  spoke  in  their 
name,  and  who  was  instructed  solely  to  use  his  utmost  endeavours  that  Syra- 
cuse might  not  be  destroyed,  addressed  himself  to  Marcellus  to  this  effect :  **  It 
was  not  the  people  of  Syracuse  who  first  broke  the  alliance,  and  declared  war 
aeainst  you,  but  Hieronymus,  less  criminal  still  to  Rome  than  to  bis  country;  and 
afterwards,  when  the  peace  was  restored  by  his  death,  it  was  not  any  Syra- 
cusans that  infringed  it,  but  the  tyrant's  instruments,  Hippocrates  and  Epicycles. 
They  were  the  enemies  who  made  war  against  you,  after  having  made  us  slaves, 
either  by  violence,  or  fraud  and  perfidy :  and  it  cannot  be  said  that  we  have 
had  any  times  of  liberty,  that  have  not  also  been  times  of  peace  with  you.  At 

E resent,  as  soon  as  we  oecome  masters  of  ourselves,  by  the  death  of  those  i^o 
eld  Sicily  in  subjection,  we  come  the  veiy  instant  to  deliver  up  to  you  our 
arms,  our  persons,  our  walls,  and  our  city,  determined  not  to  refuse  any  con- 
ditions you  shall  think  fit  to  impose.  For  the  rest,"  continued  he,  addressing 
himself  to  Marcellus,  "  your  interest  is  as  much  concerned  as  ours.  The  gods 
have  granted  you  the  ^lory  of  having  taken  the  finest  and  most  illustrious  city 
possessed  by  the  Greeks.  All  we  have  ever  achieved  either  by  sea  or  land, 
augments  and  adorns  your  triumph.  Fame  is  not  sufficient  to  make  known 
the  greatness  and  strength  of  the  city  you  have  taken  ;  posterity  can  judge  of 
them  only  by  its  own  eyes.  It  is  necessary  that  we  should  show  to  all  travel- 
lers, from  whatever  part  of  the  universe  they  come,  sometimes  the  trophies  we 
have  obtained  from  the  Athenians  and  Carthaginians,  and  sometimes  those  you 
'  have  acquired  from  us ;  and  that  Syracuse,  thus  placed  for  ever  under  the  pro- 
,  tectionof  Marcellus,  may  be  a  lasting,  an  eternal  monument  of  the  valour  and 
clemency  of  him  who  took  and  preserved  it.  It  is  unjust,  th^t  the  remem- 
brance of  Hieronymus  should  have  more  weight  with  you  than  that  of  Hiero 
The  latter  was  much  lone^er  your  friend  than  the  former  was  your  enemy. 
Permit  me  to  say  that  you  nave  experienced  the  amit^  of  Hiero ;  but  the  foolish 
enterprises  of  Hieronymus  have  fallen  solely  upon  his  own  head.'* 

The  difficulty  was  not  to  obtain  what  they  demanded  from  Marcellus,  but  to 
preserve  tranquillity  and  union  among  those  in  the  city.  The  deserters,  con- 
vinced that  they  should  be  delivered  up  to  the  Romans^  inspired  the  foreign 
soldiers  with  the  same  fear.  Both  the  one  and  the  other  having  therefore  taken 
arms,  while  the  deputies  were  still  in  the  camp  of  Marcellus,  they  began  by 
cutting  the  throats  of  the  magbtrates  newly  elected ;  and  dispersing  themselves 
00  all  sides,  they  put  all  whom  they  met  totlie  sword,  and  plundered  whatever 
fell  in  their  way.  That  they  might  not  be  without  leaders,  they  appointed  six 
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offioen,  Hivee  to  command  lo  Achradina,  and  three  in  the  isle.    The  tumult 

being  at  lei^th  appeased,  the  foreign  troops  were  informed  from  all  hands,  that 
it  was  concluded  with  the  Romans,  that  their  case  should  be  entirely  distinc: 
from  that  of  the  deserters.  At  the  same  moment,  the  deputies  sent  to  Slarcellus 
arrived,  who  fully  undeceived  them. 

Amoi^  those  who  commanded  in  Syracuse,  there  was  a  Spaniard  named 
Mercius,  whom  thej  found  means  to  corrupt.  He  gave  up  the  eate  near  the 
fountain  Arethusa,  to  soldiers  sent  by  Marcellus  in  the  night  to  take  possession 
of  Jt.  At  daybreak  the  next  morning,  Marcellus  made  a  false  attack  at  Achra- 
dina,  to  draw  all  the  forces  of  the  citadel  and  the  isle  adjoining  to  it,  to  that  side, 
and  to  facilitate  the  throwing  some  troops  into  the  isle,  which  would  be  un- 
guarded, by  some  vessels  he  had  prepared.  Every  thine  succeeded  according 
to  his  plan.  The  soldiers,  whom  those  vessels  had  landed  in  the  isle,  finding 
altpost  all  the  posts  abandoned,  and  the  gates  by  which  the  garrison  of  the  cita- 
del had  marched  out  against  Marcellus  still  open,  took  possession  of  them  after 
a  sli^t  encounter.  Marcellus,  having  received  advice  that  he  was  master  of 
the  isle,  and  a  part  of  Achradina,  and,  that  Mercius,  with  the  body  under  his 
command,  had  joined  his  troops,  ordered  a  retreat  to  be  sounded,  that  the  trea- 
sures of  the  kings  might  not  be  plundered.  They  did  not  amount  to  as  much 
as  was  imagined. 

The  deserters  having  escaped  by  a  passage  expressly  left  open  for  them,  the 
Syracusans  opened  all  their  gates  to  Marcellus,  and  sent  deputies  to  him  with 
instructions  to  demand  nothing  farther  from  him  than  the  preservation  of  the  lives 
of  themselves  and  children.  Marcellus  having  assembled  his  council,  and  spme 
Syracusans  who  were  in  his  camp,  gave  his  answer  to  the  deputies  in  their  pre- 
sence :  *'  that  Hiero  for  fifty  years  had  not  done  the  Roman  people  more  good, 
than  those  who  have  been  masters  of  Syracuse  some  years  past  had  intended  to 
do  them  harm ;  but  that  their  ill-will  had  fallen  upon  their  own  heads,  and  that 
they  had  punished  themselves  for  their  violation  of  treaties,  in  a  more  severe 
manner  than  the  Romans  could  have  desired :  4hat  he  had  besieged  Syracuse 
during  three  years,  not  that  the  Roman  people  might  reduce  it  to  slavenr,  hut 
to  prevent  the  chiefs  of  the  revolters  from  contmuing  their  expression  r  tnat  he 
had  undergone  many  fatigues  and  dangers  in  so  long  a  siege ;  but  that  he  thought 
he  had  made  himself  am^^le  amends  by  the  glor^  of  having  taken  that  city,  and 
the  satisfaction  of  having  saved  it  from  the  entire  ruin  it  seemed  to  deserve." 

After  having  placed  a  guard  upon  the  treasury,  and  safeguards  in  the  houses 
of  the  Syracusans  who  had  withdrawn  into  his  camp,  he  abandoned  the  city  to 
be  plundered  by  his  troops.  It  is  reported,  that  the  riches  which  were  pillaged 
in  Syracuse  at  this  time,  e^eeded  all  that  could  have  been  expected  at  the  tak- 
ing of  Carthage  itself. 

An  unhappy  accident  interrupted  the  joy  of  Marcellus,  and  gave  him  a  very 
sensible  affliction.  Archimedes,  at  a  time  when  all  things  were  in  confusion  at  * 
Syracuse,  shut  up  in  his  closet  like  a  man  of  another  world,  who  had  no  regard 
for  what  passed  in  this,  was  intent  upon  the  study  of  some  geometrical  figure ; 
and  not  only  his  eyes,  but,  the  whole  faculties  of  his  soul  were  so  engaged  in 
this  contemplation,  that  he  had  neither  heard  the  tumult  of  the  Romans,  univer- 
sally busy  in  plundering,  nor  the  report  of  the"  city's  being  taken.  A  soldier 
came  suddenly  in  upon  him,  and  ordered  him  to  follow  him  to  Marcellus.  Ar* 
chimedes  desired  him  to  stay  a  moment,  till  he  had  solved  his  problem,  and  finr 
ished  the  demonstration  of  it.  The  soldier,  who  regarded  neither  his  problem 
nor  the  demonstration,  enraged  at  this  delay,  drew  his  sword  and  killed  him. 
Marcelhis  was  exceedii^ly  afflicted  when  he  heard  the  news  of  his  death.  Not 
being  able  to  restore  him  to  life,  of  which  he  would  have  been  very  glad,  he 
applied  himself  to  honour  his  memory  to  the  utmost  of  his  power.  He  made 
a  ailigcnt  search  after  all  his  relations,  treated  them  with  great  distinction,  and 
eranted  them  peculiar  privileges*  As  for  Archimedes,  he  caused  his  funeral  to 
Det^elebrated  in  the  most  solemn  manner,  and  erected  a  monument  to  him  amoiig 
the  gieat  .persons  who  had  distiDguished  themselves  most  at  Syracuee. 
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ARTICLE  IlL 

IBBIDOlfEirT  OP  THE  HISTORY  OF  SYRACU8S 
SECTION  I. — TOMB  OF  ARCMIlfEDES  DISCOVERED  BT  CICERO. 

AmcBiifEDES,  in  his  will,  had  desired  his  relations  and  friends  ip  put  no  otha 
cphaph  on  his  tomb,  aAer  his  death,  than  a  cylinder  circumscribed  by  a  sphere, 
•nd  to^note  below  them  the  relation  which  those  two  solids,  the  thing  containing, 
and  the  contained,  have  to  each  other.  He  m^ht  have  filled  up  the  bases  of 
the  columns  of  bis  tomb  with  relievos,  wherein  the  whole  history  of  the  si^ 
Of  Syracuse  might  have  been  carved,  and  himself  appearing  like  another  Ju« 
piter  thundering  upon  the  Romans;  but, he  set  an  innnitely  higher  value  upon 
B  discoveiy.  a  geometrical  demonstration,  than  upon  all  the  so-much  celebrated 
machines  ot  his  invention. 

Hence  he  chose  rather  to  do  himself  honour  with  posterity,  by  the  discoveiy 
he  had  made  of  the  relation  of  a  sphere  to  a  cylinder  of  the  same  base  and 
height ;  which  is  as  two  to  three. 

The  Syracusans,  who  had  been  in  former  times  so  fond  of  the  sciences,  did 
Dot  long  retain  the  esteem  and  gratitude  they  owed  a  man  who  had  ddne  So  much 
honour  to  their  city.  Less  than  one  hundred  and  forty  years  after,  Archimedes 
was  80  perfectly  foigotten  by  his  citizens,  notwithstanding  the  great  services  he 
had  dcHie  them,  that  they  denied  his  having  been  buried  at  Syracuse.  It  is  from 
Cicero  we  have  this  circumstance. 

At  the  time  when  he  was  qusstor  in  Sicily,  his  curiosity  induced  him  to  make 
a  search  after  the  tomb  of  Archimedes  ;*  a  curiosity  that  became  a  man  of  Ci 
ceio's  genius,  and  which  merits  the  imitation  of  all  who  travel.  The  Syracu  • 
sans  assured  him  that  his  search  would  be  to  no  purpose,  and  that  there  was  no 
such  monument  among  them.  Cicero  pitied  their  ignorance,  which  only  served 
to  increase  his  desire  of  making  that  discovery.  At  length,  after  several  fruit- 
less attempts,  he  perceived,  without  the  gate  of  the  city, facing  Aerigentum. 
araon?  a  great  number  of  tombs  in  that  place,  a  pillar  almost  entirely  coverea 
with  thorns  and  brambles,  through  which  ne  could  discern  the  figure  of  a  sphere 
and  cylinder.  Those  who  have  any  taste  for  antiquities  may  easily  conceive 
the  joy  of  Cicero  upon  this  occasion.  He  cried  out,  "  that  be  had  found  what 
he  looked  for."t  The  place  was  immediately  ordered  to  be  cleared,  when  they 
saw  the  inscription  still  legible,  though  part  of  the  lines  were  obliterated  by 
time :  so  that,  savs  Cicero,  in  concludii^  his  account,  the  greatest  city  of  Greece, 
and  most  flourisning  of  old  in  the  studies  of  science,  would  not  have  known  the 
treasure  it  possessed,  if  a  man,  born  in  a  countiy  considered  almost  as  barba- 
rous, had  not  discovered  for  it  the  tomb  of  its  citizen,  so  highly  distinguished  by 
force  and  penetration  of  mind.| 

We  are  obliged  to  Cicero  for  havii^  left  us  this  curious  and  elegant  account ; 
but  we  cannot  easily  pardon  him  the  contemptuous  manner  in  which  he  speaks 
at  first  of  Archimedes.  It  is  in  the  beginning,  where,  intending  to  compare  tne  un- 
happy life  of  Dionysius  the  tyrant,  with  the  felicity  of  one  passed  in  sober  virtue, 
and  abounding  with  wisdom,  he  says,  *'  1  will  not  compare  the  lives  of  a  Plato  or 
an  Archttas,  persons  of  consummate  learning  and  wisdom,  with  that  of  Dionysius, 
the  most  horrid,  the  most  miserable,  and  the  most  detestable  that  can  be  ima- 
gined. I  shall  have  recourse  to  a  man  of  his  own  city,  a  little,  obscure  per- 
son, who  lived  many  years  after  him;  I  shall  produce  him  from  bis  dust,§  and 
bring  bim  into  view  with  his  rule  and  compasses  in  his  hand.'*||  Not  to  men- 
tion the  birth  of  Archimedes,  whose  greatness  was  of  a  different  class,  the  great- 


•  Cic.  Tusc.  Q,u»flt.  I.  r.  n.  64. 66^  ^  t.  'Kwfipeiit  io  Tcrb.  Avchiin. 

X  Ita  nobiliuima  Greceie  civitts*  quondam  rtto  ctiam  doetiesima,  tai  ci?is  anius  acutissiml  moBomen- 
tarn  igoaranet,  nisi  ab  homine  Arpinate  didicisaet 

^  He  means  the  dust  used  by  geometricians. 

T  Non  ergo  j»m  cum  faujus  vita,  qqa  tetrius.  miserius.  deteaUbilkitf  excontare  oikij  peniim*  PJatonb  airt 
ArchttaB  riUm  compwabo,  doctonim  bomiouro  et  plana  gaplentom.    £x  eadem  wbe  JtumiUm  £[ijm»mc%0 

M»  •  fvlTwrt  •%  rOio  •zeifabo,  qtit  multit  aiiaif  pott  fulf,  Afehiowden. 
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est  geotnetrician  of  aotiquitj,  whose  sublime  discoveries  have  m  all  am  been 
the  admiration  of  the  learned,  should  Cicero  have  treated  this  man  as  little  and 
obsure,  as  a  common  artificer  employed  in  making  machines,  unless  it  be,  per 
haps,  because  the  Romans,  with  whom  a  taste  for  geometry,  and  such  specula- 
tive sciences,  never  gained  much  ground,  esteemed  nothing  great  but  what  r» 
lated  to  government  and  policy  ? 

-  **  OralHfnt  caiuas  melios,  ecplique  mealtia  • 

,  Descrihcnt  radio,  et  turgen  la  sidcra  dicent: 

Tu  regere  impcHo  f  opulos,  Romaxip,  tnem«Dto.**    Virgil.  Ain.  6 

•'  Let  others  better  mould  the  running  mass 
Of  metals,  and  inform  the  hrenthing  brat^ 
And  soften  into  flesh  a  marble  face ;  ^ 
Plead  better  at  the  bar,  de&cribe  the' skies,  , 

And  when  the  stars  descenc),  and  when  thejr  rise  • 
But,  Rome,  *tis  thine  alone  with  awful  swajr  , 

To  rule  n.ankind*  and  make  the  world  obejr , 
Disposing^  peace  and  war,  thy  own  majestic  waj.**— Dryden. 

SBGTIOir  II, — SUMKARY  OF  THE  HISTORY  OF  SYRAC0BE. 

The  island  of  Sicily,  with  the  greatest  part  of  Italy,  extending  between  the 
two  seas,  composed  what  is  called  Gracia  Major,  in  opposition  to  Greece  pro- 
perly called,  which  had  peopled  all  those  countries  by  its  colonies. 

Syracuse  was  the  most  considerable  city  of  Sicily,  and  one  of  the  most  pow* 
erful  of  all  Greece.  It  was  founded  by  Architas  ihe  Corinthian,  in  the  third 
year  of  the  seventeenth  Qlvmpiad.* 

The  two  first  ages  of  its  histoiy  are  very  obscure,  and  therefore  we  are  silent 
upon  them.  It  does  not  begin  to  be  known  till  after  the  reign  of  Gelon,  and  fur^ 
nishes  in  the  sequel  many  great  events,  for  the  space  of  more  than  two  bun- 
dred  years.  During  all  that  time  it  exhibits  a  perpetual  alternative  of  slavery 
under  the  tyrants,  and  liberty  under  a  popular  government,  till  Syracuse  is  at 
length  subjected  to  the  Romans,  and  makes  part  of  their  empire. 

1  have  treated  all  these  events,  except  the  last,  in  the  order  of  time.  But  as 
they  occur  in  different  sections,  and  are  dispersed  in  different  books,  I  have 
thought  proper  to  unite  them  here  in  one  point  of  view,  that  their  series  and 
connexions  might  be  more  evident,  from  their  being  shown  together  and  in  ge- 
neral, and  the  places  pointed  out  where  they  are  treated  with  due  extent. 

Gelon.  The  Carthaginians,  in  concert  with  Xerxes,  having  attacked  the 
Greeks  who  inhabited  Sicily,  while  that  prince  was  employed  in  making  an  ir- 
ruption into  Greece ;  Gelon,  who  had  made  himself  master  of  Syracuse,  ob- 
tained a  celebrated  victory  over  the  Carthaginians,  the  very  day  of  the  battle 
of  Tbermopylae.  Hamilcar,  their  general,  was  killed  in  this  battle.  Historians 
speak  differently  of  his  death,  which  has  occasioned  my  falling  into  a  contra- 
diction. For,  on  one  side  I  suppose,  with  Diodorus  Siculus,t  that  he  was  killed 
by  the  Sicilians  in  the  battle ;  and  on  the  other,  I  say,  after  Herodotus,  that  to 
avoid  the  shame  of  surviving  his  defeat,  he  threw  himself  into  the  pile,  in  which 
he  had  sacrificed  human  victims.t 

Gelon,  upon  returning  from  his  victoiy,  repaired  to  the  assembly  without  arms 
or  guards,  to  give  the  people  an  account  of  his  conduct.  He  was  chosen  kins 
unanimousljr.  He  reignedf  five  or  six  years,  solely  employed  in  the  truly  royal 
care  of  making  his  people  happy.    Book  II.  Part  ii. — B.  VII.  Ch.  ii.  Sect.  l.§ 

Hiero  I.    Hiero,  the  eldest  of  Gelon's  brothers,  succeeded  him.    The  be 

finning  of  his  reign  was  worthy  of  great  praise.  Simoriides  and  Pindar  cele 
rated  him  in  emulation  of  each  other.  The  latter  part  of  it  did  not  answer 
the  former.  He  rejgned  eleven  years.  Book  VII,  Ch  ii.  Sect.  1.  3d  division.|| 
Thrasybulus.  Thrasybulus,  his  brother,  succeeded  him.  He  rendered  him- 
self odious  to  all  his  subjects,  by  his  vices  and  cruelty.  •  Thev  expelled  him 
from  the  throne  and  city,  after  a  reign  of  one  year.  B.YII.  Chap.  ii.  Sect.  1. 
3d  division. H 


•  A.  M.  939S.  t  In  Um  HistofTof  tbe  Ot.rUi«sinMaa»  t  A.  M.  Sfafll 

»A.M.M».  lA.M.aiH^      .    ^  IT  A;X.SMS« 
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TIMES  OF  LIBBRTT. 

After  his  expulsion,  Syracuse  and  all  Sicily  enjoyed  their  liberty  for  the  space 
of  aloxMt  sixty  years.* 

An  annual  festival  was  instituted,  to  celebrate  the  day  upon  which  their  li- 
berty was  re-established. 

•  SYRACUSE  ATTACKED  BT  THE  ATHENIANS* 

Durini^  this  short  interval,  the  Athenians,  animated  b^  the  warm  eznortations 
of  Alcibiade^,  turned  their  arms  against  Syracuse ;  this  was  in*the  sixth  year 
of  the  Peloponnesian  war.    How  fatal  the  event  of  this  war  was  to  the  Athen 
ians,may  be  seen,  B.  VII.  Ch.  iii.  end  of  Sect.  6.t 

Dionysius  the  'elder.  The  rei^n  of  this  prince  is  famous  for  its  length  of 
thirty-eight  years ;  and  still  more  lor  the  extraordinary  events  with  which  it  was 
attended.    Book  II.  Part  i.  Ch.  1.— B.  I.  Part  ii.  Ch.  l.t 

Dionysius  the  younger.  Dionysius,  son  of  the  elder  Dionysius,  succeeded 
him.  He  contracted  a  particular  intimacy  with  Plato,  who  went  to  his  court 
at  the  request  of  Dion,  the  near  relation  of  Dionysius,  and  had  frequent  con- 
versations with  him.  He  did  not  long  improve  from  the  wise  precepts  of  that 
philosopher,  but  soon  abandoned  himself  to  all  the  vices  and  excesses  whkch 
attend  tyranny. 6^ 

Besieged  by  Dion,  he  escaped  from  Sicily,  and  retired  into  Italy.H 

Dion's  excellent  qualities.  He  was  assassinated  in  his  own  house  by  Cal 
lippus.ir 

Thirteen  months  after  the  death  of  Dion,  Hipparinus,  brother  of  Dionysius 
the  younger,  expelled  Calljppus,  and  establishea  himseU  in  Syracuse.  Duritjg 
the  two  years  of  his  reign,  Sicily  was  agitated  by  great  commotions.** 

Dionysius  the  younger,  taking  advantage  of  tnese  troubles,  re- ascended  the 
throne,  ten  years  after  having  quitted  it.tT 

At  last,  reduced  by  Timoleon,  he  retired  to  Corinth.  Book  II.  Part  iii.  Ch. 
1.— B.  XI.  Sect.  6.JJ 

TIMES  OF  IIBERTT. 

Timoleon  restored  liberty  to  Syracuse.  He  passed  the  rest  of  his  life  there 
in  a  glorious  retirement,  beloved  and  honoured  by  all  the  citizens  and  straneeis 
B.  XI.  Ch.  ii.  Sect.  6.§§ 

This  interval  of  liberty  was  not  of  long  duration. 

Agathocles.  Agathocles,  in  a  short  time  made  himself  tyrant  of  Syracuse 
B.  11.  Part  ii.  Ch.  1.  near  the  end.|||| 

He  committed  unparalleled  cruelties. 

He  formed  one  ot  the  boldest  designs  related  in  history ,  carried  the  war  into 
Africa ;  made  himself  master  of  the  strongest  places,  and  ravaged  the  whole 
countiy. 

After  various  events,  he  perished  miserably.  He  reigned  about  twenty-eight 
years. 

TIMES  OP   LIBERTY. 

Syracuse  took  new  life  again  for  some  time,  and  tasted  with  joy  the  s*veets 
of  liberty.irir  '^  ^ 

But  she  suffered  much  from  the  Carthaginians,  who  disturbed  her  tranquillity 
by  continual  wars. 

She  called  in  Pyrrhus  to  her  aid.  The  rapid  success  of  his  arms  at  first,  gave 
him  great  hopes,  which  soon  vanished.  Pyrrhus,  by  a  sudden  retreat,  plung<»d 
tlj^.P^'iacusans  into  new  misfortunes.  B.  I.  Partii.  Chap.  2.  near  the  end.  B. 
XVI.  Sect.  7.*t 


-    .    ^  .^!  A  ^'  ^^\    ^.         t  A.  M.  3588.  ♦  A.  M.  3598.  C  A.  M.  3632. 
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ll«cro  II.    Th«y  were  pot  happy  and  in  tranauillity  till  the  t^ga  of  Hieio 

fl.  which  was  very  long  and  almost  always  pacinc. 

Lieronymus.    He  reig^ned  scarcely  one  year.   His  death  was  followed  with 
great  troubles  and  the  takiiig  of  Syracuse  by  Marcellus. 

Alter  that  period,  what  passed  in  Sicily,  to  its  total  reduction,  is  little  re- 
markable. There  were  still  some  remains  of  war  fomented  in  it  by  the  parti 
Bans  of  tyranny,  and  the  Carthaginians  who  supported  them  ;  but  those  wars 
were  of  little  importance,  and  Rome  was  soon  absolute  mistress  of  ail  Sicily. 
Half  the  island  had  been  a  Roman  province  from  the  treaty  which  put  an  end 
to  the  first  punic  war.  By  that  tj-eaty,  Sicily  was  divided  into  two  parts ;  the 
one  continued  in  the  possession  of  the  Romans,  and  tlie  other  under  the  govern- 
ment  of  Hiero  ;  which  last  part,  after  the  surrender  of  Syracuse,  fell  also  ioto 
their  hantis. 

81CTI0N  III. — REFLECTIONS  UPON  THE  GOVERNMENT  AND  CHARACTER  OF  TH« 

SYRACUSANS,  AND  UPON  ARCHIMEDES. 

Br  the  taking  of  Syracuse,  all  Sicily  became  a  province  of  the  Roman  em- 
pire; hut  it  was  not  treated  as  the  Spaniards  and  Carthaginians  were  after- 
wards, upon  whom  a  certain  tribute^was  imposed  as  the  reward  of  the  victors 
and  punishmentof  the  vanquished.  *'  Q^asi  victoriee  praemium,  aopcena  belli,** 
Sicily,  in  submitting  to  the  Roman  people,  retained  all  her  ancient  rights  and 
customs,  and  obeyed  them  upon  the  same  conditions  slie  had  obeyed  her  kings.* 
And  she  certainly  w^ell  deserved  that  privilege  and  distinction.  She  was  the 
first  of  all  foreign  nations  that  had  entered  into  alliance  and  amity  with  the  Ro- 
mans ;  the  first  conquest  their  arms  had  the  gloir  to  make  out  of  Italy  ;  and 
the  first  country  that  had  given  them  the  grateful  experience  of  commanding 
a  foreign  people.  The  greatest  part  of  the  Sicilian  cities  had  expressed  an  un- 
exampled attachment,  fidelity,  and  affection  for  the  Romans.  The  island  was 
'  afterwards  a  kind  of  pass  for  their  troops  into  Africa ;  and  Rome  would  not  so 
easily  have  reduced  the  formidable  power  of  the  Cardiaginians,  if  Sicily  had 
not  served  it  as  a  magazine  abounding  with  provisions,  and  a  secure  retreat  for 
their  fleets.  Hence,  after  die  taking  and  ruin  of  Carthage,  Scipio  Africanus 
thoueht  himself  obliged  to  adorn  the  cities  of  Sicily  with  a  ^reat  number  of 
excellent  paintings  and  curious  statues ;  in  order  that  a  people,  who  were  so 
highly  satisfied  with  the  success  of  the  Roman  arms,  might  be  sensible  of  its 
effects,  and  retain  illustrious  monuments  of  their  victories  among  them.j 

Sicily  would  have  been  happy  in  being  governed  by  the  Romans,  if  they  had 
always  given  her  such  magistrates  as  Cicero ;  knowing,  as  Ke  did,  the  obliga- 
tions of  tiieir  office,  and,  intent  as  he  was,  upon  the  due  discharge  of  them.  It 
.  is  highly  pleasing  to  hear  him  compiain  himself  upon  this  subject ;  which  he  does 
in  his  defence  of  Sicily  against  Verres. 

After  having  invoked  the  gods  as  witnesses  of  the  sincerity  of  what  be  wat 
going  to  expose,  be  says:  In  all  the  employments  with  which  the  Roman  peo- 
ple have  honoured  me  to  this  day,  I  have  ever  thought  myself  obliged,  by  the 
most  sacred  ties  of  religion,  worthily  to  discharge  the  duties  of  them.  When 
I  was  made  quaestor,  I  looked  upon  that  dignity,  not  as  a  gratuity  conferred 
upon  me  for  my  particular  use,  but  as  a  charge  confided  to  my  vigilance  and 
fidelity.  When  1  was  afterwards  sent  to  act  in  that  office,  I  thought  all  eyes 
were  turned  upon  me,  and  that  my  pers»on  and  administration  were  m  a  manner 
exhibited  as  a  spectacle  to  the  view  of  all  the  world  ;  and  in  this  thought,  I  not 

*  Sicilite  civitalesi'icinatnrtftttain  recepinus,  uteodemjure  esseot*  quo  fuUseot  ,■  endein  londitiooe  po- 
pulfi  R.  pHrt:rt'ot,quK  sui^antCH  pamiasent. — (.'ic. 

t  Onnrom  naiionum  «xterapum  i»rinc#?p»  Sicilin  w  ad  amicitiaift  fidemqoe  popuU  R.  applicuit ;  prima 
ornnin  H.  id  quod  ornamentum  imperit  rsi.  provincia  ett  « p  pel  lata  ;  prima  docuU  majorcs  nostroB,  qimm 
pr*c-l  «f»ni  fssrt  Client  geniibiis  impcpare.  Itaque  majf.ribu»  noslriB  in  Africam  ex  hac  proviucta  gradat 
ii.)'i'ri  Cnriiis  esc  Neque  enmi  tarn  faicile  opes  Uartbag^iois  taata:  coneidisseut ;  nisi  illad,  el  rei  fruroen* 
tJ  r\m  s«*8idiiim,  «t  reccptat^hiiu  claBsibas  noftrtt  pateret.  Q,uare  **.  Africantis,  Cartbagtnc  d«fletn,  Sicn- 
|oit):i.  i.rh«s  sifrois  monumentlsque  piilcherrimi*  exoroavit ;  ut,  quos  victoria  popnli  K>  IctMl  arbttrabaUi*^ 
af  M  »  ^4s«!  fr<'r*im'entf»  ^iciorioj  plu>lnm  collocorct.— C'-.  Vcr  9*  n.  2,  3. 
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oriy  denied  mytelf  all  pleewres  of  an  extraordinary  kind,  but  even  those  tioif 
are  authorized  by  nature  and  necessity.  I  am  now  intended  for  £dile.  I  call 
the  g;od8  to  witness,  that  however  bonoutablc  this  dignity  seems  to  me,  I  have 
too  just  a  sense  of  its  weight,  not  to  have  more  solicitude  and  disquietude  than 
joy  and  pleasure  from  it ;  so  much  do  I  desire  to  make  it  appear,  that  it  was 
not  bestowed  on  me  by  chance,  or  the  necessity  of  being  fillea  up,  but  confided 
deservedly  by  the  choice  and  discernment  of  my  country. *** 

All  the  Koman  governors  were  far  from  being  of  this  character ;  and  Sicily, 
above  all  other  provinces,  eiperienced,  as  Cicero  reproaches  Venes,  that  they 
were  almost  all  of  them  like  so  roan^  tyrants,  who  believed  themselves  oniy 
attended  by  the  fasces  and  axes,  and  mvested  with  the  authority  of  the  Roman 
enpife,  to  exercise  in  their  province  an  open  robbeiy  of  the  public  with  impu 
Dity,  and  to  break  through  all  the  barriers  of  iustice  and  shame  in  such  a  man- 
ner, that  no  man's  estate,  life,  house,  or  even  honour,  were  safe  from  their  tIo- 

lence.t 

Syracuse,  from  all  we  hare  seen  of  it,  oueht  to  appear  like  a  vast  theatre,  on 
which  many  different  and  surprising  scenes  nave  been  exhibited ;  or  rather  like 
a  sea,  sometimes  calm  and  untroubled,  but  oftener  violently  agitated  by  winds 
and  storms,  always  ready  to  overwhelm  it  entirely.  We  have  seen  in  no  other 
republic  such  sudden,  frequent,  violent  and  various  revolutions :  sometimes  en* 
slaved  by  the  most  cruel  tyrants ;  at  others  under  the  government  of  the  wisest 
kings :  sometimes  abandooed  to  the  capricious  will  of  a  populace,  without  ei- 
ther government  or  restrictKH) ;  sometimes  perfectly  docile  and  submissive  to 
the  authority  of  law  and  the  empire  of  reason ;  it  passed  alternately  from  the 
roost  insupportable  slaveiy  to  the  most  grateful  liberty ;  from  a  kind  of  convul- 
sions and  frantic  emotions,  to  a  wise,  peaceable,  and  regular  conduct.  The 
reader  will  easily  call  to  mind,  on  the  one  side,  Dionysius  the  elder  and  younger, 
Agatbocles  and  Hieronymus,  whose  cruelties  made  them  the  objects  of  the  pub , 
lie  hatred  and  detestation ;  on  the  other,  Gelon,  Dion,  Timoleon,  and  the  two 
Uieros,  ancient  and  modem,  universally  beloved  and  revered  by  the  people. 

To  what  are  such  opposite  extremes  and  vicissitudes  so  contrary,  to  be  attri- 
buted ?  Undoubtedly,  I  think,  the  levit^r  and  inconsistency  of  the  Syracusans, 
which  was  their  distmgtiisbing  characteristic,  had  a  great  share  in  them  :  but 
what  I  am  convinced  conduced  the  most  to  them,  was  the  very  form  of  their 
government,  compounded  of  the  aristocratic  and  democratic,  that  is  to  say,  di- 
vided between  the  senate  or  elders  and  the  people.  As  there  was  no  counter- 
poise in  Syracuse  to  su]pport  a  right  balance  between  those  two  bodies,  when 
authority  mclined  either  to  the  one  side  or  the  other,  the  government  presently 
changed  either  into  a  violent  and  cruel  tyranny,  or  an  unbridled  liber^,  without 
order  or  regulation.  The  sudden  confusion  at  such  times  of  all  orders  of  the 
state,  made  the  way  to  the  sovereign  power  easy  to  the  most  ambitious  of  the 
citizens  :  to  attract  the  affection  of  their  country,  and  soAen  the  yoke  to  theii 
fellow-citizens,  some  exercised  that  power  with  lenity,  wisdom,  equity,  and 
popular  behaviour ;  and  others,  by  nature  less  virtuously  inclined,  carried  it  to 
the  last  excess  of  the  most  absolute  and  cruel  des|>otism,  under  pretext  of  sup- 
porting themselves  against  the  attempts  of  their  citizens,  who,  jealous  of  thetr 
liberty,  thought  every  means  for  the  recovery  of  it  legitimate  and  laudable. 

*  O  dii  immortaies Ita  n^bi  meam  voluntatem  spemque  reliqoae  ritae  vestra  popoliqun  R.  esUti- 

matio  comprobet,  ut  ego  qoos  adhiic  mihi  inagistratui  populus  R.  manda^it,  sic  eos  accepi,  ut  me  omnium 
officiorum  obttriogi  relirione  arbitnirer*  Ita  quB$tor  $iiin  factos,  ut  mihi  booorem  ilium  noa  tam  datum 
quam  ereditum  ac  comniistum  putarem.  Sic  obtinui  qaaestiiram  in  proriocia,  ut  omcittm  oculoe  in  me  UDum 
Conjectot  arbitraren  ut  me  qu«storamque  meam  quasi  in  aliquo  orbis  teme  theatro  venari  cxiatimarem ; 
ttt  omnia  semper,  quK  jucunda  videntur  esse,  non  modo  his  exlraordioariis  cupidilatibus,  sed  etiam  ipai  na.- 
tune  ac  necessitati  deoegarem.  Nunc  sum  desif  naias  JKdilis.  Ita  mihi  deos  omnes  propitios  esse  relim, 
nt  tametsi  mihi  jucundissimus  est  hooot  populi,  tamen  nequaquam  tantum  capio  voluptalis,  quantum  soliot- 
tudtois  etlaborift,  ut  hasc  ipsa  asdilitftS*  non  quia  neeesse  fuit  alicui  candidate  data,  ted  quia  sic  oportuerit 
recte  coUocata,  et  judicio  populi  digno  in  bco  posita  esse  videatpr. — Cic.  Ver.  7. 95 — 37. 

t  Nunquam  tibi  ren'it  in  mentem,  non  tibi  idcirco  fasces  et  secures,  et  (antam  imperii  Tim,  taatamqoe  ofw 
Bamentorum  omnium  di§rnitatem  datam ;  ut  earum  rerum  ri  et  auctohtate  omnia  repagula  juris,  pudorit,  at 
Affieii  perfring^eres ;  ut  omnium  bona  pnsdam  tuam  ducerts ;  nulUus  res  tnta,  qulfius  domus  clausa.  oaliiut  vita 
Ita,  BtUius  pudicitia  rouoiu.  •ontvatuam  cupidttatem  et  and aci»m  posset  eftse.-^-Cic.  Ver.  b.  99, 
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'Fhere  were  besides  other  reasons  that  rendered  the  government  of  Syracuse 
chfficult,  and  thereby  made  way  for  the  frequent  changes  it  underwent.  That  city 
did  not  foiget  the  signal  victories  it  had  obtained  against  the  formidable  power 
of  Africa,  and  that  it  had  carried  its  victorious  arras  and  terror  even  to  the  walls 
of  Carthage ;  not  once  only,  as  afterwards  against  the  Athenians,  but  during  se 
veral  ages.  The  high  idea  its  fleets  and  numerous  troops  su|;gested  of  its  ma- 
ritime power, -at  the  time  of  the  irruption  of  the  Persians  into  Greece,  occa- 
sioned Its  pretending  to  equal  Athens  in  that  respect,  or  at  least  to  divide  the 
einpire  of  the  sea  with  that  state. 

Besides  which,  riches,  the  natural  effect  of  commerce,  had  rendered  the  Sy« 
racusans  proud,  haughty,  and  imperious,  and  at  the  same  time  had  plunged  them 
into  a  sloth  and  luxury,  that  inspired  them  with  a  dis&^ust  for  all  fatigue  and  ap* 
plication.  They  generally  abandoned  themselves  blindly  to  their  orators,  who 
bad  acquired  an  absolute  ascendant  over  them.  In  order  to  make  them  obey, 
it  was  necessaiy  either  to  flatter  or  reproach  them. 

They  had  naturally  a  fund  of  ecjuity,  humanity  and  good  nature  ;  and  yet. 
when  influenced  by  the  seditious  discourses  of  the  orators,  they  would  proceed 
to  excessive  violence  and  cruelties,  which  they  immediately  alter  repented.' 

When  they  were  left  to  themselves,  their  liberty,  which  at  that  time  knew  no 
bounds,  soon  degenerated  into  caprice,  fuiy,  violence,  and  I  might  say  even 
frenzy.  On  the  contrary,  when  they  were  subjected  to  the  yoke,  they  became 
base,  timorous,  submissive,  and  cringing  like  slaves.  But  as  this  condition  was 
violent,  and  directly  contraiy  to  the  character  and  disposition  of  tBe  Greek  na- 
tion, born^nd  nurtured  in  liberty,  the  sense  of  which  was  not  wholly  extingtkisbed 
in  them,  and  only  lulled  to  sleep,  they  waked  from  time  to  time  from  tneir  le- 
thargy, broke  their  chains,  and  made  use  of  them,  if  I  may  be  permitted  to  use  the 
expression,  to  beat  down  and  destroy  the  unjust  masters  who  had  imposed  them 

With  a  small  attention  to  the  whole  series  of  the  history  of  the  Sy racusans, 
it  may  easily  be  perceived,  as  Galba  afterwards  said  of  the  Romans,  that  tbey 
were  equally  incapable  of  bearing  either  entire  liberty  or  entire  servitude  ;* 
so  that  the  ability  and  policy  of  those  who  governed  them,  consisted  ii^keeping 
the  people  to  a  wise  medium  between  those  two  extremes,  by  seeming  to  leave 
them  an  entiie  freedom  in  their  resolutions,  and  reserving  only  to  themselves 
the  care  of  explaining  the  utility,  and  facilitating  the  execution  of  good  mea- 
sures ;  and  in  this  the  magistrates  and  kii^s  we  have  spoken  of  were  wonderfully 
successful,  under  whose  government  the  Syracusans  always  enjoyed  peace  and 
tranquillity,  were  obedient  to  their  princes,  and  perfectly  submissive  to  the  laws. 
And  this  induces  me  to  conclude,  that  the  revolutions  of  Syracuse  were  less  the 
effect  of  the'people's  levity  than  the  fault  of  those  who  governed  them,  who 
had  not  the  art  of  managing  their  passions,  and  engaging  their  affection,  which 
is  properly  the  science  of  kings,  and  of  all  who  comraand  others. 

;    •  impenteriM  et  homiiubai,  qui  mc  totatt  •enriUrtem  [«ti  pofniat,  neo  toUm  Ubttrtetem.— Tacit*  Hist. 
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SECTION  I. 

MITHRIDATES   ASCENDS  THS  THRON£   OF  PONTUS.     LIB1UR7  OF  ATHENS 

CARRIED  TO  ROME. 

MiTHRiDATES,  king  of  Pootus,  whose  bistoiy  we  are  now  beginnings,  a:id  wbo 
rendered  himself  so  famous  by  die  war  be  supported  durii^  almost  tbirtj  veatf 
against  the  Romans,  was  sumamed  Eupator.  He  was  descended  fhim  a  nouse 
Which  had  given  a  long  succession  of  kings  to  the  kingdom  of  Pontus.  The  first, 
according  to  some  historians,  was  Artabazus,  one  of  the  seven  princes  that  slew 
the  Magi,  and  set  the  crown  of  Persia  upon  the  head  of  Darius  Hystaspes,  who 
rewarded  him  with  the  kingdom  of  Pontus.  But,  besides  that,  we  do  not  find 
iie  name  of  Aratabazus  among  those  Persians,  mAirv  reasons  induce  us  to  belie ve* 
tnat  the  prince  of  whom  we  speak  was  the  son  of  Darius,  the  same  wbo  is  called 
Artabarzanes,  who  was  competitor  with  Xerzes  for  the  throne  of  Penia,  and  was 
made  king  of  Pontus  either  by  his  father  or  his  brother,  to  console  him  for  the 
preference  given  to  Xerxes.  His  posterity  enjoyed  that  kingdom  during  seven* 
teen  generations.  Mithridates  Eupator,  of  whom  we  shall  treat  in  this  place, 
was  the  sixteenth  from  him. 

He  was  but  twelve  years  of  a^e  when  he  began  to  reign.*  His  father,  before 
his  death,  had  appointed  him  his  successor,  ami  had  given  him  bis  mother  for 
guardian,  who  was  to  govern  jointly  with  him.  He  began  bis  reign  br  putt ii is; 
bis  mother  and  brother  to  death  ;  and  the  sequel  answered  but  too  well  to  sucn 
a  beginningof  it.t  Nothing  is  said  of  the  first  years  of  his  retgn,  except  that 
one  of  the  Roman  j^enerals,  whom  he  had  corrupted  with  money,  having  lur- 
rendered,  and  put  him  into  possession  of  Phrygia,  it  was  soon  ai!er  taken  frfiin 
him  by  the  Romans,  which  gave  rise  to  his  en\x\\iy  for  them.t 

Ariarathes  king  of  Cappadocia  beins;  dead,  Mithridates  caused  the  two  sons 
he  had  left  to  be  put  to  death,  though  tnetr  mother  Laodice  was  bis  own  sistei, 
and  placed  one  of  his  own  sons,  at  that  time  very  younfj;,  upon  the  throne,  giv 
ing  him  the  name  of  Ariarathes,  and  appointing  Goratus  his  guardian  and  regent«6 
Nicomedes  king  of  Bithynia,  who  apprehended  that  this  increase  of  power  would 
put  Mithridates  into  a  condition  to  possess  himself  also  of  bis  dominions  in  time, 
thought  proper  to  set  up  a  certain  young  man,  who  seemed  very  fit  for  such  a 
part,  as  a  third  son  of  Ariarathes.  He  engaged  Laodice.  whom  he  had  espoused 
after  the  death  of  her  first  husband,  to  acknowledge  him  as  such ;  and  sent 
her  to  Rome,  to  assist  and  support,  by  her  presence,  the  claim  of  this  pretended 
son,  whom  she  carried  thither  along  with  hen    The  cause  being  brought  be- 

.  III  a^-aB 

*  A.  M.  38S0.    Ant.  J.  C  124.  T  A'cmitoo.  iit  Kicerptii  Photil,  c.  33. 

X  Appias.  in  MiUirid.  p.  177, 178.   OQ*       't  ^'  ^'  ^^^^'    ^"^  '*  ^'  ^^ 
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iiire  tbe  Mittte,  bofb  parties  were  condemned,  and  a  decree  paased,  br  ivbick 
tlie  Cappadocians  were  declared  free.  But  tbey  said  they  wotdd  not  be  witn 
out  a  km.  The  senate  permitted  them  to  choose  whom  they  thought  fit.  They 
elected  <£riobarzanes,  a  nobleman  of  their  nation.  Sylla,  upon  l|^is  quitting  the 
office  of  praetor,  was  chaiiged  with  the  commission  of  establishing  him  upon  the 
throne.  That  was  the  pretext  for  this  expedition ;  but  the  real  motive  of  it  was, 
to  check  the  enterprises  of  Mithridates,  whose  power  daily  augumenting,  gave 
umbrage  to  the  Romans.  Sylla  executed  his  commission  the  following  year ; 
and  after  having  defeated  a  great  number  of  Cappadocians,  and  a  much  greater 
of  Armenians,  who  came  to  their  aid,  he  expelled  Gordius,  with  the  pretended 
Ariarathes,  and  set  Ariobarzanes  in  his  place.* 

While  Sylla  was  encamped  upon  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates,  a  Persian, 
named  Orooasus,  arrived  at  his  camp  from  king^Aisaces,!  to  demand  the  alliance 
and  amity  of  the  Romans.  Sylla  received  him  at  his  audience,  caused  three 
seats  to  be  placed  in  his  tent ;  one  for  Ariobarzanes,  who  was  present ;  another 
for  Orobasus ;  and  that  in  the  middle  for  himself.  The  Parthian  kinp,  offended 
at  his  deputy  for  having  acquiesced  in  this  instance  of  tiie  Roman  pnde,  caused 
him  to  be  put  to  death.  This  is  the  first  time  the  Parthians  had  any  intercourse 
with  the  Romans. 

Mithridates  did  not  dare  at  that  time  to  oppose  the  establishment  of  Ario- 
barzanes ;.  but  dissembling  tbe  mortification  tnat  oxiduct  of  the  Romans  gave 
him,  he  resolved  to  take  an  opportunity  of  being  revenged  upon  them.  In  the 
mean  time  he  applied  himselt  in  cultivating  eood  alliances  for  the  alimentation 
of  his  strength,  and  began  with  Tigrane^,  king  of  Armenia,  a  veiy  powerful 

Srince.  Armenia  had  at  first  appertained  to  t»r  Persians ;  it  came  under  the 
[aoedonians  afterwards :  and  upon  the  death  of  iJe»nder,  made  part  of  the 
kingdom  of  Syria.  Under  Antiochus  the  Great,  fVt)  c  C  his  generals,  Artaxius 
and  Zadriades,  with  that  prince's  permission,  estabhifaed  themselves  in  this  pro- 
vince, of  which  it  is  probable  they  were  before  governors.  After  the  defeat  of 
Antiochus  they  adhered  to  the  Romans,  who  acknowledg^ed  them  as  kings.  They 
nad  divided  Armenia  into  two  parts.  Tigranes,  of  mom  we  now  speak,  was 
descended  from  Artaxius.  He  possessed  himself  of  all  Armenia,  subjected 
several  neighbouring  countries  by  his  arms,  and  thereby  formed  a  veij  power* 
iul  kingdom.  Mithridates  gave  him  his  daug[hter  Cleopatra  in  mamage,  and 
engaged  him  to  enter  so  far  into  his  project  against  the  Romans,  that  they  agreed 
that  Mithridates  should  have  the  cities  and  countries  they  should  conquer  foi 
-  his  share,  and  Tigranes  the  people,  with  all  the  effects  capable  of  being  carried 
aWaY.J 

Tne  first  enterprise  and  act  of  hostility  was  committed  by  Tigranes,  who  de- 
prived Ariobarzanes  of  Cappadocia,  of  which  the  Romans  had  put  hin\into  pos« 
session,  and  re-established  Ariarathes  the  son  of  Mithridates  in  it.  Nicomedes, 
king  of  Bithynia,  happened  to  die  about  this  time :  his  eldest  son,  called  also 
Nicomedes,  ought  naturally  to  have  succeeded  him,  and  was  accordingly  pro- 
claimed king ;  but  Mithridates  set  up  his  younger  brother  Socrates  against  him, 
who  deprived  him  of  the  throne  by  force  of  arms.  The  two  dethroned  kings 
went  to  Home,  to  implore  aid  of  the  senate,  who  decreed  their  re-establishment, 
and  sent  Manius  Aquilius  and  M.  Altinius  to  put  that  decree  in  execution.^ 

They  were  both  reinstated.  The  Romans  advised  them  to  make  irruptions 
into  the  lands  of  Mithridates,  promising  them  their  support :  but  neither  the 
one  nor  the  other  dared  to  attack  so  powerful  a  prince  so  near  home.  At  length, 
however.  Nicomedes,  at  the  joint  instances  of  the  ambassadors,  to  whom  he  had 
promised  gpreat  sums  for  his  re-establishment,  and  if  his  creditors,  Roman  citi* 
zens  settled  in  Asia,  who  had  lent  him  very  considerably  for  the  same  object, 
could  no  longer  resist  their  solicitations.  He  made  mcursions  upon  the  lands 
of  Mithridates,  ravaged  all  the  low  country  as  far  as  the  city  Amastris,  and'  re* 
turned  heme  laden  with  booty,  which  he  applied  to  discharging  part  of  his  debta 

.o      ..       *A.  M.  3B14.    AnLJ.  C.90.  f  This  wa»  Mitbridaites  II. 
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IDlkndfttai  was  not  igticmint  fay  whose  advice  Nicomedes  bad  committed  this 

irruption.  He  xnigbt  easily  have  repulsed  him,  bavmg  a  great  number  of  good 
•troops  on  ibot ;  but  he  did  not- take  the  field.  He  was  glad  to  place  the  wrong  on 
the  side  of  the  Romans,  and  ^  have  a  just  cause  for  declaring  war  againsf  tl^m. 
He  liegan  by  making  remonstrances  to  their  generals  and  ambassadors.  Pelo- 
pidas  was  at  the  head  of  this  embassy.  He  complained  of  the  various  contra- 
ventions of  the  Romans  to  the  treaty  of  alliance  subsisting  between  them  and 
Mithridates,  and  m  particular,  of  the  protection  granted  by  them  to  Nicomedes 
his  dedared  enemy.  The  ambassadors  of  the  latter  replied  with  complaints 
•on  their  side  of  Mithridates.  The  Romans,  who  were  unwilling  to  deelare  them* 
ielves  openly  at  present,  gave  them  an  answer  in  loose  and  general  terms:  that 
Ihe  Roman  people  had  no  intention  that  Mithridates  and  Nicomedes  should  in- 
jure each  other. 

Mithridates,  who  was  not  satisfied  with  this  answer,  caused  his  troops  to  march 
•immediately  into  Cappadocia,  expelled  Ariobarzanes  again,  and  set  his  son 
-Axiaratbes  upon  the  throne,  as  he  bad  done  before.  At  the  same  time,  he  sent 
his  ambassaaors  to  the  Roman  generals  to  make  bis  apology,  and  to  complain 
of  them  again.  Pelopidas  declared  to  them,  (hat  his  master  was  contented 
that  the  Roman  people  should  judge  in  the  affair,  and  added,  that  he  had  al- 
ready sent  his  ambassadors  to  Rome.  He  exhorted  thenTnot  to  undertake  any 
thing,  till  they  had  received  the  senate's  orders ;  nor  engage  rashly  in  a  war 
that  might  be  attended  with  fatal  consequenees»  ror  the  rest,  he  gave  them  to 
understand,  that  Mithridates,  in  case  justice  were  refused  him,  was  in  a  condi- 
tion to  obtain  it  himself.  The  Romans,  higbly  offended  at  so  haughty  a  decla- 
ration, made  answer,  that  Mithridates  had  orders  immediately  to  withdraw  his 
troops  from  Cappadocia,  and  to  cease  to  disturb  Nicomedes  or  Ariobarzanes. 
Tfaey  ordered  Pelopidas  to  quit  the  camp  that  moment,  and  not  to  return,  unless 
his  master  obeyed.  The  other  ambassadors  were  no  better  received  at  Rome. 

The  rupture  was  then  inevitable ;  and  the  Roman  generals  did  not  wait  till  the 
orders  of  the  senate  and  people  arrived ;  which  was  what  Mithridates  bad  de- 
sired. The  desi^  he  had  long  formed  of  declaring  war  against  the  Romans 
had  occasioned  his  having  made  many  alliances,  ana  engaged  many  nations  in 
bis  interests.  Twentwtwo  laimiages,  of  as  many  different  people,  were  reckoned 
among  his  troops ;  all  which  Mithridates  himself  spoke  with  facility.  His  army 
consisted  of  two  hundred  aiyl  fifly  thousand  foot,  and  forty  thousand  horse  ; 
without  includii^  one  hundred  and  thirty  armed  chariots,  and  a  fleet  of  four 
hundred  ships. 

Before  he  proceeded  to  action,  he  thought  it  necessary  to  prepare  his  troops 
for  it,  and  made  them  a  long  discourse,  to  animate  them  against  the  Romans.* 
He.  represented  to  them, '"  that  there  was  no  room  for  examining  whether  war 
or  peace  were  to  be  preferred ;  that  the  Romans,  by  attacking  them  first,  had 
spared  them  that  inquiry ;  that  their  business  was  to  fight  and  conquer ;  that 
be  assured  himself  of^success,  if  the  troops  persisted  to  act  with  the  same  valour 
they  bad  already  shown  upon  so  many  occasions,  and  lately  against  the  same 
enemies,  whom  they  had  put  to  flight  and  cut  to  pieces  in  BiUiynia  and  Cap- 
padocia ;  that'  there  could  not  be  a  more  favourable  opportunity  than  the  pre- 
sent, when  the  Marsi  infested  and  ravaged  the  heart  of  Italy  itself;  when  Rome 
was  torn  in  pieces  by  civil  wars,  and  an  innumerable  army  of  the  Cimbri  from 
Germany  overran  all  Italy ;  that  the  time  was  come  for  humbling  those  proud 
republicans,  wlw  had  the  same  view  with  regard  to  the  ro^al  dignity,  and  had 
sworn  to  pull  down  all  the  thrones  of  the  universe ;  that  tor  the  rest,  the  war 
hts  soldiers  were  now  entering  upon,  was  highly  different  from  that  they  had 
sustained  witb  so  much  valour  m  the  horrid  deserts  and  frozen  regpus  of  Scy  thia . 
that  he  should  lead  them  into  the  most  fruitful  and  temperate  country  of  the 


*  I  have  greatly  abridged  tiiis  discourse,  which  Jiistia  repeats  at  length,  as  it  stood  in  Trogus  Pomjicius, 
pt  whon  he  U  oafy  theVpitomuer.  The  discourse  is  a  tpecimes  of  tSat  excellent  historian's  style,  and 
oug^ht  to  make  ui  very  matb  regret  the  loss  0/  his  writings    • 
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%vorld,a1xNifidinr  with  rich  and  opolent  cttfes,  which  seemed  toeftrdieinselvcs 
an  easy  prey :  that  Asia,  abandonded  to  be  devoured  by  the  insatiable  avarice 
of  the  proconsvils,  the  inexorable  cruelty  oi  tax-farmers,  and  the  ciying  injus* 
tice  of  corrupt  judges,  held  the  name  ot  Roman  it  horror,  and  impatiently  ex- 
pected them  as  her  deliverers :  that  they  fc»llowed  him  not  so  much  to  a  war 
M  to  assured  victoiy  and  certain  spoils.''*  Tbeanny  answered  this  discourse 
^ith  universal  shouts  of  joy,  and  reiterated  protestations  of  service  and  fidelity.! 

The  Romans  had  formed  three  armies  out  of  their  troops  in  the  several  parts 
fif  Asia  Minor.  The  first  was  commanded  by  Cassius,  who  had  the  government 
of  the  provJDce  of  Peigamus ;  the  second  by  Manius  Aquilius ;  the  third  by  Q;.  Op- 
pius,  proconsul  in  the  province  of  Pamphylia.  Each  of  them  had  forty  thousand  * 
men,  mcludins;  the  cavaliy.  Besides  these  troqps,  Nicomedes  had  fif^  thousand 
foot,  and  six  thousand  horse.  They  beean  the  war,  as  I  have  already  observed, 
without  waiting  orders  from  Rome,  and  had  carried  it  on  with  so  much  negli- 
gence, and  so  little  conduct,  that  the^  were  alF  three  defeated  on  different  occa- 
sions, and  their  armies  ru ined.  Aq^uilius  and  jOppius  themselves  were  taken  pri- 
soners, and  treated  with  all  kinds  oi  insults.  Mithridates, considering  Ac^uilius  as 
the  principal  author  of  the  war,  treated  him  with  the  highiest  indignities.  He 
made  him  pass  in  review  before  the  troops,  and  presented  him  as  a  sight  to  the 
people,  mounted  on  an  ass,  obliging  him  to  cry  out  with  a  loud  voice,  that  he  was 
Manius  Aquilius.  At  other  times  be  obliged  him  to  walk  on  foot  with  his  hands 
fa^ened  by  a  chain  to  a  horse,  that  drew  him  along.  At  last  he  made  him  swal- 
low molten  lead,  and  put  him  to  death  with  the  most  excruciating  torments. 
The  people  of  Mittylene  had  treacherously  delivered  him  up  to  Mithridates. 
at  a  time  whei^  he  was  sick,  and  had  retired  to  their  city  for  the  recovery  of 
his  health. 

Mithridates,  who  was  desirous  of  gaining  the  people's  hearts  by  his  reputa- 
tion for  clemenc}r,  sent  home  all  the  Greeks,  whom  he  bad  taken  prisoners,  and 
supplied  them  with  provisions  for  their  joume^.^  That  instance  of  his  good- 
ness and  lenity  opened  the  gates  of  all  the  cities  to  him.  The  people  came 
out  to  meet  him  every  where  with  acclamations  of  joy.  They  gave  him  ex- 
cessive praises,  called  him  the  preserver,  the  father  of  the  peopfe,  the  deliverer 
of  Asia,  with  all  the  other  names  ascribed  to  Bacchys,  to  which  he  had  a  just 
title,  for  he  passed  for  the  prince  of  his  times,  who  could  drink  most  without 
being  disordered ;  a  quality  he  valued  himself  upon,  and  thought  much  to  his 
nonour.§ 

The  fruits  of  his  first  victories  were  the  conquest  of  all  Bithynia,  from  which 
Nicomedes  was  driven :  of  Phry^ia  and  Mysia,  lately  made  Roman  provinces ; 
of  Lycia,  Pamphylia,  Paphlagonia,  and  several  other  countries. 

Having  found  at  Stratonicea  a  youn^  maid  of  exquisite  beauty,  named  Mo- 
nima,  he  took  her  along  with  him  in  his  train. 

Mithridates,  considering  that  the  Romans,  and  all  the  Italians  in  general,  who 
were  at  that  time  in  Asia  Minor,  upon  different  affairs,  carried  on  secret  intrieues 
much  to  the  prejudice  of  his  interests,  sent  private  orders  from  Ephesus,  where 
he  then  was,  to  the  governors  of  the  provinces,  and  magistrates  of  the  cities  of 
Asia  Minor,  to  massacre  them  all  upon  a  certain  dar.ll  The  women,xhildref>. 
and  domestics  were  included  in  this  prescription.    To  these  orders  was  annexed 


*  Nunc  «e  dirersom  belli  coDcTitionem  iagrecli.  Nem  neque  coelo  Asis  esse  temperatius  aliad,  nee  solo 
fertilius,  nee  urbium  multitudine  amasnius ;  ma^narnqoe  teroports  partem,  Don  ut  militiaro,  sed  ut  festam 
diem,  acturos,  belle  dubium  facili  magig  an  uberi—tmntumque  se  avida  expectat  Asia,  ut  etiam  rocibus  ro- 
Cft;  adeoillis  odium  Romanorum  incussit  rapacitas  procoosulum,  sectio  publicaiiorum«  calumoic  litium.— 
Justin. — —Sectio  publicanorum.  "  in  this  passage,  properly  signifies  the  forcible  sale  of  the  goods  of  those, 
''ho,  for  default  of  payment  of  taset  ana  imposts,  ha4  their  estates  and  effects  8eized.on  and  sold  by  the 

fiubhcans."     Calumman  lituro,  ••  are  the  unjust  quirics  and  chicanery  which  served  as  pxetetti  lor  derail- 
ng  the  rich  of  their  estates,  either  upon  account  of  taxes,  or  under  some  other  colour/' 
._..,._  t  Justin.  1.  38.  c.  ^-7. 

%  Diod.  in  Excerpt.  Vales,  p.  401.    Athen.  1.  v.  p.  213.    Cic.  Orat  pro  Flacoo,  n.  60. 
„  _  ..  _  ^  Plat.  Synpos.  1.  i.  p.  634. 

n  18  uno  die,  tota  Asia,  tot  in  civiUtibaB,-iino  nnntio.  utqne  iim  Utenram  nnifieatioae.  eires  ItoiiiaB»> 
aecandos  trueidaadosque  denotaTtt.— Cic  -  •  -»» "•'*•  »*wm*«iw 
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did 


k  ptohibitioD  to  gire  inteiment  to  thofle  wbo  should  be  kiiled.  Their  cttatfes 
and  elfects  were  to  be  confiscated  for  the  use  of  the  kin^  and  the  murderers. 
A  severe  fine  was  laid  upon  such  as  should  conceal  the  living  or  bury  the  dead ; 
and  a  reward  appointed  for  whoever  discovered  those  that  were  hid.  Liberty 
was  given  to  the  slaves  whoi killed  their  masters;  and  debtors  foi^p^ven  half 
their  debts, for  killing  their  creditors.  The  recital  only  of  this  sanguinaiy  order 
is  enough  to  make  one  tremble  with  horror.  What  then  must  have  been  the 
desolation  in  all  these  provinces,  when  it  was  put  in  execution !  Eighty  thousand 
Romans  and  Italians  were  butchered  in  consequence  of  k.  Some  make  the 
slain  amount  to  almost  twice  that  number.* 

Having  been  informed  that  there  was  a  great  treasure  at  Cos,  he  sent  people 
thither  to  seize  it.  Cleopatjra,  queen  of  ]^:ypt,  had  deposited  it  there,  when 
she  undertook  the  war  in  rhcenicia,  against  her  son  Lathyrus.  Besides  this  trea- 
sure, they  found  eight  hundred  talents,  which' the  Jews  in  Asia  Minor  had  de- 
posited there,  when  they  saw  the  wai*  ready  to  break  out.t 

All  those  who  had  found  means  to  escape  this  general  slaughter  in  Asia,  had 
taken  refuge  at  Rhodes,  which  received  them  with  joy,  and  anorded  them  a  se- 
cure retreat.  Mithridates  laid  siege  to  that  city  ineffectually,  which  he  was  soon 
obliged  to  raise,  after  having  been  in  danger  of  being  taken  himself  in  a  sea- 
fight,  wherein  he  lost  many  of  his  ships.t 

When  he  had  made  himself  master  of  Asia  Minor,  Mithridates  sent  Arche- 
laus,  one  of  his  generals,  with  an  army  of  one  hundred  a^nd  twenty  thousand 
men,  into  Greece.  That  general  took  Athens,  and  chose  it  for  his  residence, 
riving  all  orders  from  thence  in  regard  to  the  war  on  that  side.  During  his  sta^ 
mere,  he  engaged  most  of  the  cities  and  states  of  Greece  in  the  interests  of  his 
master.  He  reduced  Delos  by  force,  which  had  revolted  from  the  Athenians^ 
and  reinstated  them  in  the  possession  of  it.  He  sent  them  the  sacred  treasure, 
kept  in  that  island  by  Aristion,  to  whom  he  gave  two  thousand  men  as  a  guard 
for  the  money.  Aristion  was  an  Athenian  philosopher,  of  the  sect  of  Epicurus. 
He  employed  the.  two  thousand  men  under  his  command  to  seize  all  authorit;]f 
at  Athens,  where  he  exercised  a  most  cruel  tyranny,  putting  many  of  the  citi- 
zens to  death,  and  sending  many  to  Mithridates,  upon  pretence  that  they  were 
of  the  Roman  faction.§ 

Such  was  the  state  of  affairs  when  Sylla  was  charged  with  the  war  against 
Mithridates.  He  set  out  immediately  for  Greece  with  five  legions,  and  some 
cohorts  and  cavalry.  Mithridates  was  at  that  time  at  Pergamus,  where  he  dis- 
tributed riches,  goveniments,  and  other  rewards  to  his  friends.|| 

Upon  Sylla 's  arrival,  all  the  cities  opened  their  gates  to  him,  except  Athens, 
whicn,  subjected  to  the  tyrant  Aristion's  yoke,  was  obliged  unwillingly  to  op- 
pose him.  .The  Roman  general  having  entered  Attica,  divided  his  troops  into 
two  bodies,  one  of  which  he  sent  to  besiege  Aristion  in  the  city  of  Athens,  and 
with  the  other  marched  in  person  to  the  port  of  Pirseus,  which  was  a  kind  of 
second  city,  where  Archelaus  had  shut  himself  up,  relying  upon  the  strei^th 
of  the  place,  the  walls  being  almost  sixty  feet  high,  and  entirely  of  hewn  stone. 
The  work  was  indeed  very  strong,  and  had  l^eu  raised  by  the  order  of  Peri- 
cles in  the  Peloponnesian  war,  when  the  hopes  of  victory  depending  solely  upon 
this  port,  he  had  fortified  it  to  the  utmost  of  his  power. 

The  height  of  the  walls  did  not  amaze  Sylla.  He  employed  all  sorts  of  en- 
gines in  battering  it,  and  made  continual  assaults.  If  he  had  waited  a  little. 
be  might  have  taken  the  higher  citv  without  striking  a  blow,  which  was  reduced 
by  famine  to  the  last  extremity.  But  being  in  haste  to  return  to  Rome,  and  ap- 
prehending the  cbafiges  that  might  happen  there  in  his  absence,,  he  spared 
neither  darker,  attacks,  nor  expense,  in  order  to  hasten  the  conclusion  ot  that 
war.  Wit&Hit  emmierating  the  rest  of  ilie  warlike  stores  and  equipage,  twenty 
thousand  oQules  were  constantly  employed  in  workii^  the  machines  only.  Wood 

»      ■      i  —        '  'i  11  K.I'  -■    ■  -     .11'     ■.!■- ■.■■■-■  I  ■  .11,  ■  ,     ,       ,  I         I  II.       1^.^ 

*  A.  M.  3016.    Ant  J.  C.  88.    Appian.  p.  fli5.     Clc.  in  Orat.  pro  Lcgi  Manil.  n.  7. 
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htppeniiv  to  &n  ihort,  bom  the  gi^t  conwimpnon  made  of  it  in  tlM  naduDes 
which  were  often  either  broken  or  spoiled  hj  the  vast  weieht  tfa^  cairied,  oi 
burnt  by  the  enemy,  he  did  not  spare  the  sacred  groves.  He  cut  down  the  trees 
in  the  walks  of  the  Academy  and  Ljccom,  which  were  the  finest  and  best  plan- 
ned in  the  subarbs,  and  caused  the  bif^h  walls  that  joined  the  port  to  the  city 
to  be  demolished,  in  order  to  make  use  of  the  ruins  in  erecting  his  worlu  and 
carrying  on  his  approaches. 

As  he  bad  occasion  for  great  sums  of  money  in  this  war,  and  desired  to  attach 
the  soldiers  to  bis  interests,  and  to  animate  them  by  great  rewards,  be  bad  re- 
course to  the  inviolable  treasures  of  the  temples,  and  caused  the  finest  and  most 
precious  gifts,  consecrated  at  Epidaurus  and  Olympia,  to  be  brought  from  thence. 
He  wrote  to  the  Amphictyons  assembled  at  Delpbos,  *'  that  they  would  act 
wisely  in  sending  bim  the  treasures  of  the  god,  because  they  would  oe  moce  se- 
cure mbis  hands ;  and  if  he  should  l>e  obliged  to  make  use  of  them,  he  would 
return  the  value  after  the  war."  At  the  same  time  he  sent  one  of  his  friends, 
named  Caphis,  a  native  of  Phoeis,  to  Delphos,  to  receive  all  those  treasures  bv 
we^ht. 

When  Caphis  arrived  at  Detpbos,  he  was  afraid,  out  of  reverence  ibr  the  god, 
to  meddle  with  the  gifts  consecrated  to  him,  and  wept,  in  the  presence  ol  the 
Amphictyons,  the  necessity  imposed  upon  him.  Upon  which  some  person  there 
having  said,  that  he  beard  the  sound  ot  Apollo's  lyre  fix)m  the  inside  of  the  sanc- 
tuary, Caphis,  whether  be  really  believed  it,  or  was  for  taking  that  occasion 
to  strike  dylla  with  a  religious  awe,  wrote  him  an  account  of  what  happened. 
Sylla,  deriding  bis  simplicity,  replied,  '^  that  he  was  surprised  he  should  not  com- 
prehend, that  singing  was  a  sign  of  joy,  and  by  no  means  of  anger  and  resent- 
ment ;  and  therefore  he  had  nothing  to  do  but  to  take  the  treasures  boldly,  and 
be  assured,  that  the  god  saw  him  do  it  with  pleasure,  and  gave  them  to  ^him 
himself." 

Plutarch,  on  this  occasion,  observes  upon  the  difference  between  the  ancient 
Roman  generals,  and  those  of  the  tiroes  we  now  speak  ef.  The  former,  whom 
merit  alone  had  raised  to  office,  and  who  had  no  views  from  emplojrmeiits  but 
the  public  good,  knew  how  to  make  the  soldiers  respect  and  obey  them,  with- 
out aescending  to  use  low  and  unworthy  methods  for  that  purpose.  They  com- 
manded troops  that  were  wise,  disciplined,  and  well  inured  to  execute  the  or- 
ders of  their  generals  without  reply  or  delay.  "  Truly  kings,"  says  Plutarch, 
"  in  the  grandeur  and  nobility  of  their  sentiments,  but  simple  and  modest  pri- 
vate persons  in  their  train  and  equipage,*  they  put  the  state  to  no  other  expense 
in  the  discharge  of  their  offices  than  what  was  reasonable  and  necessary,  con- 
oeivir^  it  more  shameful  in  a  captain. to  flatter  his  soldiers  than  to  fear  his  ene- 
mies." Things  were  much  changed  in  the  times  we  now  speak  of.  The  Ro- 
man generals,  abandoned  to  insatiable  ambition  and  luxury,  were  obliged  to 
make  themselves  slaves  to  their  soldiers,  and  bipr  their  services  by  gifts  propor- 
tioned to  their  avidity,  and  often  by  the  toleration  and  impunity  of  the  greatest 
crimes. 

Sylla,  in  consequence,  was  perpetually  in  extreme  want  of  money  to  satisfy  bis 
troops,  and  then  more  than  ever,  for  carnring  on  the  siege  he  had  eogafed  in ;  the 
success  of  yvbich  seemed  to  him  of  the  highest  importance,  both  as  tobis^onour  and 
safe  ty .  He  was  for  depriving  Mithridates  of  the  only  city  be  had  left  i n  Greece, 
and  which,  by  preventing  the  Romans  from  passing  mto  Asia,  made  all  hopes  ot 
Gonquerit^  that  prince  vain,  and  would  oblk:e  Sylla  to  return  shamefully  into 
Italy,  where  he  would  have  found  more  terrible  enemies  in  Marius  and  bis  fac- 
tion. He  was  besides  sensibly  galled  by  the  offensive  raillexy  in  which  Aristion 
indulged  every  day  against  himself  and  his  wife  Metella. 

It  is  not  ea^  to  say  whether  the  attack  or  defence  was  conducted  with  most 
vigour )  for  both  sides  behav^  with  incredible  courage  and  resolution.  The 
sorties  were  frequent,  and  attended  with  almost  batt&s  in  form,  in  which  the 
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sJaiKrhter  was  fmat^  and  the  loss  generally  not  very  unequal.  Tbe  besiered 
would  notha^e  oeen  in  a  condition  to  have  made  so  rigorous  a  defejKe,  if. they 
had  not  received  several  considerable  reinforcements  by  sea. 

Wliat  hurt  them  the  most,  was  the  secret  treachery  of  two  Athenian  slavea 
that  were  in  the  Piraeus.  Those  slaves,  whether  out  of  affection  to  the  Roman 
party,  or  desirous  of  providing  for  their  own  safety,  in  case  the  place  were  taken, 
wrote  upon  leaden  balls  all  tnat  passed  within,  and  threw  them  with  slings  to 
the  Romans ;  so  that  whatever  wise  measures  Archelaus  took,  who  defended 
the  Piraeus,  while  Ariston  commanded  in  the  city,  were  rendered  useless.  He 
resolved  to  make  a  general  sally :  the  traitors  threw  a  leaden  ball  with  this  in- 
telligence upon  it :  ''  To-morrow  at  such  an  hour,  the  foot  will  attack  your 
worKs,  and  tne  horse  your  camp."  Sylla  laid  ambushes,  and  repulsed  the  be- 
sieged with  loss.  A  convoy  of  provisions  was  in  the  night  to  have  been  thrown 
into  the  city,  that  was  in  want  of  eveiy  thing.  Upon  advice  of  the  same  kind, 
the  convoy  was  intercepted. 

Notwithstanding  all  tnese  disadvantages,  the  Athenians  defended  themselves 
like  lions.  They  found  means  either  to  bum  most  of  the  machines  eretted 
against  the  walls,  or  by  undermining  them,  to  throw  them  down  and  break  them 
to  pieces. 

The  Romans,  on  their  side,  behaved  with  no  less  vigour.  By  the  help  of 
mines,  also,  they  made  a  passage  to  the  foot  of  the  walls,  under  which  they 
excavated  the  ground,  and  having  propt  the  foundations  with  beams  of  wood, 
they  afterwards  set  fire  to  the  props  with  a  great  quantity  of  pitch,  sulphur,  and 
tow.  When  those  beams  were  burned,  part  of  tbe  wall  fell  down  with  a  hor- 
rible noise,  and  a  large  breach  was  opened,  through  which  the  Romans  advanced 
to  tbe  assault.  The  battle  continued  a  ereat  wnile  with  eoual  ardour  on  both 
sides  ;  but  the  Romans  were  at  lei^h  ooliged  to  retire.  The  next  day  they 
renewed  the  attack.  The  besieged  had  built  a  new  wall  during  the  night  in 
tbe  form  of  a  crescent,  in  the  place  where  the  other  had  fallen  ;  and  the  Romans 
found  it  impossible  to  force  it. 

Sylla,  discouraged  by  so  obstinate  a  defence,  resolved  to  attack  the  Piraeus 
no  longer,  but  confined  himself  to  reduce  the  place  by  famine.  The  cit  v,  on  the 
other  side,  was  at  the  last  extremihr.  A  bushel  of  barley  had  been  sold  in  it  for 
a  thousand* drachmas.  The  inhabitants  did  not  only  eat  the  grass  and  roots, 
which  they  found  about  the  citadel,  but  the  flesh  oif  norses,  and  the  leather  of 
shoes,  which  they  boiled  sofV.  In  the  midst  of  the  public  miseiy,  the  tyrant 
passed  his  days  and  nights  in  debauch.  The  senators  and  priests  went  to  throw 
themselves  at  his  feet,  conjuring  him  to  have  pity  on  the  city,  and  to  obtain  a 
capitulation  from  Sylla :  he  dispersed  them  wito  arrows,  and  in  that  manner 
drove  them  from  his  presence. 

He  did  not  demand  a  cessation  of  arms,  nor  send  deputies  to  Sylla,  till  re- 
duced to  tbe  last  extremity.  As  those  deputies  made  no  proposals,  and  asked 
nothing  of*  him  to  the  purpose,  but  ran^on  in  praising  and  extolling  Theseus. 
Euraoipus,  and  the  exploits  of  the  Athenians  against  the  Medes,  Sylla  was  tired 
with  their  discourse,  and  interrupted  diem  by  saymg,  "  You  may  go  back  again, 
and  keep  your  rhetorical  fiourisnes  to  yourselves.  For  my  part,  I  was  not  sent 
to  Athens  to  be  informed  of  your  anci^t  prowesis,  but  to  chastise  your  modem 
revolt." 

During  the  audience,  some  spies  having  entered  the  city,  overheard  by  chance 
some  old  men  talking  of  the  quarter  called  Ceramicusy*  and  blaming  the  tyrant 
exceedingly  for  not  guarding  a  certain  part  of  the  wall,  that  was  the  only  place 
by  which  the  enemy  might  easily  scale  the  walls.  At  their  return  into  the 
camp,  they  related  what  they  had  heard  to  Sylla,  The  parley  had  been  to  no 
purpose.  Sylla  did  not  neglect  the  intelligence  ffiven  him.  The  next  night  he 
went  in  person  to  take  a  view  of  the  place ;  and  finding  the  wall  actually  ac- 
cessible, he  ordered  ladders  to  be  raised  against  it^  began  the  attack  there,  and 
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'  htTing^  made  himself  master  of  the  w)!!,  aAer  a  weak  resistance  entered  the 
city.  He  would  not  suffer  it  to  be  set  on  fire,  but  abandoned  it  to  be  plundered 
by  the  soldiers,  who,  in  several  hDUS^es.  found  human  flesh  which  iiad  been 
dressed  to  be  eaten.  A  dreadful  slaughter  ensued.  The  next  day  all  the  slaves 
were  sold  by  auction,  and  liberty  was  granted  to  the  citizens  who  had  cscax)ed 
the  swords  of  the  soldiers,  who  were  a  very  small  number.  He  besieged  the 
citadel  the  same  day,  where  Ariston,  and  those  who  had  taken  refuge  there, 
were  soon  so  much  reduced  by  famine,  that  they  were  forced  to  surrender.  The 
tyrant,  his  guards,  and  all  who  had  been  in  office  under  him,  were  put  to  death 

Some  few  days  after,  Sylla  made  himself  master  of  the  Piraeus,  and  burned 
all  its. fortifications,  especially  the  arsenal,  which  had  been  built  by  Philo,  the 
celebrated  architect,  and  was  a  wonderful  fabric.  Archelaus,  by  the  help  ot 
his  fleet  bad  retired  to  Munichia,  another  port  of  Attica. 

This  year  was  fatal  to  the  arms  of  Mithndates.  Taxiles,  one  of  his  fi^enerals, 
arrived  m  Greece  from  Thrace  and  Macedonia,  with  an  army  of  one  nundred 
thousand  foot,  ten  thousand  horse,  and  ninety  chariots  armed  with  scythes. 
Ar<!helaus,  that  generaPs  brother,  was  at  that  time  in  the  port  of  Munichia,  and 
would  neither  remove  from  the  sea,  nor  come  to  a  battle  with  the  Romans ;  but 
he  endeavoured  to  protract  the  war,  and  cut  off  their  provisions.  This  was  veiy 
wise  conduct,  for  Sylla  began  to  be  in  want  of  them  ;  so  that  famine  obliged 
him  to  quit  Attica,  and  to  enter  the  fruitful  plains  of  bceotia,  where  Hortensius 
jomed  him.  Their  troops  being  united,  they  took  possession  of  a  fertile  emi- 
nence ill  the  midst  of  the  plains  of  Elatea,  at  the  foot  of  which  ran  a  rivulet. 
When  they  had  formed  their  camp,  the  enemy  could  immediately  discover  their 
small  number,  which  amounted  to  only  fifteen  thousand  foot,  and  fifteen  hun- 
dred horse.  This  induced  the  generals  of  Archelaus  to  press  him  in  the  warmest 
manner  to  proceed  to  action.  They  did  not  obtain  his  consent  without  great 
difficulty.  They  immediately  began  to  move,  and  covered  the  whole  plain 
with  horses,  chariots,  and  their  innumerable  troops :  for  when  the  two  brothers 
were  joined,  their  army  was  very  formidable.  The  noise  and  cries  of  so  many 
thousand  men  preparing  for  battle,  and  the  pomp  and  magnificence  of  then 
array,  were  equally  terrible.  The  brightness  of  their  armour,  magnificently 
adorned  with  gold  and  silver,  and  the  lively  colours  of  the  Median  ana  Scythian 
cx)ats  of  arms,  mingled  with  the  glitter  of'^brass  and  steel,  reflected  a  kind  of 
rays,  which,  while  they  dazzled  the  sight,  filled  the  soul  with  terror.* 

The  Romans,  seized  with  dread,  kept  close  within  their  intrenchments.  Sylla, 
not  beinff  able  by  his  discourse  and  remonstrances  to  remove  their  fear,  ana  not 
being  wUling  to  force  them  to  fight  in  their  present  discouragement,  was  obliged 
to  lie  still,  and  suffer,  though  with  ereat  impatience,  the  bravadoes  and  insult- 
ing derision  of  the  barbarians.  They  conceived  so  great  a  contempt  for  him 
in  consequence,  that  they  neglected  to  observe  any  discipline.  Few  of  them 
kept  within  their  intrenchments ;  the  rest,  tor  the  sake  of  plmider^  dispersed  in 

great  troops,  and  removed  considerably,  and  even  several  days*  journey,  from 
je  camp.  They  plundered  and  ruined  some  cities  in  the  neighbourhood. 
Sylla  was  in  the  last  despair,  when  he  saw  the  cities  of  the  allies  destroyed 
before  his  eyes,  for  want  of  power  to  make  his  army  fight.  He  at  last  thought 
of  a  stratagem,  which  was  to  give  the  troops  no  repose,  and  to  keep  them  in- 
cessantly at  work  in  turning  the  little  river  Cephisus,  which  was  near  his  camp, 
and  in  dfgging  deep  and  large  fosses,  under  pretence  of  their  better  security ; 
but  with  the  design,  that  when  they  should  be  tired  of  such  great  fatigues,  they 
might  prefer  the  hazard  of  a  battle  to.  the  continuance  of  4heir  labour.  His 
Stra taeem  was  successful.  After  having  worked  without  intermission  three  days, 
as  Sylla,  according  to  custom,  was  taking  a  view  of  their  progress,  they  cried 
out  to  him  with  one  voice,  to  lead  them  against  the  enemy.  Sylla  suffered  him-  • 
self  to  be  exceedingly  entreated,  and  did  not  comply  for  some  time :  but  when 
he  saw  their  ardour  increase  from  this  opposition,  ne  made  them  stand  to  their 
arms,  and  marched  against  the  enemy. 
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Hie  battle  was  totight  near  Gberonaea.  The  enemy  had  possessed  them* 
selves,  with  a  great  body  of  troops,  of  sf  very  advantageous  post,  called  Thu- 
rium :  it  was  the  ridge  of  a  steep  mountain,  which  extended  itself  upon  the  left 
flank  of  the  Romans,  and  was  very  proper  to  check  their  motions.  Two  men 
of  Cheronaea  came  to  Sylla,  and  promised  him  to  drive  the  enemy  from  his  post, 
if  he  would  give  them  a  small  number  of  chosen  troops,  which  he  did«'  In  the 
mean  time,  he  drew  up  his  army  in  order  of  battle,  divided  his  horse  between 
the  two  win^,  taking  the  right  himself,  and  giving  the  left  to  Murena.  Galba 
and  Horteusius  formed  a  second  line.  Hortensius,  on  the  left  of  it,  supported 
Murena  ;  while  Galba,  on  the  ri^ht,  did  the  same  for  Sylla.  The  barbarians 
had  already  beffun  to  extend  their  horse  and  light-armed  foot,  in  a  hrge  cem^ 
pass,  with  the  design  of  surrounding  the  second  line,  and  charging  it  in  the 
rear. 

At  that  instant,  the  two  men  of  Cheronaea  having  gained  the  top  of  Thurium, 
with  their  small  troops,  without  being  perceived  by  the  enemy,  showed  them* 
selves  on  a  sudden.  The  barbarians,  surprised  ana  terrified,  immediately  took 
to  flight.  Pressing  against  each  other  upon  the  declivity  pf  the  mountain,  they 
ran  precipitately  down  it  before  the  enemy,  who  charged  and  pursued  them 
closely  down  the  hill ;  so  that  about  three  thousand  men  were  killed  upon  the 
mountain.  Of  tho^e  that  escaped,  some  fell  into  the  hands  of  Murena,  who  had 
just  before  formed  himself  in  battle.  Having  marched  against  them,  he  inter- 
cepted, and  made  a  great  slaughter  of  them  :  the  rest,  who  endeavoured  to  re- 
gain their  camp,  fell  back  on  tne  main  body  of  their  troops  with  so  much  pre- 
cipitation, that  they  threw  the  whole  army  mto' terror  and  confusion,  and  made 
their  generals  lose  much  time  in  restoring  order,  which  was  one  of  the  principal 
causes  of  their  defeat. 

Sylla,  to  take  advantage  of  this  disorder,  marched  against  them  with  so  much 
vigour,  and  passed  the  space  between  the  two  armies  with  such  rapidity,  that 
he  prevented  the  effect  of  their  chariots  armed  with  scythes.  The  force  of 
these  chariots  depended  upon  the  length  of  their  course,  which  gave  impe- 
tuosity and  violence  to  their  motion  ;  instead  of  which,  a  short  space,  that  did 
not  leave  room  for  their  career,  rendered  them  useless  and  ineffectual,  as  the 
barbarians  experienced  at  this  time.  The  first  chariots  came  on  so  slowly,  and 
with  so  little  effect,  that  the  Romans  easily  pushed  them  back,  and  with  great 
noise  and  loud  laughter  called  for  more,  aiJs  was  customary  at  Rome  in  the  cha 
riot-races  of  .the  circus. 

After  those  chariots  were  removed,  the  two  armies  came  to  blows.  The  bar 
barians  presented  their  long  pikes,  and  kept  close  order  with  their  bucklers 
joined,  so  that  they  could  not  be  broken ;  and  the  Romans  threw  down  theii 
javelins,  and,  with  sword  in  hand,  removed  the  enemies'  pikes,  in  order  to  join 
and  charge  them  with  great  fury.  What  increased  their  animosity  was  the  sight 
of  fifteen  thousand  slaves,  whom  the  king's  generals  had  withdrawn  from  them 
by  the  promise  of  their  1  iberty ,  and  postedfamong  the  heavy  armed  foot.  Those 
slaves  had  so  much  resolution  and  bravery,  that  they  sustained  the  shock  of  the 
Roman  foot  without  giving  way.  Their  battle  was  so  deep  and  so  well  closed, 
that  the  Romans  could  neither  break  nor  move  them,  till  the  light-armed  foot 
of  the  second  line  had  thrown  them  into  disorder,  by  the-dischai^e  of  their  ar- 
rows, and  of  stories  from  their  slings,  which  forced  them  to  give  ground. 

Archelaus  having  made  his  right  wir^  advance  to  surround  the  left  of  the  Ro- 
mans, Hortensius  led  on  the  troops  under  his  command  to  take  him  in  flank ; 
which  Archelaus  seeing,  he  ordered  two  thousand  horse  to  wheel  about.  Hor- 
tensius, upon  the  point  of  being  overpowered  by  that  great  body  of  horse,  re- 
tired by  degrees  toward  the  mountains,  perceiving  himself  too  far  from  the  main 
body,  and  u^on  the  point  of  being  surrounded  by  the  eneiiry.  Sylla,  with  great 
part  of  his  right  wing  that  had  not  yet  engaged,  marched  to  his  relief.  From 
the  dust  raised  by  those  troops,  Archelaus  judged  what  they  were,  and  leaving 
Hortensius.  he  turned  about  toward  the  place  Sylla  had  quitted,  in  hopes  he 
should  find  no  difficulty  in  deieating  the  rigiit  wing  without  its  general. 
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Tanks  at  tbe  tame  tine  led  on  his  foot,  armed  with  faraxeii  shields,  against 
Murena ;  while  each  side  raised  grreat  cries,  which  made  the  neighbouring  hills 
resound.  Sjlla  halted  on  that  noise,  not  knowing  well  to  which  side  he  should 
hasten*  At  length  he  thought  it  most  expedient  to  return  to  his  former  post, 
and  support  his  right  wine.  He  therefore  sent  Hortensius  to  assist  Murena  with 
four  cbborts,  and  taking  the  fifth  with  him,  he  flew  to  bis  right  wing,  which  be 
found  eiigaeed  in  battle  with  Archelaus,  neither  side  having  the  advantage.  But 
as  soon  as  he  appeared,  that  win?,  taking  new  courage  from  the  presence  of 
their  general,  opened  their  way  through  the  troops  of  Archelaus,  put  them  t» 
flight,  and  pursued  them  vigprously  for  a  considerable  time. 

Afler  his  ^reat  success,  without  losing  a  moment,  he  marched  to  the  aid  of 
Murena.'  Finding  him  also  victorious,  and  that  he  had  defeated  Taxiles,  he 
joined  him  in  the  pursuit  of  the  vanoubhed.  A  great  number  of  the  barbarians 
were  killed  in  the  plain,  and  a  much  greater  cut  to  pieces  in  endeavouring  to 
gain  their  camp ;  so  that,  of  many  thousand  men,  only  ten  thousand  escaped, 
who  fled  to  the  city  of  Chalcis.  oylla  wrote  in  his  memoirs,  that  only  fourteen 
of  his  men  were  missing,  and  that  two  of  them  returned  the  same  evening. 

To  celebrate  so  great  a  victoiy,  he  gave  the  music-games  at  Thebes,  and 
caused  judges  to  come  from  the  neighbouring  Grecian  cities  to  distribute  the 
prizes ;  for  ne  had  an  implacable  aversion  to  me  Thebans.  He  even  deprived 
tbem  of  half  their  territory,  which  he  consecrated  to  Apollo  Pythius,  and  Jupi- 
ter Olympus ;  and  decreed,  that  the  money  he  had  taken  out  of  the  temples  of 
those  goofl  should  be  repaid  out  of  their  revenues.'^ 

These  games  were  no  sooner  over,  than  he  received  advice,  that  L.  Valerius 
Flaccus  of  tbe  adverse  party,  for,  at  this  time,  the  divisions  l^etween  Marius  and 
Sylla  were  at  tbe  highest,  had  been  elected  consul,  and  had  already  crossed  the 
Ionian  sea  with  an  army,  in  appearance  against  Mitbridates,  but  in  reality  apiinst 
himself.  For  this  reason  be  began  his  march  to  Tliessaly,  as  wi^h  design  to 
meet  him.  But  on  his  arrival  at  the  city  of  Melitea,  in  Thessaly,  news  came  to 
him  from  all  sides,  tbat  all  the  places  he  had  left  h  bis  rear  were  plundered  by 
another  of  the  king^s  armies,  stronger  and  more  numerous  than  the  first :  for 
porylaus  had  arrived  at  Chalcis  with  a  great  fleet,  on  board  of  which  were 
eighty  thousand  men,  the  best  equipped,  tbe  most  warlike,  and  best  disciplined 
of  all  tbe  troops  of  Mithridates,  and  thrown  himself  into  Boeotia,  and  possessed 
himself  of  the  whole  country,  in  order  to  bring  Sylla  to  a  battle.  Archelaus 
would  have  diverted  him  from  tbat  design,  by  givins  him  an  exact  account  of 
the  battle  he  had  so  lately  lost ;  but  bis  counsel  ana  remonstrances  had  no  ef- 
fect. He  soon  knew  tbat  the  advice  he  had  given  him  was  highly  reasonable  and 
judicious. 

He  chose  the  plain  of  Orchomenos  for  tbe  field  of  battle.  Sy^Da  caused  fosses 
to  be  dug  on  each  side  of  the  plain,  to  deprive  the  enemy  otthe  advantage  ot 
an  open  countiy,  and  to  remove  them  toward  the  marshes.  The  barbarians 
fell  lunously  on  the  workmen,  dispersed  tbem,  and  put  to  flight  the  troops  that 
supported  them.  Sylla,  seeing  his  army  flying  in  this  manner,  quitted  his  hors« 
immediately,  and  seizing  one  of  his  ensigns,  he  pushed  forward  toward  the 
enemy  through  those  that  fled,  crying  to  Oiem,  "  For  me,  Romans,  I  think  it 
glorious  to  die  here.  But  for  you,  when  you  shall  be  asked  where  you  aban- 
doned your  general,  remember  to  say,  it  was  at  Orcliomenos.'*-  They  could 
not,sufier  those  reproaches,  and  returned  to  the  charge  with  such  fuiy  that  the 
troopa^  Archelaus  turned  their  backs.  The  barbarians  came  on  again  in  bet- 
ter order  than  before,  and  were  again  repulsed  with  greater  loss. 

The  next  day  at  sunrise,  Sylla  led  back  his  troops  toward  the  enemy's  camp, 
to  continue  his  trenches,  and  falling  upon  those  who  were  detached  to  skirmish 
and  drive  away  the  workmen,  he  chaiged  them  so  funously,  that  he  put  them  to 
flight.  These  threw  the  troops  who  had  continued  in  the  camp,  into  such  terror, 
that  they  were  afraid  to  stay  to  defend  it.    Sylla  entered  it  with  those  that  fled, 
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and  made  himself  roaster  of  it.    Tiie  manhes  id  a  moment  ivern  djed  with 

bloody  aod  the  dike  filled  with  dead  bodies.    The  enemies,  in  difierent  attacks 
lost  the  fcreater  part  of  their  troops ;  Archelaus  continued  a  great  vHiile  hid  i^ 
the  marshes,  and  escaped  at  last  to  Chalcis. 

The  news  of  all  these  defeats  threw  Mithridates  into  great  coostenatioiL 
However,  as  that  prince  was  by  nature  fruitful  in  resources,  he  did  not  lose  coif 
rage,  and  applied  himself  to  repair  his  losses  by  making  new  lenee.  But  froiu 
the  fear  that  his  ill  success  might  give  birth  to  some  revolt  or  conspiracy  againsi 
his  person,  as  had  already  happened,  he  took  the  bloodjr  precautKNi  of  putting 
all  whom  he  suspected  to  deatn,  without  sparing  even  bis  best  friends. 

He  was  not  more  successful  in  Asia  than  his  generals  had  been  in  Cheece. 
Fimbria,  who  commanded  a  Roman  army  there,  neat  the  remainder  of  his  best 
troops.  He  pursued  the  vanquished  as  fiair  as  the  gates  of  Peivamus,  where 
Mithridates  resided,  and  obliffed  him  to  quit  that  place  himself;  ^  retire  to 
Pitane,  a  maritime  place  of  Troas.  Fimbria  pursued  him  thither,  and  investea 
him  by  land.  But  as  he  had  no  fleet  to  do  the  same  by  sea,  he  sent  to  Lucul- 
lus,  who  cruised  in  the  neighbouring  seas  with  the  Roman  fleet,  and  represented 
to  him  that  he  might  acquire  immortal  glory  by  seizing  the  person  of  Mithri^ 
dates,  who  couM  not  escape  him,  and  by  putting  an  ena  to  so  important  a  war 
Fimbria  and  Lucullus  were  of  two  different  factions.  The  latter  would  not  be 
concerned  in  the  affairs  of  Ihe  other.  So  that  Mithridates  escaped  by  sea  to 
Mitylene,  and  extricated  himself  out  of  the  hands  of  the  Romans.  Tnis  fault 
cost  them  very  dear,  and  is  not  eztraordinaiy  in  states  where  misunderstand* 
ings  subsist  between  the  ministers  and  the  generals  of  the  army,  which  make 
them  neglect  the  public  good,  lest  they  should  contribute  to  the  gkny  of  their 
rivals.* 

Lucullus  afterwards  beat  Mithridates  at  sea  twice,  and  gained  two  great  vic- 
tories over  him.  This  happy  success  was  the  more  surprising,  as  it  was  not 
expected  from  Lucullus  to  distinguish  himself  by  military  exploits.  He  had 
passed  his  youth  in  the  studies  of  the  bar ;  and  during  his  bein^  questor  in  Asia, 
the  province  had  always  enjoyed  peace.  But  so  happy  a  genius  as  his  did  not 
want  to  be  taught  by  experience,  what  is  not  to  be  acquired  by  lessons,  and  is 
generally  the  growth  of  many  years.  He  supplied  that  defect  in  some  measure, 
by  employing  the  whole  time  of  his  journey,  by  land  and  sea,  partljr  in  asking 
questions  of  persons  experienced  in  the  art  of  war,  and  partly  in  instructing 
himself  by  the  reading  of  histoiy ;  so  that  he  arrived  in  Asia  a  complete  gene* 
ral,  though  he  left  Rome  with  only  a  moderate  knowledge  in  the  art  (^  war.t 

While  Sylla  was  veiy  succoj^sIuI  in  Greece,  the  faction  that  opposed  him,  and 
at  that  time  engrossed  all  power  at  Rome,  had  declared  him  an  enemy  to  the 
commonwealth.  Cinna  and  Carbo  treated  the  noblest  and  most  considerable 
persons  with  every  kind  of  cruelty  and  injustice.  Most  of  these,  to  avoid  thit 
insupportable  tyranny,  had  chosen  to  retire  to  Sylla's  camp,  as  a  place  of  safety ; 
so  that  in  a  short  time,  Sylla  had  a  little  senate  about  him.  His  wife  Metella» 
having  escaped  with  great  difficulty  with  her  children,brought  him  an  account, 
that  his  enemies  had  oumed  his  bouse,  and  ruined  his  lancS ;  and  begged  him 
to  depart  immediately  to  the  relief  of  those  who  remained  in  Rome,  auod  were 
upon  the  point  of  being  made  victims  of  the  same  fuiy.  ^ 

Sylla  was  in  the  greatest  perplexity.  On  the  one  side,  the  miserable  condi* 
tion  to  which  his  country  was  reduced, inclined  him  to  march  directly  to  its  re- 
lief; on  the  other,  he  could  not  resolve  to  leave  hnperfect  so  great  and  im- 
portant an  affair  as  the  war  with  Mithridates.    While  he  was  in  this  cruel  di- 

•  Plut  in  Sylla,  p.  466—468.  Id.  in  Locol.  p.  593.  AppUn.  p.  904—310. 
t  Ad  MUMdaticnm  bellam  missus  a  senatu,  doo  ^podo  opinionem  ricil  omoiain  4)uas  de  virtnte  ejoserat, 
ird  etiam  eloriam  superiorum.  Idque  eo  fuit  inirabilios.  quod  ab  eo  laus  imperatoria  Bon  expectabaliw, 
ntii  adolcscentimm  in  ^rensi  opera,  qumstoTK  diutoroam  temptis,  Murena  belluiP  in  Ponto  f «« «>••.»". ^f!? 
paee  consumpserat.  Sed  jncredibirn  qu«dam  ingenii  ma^mtudonoodesid«ravit  »ndocilem  usus  di.cipi»n«». 
ttabue,  cum  totum  iter  et  navigationem  consuropsisset,  partun  lo  percontando  a  pentis.  partim  'j^  j^c« 
f  estis  Ieg«l»dis ;  »a  Asiam  factos  trnpetatof  vcnit,  com  «»set  Roma  profectus  rei  nwUuns  ra*»s- 
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Iemina,a  merchant  came  to  him,  to  treat  with  him  in  secret  from  Archelaus,  and 
to  make  him  some  proposals  of  an  accommodation.  He  was  so  exceedingly 
rejoiced  when  this  man  bad  explained  his  commission,  that  he  made  all  possi- 
ble haste  to  have  a  conference  with  that  general. 

They  had  an  interview  upon  the  banks  of  the  sea,  near  the  tittle  city  of  De* 
Hum.  Archelaus,  who  did  not  know  how  important  it  was  to  Sylla,  to  have  it 
in  his  power  to  repass  into  Italy,  proposed  to  him  the  uniting  his  interest  with 
that  ot  Mithridates ;  and  added,  that  nis  master  would  supply  him  with  money, 
troops,  and  ships,  for  a  war  against  the  faction  of  Cinna  and  Marius. 

Sylla,  without  seeming  offended  at  first  with  such  proposals,  exhorted  him, on 
his  side,  to  withdraw  himself  from  the  slavery  in  which  he  lived,  under  an  ira- 

ferious  and  cruel  prince.  He  added,  that  he  mi^ht  take  upon  him  the  title  of 
ing  in  his  government,  and  offered  to  have  him  declared  the  ally  and  friend  of 
the  Roman  people,  if  he  would  deliver  up  to  bim  the  fleet  of  Mithridates  under 
his  command.  Archelaus  rejected  that  proposal  with  indignation,  and  even  ex- 
pressed to  the  Roman  general,  how  much  he  thought  himself  injured  by  the  sup- 
position of  his  being  capable  of  such  a  treason.  Upon  which  S^^Ila,  assumir^ 
the  air  of  grandeur  and  aignity  so  natural  to  the  Romans,  said  to  him,  *^  if,  bein^ 
only  a  slave,  and  at  best  but  an  officer  of  a  barbarian  king,  you  look  upon  it 
as  a  baseness  to  ^uit  the  service  of  your  master,  how  dare  you  to  propose  the 
abandoning  the  mterests  of  the  republic  to  such  a  Roman  as  me  ?  Do  jou 
imagine  our  condition  and  affairs  to  be  equal  ?  Have  you  forgot  my  victorres  ? 
Do  you  not  remember  that  you  are  the  self-same  Archelaus  whom  I  have  de- 
feated in  two  battles,  and  forced  in  the  last  to  hide  himself  in  the  maizes  of 
Orchomenos  ?" 

Archelaus,  confounded  by  so  haughty  an  answer,  sustained  himself  no  longer 
in  the  sequel  of  the  negotiation.  Sylla  ?ot  the  ascendant  entirely ;  and,  dic- 
tatii^  the  law  as  victor,  proposed  the  following  conditions :  *'  that  Mithridates 
should  renounce  Asia  and  Paphlagonia :  that  he  should  restore  Bithynia  to  Ni- 
comedes,  and  Cappadocia  to  Ariobarzanes :  that  he  should  pay  the  Romans  two 
thousand  talents  for  the  expenses  of  the  war,  and  furnish  him  seventy  armed 
galleys,  with  their  whole  equipage :  and  that.  Sylla,  on  his  side,  should  secure 
to  Mithridates  the  rest  of  his  dominions,  and  cause  him  to  be  declared  the  friend 
and  ally  of  the  Roman  people."  Archelaus  seemed  to  approve  those  conditions ; 
and  despatched  a  courier  immediately  to  communicate  diem  to  Mithridates. 
Sj^lla  set  out  for  the  Hellespont,  canyiiig  Archelaus  with  him,  whom  he  treated 
with  great  honours. 

He  received  the  ambassadors  of  Mithridates  at  Larissa,  who  came  to  declare 
to  him,  that  their  master  accepted  and  ratified  all  the  other  articles,  but  that  he 
desired  he  would  not  deprive  him  of  Paphlagonia ;  and  that  as  to  the  seventy 
galleys,  he  could  by  no  means  comply  with  that  article.  Sylla,  offended  at  this 
refusal,  answered  them  in  an  angry  tone, "  What  say  you  ?  Would  Mithridates 
keep  possession  of  Paphlagonia ;  and  does  he  refuse  me  the  galleys  I  demanded  ? 
I  expected  to  have  seen  him  return  me  thanks  upon  his  knees,  for  having  only 
left  bim  the  hand  with  which  be  butchered  a  hundred  thousand  Romans.  Fie 
will  change  his  note  when  I  go  over  to  Asia ;  though  at  present,  in  the  midst  oi^ 
his  court  at  Pergamus,  he  meditates  plans  for  a  war  he  never  saw.*'  Such  was 
die  lofty  style  of  Sylla,  who  gave  Mithridates  to  understand  at  the  same  time, 
that  he  would  not  use  such  language,  had  he  been  present  at  the  past  battles. 

The  ambassadors,  terrified  with  this  answer,  made  no  reply.  Archelaus  en- 
deavoured to  sofleii  Sylla,  and  promised  him  that  Mithridates  should  consent  to 
all  the  articles.  He  set  out  for  that  purpose ;  and  Sylla,  after  having  laid  waste 
the  country,  returned  into  Macedonia. 

Archelaus,  upon  his  return,  joined  him  at  the  city  of  Philippi,  and  informed 
him,  that  Mithridates  would  accept  the  proposed  conditions :  but  that  he  exeed- 
ii^ly  desired  to  have  a  conference  with  him.  What  made  him  earnest  for  this 
interview,  was  his  fear  of  Fimbria,  who  having  killed  Flaccus,  of  whom  men- 
tion is  made  before,  and  put  himself  at  the  head  of  that  consul's  army,  advanced 
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by  groat  marches  against  Mitbridates ;  which  determined  that  prince  to  make 
peace  with  By\h.  They  had  an  intemew  at  Dardania,  a  city  of  Troas.  Mi- 
tbridates had  with  him  two  hindred  galleys,  twenty  thousand  foot,  six  thousand 
horse,  and  a  great  number  of  chariots  armea  with  scythes  ;  and  Sylla  had  only 
four  cohorts,  and  two  hundred  horse  in  his  company.  When  Mitbridates  ad- 
vanced to  meet  him,  and  offered  him  his  hand,  Sylla  asked  him.  whether  he  ac- 
cepted the  proposed  conditions  ?  As  the  king  kept  silence,  Sylla  continued, 
^  Do  you  not  know,  Mitbridates,  that  it  is  for  supplicants  to  speak,  and  fbr  the 
victorious  to  hear  and  be  silent  ?''  Upon  this  Mitbridates  began  a  long  apo- 
logy, endeavouring  to  ascribe  the  cause  oY  the  war  partly  to  the  gods,  and  partly 
to  the  Romans.  Sylia  interrupted  him  ;  and  afler  having  raaae  a  long  detail 
of'  the  violences  and"  inhumanities  he  had  committed,  he  demanded  of  him  a 
second  time,  whether  he  would  ratify  the  conditions  Archeiaus  had  laid  before 
him.  Mitbridates,  surprised  at*the  haughtiness  and  steady  air  of  the  Roman 
general,  having  answered  in  the  affirmative,  Sylla  then  received  his  embraces 
and  afterwards  presenting  the  kings  Ariobarzanes  and  Nicomedes  to  him,  he  re- 
conciled them  to  each  other.  Mitbridates,  after  the  delivery  of  the  seventy 
galleys  entirely  equipped,  and  five  hundred  archers,  re-embarked.* 

Sylla  saw  plainly,  that  this  treaty  o*"  peace  was  hiffhly  disagreeable  to  his 
troops.  They  could  not  bear  that  a  prince,  who  of  all  kings  was  the  most  mor- 
tal enemy  to  Kome,  and  who  in  one  day  had  caused  one  hundred  thousand  Ro- 
man citizens,  dispersed  m  Asia  to  be  put  to  the  sword,  should  be  treated  with 
5o  much  favour,  and  even  honour,  and  declared  the  friend  and  ally  of  the  Ro- 
mans, still  reeking  with  their  blood.  Sylla,  to  justify  his  conduct,  gave  them 
to  understand,  that  if  he  had  rejected  his  proposals  of  peace,  Mitbridates,  on 
his  refusal,  would  not  have  failed  to  treat  with  Fimbria  :  and  that  if  those  two 
enemies  had  joined  their  forces,  they  would  have  obliged  him  either  to  aban- 
don bis  conquests,  or  hazard  a  battle  against  troops  superior  in  number,  under 
the  command  of  tnn  great  captains,  who  in  one  day  might  have  deprived  him 
of  the  fraits  of  nil  his  victories. 

Thus  ended  the  hrst  war  with  Mitbridates,  which  had  lasted  four  years,  and 
in  which  Sylla  had  destroyed  more  than  one  hundred  and  sixty  thousand  of  the 
enemy  ;  recovered  Greece,  Macedonia,  Ionia.  Asia,  and  many  other  provinces, 
of  which  Mitbridates  had  possessed  himseu  :  and  having  deprived  him  of  a 

freat  part  of  his  fleet,  obliged  him  to  confine  nimself  within  the  bounds  of  his 
ereditary  douiinions.  But  what  is  most  to  be  admired  in  Sylla,  is,  that  during 
three  years,  while  the  factions  of  Marius  and  Cinna  had  enslaved  Italy,  he  did 
not  dissemble  his  intentions,  of  turning  bis  arms  against  them,^and  yet  contin- 
ued the  war  he  had  begun,  convinced  that  it  was  necessary  to  conquer  the 
foreign  enemy,  before  he  reduced  and  punished  those  at  home.t  He  was  also 
highly  laudable  for  his  constancy,  in  not  hearkening  to  any  proposals  from  Mi- 
tbridates, who  offered  him  considerable  aid  against  nis  enemies,  till  that  prince 
had  accepted  the  conditions  of  peace  prescribed  to  him. 
•  Some  days  after^  Sylla  be^anhis  march  against  Fimbria,  who  was  encamped 
under  the  walls  of  Tbyatira  m  Lydia,  and  having  maiked  out  a  camp  near  his, 
be  began  bis  intrenchments.  Fimbria's  soldiers,  who  came  unarmed,  ran  out 
to  salute  and  embrace  those  of  Sylla,  and  assisted  them  with  great  pleasure  in 
fonning  their  lines.  Fimbria  seeing  this  change  in  his  troops,  and  fearing 
Sylla  as  an  irreconcilable  enemy,  from  whom  he  could  expect  no  mercy,  after 
having  in  vain  attempted  to  get  him  assassinated,  killed  himself. 

Sylla  condemned  Asia  in  general  to  pay  twenty  thousand  talents,  and  besides 
that,  injured  individuals  exceedingly,  by  abandoning  their  bouses  to  the  insolence 
and  rapaciocusness  of  his  troops,  whom  he  quartered  upon  them,  and  who  lived 


*  A.  M.  3920.  •  Ant.  J.  C.  84. 
t  Vix  quidquam  in  Syllae  operibui  clarius  duxerim,  quam  quod,  com  per  trieooium  Cinnanaa  HarUuuB-* 
que  partes  Italiam  obsiderent,  neque  iliaturum  se  bellum  iia  diMimulavit,  oec  quod  erat  in  in&nibu*  omisit{ 
ezistttaarttqae  ante  frangendum  hostem,  quant  ulciscendum  .civero ;  repalaoque  extcmo  metu,  ubi quod  »}* 
•ouni  aaaet  victaaet,  nipenuret  qaod  erat  domestieum.— Veil.  Patcrc.  1.  tt.  c.  34. 
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«t  diicvetioo  af  in  conquered  cities.    For  oe  gave  orden  HhsX  ereiy  hoet  ebould 

pay  each  soldier  quartered  upon  him  four  drachmas  a  day,  and  entertain  at  ta- 
ble, himself,  and  as  many  ot  his  friends  as  he  should  thmk  fit  to  invite ;  that 
each  captain  should  have  £fty  drachmas,  and  besides  that,  a  robe  for  the  house, 
and  another  when  he  went  aoroad. 

After  having  punished  Asia,  he  set  out  from  Ephesus  with  all  his  ships,  and 
arrived  the  thira  day  at  Piraeus.  Having:  been  initiated  in  the  great  mysteries. 
he  took  for  his  own  use  the  libraiy  of  Apellicon,  in  which  were  the  works  ot 
Aristotle.  That  philosopher  at  his  death  nad  left  his  writin^fs  to  TheophrasteSi 
one  cf  his  most  illustrious  disciples.  *  The  latter  had  trans>ferred  them  to  Ne- 
leus  of  Scepsis,  a  city  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Perj^amus  in  Asia ;  after  whose 
death,  those  works  fell  into  the  hands  of  his  heirs,  ignorant  persons,  who  kept 
them  shut  up  in  a  chest.  When  the  kings  of  Pergamus  began  to  collect  indus- 
triously aU  sorts  of  books  for  their  libraiy,  as*  the  city  of  Scepsis  was  in  their 
dependence,  those  heirs,  apprehending  that  these  works  would  be  taken  from 
them,  thought  proper  to  hide  tliem  in  a  vault  under  ground,  where  they  remained 
almost  onehundred  and  thirty  years ;  till  the  heirs  of  Neleus's  family,  which,  af- 
ter several  generations,  were  fallen  into  extreme  poverty,  brought  them  out  to 
sell  them  to  Apellicon,  a  rich  Athenian,  who  sought  every  where  for  the  most 
curious  books  for  his  libraiy.  As  they  were  veij  much  dams^^ed  by  the  length 
of  time,  and  the  damp  j>lace  where  tney  had  lain,  Apellicon  bad  copies  imme- 
diately taken  of  them,  in  which  there  were  many  chasms ;  because  the  originals 
were  either  rotten  in  many  places,  or  worm-eaten  and  obliterated.  Those  blanks, 
words,  and  letters,  were  filled  up  as  well  as  they  could  be  by  conjecture,  and 
in  some  places  with  zreat  want  of  judgment.  From  hence  arose  the  many  dif- 
ficulties in  these  works,  which  have  ever  since  divided  the  learned  world.  Apel- 
licon having  died  a  short  time  before  Sylla's  arrival  at  Athens,  he  seized  upon 
his  libraiy,  and  with  these  works  of  Aristotle,  which  he  found  in  it,  enriched 
his  own  at  Rome.  A  famous  grammarian  of  those  times,  named  Tyrannion, 
who  lived  then  at  Rome,  having  a  great  desire  for  these  works  of  Aristotle,  ob- 
tained permission  from  Sylla's  librarian  to  take  a  copy  of  them.  That  copy  was 
communicated  to  Andronicus  the  Rhodian,  who  afterwards  imparted  it  to  the  pub- 
licy  and  to  whom  the  world  is  indebted  for  the  works  of  that  great  philosopher.* 

SECTIOir  11. — ^SECOND  AND  THIRD  WARS  WITH  MITHRIDATES.    TRAGICAL  END  OF 

HIS  SISTERS  AND  WiyES. 

Stlla,  on  setting  out  for  Rome,  had  left  the  govemmept  of  Asia  to  Murena, 
with  the  two  legions  that  had  served  under  Fimbria,  to  keep  the  province  in 
obedience.  This  Murena  is  the  father  of  him  for  whom  Cicero  made  the  fine 
pration  which  bears  his  name.  His  son  at  this  time  made  his  first  campsJgn 
under  him.t  •  . 

After  Sylla's  departure,  Mithridates  havii^  returned  into  Pontus,  marched  his 
army  against  the  people  of  Colchis'and  the  bosphorus,  who  had  revolted  against 
him.  Thej  first  demanded  his  son  Mithridates  for  their  kin^ ;  and  having  ob- 
tained him,  immediately  returned  to  their  duty.  The  king  imagining  their  con- 
duct to  proceed  from  his  son's  intrigues,  took  umbrage  at  Ft ;  and  having  caused 
hiin  to  come  to  him,  he  ordered  him  to  be  bound  with  chains  of  ^old,  and  soon 
after  put  him  to  death.  That  son  had  done  him  great  service  in  the  war  against 
Fimbria.  We  see  here  a  new  instance  of  the  jealousy  which  an  excessive 
love  pf  power  is  apt  to  excite,  and  to  what  a  height  the  prince  who  abandons 
himself  to  it,  is  capable  of  cariying  his  suspicions  against  his  own  blood ;  always 
ready  to  proceed  to  the  most  fatal  extremities,  and  to  sacrifice  whatever  is  dearest 
to  him  to  the  slighest  distrust.  As  for  the  inhabitants  of  the  &osphorus,  he  pm- 
pared  a  great  fleet  and  a  numerous  army,  which  gave  reason  to  oelieve  his  de- 
f  igns  were  against  the  Ilomans^    He  ha4  not  indeed  restored  all  Cappadocia  to 
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raserred  part  <^  it  hi  hit  own  hands;  and  be  bM^an  to  ao^ 
pect  Archelaus  of  having  engaged  him  in  a  peace  equally  shameful  and  dia- 
advantageous*  ^  * 

IVhen  Archelaus  perceived  it.  well  knowing  the  master  he  had  to  deal  with, 
he  took  refuge  with  Ifurena,  and  solicited  him  warmly  to  turn  his  arms  against 
Mithridates.  Murena,  who  passionately  desired  to  obtain  the  honour  of  a  tri- 
timph,  suffered  himself  to  be  easily  persuaded.  He  made  an  imiptioo  into 
Cappadocia,  and  made  himself  master  of  Comana,  the  most  powerful  city  of 
that  kingdom.  Mithridates  sent  ambassadors  to  him,  to  complain  of  his  vio- 
lating the  treaty  the  Romans  had  made  with  him.  Murena  replied,  that  he  knew 
oi  no  treaty  made  with  their  master.  There  was  in  reality  nothing  reduced  to 
writiitf  on  Sylla's  part,  the  whole  having  passed  by  verbal  agreement.  He 
therefore  continued  to  ravage  the  countiy,  and  took  up  his  winter  quarters  in 
it.  Mithridates  sent  ambassadors  to  Rome,  to  make  his  complaints  to  Sylla  and 
the  senate. 

There  came  a  commissioner  from  Rome,  but  without  a  decree  of  the  senate, 
who  publicly  ordered  Murena  not  to  molest  the  king  of  Pontus.  But  as  they 
conferred  together  in  private,  this  was  looked  upon  as  a  mere  collusion ;  and 
indeed  Murena  persisted  in  ravaginj^  his  country*  Mithridates  therefore  took 
the  field ;  and  having  passed  the  river  Halys,  gave  Murena  battle,  defeated 
him,  and  obliged  him  to  retire  into  Phiygia  with  veiy  great  loss.* 

Sylla,  who  had  been  •appointed  dictator,  not  being  able  to  suffer  any  loncfer 
that  Mithridates,  contraiy  to  the  treaty  he  had  granted  him,  should  be  dis- 
quieted, sent  Gabinius  to  Murena,  to  order  him  in  reality  to  desist  from  makins^ 
war  with  that  prince,  and  to  reconcile  him  with  Ariobarzanes.  He  obeyed. 
Mithridates,  having  put  one  of  his  sons  of  only  four  years  old  into  the  hands  of 
Ariobarzanes  as  a  hostage,  under  that  pretext  retained  the  cities  in  which  he  had 
garrisons,  promising,  no  doubt,  to  restore  them  in  time.  He  then  ^ave  a  feast, 
in  which  he  {f^oposed  prizes  for  such  as  should  excel  in  drinking,  eating,  sinnng, 
and  rallying ;  fit  objects  of  emulation  I  Gabinius  was  the  only  one  who  did  not 
think  proper  to  enter  these  lists.  Thns  ended  the  second  war  with  Mithridates, 
which  lasted  only  three  years.  Murena,  at  his  return  to  Rome,  received  the  ho* 
nour  of  a  triumph,  to  which  his  pretensions  were  but  indifferent  t 

Mithridates  at  leneth  restored  Cappadocia  to  Ariobarzanes,  being  compelled 
to  do  so  by  Sylla,  who  died  the  same  year4  But  he  contrived  a  stratagem  to 
deprive  him  entirely  of  it.  Tigranes  had  lately  built  a  ereat  city  in  Armenia, 
which,  from  his  own  name,  he  called  Tigranocerta.  Mithridates  persuaded  his 
flon-in-law  to  conquer  Cappadocia,  and  to  transport  the  inhabitants  into  the  new 
city,  and  the  other,  parts  ot  his  dominions  that  were  not  well  peopled.  He  did 
so ;  and  took  away  three  hundred  thousand  souls.  From  thenceforth,  wherever 
he  carried  his  victorious  arms,  he  acted  in  the  same  manner,  for  the  better  peo* 
pline  of  his  dominions. 

Tne  extraordinaiy  reputation  of  Sertorious,  who  had  given  the  Romans  ter* 
rible  employment  in  Spain,  made  Mithridates  conceive,  tne  thought  of  sending 
an  embassy  to  him,  in  order  to  engage  him  to  unn  forces  against  the  common 
enemy  The  flatterers,  who  compared  him  to  ryrrhus,  and  Sertorious  to  Han- 
nibal, insinuated,  that  the  Romans,  attacked  at  the  same  time  on  different  sides, 
could  never  be  able  to  oppose  two  such  formidable  powers,  when  the  most  able 
and  experienced  eenerals  should  act  in  concert  with  the  greatest  of  kings.  He 
therefore  sent  ambassadors  to  Spain,  with  letters  and  instructions  for  treating 
with  Sertorious,  to  whom  they  offered,  in  his  name,  a  fleet  and  money  to  carry 
en  the  war,  upon  condition  that  he- would  suffer  that  prince  to  recover  the  pro- 
vinces of  Asia,  which  the  necessity  of  his  affari  had  induced  him  to  abandon 
by  the  treaty  he  had  made  with  Sylla.^ 

As  soon  as  those  ambassadors  arrived  m  Spam,  and  had  opened  their  commia* 
lion  to  Sertorious,  be  assembled  his  council,  which  he  called  the  senate.   They 
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wera  uMnfaMwtly  agreed  to  accept  that  princess  ofien  with  joj ;  eapeeiaUy  as 
•o  immediate  and  effective  an  aia^aa  the  offered  fleet  and  money,  would  cost 
only  a  rain  consent' to  an  enterprise,  which  did  not  in  any  manner  depend  upon 
him  to  prevent.  But  Sertorious,  with  a  trul^r  Roman  greatness  of  soul,  protested, 
that  he  would  never  consent  to  an^  treaty  injurious  to  the  glory  or  interest  ot 
his  country :  and  that  he  could  desire  no  victory  from  bis  ovm  enemies,  that  was 
not  acquired  by  just  and  honourable  means.  Having  directed  the  ambassadors 
of  Mitnridates  to  come  into  the  assembly,  he  declared  to  them,  that  he  would 
suffer  their  master  to  keep  Bithynia  and  Cappadocia,  which  were  accustomed 
to  be  governed  by  kings,  and  of  which  the  Komans  could  pretend  to  no  just 
right  to  dispose ;  out  he  would  never  consent  that  he  should  have  any  footing 
In  Asia  Miner,  which  appertained  to  the  republic,  and  which  he  had  renounced 
by  a  solemn  treaty. 

When  this  answer  was  related  to  Mithridates,  it  struck  him  with  amazement ; 
and  he  is  affirmed  to  have  said  to  his  friends,  ''what  orders  may  we  not  expect  from 
Sertorius,  when  he  shall  sit  in  the  senate  in  the  midst  of  Rome,  who,  even  now, 
confined  upon  the  coast  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  dictates  bounds  to  our  dominions, 
and  declares  war  against  us  if  we  undertake  any  thin^  against  Asia  ?"  A  treaty 
was  however  concluded  and  sworn  between  them  to  this  effect :  that  Mithridates 
should  have  Bithynia  and  Cappadocia ;  that  Sertorius  should  send  him  troops 
for  that  purpose,  and  one  of  nis  captains  to  command  them ;  and  that  Mithri- 
dates, on  his  side,  should  pay  Sertorius  three  thousand  talents  down,  and  give 
him  forty  galleys. 

The  captain  sent  by  Sertorious  into  Asia,  was  a  banished  senator  of  Rome 
who  had  taken  refuge  with  him,  named  Marcus  Marius,  to  whom  Mithridates 
paid  great  honours ;  for  when  Marius  entered  the  cities,  preceded  by  the  fas- 
ces and  axes,  Mithridates  followed  him,  well  satisfied  with  the  second  place 
and  with  only  making  the  figure  of  a  powerful,  but  inferior  aHy,  in  this  procon 
sul's  company.    Such  was  at  tnat  time  the  Roman  greatness,  that  tlfie  name  alone 
of  that  potent  republic,  obscured  the  splendour  and  power  of  the  greatest  kings 
Mithridates,  however,  found  his  interest  in  this  conduct.    Marius,  as  authorized 
by  the  Roman  people  and  senate,  discharged  most  of  the  cities  from  pairing 
ttie  exorbitant  taxes  which  Sylla  had  imposed  upon  them  ;  expressly  declaring, 
that  it  was  from  Sertorius  that  they  received,  and  to  whom  they  were  indebted 
for  that  favour.  So  moderate  and  polite  a  conduct  opened  the  gates  of  the  cities 
to  him  without  the  help  of  arms,  and  the  name  of  Sertorius  alone  made  more 
conquests  than  all  the  forces  of  Mithridates. 

'  Nicomedes,  king  of  Bithynia,  died  this  year,  and  made  the  Roman  people 
his  heirs.  His  country  became  thereby,  as  I  have  observed  elsewhere,  a  pro- 
vince of  the  Roman  empire.  Mithridates  immediately  formed  a  resolution  to 
renew  the  war  against  them  upon  this  occasion,  and  employed  the  greatest  part 
of  the  jesiT  in  making  the  necessaiy  preparations  for  carryii^  it  on  with  vigour. 
He  believed,  that  aner  the  death  ot  Sylla,  and  during^  the  troubles  by  which 
the  republic  was  agitated,  the  conjuncture  was  favourable  for  re-entering  upon 
the  conquests  be  had  given  up.* 

Instructed  by  his  misfortunes  and  experience,  he  banished  from  bis  army  all 
armour  adorned  with  ^old  and  jewels,  which  he  b^an  to  consider  as  the  allure- 
ment of  the  victor,  and  not  as  the  streitt:th  of  those  who  wore  them  He  caused 
swords  to  be  forged  afler  the  Roman  lash  ion,  with  solid  and  weighty  bucklers ; 
he  collected  horses,  rather  well  made  and  broke,  than  magnificently  adorned  ; 
assembled  one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  foot,  armed  and  disciplined  like 
the  Roman  infantry,  and  sixteen  thousand  horse  well  equipped  for  service,  be- 
sides one  hundred  chariots  armed  with  long  scythes,  and  drawn  by  four  horses. 
He  also  fitted  out  a  considerable  number  of  galleys,  which  glittered  no  longei 
as  before,  with  gilt  pavilions,  but  were  filled  with  all  sorts  of  arms,  offensive  and 
defensive,  and  well  provided  with  sums  of  money  for  the  pay  and  subsistence 
of  the  troops.t  • 
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Mjrtliridates had  begun  bj  seizing  Paphlagonia  and  Bithynia.  The  province 
of  Asia,  which  found  itself  exhausted  by  the  exaction  of  the  Roman  tax-farmers 
and  usurers,  to  deliver  themselves  from  their  oppression,  declared  a  second 
time  for  him.  Such  was  the  cause  of  the  third  Mithridatic  war,  which  subsisted 
almost  twelve  years. 

The  two  consuls,  LucuUus  and  Cotta,  were  sent  with  two  armies  asainst  him. 
Lucullus  had  Asia,  Cilicia,  and  Cappadocia,  for  his  province ;  the  omer,  Bithy- 
nia  and  Propontis,* 

While  Lucullus  was  employed  in  reforming  the  rapaciousness  and  violence 
of  the  farmers  and  usurers,  ana  in  reconciling  the  people  of  the  countries  Uiroueh 
wnich  he  passed,  by  givii^  them  good  hopes  for  the  time  to  come,  Cotta,  who 
had  already  arrived*  thought  he  had  a  favourable  opportuni^,  in  the  absence 
of  his  colleague,  to  signalize  himself  by  some  great  exploit.  He  therefore 
prepared  to  give  Mithndates  battle.  The  more  he  was  told  that  Lucullus  ap* 
proached,  that  he  was  already  in  Phrygia,  and  would  soon  arrive,  the  greater  haste 
he  made  to  fight ;  believing  himself  already  assured  of  a  triumph,  and  desirous 
of  preventif^  his  colleague  from  having  any  share  in  it ;  but  he  was  beaten  by 
sea  and  land.  In  the  naval  battle  he  Tost  sixty  of  his'^ships^  with  their  entire 
complements ;  and  in  that  by  land  he  lost  four  thousand  of  his  best  troops,  and 
^as  obliged  to  shut  himself  up  in  the  city  of  Chalcedon,  with  no  hope  of  any 
other  relief  bul^what  his  colleague  should  think  fit  to  give  him.  All  the  officers 
of  his  army,  enraged  at  Cotta  s  rash  and  presumptuous  conduct,  endeavoured 
to  persuade  LuculuA  to  enter  Pontus,  which  Mithridates  had  lefl  without  troops, 
ana  where  he  might  assure  himself  of  finding  the  people  inclined  to  revolt.  He 
answered  generously,  that  he  should  always  esteem  it  more  glorious  to  preserve 
a  Roman  citizen,  than  to  possess  himseltof  the  whole  dommions  of  an  enemy ; 
and,  without  resentment  against  his  colleague,  he  marched  to  assist  him,  and 
met  with  all  the  success  he  could  have  hoped.  This  was  the  first  action  by  which 
he  distinguished  himself,  and  which  ought  to  do  him  more  honour  than  the  most 
splendid  victories. 

Mithridates,  encouraged  by  the  double  advantas^  he  had  gained,  undertook 
the  siege  of  Cyzicum,  a  city  of  Propontis,  which  strenuously  supported  the 
Roman  party  in  this  war.  In  making  himself  master  of  this  place,  be  would 
have  opened  himself  a  passag[e  from  Bithynia  into  Asia  Minor,  which  would 
have  been  yeij  advantageous,  in  giving  jiim  an  opportunity  of  carrying  the  war 
.hither  with  all  possible  ease  and  security.  It  was  for  this  reason  he  desired 
to  take  it.  In  order  to  succeed,  he  invested  it  by  land  with  three  hundred  thou- 
sand men,  divided  into  ten  camps ;  and  by  sea  with  four  hundred  ships.  Lu* 
cullus  soon  followed  him  thither^  and  began  by  seizing  a  post  upon  an  eminence 
of  the  greatest  importance  to  him,  because  it  facilitated  his  receiving  convoys, 
and  gave  him  the  means  of  cutting  off  the  enemy's  provisions.  He  had  only 
thirty  thousand  foot,  and  two  thousand  five  hundred  horse.  The  superiority  of- 
the  enemy  in  number,  far  from  dismaying,  encouraged  him ;  for  he  was  con- 
vinced, that  so  innumerable  a  multitude  would  soon  be  in  want  of  provisions. 
Hence,  in  harai^uing  his  troops,  he  promised  them  in  a  few  days  a  victory  that 
would  not  cost  them  a  single  drop  ot  blood.  It  was  in  that  he  placed  his  glory ; 
for  the  lives  of  his  soldiers  were  dear  to  him.t 

The  siege  was  long,  and  carried  on  with  extreme  vigour,  Mithridates  bat- 
tered the  place  on  all  sides  with  innumerable  machines.  The  defence  was  no 
less  vigorous.  The  besieged  performed  prodigies  of  valour,  and  employed  all 
meaas  that  the  most  industrious  capacity  could  invent,  to  repulse  the  enemy's 
attacks,  either  by  burning  their  machines,  or  rendering  them  useless  by  a  thou- 
sand obstacles  opposed  to  them.  What  inspired  them  with  so  much  courage<| 
was  their  exceeding  confidence  in  Lucullus,  who  had  let  them  know,  that  it 
they  continued  to  defend  themselves  with  the  same  valour,  the^ place  would  not 
Delaken.  
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LocuHtit  was  indeed  so  well  posted,  that  without  coming  to  a  general  action 
which  he  always  carefully  avoided,  he  caused  the  araoy  of  Mithridates  to  suf 
fer  severely  by  intercepting  his  convoys,  chaiging  his  foraging  parties  with  ad 
▼aotage,  ajid  Seating  the  (ktachments  which  he  sent  out  from  tinie  to  time.    In 
a  word,  he  knew  so  well  how  to  improve  all  occasions  that  offend,  he  weak- 
ened thie  army  of  the  besiegers  so  much,  and  used  such  address  in  cuttii^  o^ 
their  provisions,  having  shut  up  all  avenues  by  which  they  might  be  supplied, 
that  be  reduced  them  to  extreme  famine.    The  soldiers  could  find  no  other 
j6od  but  the  herbage ;  and  some  were  compelled  to  subsist  upon  human  flesh. 
Mithridates,  who  was  esteemed  the  most  arnul  captain  of  his  times,  in  despair, 
that  a  ffeneral  who  could  not  have  had  so  much  experience,  should  so  often  de- 
ceive him  by  false  marches  and  feigned  movements,  and  had  defeated  him 
without  drawing  his  sword,  was  at  lei^tth  oblieed  to  raise  the  siege  shamefully, 
after  having  spent  almost  two  years  before  Oie  place.*   He  fled  by  sea,  and 
bis  lieutenants  retired  with  his  army  by  land,  to  Nicomedia.    Lucullus  pur- 
sued them ;  and  having  come  up  witn  them  near  the  Granicus,  he  killed  twenty 
thousand  ot  tiiem  upon  the  spot,  and  took  a  g^at  number  of  prisoners.    It  was 
said,  that  in  this  war  there  perished  almost  three  hundred  thousand  men,  sol- 
diers and  servants,  with  other  followers  of  the  army.t 

After  this  new  success,  Lucullus  returned  to  Cyzicum,  entered  the  city;  and 
after  having  enjoyed  for  some  days  the  pleasure  of  havir^  preserved  it,  and  tbe 
Donours  consequential  of  that  success,  he  made  a  rapid  tour  upon  the  coasts  of 
the  Hellespont,  to  collect  ships  and  form  a  fleet. 

Mithridates,  after  having  raised  the  siege  of  Cyzicum,  returned  to  Nicome* 
dia,  from  whence  he  passed  by  sea  into  Pontus.  He  left  part  of  his  fleet,  and 
ten  thousand  of  his  best  troops,  in  the  Hellespont,  under  three  of  his  most  able 
generals.  Lucullus,  with  tiie  Roman  fleet,  beat  them  twice ;  first  at  Tenedos. 
and  Uien  at  Lemnos,  when  the  enemy  thought  of  nothing  less  than  taking  sail 
for  Italy,  and  of  alarming  and  plundering  the  coasts  of  Rome  itself];.  He  killed 
almost  all  their  men  in  those  two  engagements ;  and  in  the  last,  took  M.  Marius 
the  Roman  senator,  whom  Sertorious  had  sent  from  Spain  to  the  aid  of  Mithn- 
dates.  Lucullus  ordered  him  to  be  put  to  death,  because  it  was  not  consistent 
with  the  Roman  dignity,  that  a  senator  of  Rome  should  be  led  in  triumph.  One 
of  the  two  others  poisoned  himself;  and  the  third  was  reserved  for  the  triumph. 
After  having  cteared  the  coasts  by  these  two  victories,  Lucullus  turned  his  arms 
toward  the  continent;  first  reduced  Bithynia, then  Paphlagonia,  marched  af- 
terwards into  Pontus,  and  carried  the  war  into  the  heart  of  the  dominions  of 
Mithridates. 

He  suffered  at  first  so  ^at  a  want  of  provisions  in  this  expedition,  that  be 
was  obliged  to  make  thirty  thousand  Gallatians  follow  the  arm^,  each  with  a 
quantity  of  wheat  upon  his  shoulders.  But  upon  his  advancing  into  the  coun- 
tiy*  and  subjecting  the  cities  and  provinces,  ne  found  such  abundance  of  all 
thills,  that  an  ox  sold  for  only  one  drachm,  and  a  slave  for  no  more  than  four. 

Mithridates  had  suffered  almost  as  much  by  the  tempest  in  his  passage  on  the 
Euxine  sea,  as  in  the  campaign  wherein  he  nad  been  treated  so  roughly.  He 
kst  in  it  almost  all  the  remainder  of  his  fleet,  and  the  troops  he  had  brought  thi- 
ther for  the  defence  of  his  ancient  dominions.  When  Lucullus  arrived^  he  was 
making  new  levies  with  the  utmost  expedition,  to  defend  himself  against  that 
invasion  which  he  bad  foreseen. 

Lucullus,  upon  arrivii^  in  Pontus,  without  loss  of  time,  besieged  Amisus  and 
Eupatoria,  two  of  the  principal  cities  of  the  country,  very  near  each  other.    The 

*  Curd  totiut  impetus  belli  ad  Gyzicenorum  nifsnia  constitisset,  eamqae  urbem  sibi  MitbridatQS  Aaisa  i»- 
■oam  fore  putayisset,  qoa-^iffiracta  et  revulsa,  tota  pateret  provincia ;  perfecta  ab  LacuIIo  haec  sunt  omnia, 
■t  orbs  fidelisumorum  aocioriim  dafenderetar,  ut  omnes  copi»  regis  diuternitate  obsidionis  consomerenter. 
Cio.  in  Orat.  pro  Mar.  n.  3S.  t  A.  M.  3933.    Ant.  J.  C.  71. 

X  Ab  eodem  imperatore  elanem  magnam  et  ornatam,  quae  dacibus  Sertoriania  ad  Italiam  atudio  'p^^Hf- 
mato  raperetur.  superatam  eue  atqne  depressam.— Cic.  pro  Lege  Manil.  n.  31. 

<tuidr  lUaai  papam  naralaBimd  Tenedum,  eiim  tanto  coacunu.  aeerrimis  ducibas,  hostiam  cUam  tf% 
Uam  ape  atque  anunu  inflata  petervt,  mediocii  certamina  et  panra  dimicatioott  commifiam  aitatiwif  I— M 
''lUKoa,  n.  S9» 
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latter,  which  hadhecn  very  lately  built,  was  called  Eupatoria,iroin  the  surname 
of  Eupator,  given  to  Mithridates :  this  place  was  his  usual  residence,  and  U 
designed  to  make  it  the  capital  of  his.  dominions.  Not  contented  with  thest 
two  sieges  at  once,  he  sent  a  detachment  of  bis  army  to  form  that  of  Themis- 
cyra,.upon  the  ri?er  Tbermodoon,  which  place  was  not  less  considerable  than  the 
two  others. 

The  officers  of  the  army  of  Lucullus  complained,  that  their  general  amused 
nimself  too  long  in  sieges  which  were  not  worth  his  trouble ;  and  that  in  the 
mean  time  he  eave  Mithridates  op]3ortunit^  to  augment  his  army,  and  gather 
strength.  To  which  he  answered  in  his  justification,**  that  is  exactly  what  Iwant. 
I  act  in  this  manner  for  no  other  purpose  than  that  our  enemy  may  take  new  cou- 
rage, and  assemble  so  numerous  an  army,  as  maj*  embolden  him  to  expect  us  in 
the  field,  and  fiy  no  longer  before  us.  Do  you  not  observe,  that  he  has  behind 
him  immense  solitudes,  and  infinite  deserts,  in  which  it  will  be  impossible  for 
us  either  to  come  up  with  or  pursue  him  ?  Armenia  is  but  a  few  days'  march 
from  these  deserts.  There  Tigranes  keeps  his  court,  that  king  of  kir^,  whose 
power  is  so  great  that  he  subdues  the  Parthians,  transports  whole  cities  of  Greeks 
into  the  heart  of  Media*,  has  made  himself  master  of  Syria  and  Palestine,  exter- 
minated the  kings  descended  from  Seteucus,  and  carped  their  wives  and  daugh- 
ters into  captivity.  This  powerful  prince  is  the  ally  and  son-in-law  of  Mithri- 
dates. Do  you  think,*when  he  has  him  in  his  palace  as  a  supplicant,  that  be  will 
abandon  him,  and  not  make  war  against  us  ?  Hence,  in  hastening  to  drive  away 
Mithridates,  we  shall  be  in  great  danger  of  drawing  Tigrane^  upon  our  hands, 
who  has  long  sought  pretexts  for  declaring  against  us,  and  who  can  never  find 
one  more  specious,  legitimate,  and  honouiable,  than  that  of  assisting  his  father- 
in-law,  and  a  king  reduced  to  the  last  extremity.  Why  therefore  should  we 
serve  Mithridates  against  ourselves,  or  show  him  to  whom  he  should  have  recourse 
for  the  means,  of  supporting  the  war  with  us,  by  pushing  him  against  his  will, 
and  srt  a  time  perhaps  when  he  looks  upon  such  a  step  as  unworthy  of  his  va- 
lour an^  greatness,  into  the  ^rms  and  protection  of  Tigrarfes  ?  Is  it  not  infinitely 
better,  by  giving  him  time  to  take  courage,  and  strengthen  himself  with  his  own 
forces,  to  have  only  upon  our  hands  the  troops  of  Cholchis,  the  Tibarenians  and 
Cappadocians,  whom  we  have  so  often  defeated,  than  to  expose  ourselves  to  have 
the  additional  force  of  the  Armenians  and  Medes  to  contend  with  ?" 

While  the  Romans  attacked  the  three  places  we  have  mentioned,  Mithridates, 
who  had  already  formed  a  new  army,  took  tbe  field  very  early  in  the  spring. 
Lucullus  left  the  command  of  the  si^'ges  of  Amisus  and  Eupatoria  to  Murena, 
the  son  of  him  we  have  spoken  of  be  lore,  whom  Cicero  represents  in  a  very  fa- 
vourable light.  "  He  went  into  Asia,  a  province  abounding  with  riches  and  plea- 
sures, where  he  left  behind  him  no  traces  either  of  avarice  or  luxury.  He  be- 
haved in  such  a  manner  in  this  important  war,  that  he  did  many  great  actions 
without  the  general,  the  general  none  without  him ."*  Lucullus  marched  against 
Mithridates,  who  lay  encamped  in  the  plains  of  Cabirae.  The  latter  had  the 
advantage  in  two  actions,  but  was  entirely  defeated  in  tbe  third,  and  obliged 
to  fly  without  either  servant  or  equerry  to  attend  him,  or  a  single  horse  qf  his 
stable.  It  was  not  till  veiy  late,  that  one  of  his  eunuchs,  seeing  him  on  foot  in 
the  midst  of  the  flying  crowd,  dismounted  and  gave  him  his  horse.  The  Ro- 
mans were  so  near  him,  that  they  almost  had  him  in  tfa^ir  hands;  and  it  was 
iwing  entirely  to  themselves  that  they  did  not  take  him.  The'avarice  only  of 
he  soldiers  lost  them  a  prey,  which  they  had  pursued  so  long,  through  so  many 
oils,  dangers,  and  battles,  and  deprived  Lucullus  of  the  sole  reward  of  all  his 
rictories.  Mithridates,  says  Cicero,  artfully  imitated  the  manner  in  which  Me- 
dea escaped  the  pursuit  of  her  father  in  the  same  kingdom  of  Pontus.  That 
princess  is  said  to  have  cut  the  body  of  her  brother  Aosyrtus  in  pieces,  and  to 
have  scattered  his  limbs  in  the  places  through  which  her  father  pursued  her ;  in 

*^AsiaiD  istam  resertun  et  eandem  delicatam,  sic  obiit,  ut  in  ea  n«que  ayante,  neque  luxurie  vestiffium 
reliqaent.  Maximo  in  b«)lo  tie  est  versatuit  at  hie  omllat  ret  et  mag  oat  tine  imperatore  setterit,  nidlarr 
fine  fioe  tmperator.->Cic.  pro  Marena,  n.  90. 
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order  tbat  hit  care  in  iakini^  up  tboee  dispersed  memben^  and  the  ffiief  so  sad 
a  spectacle  would  give  him,  might  stop  the  rapidity  of  his  pursuit.  Mithridate? 
in  tike  manner,  as  he  fled,  left  upon  the  way  a  great  quantity  of  gold,  silver,  a n<l 
precious  effects,  which  had  either  Hesc^nded  to  him  from  Lis  ancestors,  or  had 
oeen  amassed  by  himself  in  the  preceding  wars :  and  while  the  soldiers  em- 
ployed themselves  in  gathering  those  treasures  too  attentively,  the  king  escaped 
from  their  hands.  So  that  the  father  of  Medea  was  stopped  in  his  pursuit  by 
sorrow,  but  the  Romans  by  joy.* 

After  this  defeat  of  the  enemy,  Lucullus  took  the  city  of  Cabira,  with  seve* 
ral  other  places  and  castles-,  in  which  he  found  great  riches.  He  found  also  the 
prisons  full  of  Greeks,  and  princes  nearly  related  to  the  king,  who  were  confined 
in  them.  As  those  unhappy  persons  had  long  given  themselves  over  for  dead, 
the  liberty  they  received  from  Lucullus  seemed  less  a  deliverance  than  new 
life  to  them.  In  one  of  these  castles,  a  sister  of  the  king,  named  Njssa,  was 
also  taken,  which  was  a  great  instance  of  her  good  fortune.  For  the  other  sis- 
ters of  that  prince,  with  bis  wives,  who  had  been  sent  farther  from  the  danger, 
and  who  believed  themselves  in  safety  and  repose,  all  died  miserably,  Mitbri- 
dates,  on  his  flight,  having  sent  them  orders  Co  die,  by  Baccbidas  the  eunucb.  . 

AmoDff  the  other  sisters  of  the  king  were  Roxana  and  Statira,  both  unmar- 
ried, and  about  forty  yeart  of  age,  witn  two  of  his  wives  Berenice  and  Monima, 
botb  of  Ionia.  All  Greece  spoke  much  of  the  latter,  whom  they  admired  more 
for  her  wisdom  than  her  exquisite  beauty.  The  king  having  fallen  desperately 
in  love  with  her,  had  forgot  nothing  that  might  incline  her  to  favour  hispassioi] 
He  sent  her  at  once  fifteen  thousand  pieces  of  gold.  She  was  always  averse  to 
him,  and  refused  his  presents,  till  he  gave.her  the  quality  of  wife  and  queen,  and 
sent  her  the  royal  tiara  or  diadem,  an  essential  ceremony  in  the  marriage  of  the 
kings  of  those  nations.  Nor  did  she  then  comply  without  extreme  regret,  and 
in  compliance  with  her  family,  dazzled  with  the  splendour  of  a  crown,  and  the 
power  of  Mithridates,  who  was  at  that  time  victorious,  and  at  the  height  of  hjs 
gloiy.  From  her  marriage  to  the  instant  of  which  we  are  now  speaking,  that 
unfortunate  princess  had  passed  her  life  in  continual  sadness  and  aiHiction,  la- 
menting her  fatal  beauty,  that  instead  of  a  husband  had  given  her  a  master,  and 
insteaa  of  procuring  her  an  honourable  abode,  and  the  endearments  of  conjufifal 
society,  baa  confined  her  in  a  close  prison,  under  a  guard  of  barbarians;  where, 
far  removed  from  the  delightful  regions  of  Greece,  she  had  only  enjoyed  a  dream 
of  the  happiness  with  which  she  had  been  flattered,  and  had  really  lost  that  solid 
and  essential  good  she  possessed  in  her  own  beloved  country. 

When  Baccbidas  arrived,  and  informed  the  princesses  of  the  orders  of  Mi- 
thridates, which  favoured  them  no  farther,  than  to  leave  them  at  liberty  to  choose 
the  kind  of  death  they  should  think  most  gentle  arid  immediate,  Momma,  taking 
the  diadem  from  her  head,  tied  it  round  her  neck,  and  hung  herself  up  by  it 
But  that  wreath  not  being  strong  enough,  and  breaking,  she  cried  out,  "  Ah 
fatal  trifle,  you  might  at  least  do  me  this  mournful  oflice."  Then,  throwing  i' 
away  with  mdignation,  she  presented  her  neck  to  Baccbidas. 

Berenice  took  a  cup  of  poison,  and  as  she  was  going  to  drink,  her  mother,  w^c 
was  present,  desired  to  share  it  with  her.  They  accordingly  both  drank.  The 
half  of  it  sufficed  to  carry  off"  the  mother,  worn  out  and  feeble  with  age ;  but 
was  not  enough  to  surmount  the  strength  and  youth  of  Berenice.  That  princess 
struggled  long  with  death  in  the  most  violent  agonies,  till  Baccbidas,  tired  with 
waiting  the  effects  of  the  poison,  ordered  her  to  be  strangled. 

Roxana  is  said  to  have  swallowed  poison,  venting  a  thousand  reproaches  and 
miprecaticms  against  Mithridates.    Statira,  on  the  contraiy,  was  pleased  with 

*  Ex  8U0  regno  sic  Mithridates  profugit,  ot  ex  eodem  PoDto  Medea  Ilia  quondam  profagisse  dicituf 
4)uain  pnedicant,  in  fuga,  fratris  sui  membra  in  lis  locis,  qua  su  parens  persequeretur,  dissipRTisse,  ot  eonffli 
coilectio  di»p«v«a,  moerorqoe  pairis  celeritatem  persei^uctadi  retardaret.  Sic  J^itbridatesfogieww"""*"' 
vim  auri  atqoe  aigenti,  pufcherrimarumque  rerum  omnium,  quas  eta  majoribusucceperat.  et  ipsebello  jup< 
rior^  ex  tola  Asia  direptas  in  suam  re«[num  congesserat  in  Ponto.  oninem  reliquit.  Ha;c  dum  oostrt  colli 
gunt  omnia  diligentius,  rex  ipse  e  madibus  effuf  it.  lU  ilium  io  persequendi  studio  meror,  ho»  Isetilia rt 
tardarit.—- Cte.  de  Leg.  Manil.  n.  39. 
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ber  brother,  and  Ibanked  him,  that  befng  tn  so  ^reat  dail^r  for  his  own  person, 
he  had  not  forgot  them,  and  had  tak^n  care  to  supply  them  with  the  means  ol 
dying  free,  and  of  withdrawing  from  the  indignities  wjiich  their  enemies  might 
otherwise  have  made  them  suffer. 

Their  deaths  extremely  afflicted  Lucullus,  who  was  of  a  gentle  and  humane 
disposition.  He  continued  his  march  in  pursuit  of  Mithridates ;  hut  having  re- 
ceived advice,  that  he  was  four  da^'^s  ^'oumey  hefore  him,  and  had  taken  the 
route  of  Armenia,  to  retire  to  his  son-in-law,  he  returned  directly :  and  aftei 
having  subjected  some  countries,  and  taken  some  cities  in  the  neighbourhood, 
he  sent  AppiusClodius  to  Tigranes,  to  demand  Mithridates  of  him ;  and  in  the 
mean  time  returned  against  Amisus,  which  place  was  nut  yet  taken.  Calli- 
machus,  who  commanc^  in  it,  and  was  the  most  able  engineer  of  his  times, 
had  alone  prolonged  the  siege.  When  he  saw  that  be  could  hold  out  no  longer, 
he  set  fire  to  the  city,  and  escaped  in  a  ship  that  waited  for  him.  Lucullus  did 
his  utmost  to  extinguish  the  flames,  but  in  vain :  and,  to  increase  his  concern, 
saw  himself  obliged  to  abandon  the  city  to  be  plundered  by  the  soldiera,  from 
whom  the  place  had  as  much  to  fear  as  from  the  ^flames  themselves.  His  troops 
were  insatiable  for  booty,  and  he  not  capable  of  restraining  them.  A  rain  that 
happened  to  fall  preserved  a  great  numoer  of  buildings  ;  and  Lucullus,  before 
his  departure,  caused  those  which  had  been  burned  to  be  rebuilt.*  This  city 
was  an  ancient  colony  of  the  Athenians.  Such  of  the  Athenians,  during  Aris- 
tion's  being  master  of  Athens,  as  desired  to  fly  .from  his  tyranny,  had  retired 
thither,  and  enjoyed  there  the  same  rights  and  privileges  as  the  natives. 

Lucullus,  when  he  lefl  Amisus,  directed  his  march  toward  the  cities  of  Asia, 
which  the  avarice  and  cruelty  of  the  usurers  and  tax-fanners  held  under  the 
most  dreadful  oppression ;  insomuch  that  those  poor  people  were  obliged  to  sell 
their  children  of  both  sexes,  and  even  set  up  to  auction  the  paintings  and  statues 
consecrated  to  the  gods.  And  when  these  would  not  suffice  to  pay  the  duties, 
taxes,  and  interest  unpaid,  they  were  given  up  v;ithout  mercy  to  their  creditors, 
and  oAen  exposed  to  such  barbarous  tortures,  that  slavery,  in  comparison  with 
their  miseries,  seemed  a  kind  of  redress  and  tranquillity  to  them. 

These  immense  debts  of  the  province  arose  frum  the  fine  of  twenty  thousand 
talents,  which  Sylla  had  imposed  on  it.  They  had  already  paid  the  sum  twice 
over :  but  those  insatiable  usurers,  by  heaping  interest  upon  interest,  had  aug- 
mented it  to  one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  talents ;  so  that  they  still  owed 
three  times  as  much  as  they  bad  already  paid. 

Tacitus  had  reason  to  say,  that  usury  was  one  of  the  most  ancient  evils  of  the 
Roman  commonwealth,  and  the  most  frequent  cause  of  sedition  ;t  but  at  the 
time  we  now  speak  of,  it  was  carried  to  an  excess  not  easy  to  comprehend. 

The  interest  of  money  among  the  Romans  was  paid  every  month,  and  was 
one  per  cent :  hence  it  was  called  usuria  centesima,  unciarum  fcenus ;  because 
in  reckoning  the  twelve  months,  twelve  per  cent,  was  paid ;  uncia  is  the  twelfth 
part  of  a  whol^. 

The  law  of  the  twelve  tables  prphibited  the  raising  interest  to  above  twelve 
per  cent.J  This  law  was  revived  by  the  two  tribunes  of  the  people,  in  the 
3^6th  year  of  Rome.§ 

Ten  years  after,  interest  was  reduced  to  half  that  sum,  semunciarum  foenus.II 

At  length,  in  the^41Uh  year  of  Rome,  all  interest  was  prohibited  by  decree  : 
ne  foenerari  liceret.lT 

All  these  decrees  were  ineffectual.  Avarice  was  always  too  strong  for  the 
lawD  ;  and  whatever  regulations  were  made  to  suppress  it,  either  in  the  time 
of  the  republic,  or  under  the  emperors,  it  aUvays  found  means  to  elude  thorn*** 


*  A.  M.  3934.    Ant.  J.  C.  TO. 

\  S«ae  retat  ufbi  foenebre  raalum,«t  seditlonum  discordiarutjque  creberritna  canta.  Tacit.  aonftU  1.  ri.  C 19 

:|:  Nequis  ant  tario  faanore  aaplitis  exereelo.  {  Taett.  Aao&J.  vi.c.  Id.    Liv.  I.  vii.  a.  18. 

U  Liv.  1.^  ^'ii.  n.  27^  IT  Ibid.  n.  94. 

**  MvAtU  pMntcittt  obmm  itaai  ISrandibai }  qwB-  totiei  fprtw.  mif«i  p«r  aittt  pnfifn  p^Mmtfafl^ 
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It  18  remarkable,  that  usury  has  always  occasioned  the  ruin  of  the  ttates  where 
it  has  been  tolerated;  and  it  was  this  disorder  which  contributed  rery  much  to 
subvert  the  constitution  of  the  Roman  commonwealth,  and  gave  birth  to  the 
greatest  calamities  in  all  the  provinces  of  that  empire. 

Lucuilus,  at  this  time,  applied  himself  in  giving  the  province  of  Asia  some  re* 
taxation,  which  he  could  only  effect  by  putting  a  stop  to  the  injustice  and  cruelty 
of  the  usurers  and  tax-farmers.  Tbe  latter,  nnding  themselves  deprived  by  Lu- 
cuilus of  the  immense  gain  they  made,  raised  a  great  outciy,  as  if  they  had 
been  excessively  injured,  and  b^  the  force  of  money  animated  many  orators 
against  him  ;  particularly  confiding  in  having  most  of  those  who  governed  tbe 
republic  in  their  debt,  which  gave  them  a  very  extensive  and  almost  unbounded 
mnuence.  But  Lucuilus  despised  their  clamours  with  a  constancy  the  more 
admirable  from  its  bemg  veiy  uncommon. 

SECTION  III. — LUCVLLUS  DECLARES  WAR  AGAINST  TIGRANB8.   THE  LATTER 

LOSES  TWO  BATTLES. 

TioRANES,  to  whom  Lucuilus  had  sent  an  ambassador,  though  of  no  mat 
power  in  the  beginning  of  his  reign,  had  enlarged  it  so  much  by  a  series  of  suc- 
cesses, of  which  there  are  few  examples,  that  he  was  common] v  sumamed  the 
"  king  of  kings."  After  having  overtnrown  and  almost  ruined  the  family  of  the 
kines,  successors  of  Seleucus  the  Great ;  after  having  veir  oAen  bumbled  the 
priae  of  the  Parthians,  transported  whole  cities  of  Greeks  into  Media,  con- 
quered all  Syria  and  Palestine,  and  given  laws  to  the  Arabians,  called  Scaenites ; 
he  reined  with  an  authority  respected  by  all  the  princes  of  Asia.  The  people 
paid  him  honours,  after  the  manner  of  the  East,  even  to  adoration.  His  pride 
was  inflamed  and  supported  by  the  immense  riches  he  possessed,  by  the  exces- 
sive and  the  continual  praise  of  his  flatterers,  and  by  a  prosperity  that  bad  never 
known  any  interruption.* 

Appius  Clodius  was  introduced  to  an  audience  of  this  prince,nvho  appeared 
with  all  the  splendour  he  could  display,  in  order  to  give  the  ambassador  a  higher 
idea  of  the  royal  dignity  ;  who,  on  his  side,  uniting  tbe  hausrhtiness  of  his  dis- 
position with  that  wnich  particularly  characterized  his  republic,  perfectly  sup- 
ported the  dignity  of  a  Roman  ambassador. 

After  having  explained  in  a  few  words  the  subject  of  complaints  which  the 
Romans  had  against  Mithridates,  and  that  princess  breach  of  faith  in  violating 
the  peace,  without  so  much  as  attempting  to  give  any  reason  or  colour  for  it,  he 
told  Tigranes,  that  he  came  to  demand  nis  being  delivered  up  to  him,  as  due 
by  every  sort  of  title  to  the  triumph  of  Lucuilus :  that  he  did  not  expect  that  he, 
as  a  friend  to  the  Romans,  which  he  had  been  till  then,  would  make  any  difli- 
culty  in  giving  up  Mithridates ;  and,  that  in  case  of  bis  refusal,  he  was  instructed 
to  declare  war  against  him. 

That  prince,  who  had  never  been  contradicted,  and  who  knew  no  other  law 
nor  rule  out  his  will  and  pleasure,  was  extremely  offended  at  this  Roman  free 
dom.  But  he  was  much  more  so  with  the  letter  of  Lucuilus  when  it  was  deliv- 
ered to  him.  The  title  "of  king  only,  which  it  ^ave  him,  did  not  satisfy  him. 
He  bad  assumed  that  of"  king  of  kings,"  of  which  he  was  very  fond,  and  had 
carried  his  pride  in  that  respect  so  far  as  to  cause  himself  to  be  served  by  crowned 
neads.  He  never  appeared  in  public  without  having  four  kings  attendii^ 
him ;  two  on  foot,  on  eachside  of  his  horse,  when  he  went  abroad  ;  at  table,  in 
his  chamber,  in  short  every  where,  he  had  always  some  of  them  to  do  the  low- 
est offices  for  him  ;  but  especially  when  he  gave  audience  to  ambassadors,  for 
at  that  time,  to  give  stranffers  a  great  idea  of  bis  clory  and  power,  he  made 
them  all  stand  in  two  raiiKS,  one  on  each  side  of  nis  throne,  where  they  ap- 
peared in  the  habit  and  posture  of  common  slaves.  A  pride  so  full  of  absurdity 
offends  all  the  world  ;  one  more  refined  shocks  less,  though  much  the  same  in 
its  nature. 
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It  is  not  wrpmmg  fhat  a  prince  of  this  character  should  bear  the  manner  in 
which  Clodius  spoke  to  him  with  impatienc^.  It  was  the  first  free  and  sincere 
speech  he  had  heard,  duritig  the  five-and-twenty-years  he  had  governed  his  sub-  , 
jects.or  rather  tyrannized  over  them  with  excessive  insolence.  He  answered,T 
that  Mithridates  was  the  father  of  Cleopatra  his  wife  ;  that  the  union  between 
them  was  of  too  strict  a  nature  to  admit  of  his  delivering  him  up  for  the  triumph 
of  Luculluj ;  and  that  if  the  Romans  were  unjust  enoi^h  to  make  war  against 
him,  he  knew  how  to  defend  himself,  and  to  make  them  repent  it.  To  express 
his  resentment  by  his  answer,  he  directed  it  only  to  Luculius,  without  adding 
the  usual  title  of  Imperator,  or  any  others  commonly  given  to  the  Roman 
generals. 

Luculius,  when  Clodius  reported  his  commission,  and  that  war  had  been  de> 
dared  against  Tigranes,  returned  with  the  utmost  diligence  into  Pontus  to  com* 
mence  it.  The  enterprise  seemed  rash,  and  the  terrible  power  of  the  king 
astonished  all  those  who  relied  less  upon  the  valour  of  the  troops  and  the  con- 
duct of  the  general,  than  upon  a  multitude  of  soldiers.  Afler  having  made  him- 
self  master  of  Sinope,  he  gave  that  place  its  liberty,  as  he  did  also  to  Amisus 
and  made  them  both  free  and  independent  cities.  Cotta  did  not  treat  Hera- 
clea,  which  he  took  af^er  a  long  siege  of  treachery,  in  the  same  manner.  He 
enriched  himself  out  of  its  spoils,  treated  the  inhabitants  with,  excessive  cruelty, 
and  burned  almost  the  whole  city.  On  his  return  to  Rome,  he  was  at  first  well 
received  by  the  senate,  and  honoured  with  the  surname  of  Ponticus,  on  account 
of  taking  tbat  place ;  but  soon  after,  when  the  Heracleans  had  laid  their  com- 
plaints before  the  senate,  and  represented,  in  a  manner  capable  of  moving  the 
hardest  hearts,  the  miseries  which  Cottars  avarice  and  cruelty  had  inflicted  on 
them,  the  senate  contented  themselves  with  depriving  him  of  the  latus  clavus, 
which  was  the  robe  worn  by  the  senators ;  a  slight  punishment  for  the  crying 
excesses  proved  upon  him.* 

Luculius  leR  Somatius,  one  of  his  generals,  in  Pontus,  with  six  thousand  men, 
and  marched  with  the  rest,  which  amounted  only  to  twelve  thousand  foot,  and 
three  hundred  horse,  through  Cappadocia  to  the  Euphrates.  He  passed  that 
river  in  the  midst  of  winter,  ana  afterwards  the  Tigris,  and  came  before  Ti- 
granocerta,  which  was  at  some  small  distance,  to  attack  Tigranes  in  his  capital, 
where  he  had  lately  arrived  from  Syria.  Nobody  dared  to  speak  to  that  prince 
of  Luculius  and  his  march,  after  his  cruel  treatment  of  the  person  who  brought 
nim  the  first  news  of  it,  whom  he  put  to  death  in  reward  for  so  important  a  ser- 
vice. He  listened  to  nothing  but  the  discourses  of  batterers,  who  told  him  that 
Luculius  must  be  a  great  captain,  if  he  only  dared  wait  for  him  at  Ephesus,  and 
did  not  betake  himself  to  flight  and  abandon  Asia,  when  he  saw  the  many  thou- 
sands of  which  his  army  was  composed.  So  true  it  is,  says  Plutarch,  lliat  as 
all  constitutions  are  not  capable  of  oearing  much  wine,  all  minds  are  not  sutted 
to  bearii^  great  fortunes  without  loss  of  reason  and  infatuation. 

Tigranes  at  first  bad  not  designed  so  much  as  to  see  or  spesi  to  Mithridates, 
though  his  father-in-law ;  but  treated  him  with  the  utmost  contempt  and  arro- 
gance, kept  him  at  a  distance,  and  placed  a  guard  oyer  him  as  a  prisoner  of 
state,  in  marshy  unwholesome  places.  But  after  the  embassy  of  Clodius,  he 
had  ordered  him  to  be  brought  to  court  with  all  possible  honours  and  marks  of 
respect.  In  a  private  conversation  which  they  had  together  without  witnesses, 
they  freed  themselves  of  their  mutual  suspicions,  to  the  great  misfortune  of  their 
friends,  upon  whom  they  cast  all  the  blame. t 

Among  those  unfortunate  persons  was  Metrodorns,  of  the  city  of  Seeps  s,  a 
lan  of  extraordinary  merit,  who  had  so  much  influence  with  the  king,  that  he 
was  called  the  kind's  father.  That  prince  had  sent  him  on  an  embassy  to  Ti- 
e;Tanes,  to  desire  aid  against  the  Romans.  When  he  had  explained  the  occa- 
sion of  his  journey,  Tigranes  asked  him, "  what  would  you  advise  me  to  do  in 
regard  to  your  master's  demands  ?''-  Upon  whichJVfetrodorus  replied,  with  an 
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iU-tiinad  tioeeiitj:  *' As  ao  amliaandor,  I  advise  you  to  do  what  Mithridate^ 
demands  of  yoa;  but  as  yottr  couQsel,not  to  do  it/'  This  was  a  criminal  pre« 
varication,  alnd  a  kind  of  treason.  It  cost  him  his  life,  when  Mithridates  nad 
been  aporized  of  it  bj  Tigianes. 

Luculltis  continuallj  advanced  a|;ainst  that  prince,  and  was  alrcadj  in  a  man- 
ner at  the  gates  of  his  palace,  withmit  his  either  knowir^  or  belieyini:  any  thing 
of  the  matter ;  so  much  was  he  blinded  by  his  presumption.  Mithrobarzanes, 
one  of  his  favourites,  ventured  to  carry  him  that  news.  The  reward  be  had  for 
it  was  to  be  chaigea  with  a  commissKmHo  ^o  immediately  with  some  troops, 
and  brineLucuUus  prisoner;  as  if  the  question  had  been  only  to  arrest  one  of 
the  king^  subjects.  The  favourite,  with  the  greatest  part  of  the  troops  given 
him,  lost  their  lives  in  endeavouring  to  execute  that  dai^erous  commission. 
This  ill  success  opened  the  eves  of  Tigranes,and  made  him  recover  from  bia 
infatuation.  Mithridates  had  been  sent  back  into  Pontus  with  ten  thousand 
horse,  to  raise  troops  there,  and  to  return  and  join  Tisanes,  in  case  LuculJus 
entered  Armenia.  For  himself,  he  had  chosen  to  contmue  at  Ti^ranocerta,  in 
<»der  to  give  the  necessaiy  orders  for  raising  troops  throughout  bis  dominions. 
After  this  check,  he  began  to  be  afraid  of  LucuUus,  quitted  Tigranocerta,  retired 
to  mount  Taurus,  and  ^ave  orders  for  all  his  troops  to  repair  thither  to  him. 

Lucullus  marched  directly  to  Tigranocerta,  took  up  bis  quarters  around  the 
place,  and  formed  the  siege  of  it.  This  city  was  full  of  all  sorts  of  riches ; 
the  inhabitants  of  all  orders  and  conditions  having  emulated  each  other  in  con- 
tributing to  its  embellishment  and  magnificence,  in  order  to  make  their  court 
to  the  king :  for  this  reason,  Lucullus  pressed  the  siege  with  the  utmost  vigour : 
believing  that  Tigranes  would  never  suffer  it  to  be  taken,  and  that  he  would 
come  on  in  a  transport  of  fury  to  offer  him  battle,  and  oblige  him  to  raise  the 
siege.  And  he  was  not  mistaken  in  this  conjecture.  Mithridates  sent  eveiy  day 
couriers  to  Tigranes,  and  wrote  him  letters,  to  advise  him  in  the  strongest  term^ 
not  to  hazard  a  battle,  and  only  to  make  use  of  his  cavalry  in  cutting  off  pro- 
visions from  Lucullus.  Taxiles  himself  was  sent  by  him  with  the  same  in- 
structions, who,  staying  with  him  in  his  camp,  earnestly  entreated  him  every 
day,  not  to  attack  the  Roman  armies,  as  they  were  excellently  discipIiDed, 
veteran  soldiers,  and  almost  invincible. 

At  first,  be  hearkened  patiently  to  this  advice.  But  when  his  troops,  consist- 
ing of  a  great  number  of  different  nations,  were  assembled,  not  only  the  king^:: 
feasts,  but  his  councils,  resounded  with  nothing  but  vain  bravadoes,  full  of  in 
solence,  pride,  and  barbarian  menaces.  Taxiles  was  in  danger  of  losing  bis  life 
for  having  ventured  to  oppose  the  a'^vice  of  those  who  were  for  a  battle ;  and 
Mithridateshimself  was  openly  accused  of  opposing  it  only  out  of  envy,  to  de- 
prive his  son-in-law  of  the  glory  of  so  great  a. success. 

In  this  conceit  Tigranes  determined  to  wait  no  longer,  lest  Mithridates  should 
arrive  and  share  with  him  in  the  honour  of  the  victory.  He  therefore  marched 
with  all  his  forces,  telline  his  friends,  that  he  was  only  sorry  on  one  account,  and 
that  was,  his  having  to  do  with  Lucullus  alone,  and  not  with  all  the  Roman  ge- 
nerals together*  He  measured  his  hopes  of  success  by  the  number  of  his  troops. 
He  had  about  twenty  thousand  archers  and  slingers,  fifty-five  thousand  horse, 
seventeen  thousand  of  which  were  heavy-armed  cavalry,  one  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  foot,  divided  into  companies  and  battalions,  besides  workmen  to  clear 
tlie  roads,  build  bridges,  cleanse  and  turn  the  course  of  rivers,  with  other  la- 
bourers necessary  in  armies,  to  the  number  of  thirty-five  thousand,  who,  drawn 
up  in  order  of  battle  behind  the  combatants,  made  the  army  appear  still  more 
numerous,  and  augmented  its  force  and  his  confidence. 

When  he  had  passed  Mount  Taurus,  and  all  his  troops  appeared  together  in 

the  plains,  the  sight  alone  of  his  army  was  sufficient  to  strike  terror  into  the  most 

daring  enemy.  Lucuifus,  always  intrepid,  divided  his  troops.   He  left  Murena 

with  SIX  thousand  foot  before  the  place,  and  with  all  the  rest  of  his  infantry,  coa 

*   'ng  of  twenty-four  cohorts,  which  together  did  not  amount  to  more  than  ten 

-elve  thousand  men,  all  his  horse,  and  about  one  thousand  archers  and 
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dingen,  narcHed  against  Tigranes,  and  encamped  on  the  plate,  WiA  a  lai^e 
river  in  his  front. 

This  handful  of  men  made  Tigranes  laugh,  and  supplied  his  flatterers  with 
great  matter  for  pleasantry.  Some  openly  jested  upon  them ;  others,  by  way 
of  diversion  drew  lots  for  the  spoils ;  and  of  all  the  generab  of  Tigranes,  and 
the  kings  in  his  army,  there  was  not  one  who  did  not  entreat  him  to  give  the 
charge  of  that  afi^ir  to  him  alone,  and  content  himself  with  bein^  only  a  spee* 
tator  of  the  action.  Tifranes  himself,  to  appear  agreeable,  and  a  fine  rallier, 
used  an  expression,  which  has  been  much  admired ;  *'  If  they  come  as  ambas- 
sadors, they  are  a  great  many  ;  but  if  as  enemies,  very  few.**'  Thus  the  first 
day  passed  in  jesting  andfaillert. 

Tne  next  morning  at  sunrise,  Lucullus  made  his  army  march  out  of  their  in- 
trenchments.  That  of  the  barbarians  was  on  the  other  side  of  the  river  toward 
(he  east ;  and  the  river  ran  in  such  a  manner,  that  a  little  below  it  turned  off  to 
the  lef^  toward  the  west,  where  it  might  be  easily  forded.  Lucullus,  in  lead- 
ing his  army  to  this  ford,  inclined  also  to  the  left,  toward  the  lower  part  of  the 
river,  hastening  his  march.  Tigraiies,  who  saw  him,  believed  he  fled ;  and  call- 
ing for  Taxiles,8aid  to  him  with  a  contemptuous  laugh,  "  Do  you  see  those  in- 
vincible Roman  legions  ?  You  see  they  can  run  away.**  Taxiles  replied,  "  I 
wish  your  majesty  jb good  fortune  may  this  day  do  a  miracle  in  your  favour;  but 
the  arms  and  march  of  those  legions  do  not  aigue  people  running  away.*' 

Taxiles  was  still  speaking,  when  he  saw  the  ea«ples  of  the  first  legions  move 
on  a  sudden  to  the  right-about,  by  the  command  oiLucuUus,  followed  by  all  the 
cohorts,  in  order  to  pass  the  river.  Tigranes,  recovering  then  with  difficulty, 
Jike  one  that  had  been  loi^  drunk,  cried  out  two  or  three  times,  "  How  I  are 
those  people  coming  to  us  ?  They  came  on  so  &st,  that  his  numerous  troops 
di(j[  not  post  themselves,  nor  draw  up  in  battle,  without  great  disorder  and  con- 
fusion. Tigpranes  placed  himself  in  the  centre ;  gave  toe  left  wing  to  the  king 
of  the  Adiabenians,  and  the  right  to  the  kii^  of  the  Medes.  The  greatest  part 
of  tl^e  heavy-armed  norse  covered  the  iiront  of  the  right  wing. 

As  Lucullus  was  preparmg  (o  pass  the  river,  some  of  his  general  officers  ad- 
vised«him  not  to  engage  upon  that  day,  it  being  one  of  those  unfortunate  days 
which  the  Romans  called  black  days ;  for  it  was  die  same  upon  which  the  army 
of  Cepio*  had  been  defeated  in  the  battle  with  the  Cimbri.  Lucullus  made 
them  this  answer,  which  afterwards  became  so  famous ;  ^*  I  will  make  this  a 
happy  day  for  the  Romans."  It  was  the  sixth  of  October,  the  day  before  the 
nones  of  October. 

After  having  made  that  reply,  and  exhorted  them  not  to  be  discouraged,  he 
passed  the  river,  and  marched  ioremost  agamst  the  enemy.  He  was  armed  with 
a  steel  cuirass,  made  in  the  form  of  scales,  which  ff littered  surprisim^ly  under  his 
coat  of  arms  bordered  all  around  with  a  fringe.  He  carried  his  naked  sword  in 
his  hand,  to  intimate  to  his  troops  that  it  was  ifecessaiy  to  join  an  enemy  im- 
mediately, accustomed  to  fight  only  at  a  di8tan<^  with  theit  arrows,  and  to  de- 
prive diemj  by  the  swiftness  and  impetuosity  of  the  attack,  of  the  space  required 
for  the  use  ol  them. 

Perceiving  that  the  heavy-armed  cavaliy,  upon  whom  die  enemy  yeiy  much 
relied,  were  drawn  up  at  the  foot  of  a  little  hill,  the  summit  of  wnich  vras  flat 
and  level,  uid  the  declivity  of  not  more  than  ^ve  hundred  paces,  not  much  bro- 
ken nor  venr  difficult,  he  saw  at  first  view  what' use  be  had  to  make  of  it.  He 
commandea  his  Thracian  and  Gallatian  horse  to  chaige  that  body  c^  the  enemy's 
cavaliy  in  flank,  with  orders  only  to  turn  aside  their  lances  with  their  swords. 
For  the  principal,  or  rather  whote  force  of  those  heavy-armed  horse,  consisted 
in  their  lances,  which,  when  they  had  not  room  to  use,  they  could  do  nothing 
either  against  the  enemy  or  for  themselves ;  their  arms  being  so  heavy,  stiff,  and 
cumbersome  that  they  could  not  turn  themselves,  and  were  almost  immoveable . 


*  The  Greek  textMyt,  thejuny  of  8cipiei»  which  MoMieor  d«  Thoa  hae  joitlf  ooirectel  in  the  mar*- 
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Wiiik  Mi  cmirymxrAed  to  execiitehisorden,lietook  tfiocoliorfsof  fool, 
and  went  to  gain  the  eminence.  The  infantiy  followed  courageously,  excited 
by  the  example  of  tbeir  general,  whom  they  saw  marchii^  foremost  on  foot,  and 
ascending  the  hUL  W&n  he  was  at  the  top  he  showed  himself  from  the  high« 
est  part  of  it;  and  seeing  from  thence  the  whde  order  of  the  eneroy^s  ba  tie, 
he  cried  out,  "  the  victoiy  is  ours,  fellow  soldiers,  the  victoiy  is  ours."  At  the 
•aine  time,  with  his  two  cohorts  he  advanced  a^inst  that  heavy- armed  cavalry, 
and  ofderra  his  troops  not  to  make  use  of  their  pikes,  but  join  tno9e  horse,  sword 
in  hand,  and  strike  upon  their  legs  and  thighs,  which  were  the  only  unarmed 
parts  about  them.  But  his  sc^diers  had  not  so  much  trouble  with  them.  That 
cavaliy  did  not  wait  their  coming  (»,  but  shamefully  took  to  flight ;  and  howling 
as  they  flbd,  fell  with  their  heavy  unwieldly  horses  into  the  ranks  of  their  foot, 
without  joining  battle  at  all,  or  so  much  as  makinga  single  thrust  with  their  lances. 
The  8]aue;hter  did  not  commence  until  they  hegdXi  to  fly,  or  rather  to  attempt  to 
fly :  for  tney  could  not  do  so,  being  prevented  by  their  own  battalions,  whose 
ranks  were  so  close  and  deep,  that  they  could  not  break  their  way  through  them. 
Tigranes,  that  king  so  loftv  and  brave  in  words,  had  taken  to  flight  at  the  com- 
mencement, with  a  few  followers ;  and  seeing  his  son,  the  companion  of  his  for- 
tune, he  took  off  his  diadem,  weeping,  and  givingit  him,  exhorted  him  to  save 
bimsielf  as  well  as  he  could,  by  another  route.  That  young  prince  was  afraid 
to  put  the  diadem  upon  his  head,  which  would  have  been  a  dangerous  ornament 
at  such  a  time,  and  gave  it  into  the  hands  of  one  of  the  most  faithful  of  his  ser- 
vants, who  was  taken  a  moment  after,  and  carried  to  LucuUus. 

It  is  said,  tiiat  in  this  defeat,  more  than  one  hundred  thousand  of  the  enemy's 
foot  perished,  and  that  veiy  few  of  their  hohse  escaped.  On  the  side  of  the 
Romans,  only  five  were  killed  and  one  hundred  wounded.  They  had  never  en- 
g[aged  in  a  pitched  battle  so  ffreat  a  number  of  enemies  with  so  few  trqpps ;  for 
3ie  victors  aid  not  amount  to  me  twentieth  part  of  the  vanquished.  The  greatest 
and  most  able  Roman  generals,  who  had  seen  most  wars  and  battles,  gave  Lu- 
cullus  particular  praises,  for  having  defeated  two  of  the  greatest  and  most  power- 
ful kings  in  the  world,  by  two  entirely  different  methoos,  delay  and  expedition ; 
for,  by  protractii^  ana  spinning  out  the  war,  he  exhausted  Mithridates  when  he 
was  strongest  and  most  formidable :  and  ruined  Tigranes,  by  making  haste,. and 
not- giving  him  time. to  look  about  him.  It  has  been  remarked,  tl^t  few  cap« 
tains  have  known  how,  like  him,  to  make  slowness  active,  and  haste  sure. 

It  was  this  latter  conduct  that  prevented  Mithridates  from  beiijg  present  in 
the  batde.  He  imagined  Lucullus  would  use  the  same  precaution  and  pro- 
traction against  Tigranes,  as  he  had  done  against  himself.  So  that- be  marcbed 
but  slowly,  and  by  small  day*s  journeys,  to  join  Tigranes.  But  having  met 
some  Armenians  on  the  way,  who  fled  with  the  utmost  terror  and  constervnation, 
he  suspected  what  had  happened ;  and  afterwards  meeting  a  much  greater 
number,  was  fully  informea  of  the  defeat,  and  went  in  search  of  Tigranes.  He 
found  him  at  length,  abandoned  by  all  the  world,  and  in  a  very  deplorable  con« 
dition.  Far  from  returning  his  ungenerous  treatment,  and  insultir^  Tigranes 
in  his  misfortunes  as  he  had  done  him,  he  quitted  his  horse,  lamented  their  com- 
mon disgraces^  gave  him  the  guard  that  attended,  and  the  ofiicers  that  served 
bim,  consoled,  encouraged  him,  and  revived  his  hopes :  so  that  Mithridates, 
upon  this  occasion,  showed  himself  not  entirely  void  of  humanity.  Both  ap- 
plied themselves  to  raising  new  troops  on  all  sides. 

In  the  mean  time  a  furious  sedition  arose  at  T%ranocerta ;  the  Greeks  having 
mutinied  against  the  barbarians,  and  determined  at  ail  eventi^  to  deliver  the  city 
to  Lucullus.  That  sedition  was  at  the  highest  when  he  arrived  there.  He 
took  advantage  of  the  occasion,  ordered  the  assault  to  be  given,  took  the  city, 
and  after  having  seized  all  the  king's  treasures,  abandoned  it  to  be  plundered 
by  the  soldiers ;  who,  besides  other  riches,  found  in  it  eight  thousand  talents  of 
coined  silver.  Besides  this  plunder,  he  gave  each  soldier  eight  hundred  drach- 
mas, which,  with  all  the  booty  they  had  taken,  did  not  suffice  to  satisfy  tlieir 
insatiable  avidity. 
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As  Ait  citr  Ikad  been  peopled  by  ookmies,  which  had  been  carried  awaj  hr 
force  from  Cappadocia,  Cilicia,  and  other  places,  LucuHus  permitted  them  al) 
to  return  into  tneir  native  countries.  Thej  received  that  permission  with  ex- 
treme joy,  and  quitted  it  in  so  great  a  number,  that  from  one  of  the  greatest 
cities  m  the  world,  Tigranocerta  became  in  an  instant  almost  a  desert.^ 

If  Lucullus  had  pursued  Tigranes  af\er  his  victory,  without  giving  him  time 
to  raise  new  troops,  he  would  either  have  taken,  or  ariven  him  out  oTtlie  coun- 
try, and  the  war  must  have  been  terminated.  His  having  failed  to  do  so  was 
very  nriuch  censured,  both  in  the  army  and  at  Rome,  and  ne  was  accused,  not 
of  negligence,  but  of  having  intended  by  such  conduct  to  make  himself  neces- 
sary, and  to  retain  the  command  lor^er  in  his  own  hands.  This  was  one  of  tl>« 
reiisons  that  prejudiced  the  generality  against  him,  and. induced  them  to  think 
of  Riving  him  a  successor,  as  we  shall  see  in  the  sequel.t 

After  the  great  victory  he  had  gained  over  Tierancs,  several  nations  came 
to  make  their  submissions  to  him.  He  received  also  an  embassy  from  the  king 
of  the  Parthians,  who  demanded  the  amity  and  alliance  of  the  Romans.  Lu« 
cullus  received  this  proposal  favourably, and  sent  also  ambassadors  to  him,  who, 
being  arrived  at  the  Parthian  court,  discovered  that  the  king,  uncertain  which 
side  to  take,  wavered  between  the  Romans  and  Tigranes,  and  had  secretly  de- 
manded Mesopotamia  of  the  latter,  as  the  price  of  the  aid  he  offered  him.  Lu- 
cullus, informed  of  this  secret  intrigue,  resolved  to  leave  Mithridates  and  Ti- 
granes, and  turn  his  ^rms  against  the  king  of  the  Parthians ;  flattered  with  the 
fateful  thought,  that  nothing  could  be  more  glorious  for  him,  than  to  have  en- 
tirely reduced,  in  one  expedition,  the  three  most  powerful  princes  under  the 
sun.  But  the  opposition  this  proposal  met  with  from  the  troops,  obliged  him 
to  renounce  his  enterprise  against  the  Parthians,  and  to  confine  himself  to  pur- 
suing Tigranes.  . 
.  During  this  delay,  Mithridates  and  Tigranes  had  been  indefatigable  in  raising 
new  troops.  They  had  sent  to  implore  aid  of  the  neighbouring  nations,  and  es- 
pecially of  the  Parthians,  who  were  the  nearest,  and,  at  the  same  time,  in  the  best 
condition  to  assist  them  in  the  present  emei^ency  of  their  affairs.  Mithridates 
wrote  a  letter  to  their  king,  which  Sallust  nas  prese^^'ed,  and  is  to  be  found 
among  his  fragments.    I  shall  insert  a  part  of  it  in  this  place. 

LETTER  OF  MITHRIDATES  TO  ARSACESj  KINO  OF  THE   PARTHIANS. 

**  An  those  who,  in  a  state  of  prosperity,  are  invited  to  enter  as  confederates 
into  a  war,  ought  first  to  consider,  whether  peace  be  their  own  option ;  and  next, 
whether  what  is  demanded  of  them,  is  consistent  with  iustice,  their  interest, 
satety^  and  glory.  You  might  enjoy  perpetual  peace  and  tranquillity,  were  not 
the  enemy  always  intent  upon  seizing  occasions  of  war,  and  entirely  void  of 
faith.  In  reducing  the  Romans,  you  cannot  but  acquire  exalted  glory.  It  may 
seem  inconsistent  in  me,  to  propose  to  you  either  an  alliance  with  Tigranes,  or, 

gjwerful  as  you  are,  that  you  should  join  a  iwince  in  my  unfortunate  condition, 
ut  I  dare  advance,  that  those  two  motives,  your  resentment  against  Tigranes 
Upon  account  of  his  late  war  with  you,  and  the  disadvantageous  situation  of  my 
altairs,  to  judge  rightly  of  them,  far  from  opposing  my  ctemand,  ought  to  sup- 
port it.  For,  as  to  Tigranes,  as  he  knows  he  has  given  you  just  cause  of  com- 
plaint, he  will  accept  without  difficulty  whatever  conditions  you  shall  think  fit 
to  impose  upon  him ;  and  for  me,  I  can  say,  that  fortune,  by  havimi;  deprived 
me  of  almost  all  I  possessed,  has  enabled  me  to  give  othei-s  good  counsels ; 
and,  which  is  much  to  be  desired  of  persons  in  prosperity,  I  can,  cen  from 
my  own  misfortunes,  supply  you  with  examples,  and  induce  you  to  take  bettei 
measures  than  I  have  done.  For,  do  not  deceive  yourselt',  it  is  with  all  the 
nations,  states,  and  kingdoms  of  the  earth,  the  Romans  are  at  war;  and  two 
motives,  as  ancient  as  powerful,  put  their  arms  into  their  hands ;  the  unbounded 
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an  hlhkfn  of  extendtitf  their  conquests,  and  the  hnsthMe  thfnt  of  riches.'^ 
Ml  hridates  aAerwards  entiroerates  at  hr^  the  princes  and  kin^  they  had  re 
dut  ed  one  aAer  the  other,  and  often  by  one  another.    He  repeats  also  his  first 


(heir  conquests  to  my  country  ?  I  know  that  you  are  povrerful  in  men,  in  arms, 
and  treasure ;  it  is  therefore  we  desire  to  strengthen  ourselves  by  your  alliance ; 
they,  to  prow  rich  by  your  spoils.  For  the  rest,  it  is  th*^  intent  of  Tigranes,  to 
avoid  drawing  the  war  into  nis  country,  that  I  bhaJl  march  with  all  my  troops, 
which  are  certainly  well  disciplined,  to  carry  our  arms  far  from  home,  and  at- 
tack the  enemy  in  person  in  their  own  country.  We  cannot  therefore  eithei 
conquer  or  be  conquered,  without  your  being  in  dan&rer.  Do  you  not  know,  that 
the  Konans,  when  they  found  themselves  stoppea  bjr  the  ocean  on  the  west, 
turned  their  arms  this  way  ?  That  to  look  back  to  their  foutidation  and  origm, 
whatever  they  have,  they  have  from  violence ;  home,  wives,  lands,  and  do« 
minions.  A  vile  herd  of  every  kind  of  vagabonds,  without  country,  without 
forefathers,  they  established  themselves  for  the  misfortune  of  the  human  race. 
Neither  divine  nor  human  laws  restrain  them  from  betraying  and  destroyira; 
their  allies  and  friends,  remote  nations  or  neighbours,  the  weak  or  the  powerfuL 
They  hold  all  enemies  that  are  not  their  slaves ;  and  especialW,  whatever  bears 
the  name  of  king :  for  few  nations  affect  a  free  and  independent  government ; 
the  generality  prefer  just  and  equitable  masters.  They  suspect  us,  because 
we  are  said  to  emulate  their  power,  and  may  in  time  avenge  their  oppressions. 
But  for  yoij,  who  hav«  Seleucia,  the  greatest  of  cities,  and  Persia,  the  richest 
and  most  powerful  kingdoms,  what  can  you  expect  from  them,  but  deceit  at 
present,  and  war  hereafter  ?  The  Romans  are  at  war  with  all  nations ;  hut 
especially  with  those  from  whom  the  richest  spoils  are  to  be  expected.  They 
are  become  great  by  enterprises  and  deceit,  and  making  one  war  lead  to  another 
By  this  means  they  will  either  destroy  all  others,  or  be  destroyed  themselves 
It  will  not  be  difficult  to  ruin  them,  it  you  on  the  side  of  Mesopotamia,  and  we 
on  that  of  Armenia,  surround  their  army,  without  provisions  or  auxiliaries.  The 
prosperity  of  their  arms  has  subsisted  hitherto  solely  by  our  fault,  who  have 
not  been  so  prudent  as  to  understand  this  common  enemy,  and  to  unite  ourselves 
a^^ainst  him.  It  will  be  for  your  immortal  glory  to  have  supported  two  great 
kings,  and  to  have  conqueced  and  destroyed  those  robbers  of  jthe  world.  This 
is  what  I  earnestly  advise  and  exhort  you  to  do ;  that  you  niay  choose  rather 
to  share  with  us  by  a  salutary  alliance,  in  conquerii^  the  common  enemy,  than 
to^uffer  the  Roman  empire  to  extend  itself  universally  by  oilr  roin."t 

*  Omnet,  qui  secundis  rebus  snis  ad  belli  societateoi  orantur. considerare  dehent,  liceatue  turn  pacem  Rg^re  * 
dein  qood  quBritur.  gattsne  piuin,  tutcim,  gloriosum,  an  iadecornm  lit.  Tibi  perpetua  pacft  frui  liceret,  nisi 
liostes  opporUioi  et  seelestissinti.  Egrepia  fama.  si  Romanos  oppresseris.  fulura  est.  IVeque  petere  au« 
deam  societatem.et  fn^stra  mala  meanun  taisbopis  iniscere  sperem.  Atqaiea,  quae  te  morari  posse  videO' 
tur,  ira  in  Tigranem  recentis  belli,  et  mess  res  parum  pt'ospene,  si  vera  testimare  voles,  maximc  hortabun 
tar.  Ills  enim.  obnoxius,  qualern  tu  voles  societatem  aecipiet;  mih'i  fortuna,  mnltis  rebtrs  «repti«.  usum  do 
4it  beiM  suadendi,  et  quod  florentibus  optabile  est.  ero  noo  ▼alidissiraus  prsp.beo  exemplum  quo  rectius  tiia 
componas.  Naroque  RoTnaois  cum  natiODibu*,  popiuis,  legibns  cuocUs,  una  et  ea  vetus  causa  b«llandi  etti 
eopido  profunda  imperii  et  divitiarum. 

t  Nunc.  qu»so.  coosidera.  nobis  oppressts,  atnnn,  firraiorem  te  ad  resistendum,  an  fin«m  belli  futnnna 
l^utes  t  Scio  equidem  tibi  magnas  opes  viromm,  armonim,  et  a«ri  esse  4t  ea  re  nobis  ad  societatem,  ab  itUi 
ftd  prsedam  peterts.  Ceterum  consilium  est  Tigranes,  regno  iotegro,  meis  roilitibus  belli  pnijlentibus,  pro« 
cul  ab  domo,  panro  labore,  per  nostra  corpora  bellum  conficere ;  quando  neque  vincere  neque  rinci  sine  pe 
riealo  too  possumos.  An  ignorat  Romanos,  postquam  ad  oceideotem  pergentlbus  fiaem  oeeanus  fecit,  Mrme 
^uc  QOoVertisse^  Neque  quicquam  a  priocipio  nisi  raptum  habere ;  domum,  conjuges,  agros,  imperiumi 
Conrenas.  olim  sine  patria,  sine  pareiitibus,  peste  conditos  orbis  terramm  ;  qaibus  noo  humana  oUa  neque 
divina  obstant,  sbcios,  amicos,  procul  justaque  sitos,  inopes,  potentesque  trahant,  excidantooe  ;  omniaqve 
Boa  serra,  et  maxime  regno,  hostilia  dueant.  Namque  pauci  libertaAem  pars  magna  justos  aomtnos  roloot. 
Nos  stwpecti  sumus  aemuli,  et  in  tempore  vindices  aniituri.  To  rero  cui  beleticia  maxima  orbium,  regnum* 
<|ue  Persidis  inclitis  divitiis  est,  quid  al>  illis,  nisi  dokim  in  prusens,  et  postea  be.tum  expectas  }  Romani 
in  omnes  arma  habent,  acerriraa  in  eos  qoibus  spolia  maxima  sunt.  Aodendo  et  fallendo,  et  bella  ex  bellk 
ferendo,  magni  facti.  Per  huoc  morem  exting^ent  omnia  aut  occidep*  ■  ^uod  difficile  non  «st,  si  tu  Meso^ 
fotamia,  oos  Armenia  circumgredimor  exercitum  sine  frumento,  sine  aoxtliis.  FortuDa  aotem  nostris  vitiiw 
adhoe  incolomis.  Teque  ilia  fama  sequetur,  auxilio  profectum  magnis  regibos  latrones  gentium  oppres 
nise.    Quod  vti  facia*  moneo  bortorque,  nea  mails  pemicie  nostra  uaiim  impcrium  probate,  quam  socictat* 
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It  doet  not  afipearfliat  th»  letter  had  tbiieiect  upon  Phraatet  which  Mithri* 
dates  mip^ht  have  hoped  from  it ;  so  that  the  two  kiogs  contented  themselves 
with  their  Own  troops. 

One  of  the  means  made  use  of  by  Tigranes  to  assemble  a  new  ararfr,  was  to 
recall  Megadates  from  Sjjrria,  who  bad  governed  it  fourteen  years  in  his  name ; 
he  sent  oraers  to  him  to  join  him  with  all  the  troops  in  that  cooniry.*  Syria 
being  thereby  entirely  ungarrisoned,  Antiochus  Asiaticus,  son  of  Antiochus  £u- 
pator,  to  whom  it  of  right  appertained,  as  lawful  heir  of  the  house  of  Seieucui 
took  possession  of  some  part  of  the  countiy,  and  reigned  there  peaceably  du* 
ring  tour  years.t 

The  army  of  Tieranes  and  Mithridates  was  at  last  formed.  It  consisted  of 
seventy  thousand  dfiosen  men^  whom  Mithridates  had  exercised  well  in  the  Ro- 
man discipline.  It  was  about  midsummer  before  he  took  the  field.  The  two 
kings  took  particular  care,  in  all  the  motions  they  made,  to  choose  an  advantage* 
ous  ^und  for  their  camp,  and  to  fortify  it  well,  to  prevent  Lucullus  from  at- 
tackmg  them  in  it ;  nor  could  all  the  stratagems  be  used  engage  them  to  come 
to  a  battle.  Their  design  was  to  reduce  him  gradually ;  to  harass  his  troops 
on  their  marches,  in  order  to  weaken  them ;  to  intercept  his  convoys,  and  oblige 
him  to  quit  the  country  for  want  of  provisions.  Lucullus  not  being  able,  by  all 
tbe  arts  he  could  use,  to  bring  them  into  the  open  field,  employed  a  new  means 
which  succeeded.  Tigranes  had  left  at  Artaxata,  the  capital  of  Armenia  be- 
fore the  foundation  of  Tigranocerta,  his  wives  and  children,  and  almost  ail  his 
treasures.  Lucullus  marched  that  way  with  all  his  troops,  rightly  foreseeing 
that  Tigranes  would  not  remain  quiet  when  he  saw  the  danger  to  which  bis  ca- 

Eital  was  exposed.  That  prince  accordiru^ly  decamped  immediately,  followed 
uculhis  to  disconcert  his  design,  and  by  tour  great  marches,  having  got  before 
him,  posted  himself  behind  the  river  Arsamia  or  Arsania,  which  Lucullus  was 
obliged  to  pa&s  in  his  way  to  Artaxata,  and  resolved  to  dispute  tbe  passage  with 
him.  The  Romans  passed  the  river  without  being  prevented  by  the  presence 
or  eSoxts  of  the  enemy.  A  great  battle  ensued,  in  which  tbe  Romans  again  ob- 
tained a  complete  victory.  There  were  three  kings  in  the  Armenian  army,  of 
whom  Mithridates  behaved  the  worst ;  for,  not  being  able  to  look  the  Roman 
legions  in  the  face,  as  soon  as  they  charged,  be  was  one  of  the  first  who  fled, 
which  threw  the  whole  army  into  such  a  consternation,  that  it  entirely  lost  cou- 
rage, and  was  the  principal  cause  of  tbe  loss  of  tbe  battle.t 

Lucullus,  after  this  victory,  determined  to  continue  his  mareh  to  Artaxata. 
which  was  the  certain  means  to  put  an  end  to  the  war ;  but  as  that  city  was  still 
several  day's  journey  from  thence  toward  the  north,  and  winter  approached  with 
its  train  of  snows  and  storms,  the  soldiers,  already  fatigued  by  a  very  arduous 
campaign,  refused  to  follow  him  into  that  country,  where  tbe  cold  was  too  se- 
vere for  tbem.§  He  was  obliged  to  lead  them  into  a  warmer  climate,  by  re- 
turning the  way  he  came.  He  therefore  repassed  Mount  Taurus,  and  entered 
Mesopotamia,  where  he  took  the  city  of  Nisibis,  a  place  of  considerable  strength, 
and  put  his  troops  in  winterquarters.il 

It  was  there  toe  spirit  of  mutiny  began  to  show  itself  openly  in  the  army  of 
Lucullus.  That  general's  severity,  and  tbe  insolent  liberty  of  the  Roman  sol- 
diers, and  still  more  the  malignant  practices  of  Clodius,  had  given  occasion  for 
this  revolt.  Clodius,  so  well  known  for  the  invectives  of  Cicero,  bis  enemy,  is 
hardly  better  treated  by  historians.  They  represent  him  as  a  man  abandoned 
to  all  kinds  of  rices,  and  infamous  for  his  debaucheries,  which  he  carried  so  far 
as  to  commit  incest  with  his  own  sister,  the  wife  of  Lucullus  ;  to  these  he  added 
unbounded  audacity,  and  uncommon  cunnii^  in  the  contrivance  of  seditions ; 
in  a  word,  he  was  one  of  those  dangerous  persons  born  to  disturb  and  ruin  every 

*     I  'tr  .,.-  .,  ■  ■  I ■  I.  .       I        ■■         ■■■-■    ill        *  ..  I    I.  1.     ^ 

•  Appian  in  Syr.  p.  118,  119.  t  Justin.  1.  il.  c,  9. 

X  A.  M.  S936.     Ant.  J.  C.  68.    Plut.  in  Lucnl.  p.  515— 5J5. 
(  Noflter  exercitus,  et«i  urbem  ex  Tignrani*  regjoo  cepent,  et  pneliis  una  erat  seeundis,  tamen  kimU  lo«» 
finqttitate  locorunii  ae  desiderio  soonm  commovebalar. — Oie.  pro  Leje  Mer.  n.  S3. 
_  II  Dion.  Cms.  1.  zurii.  p.  S— 7. 
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lbing,l)jtlie  unhappy  tinioii  infaimself  of  the  most  wicked  ineUaations^ntb  the 
talents  necessaiy  for  putting  them  in  exeeution.  He  gare  a  pioof  of  this  upon 
the  occasion  we  are  now  speaking  of.  Discontented  with  LucuHus,  be  secretly 
spread  reports  against  bim  to  render  him  odious.  He  affected  to  lament  eX' 
tremelj  the  fatigues  of  the  soldiers,  and  to  enter  into  their  interests.  He  told 
them  eveiy  day,  that  they  were  very  unfortunate  in  lieing  obliged  to  ser\'e  se 
long  under  a  severe  and  avaricious  general,  in  a  remote  climate,  without  lands 
or  rewards,  while  their  fellow-soldiers,  whose  conquests  were  verv  moderate  in 
comparison  with  theirs,  bad  enriched  themselves  with  Pompe^.  ^Discourses  of 
this  kind,  attended  with  obliging  and  popular  behaviour,  wnicb  he  knew  bow 
to  assume  occasionally  without  the  appearance  of  affectation,  made  such  an  im- 
pression upon  the  soldiers,  that  it  was  no  longer  in  the  power  of  LucuUus  to 

govein  them* 

Mithridates.  in  the  mean  time,  had  re^^ntered  Pontus  with  four  thousand  of 
his  own,  and  four  thousand  troops  given  bim  by  Tigranes.  Several  inhabitants 
of  the  country  joined  bim  again,  as  well  out  of  hatred  to  the  Romans,  who  had 
treated  them  with  great  rigour,  as  the  remains  of  affection  for  their  king,  reduced 
from  the  most  splendid  fortune  and  exalted  greatness,  to  the  mournful  condition 
in  which  they  saw  bim :  for  the  misfortunes  of  princes  naturally  excite  compas* 
sion ;  and  there  is  generally  a  profound  respect  in  the  hearts  of  the  people  for 
the  name  and  person  of  kings.*  Mitbridates.  encouraged  and  stl^ngthened  by 
these  new  aids,  and  the  troops  which  several  neigbbcMiring  states  and  princes 
sent  him,  resumed  courage,  and  saw  himself  more  than  ever  in  a  condition  to 
make  head  against  the  Romans.  So  that,  not  contented  with  being  re-estab- 
lished in  bis  dfominiotis,  which  a  moment  before  be  did  not  so  much  as  hope  ever 
to  see  again,  be  bad  the  boldness  to  attack  the  Roman  troops,  so  often  vic- 
torious, beat  a  body  of  them  commanded  by  Fabius,  and  after  haviiK  put  them 
to  the  rout,  pressed  Friarius  and  Somatius,two  other  lieutenants  of  LucuUus  ir 
that  country,  with  great  vigour.! 

LucuUus  at  length  engaged  his  soldiers  to  quit  their  winter-quarters,  and  to 
go  to  their  aid.  But  they  arrived  too  late.  Friarius  had  impmdently  ventured 
a  battle,  in  which  Mitbridates  bad  defeated  bim,  and  killed  seven  thousand  men ; 
among  whom  were  one  hundred  and  fifty  centurions,  and  twenty-four  tribunes, 
which  made  this  one  of  the  greatest  losses  the  Romans  bad  sustained  in  a  great 
while.J  The  army  would  nave  been  entirely  defeated,  but  for  a  wound  which 
Mitbridates  received,  which  exceedingly  alarmed  bis  troops,  and  gave  the  enemy 
time  to  escape.  LucuUus,  upon  bis  arrival,  found  the  dead  bodies  upon  the  field 
of  battle,  but  did  not  give  orders  for  their  interment,  which  still  more  exaspe- 
rated his  soldiers  against  him.  The  spirit  of  revolt  rose  so  high,  that  without 
any  r^ard  for  his  character  as  a  general,  they  looked  upon  him  no  longer  but 
with  insolence  and  contempt :  anathough  be  went  from  tent  to  tent,  and  almost 
from  man  to  man,  to  conjure  them  to  march  against  Mitbridates  and  Tigranes, 
he  could  never  prevaU  upon  them  to  quit  the  place  where  they  were.  They 
answeredbim  contemptuously,  that  as  he  had  no  thoughts  but  of  enriching  himseff 
only  out  of  the  spoils  of  tbe-cinemy,  he  might  march  alone,  and  f^ht  them  if 
he  thought  fit.§ 

8SCTI0N  IV. — ^MITBRIDATES   RECOVERS   ALL    HIS   DOMINIONS.      POMPEY    OVER 

THROWS  HIM  IN  SEVERAL  BATTLES. 

Maitius  AcUius  Glabrio,  and  C.  Piso,  had  been  elected  consuls  at  Rome.  The 
first  bad  Bithynia  and  Pontus  for  his  province,  where  LucuUus  commanded* 

-*  Mitbridates  et  suain  maDum  jam  confirmaveratt  et  eorum  qui  se  e'x  ejus  regno  coUegerent,  et  magnii 
adrentitiis  multoram  regium  et  nationam  copiis  jurabatur.  Hoc  jam  fere  sic  fieri  solere  aecepimus ;  ut  re- 
l^um  afflictae  fortaoa  facile  multomm  opes  alliciant  ad  misericordiam,  maximeqae  eorum  qui  aot  reges  sunt. 
»ut  rivant  in  regno ;  quod  regale  iisnomen  magnum  et  sanctum  ess<>  rideatur. — Cic.  pro  Lef  e  Manil.  n.  S4| 

t  Itaque  tantum  victus  efficere  potuit,  quantum  inc(^umts  nunquam  est  ausas  optare.  Nam  cum  se  m 
fegnnm  recepisset  suum,  nan  fuit  eo  contentus,  quod  ei  praeter  spem  acciderat,  ut  earn,  postea  qaam  palsu* 
erat,  terram  unquam  attingeret}  sed  in  exercitum  vcjtrum  claruni  atque  rictorcm  impetum  fecit — Cic.  prg 
Lege  Man.  n.  35. 

}  duas  calamitas  tanU  fuit.  uMam  ad  aores  L.  LueuHi,  non  ex  pnelio  nantios,  sed  ex  semioDe  mmot 
Tet.-.Cic.  pro  Lege  Maa.  a.  36.  f  A,  M,  SW7.    Ant.  J.  C.  fft. 
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Tlie  MiMfId  at  titt  laom  tftne  disbanded  Fhnbm's  legions,  wbitli  w«re  part  of 

hit  army.  All  this  news  augmented  the  disobedience  and  insolence  of  the  troops 
in  re^rd  to  Luculliis. 

It  IS  true,  bis  rough,  austere,  and  frequently  haughty  disposition,  gave  some 
room  ibr  suph  usage.  He  cannot  be  denied  the  glory  of  having  been  one  of  the 
greatest  captains  of  his  age,  and  of  having  had  ahnost  a^l  the  qualities  that  form 
a  complete  generaj.  But,  the  want  of  one  diminished  the  merit  of  ail  the  rest ; 
I  meanaddress  m  winning  the  heartland  making  himself  beloved  by  the  soldiers. 
He  was  difficult. of  access,  rough  in  commandii^,  carried  exactitude  in  point 
of  duty  to  an  excess  that  made  it  odious,  was  inexorable  in  punishing  offences, 
and  dia  not  know  how  to  conciliate  esteem  by  praises  and  rewards  bestowed 
opportunely,  an  air  of  kindness  and  favour,  and  insinuating  manners,  still  more 
efiScacious  than  either  giib  or  praises.  And  what  proves  that  the  sedition  of 
the  troops  was  in  a  great  measure  his  own  fault,  was,  their  being  veiy  docile 
and  obedient  under  Pompey.* 

In  consequence  of  the  letters  which  Lucullus  wrote  to  the  senate,  in.  which 
he  acquainted  them,  that  Mithridates  was  entirely  defeated,  and  utteriy  inca- 
pable of  retrieving  himself,  commissioners  had  been  nominated  to  regulate  the 
affairs  of  Pontus,  as  of  a  kingdom  totally  reduced.  They  were  much  surprised 
to  find,  upon  their  arrival,  £at  far  from  being  master  ot  Pontus,  be  was  not  so 
much  as  master  of  his  army,  and  that  his  own  soldiers  treated  him  with  the  ut- 
most contempt. 

The  arrival  of  the  consul  AciliusGlabrio  added  still  more  to  their  licentious- 
ness. He  informed  them  that  Lucullus  had  been  accused  at  Rome  of  protract- 
ing the  war  Jbr  the  sake  ef  continuing  in  command ;  that  the  senate  had  dis- 
banded part  of  his  troops,  andforba<fe  them  paying  him  any  farther  obedience, 
so  that  he  found  himself  almost  entirely  abandoned  by  the  soldiers.!  Mithri- 
dates, taking  advantage  of  this  disorder,  had  time  to  recover  his  whole  kingdom, 
and  to  make  ravages  in  Cappadocia. 

While  the  affairs  of  the  army  were  in  this  condition,  great  noise  was  made«at 
Rome  against  Lucullus.  Pompey  bad  returned  from  pitting  an  end  to  the  war 
with  the  pirates^  in  which  an  extraordinary  power  had  been  granted  him.  Upon 
this  occasion,  one  of  the  tribunes  of  the  people,  named  Manilius,  passed  a  de- 
cree to  this  effect :  V  That  Pompey,  taking  upon  him  the  command  of  all  the 
troops  and  provinces  which  were  under  Lucullus,  and  adding  to  them  Bithynia, 
where  Acilms  commandedy  should  be  charged  with  making  war  upon  the  Kings 
Mithridates  and  Tigranes,  retaining  under  him  all  the  navai  forces,  and  continu- 
ing te  command  at  sea,  with  the  same  conditions  and  prerogatives  as  had  been 
granted  him  in  the  war  against  the  pirates :  that  is  to  say,  tnat  he  should  have 
absolute  power  on  all  the  coasts  of  the  Mediterranean,  to  thirty  leagues  distance 
from  the  sea."  This  was  }^  ^ff*>ct  subjecting  the  whole  Roman  empire  to  one 
man:  for  all  the  provinces  whicn  nad  iiot  been  granted  him  by  the  first  decree, 
Phrygia,  Lycaonia,Galatia,  Cappadocia, Cilicia  the  Higher,  Colchis,  and  Arme- 
nia, were  conferred  upon  him  by  this  second,  which  included  also  all  the  armies 
and  forces  with  which  Lucullus  had  defeated  the  two  kii^g^,  Mithridates  and 
Tigranes.J 

Consideration  for  Lucullus,  who  f  as  deprived  of  the  glory  of  his  great  ex- 
ploits, and  in  the  place  of  whom  a  general  was  appointed,  to  ^succeed  more  to 
the  honours  of  his  triumph  than  the  command  of  nis  armies,  was  not,  however, 
what  gave  the  nobility  and  the  senate  most  concern.  They  were  well  convinced 
that  great  wrong  was  done  him,  and*  that  his  services  were  not  treated  with  the 
gratitude  they  deserved ;  but  what  gave  them  most  pain,  and  they  could  not 


*  Dioo.  Cast.  I.  sxxr.-p.  7. 
t  In  ipM  illo  malo  f  rarMsimaqjie  belli  offeiMioae,  L.  Lucullus,  qurtamcn  aliqoa  ex  parte  lis  inoommodlis 
.iaed.cri  fortasae  potuUiet.  vestro  jtutu  coactus«  qood  imperii  diuturaitate  modum  statuenduin,  veteri  exem- 
ylo.  putavistis,  partem  milituro.  qu'  jam  stipendHf  confectis  eraot,  dimisit,  partem  Glabrioni  tradidit.-~-Cie. 
pro  titgfi.  Maiul>  d.  3f>. 

I  A.  M.  3998.    Ant  J.  C.  66.    Phit.  io  PMIf.  f'  0S4.    Appun,  p.  33:).    Dioa.  Caai.  1.  xsxr  p.  ^ 
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•ui^oft,  wm  that  high  degiee  of  powm*  to  which  Ptompsf  w«s  fl«MI,iPvMdi 

t^iey  considered  as  a  tyranny  already  formed.  It  is  for  this  reason  they  exhorted 
each  other,  in  a  particular  manner,  to  oppose  that  decree,  and  not  abandon  their 
expiring  lilxirtv'. 

Caesar  and  Cicero,  who  were  very  powerful  at  Rome,  supported  Manilius,  or 
rather  Poropey,  with  all  their  power.  It  was  upon  this  occasion,  the  latter  pro- 
nounced that  hne  oration  before  the  people,  entitled,  **  For  the  law  of  Manilius.*' 
AHer  having  demonstrated,  in  the  two  nrst  parts  of  his  discourse,  the  neceasitj 
and  importance  of  the  war  in  tjuestion,  he  proves  in  the  third,  that  Pompef  is  tb€ 
only  person  capable  of  terminating  it  successfully.  For  this  purpose  be  enu 
meraies  the  qualities  necessary  to  form  a  general  of  an  army,  ana  shows  that 
Pompey.  possesses  them  all  in  a  superior  degree.  He  insists  principally  upon 
Ills  probitv,  humanity,  innocence  of  manners,  integrity,  disinterestedness,  love 
of  ttie  puolic  good :  '*  vii^ues,  by  so  much  the  more  necessary,"  says  he,  ^*  as 
the  Roman  name  is  become  infamous  and  hateful  among  foreign  nations,  and  our 
allies,  in  consequence  of  the  debauchery,  avarice,aiid  unheard  of  oppressions  of 
the  eenerals  and  magistrates  we  send  among  them.*  Instead  of  which,  the  wise, 
moderate,  and  irreproachable  conduct  of  rompey,  will  make  him  be  redded, 
not  only  as  sent  from  Rome,  but  descended  from  heaven,  for  the  happiness  ot 
the  people.  We  be^in  to  believe,  that  all  which  is  related  of  the  noble  disin 
terestedness  of  those  ancient  Romans  is  real  and  true ;  and  that  it  is  not  with- 
out reason,  under  such  magistrates,  that  nations  chose  rather  to  obey  the  Roman 
people,  than  to  command  others."! 

Pompey  was  at  that  time  the  idol  of  the  people :  wherefore  the  fear  of  dif- 
pleasii^  the  multitude  kept  those  grave  senators  silent,  who  bad  appeared  so 
well  inclined  and  so  full  of  courage.  The  decree  was  autlK>rized  by  the  suf- 
frages of  ail  the  tribes,  and  Pompey,  though  absent,  declared  absolute  master 
of  almost  all  that  Sylla  had  usurped  by  arms,  and  by  making  a  cruel  war  upon 
his  country. 

We  must  not  imagine,  says  a  very  judicious  historian,  that  either  Caesar  or 
Cicero,  who  took  so  much  pains  to  have  this  law  passed,  acted  from  views  to  the 
public  good.  Caesar,  full  of  ambition  and  great  projects,  endeavoured  to  make 
bis  court  to  the  people,  whose  authority  he  knew  was  at  that  time  much  greater 
than  that  of  the  senate :  he  thereby  opened  himself  a  waj  to  the  same  power, 
and  familiarized  the  Romans  to  extraordinaiy  and  unlimited  commissions  :  in 
heaping  upon  the  head  of  Pompey  so  raan}r  favours  and  distinctions,  he  flattered 
himself  that  he  should  at  lei^th  render  him  odious  to  the  people,  who  would 
soon  take  offence  at  them.  So  that  in  liftic^  him  up,  he  had  no  othc»-  design 
than  to  prepare  a  precipice  for  him.  Cicero  also  intended  only  his  own  great- 
ness. ^  It  was  his  weakness  to  desire  to  lord  it  in  the  commonweal^,  not  indeed 
by  guilt  and  violence,  but  by  means  of  persuasion.    Besides  his  having  the  sup- 

Eort  of  Pompey's  credit  in  view,  he  was  very  well  pleased  witii  showii^  the  no- 
il ity  and  people,  who  formed  two  parties,  and  in  a  manner  two  republics,  in  the 
state,  that  he  vvas  capable  of  making  the  balance  incline  to  the  side  he  espoused. 
Consequently  it  was  always  his  policy  to  conciliate  equally  both  parties,  in  de- 
claring sometimes  for  the  one  and  sometimes  for  the  other.J 

Pompey,  who  had  already  terminated  the  war  with  the  pirates,  was  still  in 
Cilicia,  when  he  received  letters  informing  him  of  all  the  people  had  decided 
in  his  favour.  When  his  friends  who  were  present  conmtulated  him,  and  ex- 
pressed their  joy,  it  is  said  that  he  knit  his  brows,  struck  his  thig^  and  cried^ 
AS  if  oppreBsed  by,  and  sorry  for,  that  new  command,  "  Gods,.wbat  endless  la- 

*  Difficile  est  dictu,  Q,uirttes,  quanto  id  odio  sarnus  apud  casteras  nationes,  propter  eoninii  quM  »deM  hofl 
•DUO  cam  imperio  misimas,  injurias  ac  libidines. — Cic.  pro  Lege.  Manil.  n.  61. 

t  Itanne  omnei  qu'idem  nunc  in  hig  locis  On.  Pompeium,  sicot  aliquem  oon  ex  hac  urbe  tniumn,  sed  d* 

««W  delapsum,  iBtticntur.    None  denique  inctpiunt  eredere  fuisse  hontineB  Romottoi  hae  quoadaof  abtti- 

aeniia  quod  jam  nationibat  cseteris  incrediblle,  ac  fajso  memorin  proditnm,  videbatur.    None  imperii  no** 

tri  sjplaadur  ilUs  gentibui  lucet;  nunc  ioteUigunt,  son  sine  causa  majores  sues  turn,  cum  hac  tenparaAtia 

ttagvrtimtot  hfteb^mus,  servire  populo  Romano,  quam  imperara  aliis  maiuisse*— Cie.  pio  I>m  BfnU.  a.  41  ■ 

4 -nioft.  om*.  1.  ««svu  p.  90^  SI.  ' 
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Dours  tm  I  deTQited  to  ?  Would  1  not  have  been  more  bappy  as  a  man  unknown 
and  inglorious  ?  Shall  I  never  cease  to  make  war,  nor  ever  have  my  arms  off  m^ 
back  ?  Shall  I  never  escape  the  envy  that  persecutes  me,  nor  live  in  peace  in 
the  country  with  ray  wife  and  children  ?"* 

This  is  generally  the  language  of  the  ambitious,  even  of  those  who  are  most 
excessively  actuated  by  that  passion.  But,  however  successful  they  may  be  in 
iraposii^  upon  themselves,  it  seldom  happens  that  they  deceive  others,  and  the 
public  is  far  from  mistaking  them.  The  friends  of  Pompcy,  and  even  those 
who  were  mo»*  fiUimate  with  him,  could  not  support  his  dissimulation  at  this 
time  ;  (or  there  was  not  one  of  them  who  did  not  know  that  his  natural  ambi- 
tion and  passion  for  command,  still  more  inflamed  by  his  difference  with  Lu- 
cullus,  made  him  find  a  more  exalted  and  sensible  satisfaction  in  the  new  charge 
conferred  upon  him :  and  his  actions  soon  shook  off  the  mask,  and  explained 
his  real  sentiments. 

The  first  step  which  he  took  upon  arriving  in  the  provinces  of  his  government . 
was  to  forbid  any  obedience  whatever  to  the  orders  of  Lucullus.  In  his  march 
he  altered  eveiy  thin^  his  predecessor  bad  decreed.  He  discharged  some  frcn; 
the  penalties  which  Lucullus  had  laid  upon  tbem^  deprived  others  of  the  re- 
wards he  hifd  given  them  ;  in  short,  his  sole  view  m  every  thin?  was  to  let  the 
partizans  of  Lucullus  see  that  they  adhered  to  a  man  who  hacT neither  autho- 
rity nor  power.  Strabo's  uncle  by  the  mother's  side,  highly  discontented  witli 
Mithridates  for  having  put  to  death  several  of  his  relations,  to  avenge  himself 
for  that  cruelty,  had  gone  over  to  Lucullus,  and  had  given  up  fifteen  places  in 
Cappadocia  to  him.  Lucullus  loaded  him  with  honours,  ana  promised  to  re- 
ward him  further  as  his  great  services  deserved.  Pompey,  far  from  having 
any  regard  for  such  just  and  reasonable  engagements,  which  his  predecessor 
had  entered  into  solely  from  the  view  of  the  public  ^ood,  effected  a  universal 
opposition  to  them,  and  looked  upon  all  those  as  his  enemies  who  had  con- 
tracted any  friendship  with  Lucullus.t 

It  is  not  uncommon  for  a  successor  to  endeavour  to  lessen  the  value  of  his 
predecessor's  actions,  in  order  to  arrogate  all  honour  to  himself;  but  certainly 
no  one  ever  carried  that  conduct  to  such  an  excess  as  Pompey  did  at  this  time. 
His  great  oualities  and  innumerable  conouests  are  exceedingly  extolled ;  but 
so  base  and  odious  a  jealousy  ought  to  sully,  or  rather  totally  eclipse,  the  glory 
of  them.    Such  was  the  manner  in  which  Pompey  thought  fit  to  begin. 

Lucullus  made  bitter  complaints  of  him.  Their  common  friends,  m  order  to 
a  reconciliation,  concerted  an  interview  between  them.  It  passed  at  first  with 
all  possible  politeness,  and  with  rediprocal  marks  of  esteem  and  friendship ;  but 
these  were  only  compliments,  and  a  language  that  extended  no  farther  than  the 
lip^,  which  cost  the  great  nothing.  The  heart  soon  explained  itself.  The  con- 
versation growing  warm  by  degrees,  they  proceeded  to  injurious  terms  .  Pom- 
pey upbraided  Lucullus  with  avarice,  and  Lucullus  reproached  Pompey  with 
ambition,  in  which  they  spoke  the  truth  of  each  other.  They  parted  more  in- 
censed, and  greater  enemies  than  before. 

Lucullus  set  out  for  Rome,^vhither  he  carried  a  great  quantity  of  books, 
which  he  had  collected  in  his  conquests.  He  put  them  into  a  library,  which 
was  open  to  all  the  learned  and  curious,  whom  it  drew  about  him  in  great  num- 
bers. They  ^were  received  at  h'ls  house  with  all  possible  politeness  and  peuc- 
rosity.  The  honour  of  a  triumph  was  granted  to  Lucullus ;  but  not  without 
beiiig  long  contested. 

It  was  he  who  first  brought  cherries  to  Rome,  which  till  then  had  been  un- 
known in  Europe      They  were  called  cerasus,  from  a  city  of  that  name  in 

Cappadocia. t 

Pompey  began  by  engaging  Phraates  king  of  the  Farthians  in  the  Roman 
mterest.  He  has  been  spiwien  of  already,  and  is  the  same  who  was  sumamed 
(he  god.  He  concluded  an  offensive  and  defensive  alliance  with  him.  He  of- 
fered peace  also  to  Mithridates ;  but  that  prince  believing  himself  sure  of  the 
»«~.,~        II  II  I-    .     >■ .■.■II..I.I.  I         III  «  "  1'   . 
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aadliraiidiidof  PlirMiles,wodd  not  somuchasbear  itmenlMQ^  When  he 
was  infemied  that  Poropey  had  prevented  him,  he  sent  to  treat  with  him :  but 
Pompey  hariog  demaaaeJ,  by  way  of  preliminary^,  that  he  should  lay  down  his 
arms,  and  grive  up  all  deserters,  those  proposals  were  veiy  near  occasioning  a 
mutiny  in  me  army  of  Milhridates.  As  there  were  many  desertei^  in  it,  they 
could  not  suffer  any  thing;  to  be  said  upon  deli?ering  thfem  up  to  FompeV ;  nor 
would  the  rest  of  toe  array  consent  to  see  themselves  weakened  by  the  loss  of 
.  their  comrades.  Mithridates  was  obliged  to  tell  them,  that  he  had  sent  bis  am- 
bassadors  only  to  inspect  into  the  condition  of  the  Roman  army ;  and  to  swear, 
that  he  would  not  make  peace  with  the  Romans  either  on  those,  or  on  any  other 
conditions. 

Pompey,  baring  distributed  his  fleet  in  different  stations,  to  |;;uard  the  whole 
sea  between  Phoenicia  and  the  Bosphorus,  marched  by  land  agamst  Mithridates, 
wbo  had  still  thirty  thousand  foot,  and  two  or  three  thousand  horse,  but  did  not 
daie,  however,  to  come  to  a  battle.  That  prince  was  encamped  veipr  strongly 
upon  a  mountain,  where  he  could  not  be  forced :  but  he  abandoned  it  on  Pom- 
pey*8  approach,  for  want  of  water.  Pompey  immediately  took  possession  of 
it,  and  conjecturing,  from  the  nature  of  the  plants  and  other  signs,  that  there  were 
numerous  springs  within  it,  he  ordered  wells  to  be  due ;  and  in  an  instant  tho 
camp  had  water  in  abundance.  Pompey  could  not  sumciently  wonder  how  Mi- 
thridates, for  want  of  attention  and  curiosity,  had  been  so  long  ignorant  of  so' 
important  and  necessary  a  resource. 

Soon  aAer,  he  followed  him,  encamped  near  him,  and  shut  him  up  within  good 
walls,  which  he  carried  quite  round  his  camp.  They  were  nearly  eight  leagues 
in  circumference,  and  were  fortified  with  good  towers,  at  proper  distances  froir 
each  other.  Mithridates,  either  out  of  fear  or  negli^ende,  suffered  him  to  finish 
his  works.  He  reduced  him,  in  consequence,  to  such  a  want  of  provisions,  thai 
bis  troops  were  obliged  to  subsist  upon  the  carriage  beasts  in  their  camp.  Tht 
horses  only  were  spared.  AAer  having  sustained  this  kind  of  siege  for  almos' 
fifty  days,  Mithridates  escaped  by  night,  with  all  the  best  troc3ps  of  his  army 
having  first  ordered  all  the  useless  and  sick  persons  to  be  killea. 

Pompey  immediately  pursued  him,  came  up  with  him  near  the  Euphrates, 
encamped  near  him ;  and  apprehending  that,  in  order  to  escape,  he  would  make 
baste  to  pass  the  river,  he  quitted  his  inti*enchments,  and  advanced  against  him 
by  night,  in  order  of  battle. "  His  design  was  only  to  surround  the  enemy,  to 
prevent  their  flyiner,  and  to  attack  them  at  daybreak  the  next  morning :  but  all 
his  old  officers  made  such  entreaties  and  remonstrances  to  him,  that  they  deter- 
mined him  to  fight  without  waiting  till  day  ;  for  the  night  was  not  very  dark, 
the  moon  giving  light  enough  for  distinguishing  objects,  and  knowing  one  ano- 
ther. Pompey  could  not  refuse  himself  to  the  ardour  of  his  troops,  and  led 
them  on  against  the  enemy.  The  barbarians  were  afraid  to  stand  the  attack. 
and  fled  immediately  in  tne  utmost  consternation.  The  Romans  made  a  great 
slauebter  of  them,  killed  above  ten  thousand  men,  and  took  their  whole  camp. 

Mithridates,  with  eight  hundred  horse,  in  the  beginning  of  the  battle,  opened 
himself  a  way,  sword  m  hand,  through  the  Roman  army,  and  went  off:  but  those 
eight  hundred  horse  soon  quitted  their  ranks  and  dispersed,  and  lefl  him  with 
only  three  followers,  among  whom  was  Hypsicratia,  one  of  his  wives,  a  woman 
of  masculine  courage  and  warlike  boldness;  which  occasioned  her  being  called 
Hyspicrates,  by  changing  the  termination  of  her  name  from  the  feminine  to  the 
masculine.*  She  was  mounted  that  day  upon  a  Persian  horse,  and  wore  the  habit 
of  a  soldier  of  that  nation.  She  continued  to  attend  the  king,  without  giving  way 
to  the  fatigues  of  his  long  journeys,  or  being  weary  of  serving  him,  though  she 
took  care  of  his  horse  herself,  till  they  arrived  at  a  fortress  where  the  King's 
treasures  and  most  precious  effects  lay.  There,  after  having  distributed  the 
most  magnificent  of  his  robes  to  such  as  were  assembled  about  him,  he  made  a 
present  to  each  of  his  friends  of  a  mortal  poison,  that  none  of  them  might  fall 
alive  into  the  hands  of  their  enemies,  but  by  their  own  consent. 
*™'""™*^''"'*""  "        " '"  '  ■-■■■■■I..'*         II    I  ■  ■ .1  . ,1,^ »  I  .,  ,, 
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Tluti  obhappy  fb^tive  saw  no  other  hopes  for  him,  bof  from  his  son-in-law 

Timnes.  He  sent  bis  ambassadors  to  demand  bis  bermission  to  take  refuge 
in  bis  dominions,  and  aid  for  the  re-estabiisbment  of  his  entirely  ruined  affiirs. 
Tigranes  was  at  that  time  at  war  with  bis  son.*  He  caused  those  ambassadors 
to  be  seized,  and  thrown  into  prison,  and  set  a  price  upon  bis  fitther-in^aw's 
head,  promising  a  hundred  talents  to  any  person  who  should  seize  or  kill  him, 
under  pretence  that  it  was  Mitbridates  who  made  his  son  take  up  arms  against 
him,  but  in  reality  to  make  his  court  to  the  Romans,  as  we  soon  shall  see. 

Pompey,  after  the  victoiy  be  bad  gained,  marched  into  Apnenia  Major  against 
Tigranes.  He  found  him  at  war  with  his  son  of  his  own  name.  We  have  ob- 
served that  the  king  of  Armenia  bad  espoused  Cleopatra,  the  daughter  of  Mi- 
tbridates. He  bad  three  sons  by  her,  two  of  whom  he  bad  put  to  death  without 
reason.  The  third,  to  escape  the  cruelty  of  so  unnatural  a  father,  had  fled  to 
Phraates,  king  of  Parthia,  whose  daughter  be  had  married.  His  father-in-law 
carried  him  back  to  Armenia  at  the  head  of  an  army,  where  they  besieged  Ar- 
taxata.  But  findine  the  place  veiy  stronff,  and  provided  with  eveiy  thing 
necessary  for  a  ^ood  defence,  Phraates  left  nim  part  of  the  army  for  carrying 
on  the  siege,  and  returned  with  the  rest  into  his  own  dominions.  Tigranes,  the 
father,  soon  after  fell  upon  the  son  with  all  his  troops,  beat  bis  army,  and  drove 
him  out  of  the  country.  That  young  prince,  after  this  misfortune,  had  designed 
to  withdraw  to  bis  grandfather  Mitbridates  ;  but  on  the  way  was  informed  of 
his  defeat,  and  having  lost  all  hopes  of  obtaining  aid  from  him,  he  resolved  to 
throw  himself  into  the  arms  of  the  Romans.  Accordingly  he  entered  their  camp, 
and  went  to  Pompey  to  implore  his  protection.  Pompey  gave  him  a  very  gooa 
reception,  and  was  glad  of  his  coming :  for-a»  he  was  to  carry  the  war  into  Ar- 
menia, he  bad  occasion  for  such  a  guide.  He  therefore  caused  that  prince  to 
conduct  him  directly  to  Artaxata* 

Tigranes,  terri6ea  at  this  news,  and  sensible  that  he  was  not  in  a  condition 
fo  oppose  so  powerful  an  army,  resolved  to  have  recourse  to  the  generosity  and 
clemency  of  the  Roman  general.  He  put  the  ambassadors  sent  to  him  by  Mi- 
tbridates into  bis  hands,  and  followed  them  directly  himself.  Without  taking 
any  precaution,  be  entered  the  Roman  camp,  and  went  to  submit  his  person 
and  crown  to  the  discretion  of  Pompey  and  the  Romans.  He  said  that  of  all 
the  Romans,  and  of  all  mankind,  Pompey  was  the  only  person  in  whose  faith 
he  could  confide  :  that  in  whatever  manner  he  might  decide  bis  fate,  he  should 
be  satisfied  :  that  be  was  not  ashamed  to  be  conquered  by  a  man  whom  none 
could  conquer :  and  that  it  was  no  dishonour  to  submit  to  him  whom  fortune  had 
made  superior  to  all  others.! 

When  be  arrived  on  horseback  near  the  intrenchments  of  the  camp,  two  of 
Pompey's  lictors  came  out  to  meet  him,  and  ordered  him  to  dismount  and  en- 
ter on  foot,  telling  him  that  no  stranger  had  ever  been  known  to  enter  a  Roman 
camp  on  horseback.  Tigranes  obeyed,  ungirt  his  sword, and  ^ave  it  to  the  lic- 
tors ;  and  after,  when  be  approached  Pompey,  taking  off  bis  diadem,  be  would 
have  laid  it  at  bis  feet,  and  prostrated  himself  on  the  earth  to  embrace  his  knees ; 
but  Pompey  ran  to  prevent  him,  and  taking  him  by  the  band  led  him  into  his 
tent,  made  him  sit  on  the  ri^ht,  and  bis  son,  the  youi^  Tigranes,  on  the  left  side 
of  him.  He  then  deferred  bearing  what  he  had  to  say  till  the  next  day,  and 
invited  the  father  and  son  to  sup  with  him  that  evening.  The  son  refused  to  be 
there  with  bis  father ;  and  as  he  had  not  showed  him  the  least  mark  of  respect 
during  the  interview,  and  had  treated  him  with  the  same  indifference  as  it  be 
had  feen  a  stranger,  Pompey  was  very  much  offended  at  that  behaviour.  He 
didjaot,  bowevei-,  entirely  neglect  bis  interests  in  determining  upon  the  affair 
of  Tigranes.  After  having  condemned  Tigranes  to  pay  the  Romans  six  thou- 
sand talents  for  the  charges  of  the  war  be  bad  made  against  them  without  cause, 

*  Plut.  in  Pomp.  p.  636,  637.     AppiHn.  p.  243.     Dion.  Cum.  I.  xxxvi.  p.  25,  96. 
t  Hav  ipse  siipplexet  pnesrnsse  regntimqiia  ditioni  ejaspermistt,  prKfalaf :  nemincm  alium  neqafl  Ro- 
omttom  nequft  uHiiM  gcntic  Tinim  futurom  fuis9e,  cujtis  se  fidei  cornnntssunis  foret,  quam  Cn.  Poinp«ium. 
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and  to  i%liiiquidi  to  them  all  his  conquests  on  that  side  of  the  Euphrates,  he  de- 
creed that  he  should  reign  in  his  ancient  kingdom,  Armenia  Major,  and  that  his 
0on  should  have  Gordiana  and  Sophena,  two  provinces  upon  the  borders  of  Ar- 
menia, during  his  father's  life,  and  all  the  rest  of  his  dominions  af)er  his  death  ; 
reserving,  however,  to  the  father,  the  treasures  he  had  in  Sophena,  without  which 
it  had  been  irojpossible  for  him  to  have  paid  the  Romans  the  sums  which  Pom- 
pey  required  of  him. 

The  father  was  well  pleased  with  these  conditions,  which  still  left  him  a  crown. 
But  the  8on^  wtio  had  entertained  chimerical  hopes,  could  not  relish  a  decree 
which  deprived  him  of  what  had  been  promisedf  him.  He  was  even  so  much 
discontented  with  it,  that  he  wanted  to  escape,  in  order  to  have  excited  new 
troubles.  Pompey.  who  suspected  his  design,  ordered  him  to  be  always  kept 
in  view ;  and  upon  his  absolutely  refusing  to  consent  that  his  father  should  with- 
draw his  treasures  from  Sophena,  he  caused  him  to  be  put  in  prison.  Afler- 
warda,  bavin?  discovered  that  he  solicited  the  Armenian  nobilitj  to  take  up 
inns,  and  emfeavoured  to  engage  the  Parthians  to  do  the  same,  he  put  him  amoi^ 
those  he  reserved  for  his  triumph. 

Some  time  after,  Phraates,  king  of  the  Parthians,  sent  to  Pompey,  to  claim 
that  younr  prinee  as  his  son-in-law,  and  to  represent  to  him  that  he  ought  to 
make  the  Euphrates  the  boundaiy  ot  his  conquests.  Pompey  made  answer,  that 
the  younger  Tigranes  was  more  related  to  his  father  than  nis  father-in-law ;  and 
that  as  to  his  conquests,  be  should  ^ive  them  such  bounds  as  reason  and  justice 
reouired,  but  without  being  prescribed  in  tbem  by  any  one. 

When  Tigranes  had  been  suffered  to  possess  himself  of  his  treasures  in  So- 
phena, he  paid  the  six  thousand  talents,  and  besides  that,  gave  eveiy  private 
soldier  fifty  drachmas,  a  thousand  to  a  centurion,  and  ten  thousand  to  each  tri- 
bune ;  and  by  that  liberality  obtained  the  title  of  friend  and  ally  of  the  Roman 
people.  This  had  been  pardonable,  had  he  not  added  to  it,  abject  behaviour^ 
and  submissions,  unworthy  of  a  king. 

Pompey  gave  all  Cappadocia  to  Ariobarzanes,  and  added  to  it  Sophena  and 
Gordiana,  wnich  he  had  designed  for  young  Tisanes. 

After  haviner  regulated  every  thing  in  Armenia,  Pompey  marched  northward 
in  pursuit  of  Mithridates.  Upon  the  banks  of  the  Cyrus*  he  found  the  Alba- 
nians and  Iberians,  two  powerful  nations,  situated  between  the  Caspian  and 
Euxine  seas,  who  endeavoured  to  stop  him  ;  but  he  beat  them,  and  obliged  the 
Albanians  to  demand  peace.    He  granted  it,  and  passed  the  winter  in  their 

countiy.t 

The  next  year  he  took  the  field  very  early  against  the  Iberians,  This  was 
a  very  warliKe  nation,  and  had  never  been  conquered.  It  had  always  retained 
its  liberty,  during  the  time  that  the  Medes,  Persians  and  Macedonians,  had  al- 
ternately possessed  the  empire  of  Asia.  Pompey  found  means  to  subdue  this 
people,  though  not  without  very  considerable  difficulties,  and  obliged  them  to 
demand  peace.  The  king  of  the  Iberians  sent  him  a  bed,  a  table,  and  a  throne, 
a'l  of  massy  gold ;  desiring  him  to  accept  those  presents  as  earnests  of  bis  amity 
Pompey  put  them  into  the  hands  of  the  quaestors,  for  the  public  treasury.  He 
also  subjected  the  people  of  Colchis,  and  made  their  king  Oltbaces  prisoner, 
whom  he  afterwards  led  in  triumph.  From  thence  he  returned  into  Albania,  to 
chastise  that  nation  tor  having  taken  up  arms  again,  while  he  was  engaged  with 
the  Iberians  and  people  of  Colchis.| 

The  army  of  the  Albanians  was  commanded  by  Cosis,  the  brother  of  king 
Orodes.  That  prince,  as  soon  as  the  two  armies  came  to  blows,  conHned  him- 
self to  Pompey,  and  spurring  furiously  up  to  him,  darted  his  javelin  at  him ;  but 
Pompey  received  him  so  vigorously  with  his  spear,  that  he  thrust  him  through 
the  body,  and  laid  him  dead  at  his  horse's  feet.  The  Albanians  were  overthrown, 
and  a  great  slaughter  was  made  of  them.  This  victory  obliged  kir^  Orodes  to 
purchase  a  second  peace  on  the  same  terms  as  those  he  had  entered  into  the 


*  Called  CjrrDus  r1«o,  by  some  authors. 
t  Plot  ia  Pomp.  p.  fi37.    Dion.  Ca«s.  Isxxvi.  p.  38^33.    Appiaa.  p.  3iJS,?45. 
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ywT  befiire^  at  the  price  of  great  presents,  and  by  fivinr  one  of  his  sons  as  a 
bostage  for  his  observing  it  better  than  he  had  done  the  former. 

Mithridates,  in  the  mean  time,  bad  passed  the  winter  at  Dioscurias,  in  the  north 
eastern  part  of  the  Euxine  sea.  Jtlarljr  in  the  spring,  he  marched  to  the  Cim- 
merian Busphorus,  through  several  nations  of  the  Scythians,  some  of  whom  suf- 
fered him  to  pass  voluntarily,  and  others  were  obliged  to  it  by  force.  The  king- 
dom of  the  Cimmerian  Bosphorus  is  now  called  Crim  Tartaiy,  and  was  at  that 
time  a  province  of  the  empire  of  Mithridates.  He  had  given  ft  ai  an  appen- 
dage to  one  of  his  sons  named  Machares.  But  that  young  prince  had  been  so 
vigorously  handled  by  the  Romans,  while  they  besieged  Sinope,  and  their  fleet 
was  in  possession  of  the  Euxine  sea,  w^hich  lay  between  that  city  and  his  king- 
dom, that  he  had  been  obliged  to  make  a  peace  with  them,  and  had  inviolably 
observed  it  till  then.  He  well  knew  that  bis  father  was  extremely  displeased 
with  such  conduct,  and  therefore  very  much  apprehended  bis  presence.  In  or- 
der to  a  reconciliation,  he  sent  ambassadors  to  him  upon  his  route,  who  repre- 
sented to  him,  that  he  had  been  reduced  to  act  in  that  manner,  contrary  to  his 
inclination,  by  the  necessity  of  his  affairs.  But  finding  that  his  father  would  not 
hearken  to  his  reasons,  he  endeavoured  to  save  himself  by  sea,  and  was  taken 
by  vessels  sent  expressly  by  Mithridates  to  cruise  in  his  way.  He  chose  rather 
to  die,  than  fall  into  his  father's  hands. 

Pom.  y ,  having  terminated  the  war  in  the  north,  and  seeing  it  impossible  to 
follow  Mithridates  in  the  remote  countiy  into  which  he  had  retired,  led  back  bis 
army  to  the  south,  and  on  his  march  subjected  Darius,  king  of  the  Medes,  and 
Antiochus,  king  of  Comagena.  He  went  on  to  Syria,  and  made  himself  mas- 
ter of  the  whole  empire.  Scaurus  reduced  Ctelosyria  and  Damascus,  and  Gi- 
binius  all  the  rest  of  the  country,  as  far  as  the  Tigris;  they  were  his  lieutenant 
generals.  Antiochus  Asiaticus,son  of  Antiochus  Cusebes,  heir  of  the  house  of 
the  Seleucides,  who,  by  permission  of  Lucullus,  had  reigned  four  years  in  that 
part  of  the  country,of  which  he  had  taken  possession  when  Tigranes  abandoned 
it,  came  to  solicit  him  to  re-establish  him  upon  the  throne  of  his  ancestors.  But 
Fompey  refused  to  give  him  audience,  and  deprived  him  of  all  his  dominions, 
which  he  made  a  Roman  province.*  Thus,  while  Armenia  was  left  in  posses 
sion  of  Tigranes,  who  had  done  the  Romans  great  injury  during  the  course  of  a 
long  war,  Antiochus  was  dethroned,  who  had  never  committed  the  least  hostility, 
and  by  no  means  deserved  such  treatment.  The  reason  given  for  it  was,  that 
the  Romans  had  conquered  Syria  under  Tieranes ;  that  it  was  not  just  Ihat  they 
should  lose  the  fruit  of  their  victory ;  that  Antiochus  was  a  prince  who  had  nei- 
ther courage  nor  capacity  necessary  for  the  defence  of  the  country ;  and  that  to 
put  it  into  his  hands,  would  be  to  expose  it  to  the  perpetual  ravages  and  incursions 
of  the  Jews,  which  Pompey  took  care  not  to  do.  In  consequence  of  this  way 
of  reasoning,  Antiochus  lo«t  his  crown,  and  was  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  pass- 
ing his  life  as  a  private  person.  In  him  ended  the  empire  of  the  Seleucides, 
after  a  duration  of  almost  two4iundred  and  fifly  jear^.t 

During  these  expeditions  of  the  Romans  in  Asra,  great  revolutions  happened 
in  Egypt.  The  Alexandrians,  weary  of  their  king  Alexander,  took  up  arms,  and 
after  having  expelled  him,  called  in  Ptolemy  Auletes  to  supply  his  place.  That 
history  will  be  treated  at  large  in  the  ensuing  Book. 

Pompey  afterwards  went  to  Damascus,  where  he  regulated  several  affairs  re- 
lating to  Egypt  and  Judea.  During  bis  residence  there,  twelve  crowned  heads 
went  thither  to  make  their  court  to  him,  and  were  all  in  the  city  at  the  same  time.J 

A  very  interestir^  scene  between  the  love  of  a  father  and  the  duty  of  a  son 
was  presented  at  this  time ;  a  very  extraoi'dinary  occurrence  in  those  dfays,  when 
the  most  fibrrid  murders  and  parricides  frequently  opened  the  way  to  thrones 
Ariobarzanes,  king  of  Cappadocia,  voluntarily  resigned  the  crown  in  favour  of 
bis  son,  and  put  the  diadem  upon  his  head  in  the  presence  of  Pompey.  The 
most  sincere  tears  flowed  in  abundance  from  the  eyes  of  the  truly  afflicted  son, 
for  what  others  would  have  highly  rejoiced  in.    It  was  the  sole  occasion  in  which 
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1m  thoQght  diidbedieBce  dkmable ;  tnd  he  would  have  Mniattd  In  reftiriqc  the 
sceptre,  if  Pompev's  orders  had  not  interfered,  and  oblJged  him  at  leieth  to 
submit  to  pateniaf  authority.*  This  is  the  second  example  Cappadocia  has  in- 
stanced ofso  generous  a  dispute.  We  have  spoken  in  its  place  of  the  liJie  con- 
test between  me  two  Ariarathes.t 

As  Mithridates  was  in  possession  of  several  small  places  in  Pontus  and  Cap^ 
padocia,  Pompey  judj^ed  it  necessary  to  return  thither,  in  order  to  reduce  them. 
w  therefore  made  himself  master  of  almost  all  of  them  upon  his  arrival,  and 
ailerwards  wintered  at  Aspis,  a  city  of  Pont  us. 

Stratonice,  one  of  the  wives  of  jVfithridates,  surrendered  a  castle  of  the  Bos- 
phorus,  with  the  treasures  concealed  in  it,  which  she  had  in  her  keepiis,  to  Pom- 
pey, demanding  only  for  recompense,  that  if  her  son  Xiphares  should  fail  into 
nis  hands,  he  should  be  restored  to  her.  Pompey  accepted  onl^  such  of  thosq 
presents  as  would  serve  for  the  ornaments  of  temples.  When  Mithridates  knew 
what  Stratonice  bad  done,  to  revenge  her  readiness  in  surrendering  that  fortress, 
which  he  considered  as  a  treason,  be  killed  Xiphares  in  his  mother's  sight,  who 
beheld  that  sad  spectacle  from  the  other  side  of  the  strait. 

Caina,  or  the  new  city,  was  the  strongest  place  in  Pontus,  and  therefore  Mith 
ridates  kept  the  greatest  part  of  his  treasures,  and  whatever  he  had  of  greatest 
value,  in  tnat  place,  which  he  conceived  impregnable.  Pompey  took  it,  and 
with  it  all  that  Mithridates  had  left  in  it.  Amor«;  other  thines  were  fgund  se- 
cret  memoirs,  written  by  himself,  which  gave  a  clear  idea  of  his  character.  In 
one  part  he  had  noted  down  the  persons  whom  he  had  poisoned,  among  whom 
were  his  own  son  Ariarathes,  and  Alcaeus  of  Sardis ;  the  latter  because  he  had 
carried  the  prize  in  the  chariot  race  against  him.  What  fantastical  records 
were  these  ?  Was  he  afraid  that  the  public  and  posterity  should  not  be  informed 
of  his  monstrous  crimes,  and  his  motives  for  committiitt^  them  ?* 

His  memoirs  of  physic  were  also  found  there,  which  Pompey  caused  to  be 
translated  into  Latin  by  Lenaeus,  a  good  grammarian,  one  of  his  freedmen  ;  and 
they  were  afterwards  made  public  hi  that  language  ;  for  amon^  the  other  ex- 
traordinary qualities  of  Mithridates,  he  was  very  diilful  in  medicines.  It  was 
he  who  invented  the  excellent  antidote  which  still  bears  bis  name,  and  from  which 
physicians  have  experienced  such  effects,  that  they  continue  to  use  it  success* 
fully  to  this  day  .J 

Pompey,  during  his  stay  at  Aspis,  made  such  regulations  in  the  affairs  of  Uie 
country,  as  the  state  of  them  would  admit.  As  soon  as  the  spring  retun^ed,  he 
marched  back  into  Syria  for  the  same  purpose.  He  did  not  thiiuc  it  advisable 
to  pursue  Mithridates  into  the  kingdom  of  Bosphorus,  whither  he  was  returned. 
To  do  that,  he  must  have  marched  round  the  Euxine  sea  with  an  army,  and  passed 
through  many  countries,  either  inhabited  by  barbarous  nations,  or  entirely  de- 
sert ;  a  very  .dangerous  enterprise,  in  which  he  would  have  run  grc^at  risk  of  pe- 
rishing ;  so  that  all  Pompey  coukl  do,  was  to  post  the  Roman  fleet  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  intercept  any  convoys  that  might  be  sent  to  Mithridates.  He  ex- 
pected by  that  means  to  be  able  to  reduce  nim  to  the  last  extremity ;  and  said 
on  setting  out,  that  he  left  Mithridates  more  formidable  enemies  than  the  Ro- 
mans, which  were  hunger  and  necessity.§ 

What  carried  him  with  so  much  ardour  into  Syria,  was  his  excessive  and  vain- 

florious  ambition  to  push  his  conquests  as  fa«*  as  the  Red  Sea.  In  Spain,  and 
efore  that,  in  Africa,  oe  had  carried  the  Roman  arms  as  far  as  the  western  ocean 
on  both  sides  of  the  straits  of  the  Mediterranean*  In  the  war  against  the  Al- 
banians, he  had  extended  his  conquests  to  the  Caspian  Sea,  and  believed  there 
was  nothing  wanting  to  his  glojy,  but  to  carry  them  as  far  as  the  Red  Sea.  Upon 
his  arrival  in  Syria,  he  declared  Antiocli  and  Seleucia,  upon  the  Orontes,  tree 
cities,  and  contmued  his  march  toward  Damascus ;  from  whence  he  designed 
to  have  proceeded  against  the  Arabians,  and  afterwards  to  have  conquered  all 
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die  eofgAmn  to  the.'Red  Sea ;  but  an  accident  happened,  wUch  obliged  hhn  to 

suspend  all  his  projects,  and  to  return  into  Pontuft. 

Some  time  before,  an  embassy  came  to  him  from  Mithridates,  king  of  Pontut, 
who  demanded  peace.  He  proposed,  that  he  should  be  suffered  to  retain  h  is  he- 
reditaiy  dominions,  as  Tigranes  had  been,  upon  condition  of  pajing  a  tribute  to 
the  Romans,  and  resigning  all  other  provinces.  Pomper  Replied,  thai  then  he 
should  also  come  in  person,  as  T%ranes  had  done.  Mithridates  would  not  consent 
to-euch  meanness,  but  proposed  sending  his  children  and  some  of  his  principal 
friends.  Pompey  would  not  agree  tolhat.  The  negotiation  broke  up,  and  Mith- 
ridates applied  himself  to  makiiu^  preparations  for  war  with  as  much  vigour  as 
ever.  Pompey,  who  received  advice  of  this  activity,  judged  it  necessary  to  be 
upon  the  spot^  m  order  to  have  an  eye  to  every  thing.  For  that  purpose  he  went 
to  pass  some  time  at  Amisus,  the  ancient  capital  of  the  country.  *^ There,  through 
the  just  punishment  of  the  gods,"  says  Plutarch, "  bis  ambition  made  him  com- 
mit faults,  which  drew  upon  him  the  olame  of  all  the  world.  He  had  publicly 
charged  and  reproached  Lucullus,  that,  during  the  war,  he  had  disposed  of  pro- 
vinces, given  rewards,  decreed  honours,  and  acted  in  all  thirty  as  victors  are  not 
accustomed  to  act  till  a  war  be  finally  terminated,  and  now  fell  into  the  same  in- 
consistency himself;  for  he  disposed  of  governments,  and  divided  the  dominions 
of  Mithricfates  into  provinces,  as  if  the  war  had  been  at  an  end.  But  Mithridatei 
still  lived,  and  every  thing  was  to  be  apprehended  from  a  prince,  inexhaustible  in 
resources,  whom  the  greatest  defeats  could  not  disconcert,  and  whom  losses 
themselves  seemed  to  inspire  with  new  courage,  and  to  supply  with  new  forces. 
At  that  very  time,  when  he  was  believed  to  be  entirely  ruined,  he  actually  me- 
ditated a  terrible  invasion  into  the  veiy  heart  of  the  Roman  empire  with  the 
troops  he  had  lately  raised." 

Pompey,  in  the  distribution  of  rewards,  gave  Armenia  Minor  to  DejotaruSy 
prince  otGalatia,  who  had  always  continued  finnly  attached  to  the  Roman 
interests  during  this  war ;  to  which  he  added  the  title  of  kin^.  It  was  this  Dejo- 
tarus,  who,  by  always  persistii^,  out  of  gratitude,  in  his  adherence  to  Pompey, 
incurred  the  resentment  of  Cssar,  and  had  occasion  for  the  eloquence  of  Cicero 
to  defend  him. 

He  made  Archelaus  also  high-priest  of  the  moon,  who  was  the  supreme  goddess 
of  the  Comanians,  and  gave  him  the  sovereignty  of  the  place,  which  contained 
at  least  six  thousand  persons,  all  devoted  to  the  worship  of  that  deity.  I  have 
already  observed,  that  this  Archelaus  was  the  son  of  him  who  had  commanded. 
in  chief  the  troops  sent  by  Mithridates  into  Greece,  in  his  firat  war  with  the  Ro- 
mans, and  who,  being  di^raced  by  that  prince,  had,  with  his  son,  taken  refuge 
amoi^  them.  They  had  always,  from  that  time,  continued  their  firm  adherents, 
and  had  been  of  great  use  to  them  in  the  wars  ot  Asia.  The  father  beii^  dead, 
the  high-priesth(^  of  Comana  was  given  to  his  son,  in  recompense  for  the  ser* 
vices  of  both. 

Durira;  Pompey*s  stay  in  Pontus,  Aretas,  king  of  Arabia  Petraea,  took  advan- 
tage of  his  absence  to  make  incursions  iuto  Syria,  which  very  much  disiiessed 
the  inhabitants.  Pompey  returned  thither.  Upon  his  way  he  came  to  the  *«fece 
where  lay  the  dead  bodies  of  the  Romans  killed  in  the  defeat  of  Triarius.  He 
caused  them  to  be  interred  with  great  soIeiSnity,  which  gained  him  the  hearty 
of  his  soldiers.  From  thence  he  a>ntinued  his  march  towara  Syria,  with  the  view 
of  executing  the  projects  be  had  formed  for  the  war  of  Arabia ;  but  important 
advices  interrupted  those  designs. 

Though  Mithridatea  had  lost  all  hopes  of  peace,  afler  Pompey  had  rejected 
the  overtures  he  had  caused  to  be  made  to  him,  and  though  he  saw  many  of  his 
subjects  abandon  his  party,  far  from  losing  courage,  he  bad  formed  the  design 
of  crossing  Pannonia,and  passing  the  Alps,  to  attack  the  Romans  in  Italy  itself, 
as  Hannibal  had  done  before  him :  a  project  more  boldihan  prudent,  with  which 
his  inveterate  hatred  and  blind  despair  bad  inspired  him.  A  great  number  of 
neighbouring  Scythians  had  entered  themselves  into  his  service,  and  considera- 
bly augmented  his  army.  He  had  sent  deputies  into  Gaul  to  solicit  that  peopk 
^  join  hhn,  when  he  should  approach  the  Alps.    As  great  passions  are  alw' 
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OMlikMiyaiid  men  easily  ikfter  theoiwlves  in  what  tficy  iirdeoOy  de«n«,he 
was  in  hopes  that  the  flame  of  the  revolt  anx>ne  the  slaves  in  Italy  and  Sicily, 
perhaps  in  extinguished,  might  suddenly  rekindle  upon  his  presence ;  that  the 
pirates  would  soon  repossess  themselves  of  the  empire  of  tlie  sea,  and  involve 
the  Romans  in  new  diinculties ;  and  that  the  provinces,  oppressed  by  the  avarice 
and  cruelty  of  the  magistrales  and  generals,  would  be  n>nd  of  throwing  off,  by 
bis  aid,  the  yoke  under  which  they  had  so  long  groaned.  Such  were  the  thoughts 
that  he  had  revolved  in  bis  mina. 

But  as,  to  execute  this  project,  it  was  necessary  to  march  five  hundred  leagues, 
and  traverse  the  countries  now  called  Little  Tartaty,  Moldavia,  Wallachia, 
Transylvania,  Hungaiy ,  Stiria,  Carinthia,  Tirol,  and  Lombardy,  and  pass  three 
great  rivers,  the  Borvsthenes,  Danubie,  and  Po ;  the  idea  alone  of  so  rude  and 
danjgerous  a  march  threw  his  army  into  such  a  terror,  that,  to  prevent  the  exe 
cution  of  his  design,  they  conspired  against  him,  and  chose  Pfaarnaces  fats  son, 
king,  who  had  been  active  in  exciting  the  soldiers  to  this  revolt.  Mithridates 
then  seeing  himself  abandoned  by  all  the  world,  and  that  even  his  son  would 
not  suffer  him  to  escape  where  he  could,  retired  to  his  apartment,  and  after 
havine  given  poison  to  such  of  his  wives  and  daughters  as  were  with  him  at  that 
time,  ne  took  the  same  himself;  but  when  he  perceived  that  it  had  not  its  ef- 
fect upon  him,  he  had  recourse  to  his  sword.  The  wound  he  gave  himself  not 
sufficing,  he  was  obliged  to  desire  a  Gaulish  soldier  to  put  an  end  to  his  life. 
Dion  sa]^s  he  was  killed  by  his  own  son. 

Mithridates  had  reigned  sixty  years,  and  lived  seventy-two.  His  greatest 
fear  was  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  Romans,  and  to  be  led  in  triumph.  To 
prevent  that  misfortune,  he  always  carriedpoison  about  him,  in  order  to  escape 
m  that  way,  if  other  means  should  fail.  Tne  apprehension  he  was  in,  lest  his 
son  should  deliver  him  up  to  Pompey,  occasioned  his  taking  the  fatal  resolution 
ne  executed  so  suddenly,  it  was  generally  said,  the  reason  the  poison  did  not 
kill  him,  was  his  having  taken  antidotes  to  such  a  degree^  that  bis  constitution 
was  proof  against  it.  But  this  is  believed  an  error :  and  that  it  is  impossible 
any  remedy  should  be  a  universal  antidote  against  all  the  different  species  oi 
poison,* 

Pompey  was  at  Jericho  in  Palestine,  whither  the  differences  between  Hyr- 
canus  and  Aristobulus,  of  which  we  have  spoken  elsewhere,  had  carried  him, 
when  he  received  the  first  ne^vs  of  the  death  of  Mithridates.  It  was  brought 
him  by  expresses  despatched  on  purpose  fix>m  Pontus  with  letters  from  his  lieu- 
tenants. Those  expresses  arrivii^  with  their  lances  crowned  with  laurels,  which 
was  customary  only  when  they  brought  advice  of  some  victory,  or  news  of  great 
importance  and  advantage,  the  army  was  very  eager  and  solicitous  to  know  what 
it  was.  As  they  had  only  begun  to  form  their  camp,  and  had  not  erected  the 
tribunal  from  which  the  general  harangued  the  troops,  without  staying  to  raise 
one  of  turf,  as  was  usual,  oecause  that  would  take  up  too  much  time,  they  made 
one  of  the  packs  of  their  carriage  horses,  upon  which  Pompey  mounted  without 
ceremony.  He  acc^uainted  them  with  the  death  of  Mithridates,  and  the  mao- 
oer  of  his  killing  himself;  that  bis  son  Pharnaces  submitted  himself  and  do- 
minions to  the  Romans,  and  thereby  terminated  that  tedious  war,  which  had 
endured  so  long.   This  gave  bothihe  armj  and  general  great  cause  to  rejoice. 

Such  was  the  end  of  Mithridates ;  a  pnnce,  sajrs  a  historian,  of  whom  it  was 
difficult  either  to  speak  or  be  silent :  full  of  activity  in  war,  of  distinguished 
courage ;  and  sometimes  very  great  by  fortune,  and  always  of  invincible  reso- 
lution ;  truly  a  general  in  his  prudence  and  counsel,  and  a  soldier  in  action  and 
danger ;  a  second  Hannibal  in  his  hatred  of  the  Romans.t 

Cicero  says  of  Mithridates,  that,  afler  Alexander,  he  was  tlie  greatest  of  kings 
"  Ille  rex  post  Alexandrum  maximus."t    It  is  certain,  that  the  Romans  never 
had  such  a  king  in  aims  against  them.    Nor  can  we  deny  that  he  had  his  greai 
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qualities ;  a  vast  extent  of  miod,  that  aspired  at  erery  things  ^  a  supenoi^  of 
genius,  capable  of  the  greatest  undertaKin^ ;  a  constancy  of  soul,  which  the 
severest  misfortunes  couud  not  depress ;  an  industry  and  brayery,  inexhaustible 
in  resources,  and  which  af\er  the  g^atest  losses,  brought  him  again  unexpect- 
ediy  on  the  stage,  more  powerful  and  formidable  than  ever.  I  cannot,  however, 
believe  that  he  was  a  consummate  general ;  that  idea  does  not  seem  to  result 
from  his  actions.  He  obtained  great  advantages  at  first,  but  agrainst  generals 
without  either  merit  or  experience.  When  Sy-lla,  Lucullus,  and  Pompey  op« 
posed  him,  it  does  not  appear  he  acquired  any  great  honour,  either  by  his  ad- 
dress in  posting  himself  to  advantage,  by  his  presence  of  mind  in  unexnected 
emeigency,  or  intrepidity  in  the  heat  of  action.  But  should  we  admit  Dim  to 
have  all  the  qualities  of  a  great  captain,  he  could  not  but  be  considered  wfth 
horror,  when  we  reflect  upon  the  innumerable  murders  and  parricides  of  his 
reign,  and  that  inhuman  cruelty,  which  regarded  neither  mother,  wives,  chil- 
dren, nor  friends,  and  which  sacrificed  every  thirig  to  his  insatiable  ambition. 

Pompey  having  arrived  in  Syria,  went  directly  to  Damascus,  with  design  to 
!<tet  out  from  thence  to  begin  at  length  the  war  with  Arabia.  When  Aretas,  the 
King  of  that  country,  saw  him  upon  the  point  of  entering  his  dominions,  he  sent 
an  embassy  to  make  his  submissions.* 

The  troubles  of  Judea  employed  Pompey  some  time.  He  returned  after 
^Yards  into  Syria,  from  whence  he  set  out  for  Pontus.  Upon  his  arrival  at  Ami 
«us,  he  found,  the  body  of  Mhhridates  there,  which  Phamaces  his  son  had  sent 
o  him ;  no  doubt  to  convince  Pompey  by  bis  own  eyes  of  the  death  of  an  enemy 
who  had  occasioned  him  so  many  aimculties  and  fatigues.  He  added  great 
presents,  in  order  to  incline  him  in  his  favour.  Pompey  accepted  the  presents : 
Dut  for  the  body  of  Mithridates,  looking  upon  thehr  enmity  to  be  extin^uisbea 
m  death,  he  paid  it  all  the  honours  due  to  the  remains  of  a  king,  sent  it  to  the 
city  of  Sinope  to  be  interred  there  with  the  kings  of  Pontus  his  ancestors,  who 
oad  long  been  buried  in  that  place,  and  ordered  the  sums  that  were  necessary 
or  the  solemnity  of  a  royal  funeral. 

In  this  last  journey  he  took  possession  of  all  the  places  in  the  hands  of  those 
o  whom  Mithridates  had  connded  them.  He  found  immense  riches  in  some 
of  them,  especially  at  Telaurus,  where  part  of  the  most  valuable  effects  and 
jewels  of  Mithridates  were  kept :  his  principal  arsenal  was  also  in  the  same 
place.  Among  those  rich  things  were  two  thousand  cups  of  onyx,  set  and  adorned 
with  gold,  with  so  prodigious  a  quantity  of  all  kinds  of  plate,  fine  moveables, 
and  furniture  of  war  for  man  and  horse,,  that  the  qu8estor,  or  treasurer  of  the 
army,  occupied  thirty  days  in  takii^  an  inventory  of  them. 

Pompey  granted  rharnaces  the  kingdom  of  Efosphorus  as  a  reward  for  his 
parriciue,  declared  him  the  friend  and  ally  of  the  Roman  people,  and  marched 
into  the  province  of  Asia,  in  order  to  winter  at  Ephesus.  He  gave  each  of  his 
soldiers  fifteen  hundred  drachmas,  and  to  the  officers  according  to  their  several 
posts.  The  total  sum  to  which  his  liberalities  amounted,  all  raised  out  of  the 
spoils  of  the  enemy,  was  sixteen  thousand  talents,  besides  which,  he  had  twenty 
housand  more,  to  put  into  the  treasury  at  Rome  upon  the  day  of  his  entiy. 

His  triumph  continued  two  days,  and  was  c«flebrated  with  extraordinary  mag- 
nificence. Pompey  caused  three  hundred  and  twenty  ••four  captives  of  the  highest 
distinction  to  march  before  his  chariot :  among  whom  were  Aristobiilus,  king 
of  Judea,  with  his  son  Antigonus ;  Olthaces,  king  of  Colchis ;  Tigranes,  the  son 
of  Tigranes,  king  of  Armenia ;  the  sister,  five  sons,  and  two  daughters  of  Mi« 
thridates.  For  want  of  the  person  of  that  king,  his  throne,  sceptre,  and  gold 
bust,  of  eight  cubits,  or  twelve  feet,  in  height,  were  carried  in  tnumph.t 
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THIS  book  eontnia*  the  history  of  th'Hrtjr-fife  ▼•an,  from  the  bennniiif  of  the  niyn  of  Ptolenj  Aiilet«^ 
to  the  death  of  Cleopatrat  with  which  endea  the  kioj^dom  of  Xgypt;  that  U  to  laj,  from  the  rear  w 
the  world  8989,  to  3974, 

SECTION  L 

FTOLEMT  AULBTES  HAD  BEEN  PLACED  UPOtf  THE  THftOlTB  OF  XOTPT  IV  THB 

AOOH  OF  ALEXANDER. 

We  hare  seen  in  what  manner  Ptolemy  Auletes  ascended  the  ^rone  of  EWpt. 
Alexander,  his  predecessor,  upon  his  being  expelled  b;^  his  subjects,  withdrew 
to  Tjrre,  where  ne.died  some  time  afler.  As  he  left  no  issue,  nor  any  other  legi- 
timate prince  of  the  blood-royal,  be  made  the  Roman  people  his  heirs.  The 
senate,  for  the  reasons  I  have  repeated  elsewhere,  did  not  judge  it  proper  at 
that  time  to  take  possession  of  the  dominions  left  them  by  Alexander's  will ; 
but  to  show  that  they  did  not  renounce  their  right,  they  resolved  to  call  in  part 
of  the  inheritance,  and  sent  deputies  to  Tyre  to  demand  a  sum  of  money  left 
there  by  that  king  at  his  death.* 

The  pretensions  of  the  Roman  people  were  under  no  restrictions ;  and  it  had 
been  a  veiy  insecure  establishment  to  possess  a  state,  to  which  they  believed 
they  had  so  just  a  claim,  unless  some  means  were  found  to  make  them  renounce 
it.  .  All  the  kings  of  Egypt  had  been  friends  and  allies  of  Rome;  To  get  him- 
self declared  an  ally  by  the  Romans,  was  a  certain  means  of  his  beii^  authen- 
tically acknowledged  kii^  of  Egypt  by  tbem.  But,  the  more  important  that 
qualincation  was  to  him,  so  much  the  greater  was  the  difficulty  for  him  to 
obtain  it.  The  will  of  his  predecessor  was  still  ^sh  in  the  memoiy  of  evefj^ 
one,  and  as  princes  are  seldom  pardoned  for  defects  which  do  not  suit  their 
condition,  thoujg^  they  are  often  spared  for  those  that  are  much  more  injurious, 
the  surname  of^**  PJayer  on  the  Flute,"  which  be  had  drawn  upon  himself,  had 
ranked  him  as  low  in  the  esteem  oi  the  Romans,  ais  he  had  been,  before,  in  that 
of  the  Egyptians. 

He  did  not,  however,  despair  of  success  in  bis  undertakings.  All  the  methods 
which  he  took  for  the  attainment  of  his  end,  were  a  loi^  time  ineffectual ;  and 
it  is  likely  they  would  always  have  been  so,  if  Caesar  had  never  been  consul 
That  ambitious  spirit,  who  believed  all  means  and  expedients  just  which  con- 
duced to  his  ends,  being  immensely  in  debt,  and  findii^  that  king  disposed  to 
merit  by  mone}r  what  he  could  not  obtain  by  right,  sold  )iim  the  alliance  of  Rome 
at  as  dear  a  price  as  be  was  willing  to  buy  it ;  and  received  for  the  purchase, 
as  well  for  himself  as  for  Pompey,  whose  credit  was  necessaiy  to  him  for  ob- 
taining the  consent  of  the  people,  nearly  six  thousand  talents,  at  which  price 
hb  was  declared  the  friend  ana  ally  of  the  Roman  people.f 
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Though  that  prince's  yeariy  rerenues  wem  twice  the  amount  of  this  sum ,  be 
could  not  immediately  raise  the  money,  without  exceedingly  orer- taxings  his 
subjects.  They  were  already  highly  discontented  by  his  not  claimii^  the  isle 
of  Cyprus  as  an  ancient  appendage  of  Egypt ;  and  in  case  of  refusal,  declar- 
ing war  against  the  Romans.  In  this  disposition,  the  extraordinary  imposts  he 
was  obliged  to  exact,  having  finally  exasperated  them,  they  rose  with  so  much 
violence  that  he  was  forced  to  fly  for  the  security  of  his  life.  He.  concealed  his 
route  so  well,  that  the  ^mptians  either  believed  or  feigned  to  believe,  that  he 
bad  perished.  They  declared  Berenice,  the  eldest  of  his  three  daughters, 
queen,  thoueh  he  had  two  sons,  because  they  were  both  much  younger  than  she.* 

Ptolemy ,lx>wever,  having  landed  at  the  isle  of  Rhodes,  which  was  <  his  way 
to  Rome,  was  informed  that  Cato,  who  aAer  his  death  was  called  Cato  of  Utica 
was  also  arrived  there  mme  time  before.    That  prince  bein^  glad  of  the  op- 

Eortunity  to  confer  with  him  upon  his  own  affairs,  sent  knmeaiately  talet  him 
now  of  his  arrival,  expectingthat  he  would  come  immediately  to  visit  him.  We 
may  see  here  an  instance  ofnoman  grandeur,  or  rather  haugntiness.    Cato  or- 
dered him  to  be  told,  that  if  he  had  any  thing  to  say  to  him,  he  might  come  to 
him  if  be  thought  fit.    Cato  did  not  vouchsafe  so  much  as  to  rise,  when  Ptolemy 
entered  his  chamber,  and  saluting  him  only  as  a  common  man,  bade  him  sit 
down.    The  king,  though  in  some  confusion  upon  this  reception,  could  not  but 
admire  how  so  much  haughtiness  and  state  could  unite  in  the  same  person  with 
the  simplicity  and  modesty  that  appeared  in  his  habit  and  all  his  equipage.  But 
be  was  very  much  surprised,  when,  upon  explaining  himself,  Cato  blamed  him 
in  direct  terms,  for  quitting  the  finest  kingdom  in  the  world,  to  expose  himself 
to  the  pride  and  insatiable  avarice  of  the  Roman  grandees,  and  to  suffer  a  thou 
sand  indignities.    He  did  not  scruple  to  tell  him,  that  though  he  should  sell  all 
Egypt,  he  would  not  have  sufficient  to  satisfy  their  avidity.    He  advised  him 
therefore  to  return  to  Egypt,  and  reconcile  himself  with  his  subjects  ;  adding, 
that  he  was  ready  to  accompany  him  thither,  and  offering  him  his  mediation  and 

ood  offices.! 

Ptolemy,  upon  this  discourse,  recovered  as  out  of  a  dream,  and  havii^  ma 
turely  considered  what  the  wise  Roman  had  told  him,  perceived  the  error  he 
had  committed  in  quitting  his  kingdom,  and  entertained  thoughts  of  returning 
to  it.  But  the  friends  he  had  with  him,  being  gained  by  Pompey  to  make  him 
eo  to  Rome,  from  what  motives  may  readily  be  conjectured,  dissuaded  him  from 
tolbwing  Cato's  eood  counsel.  He  had  sufficient  time  to  repent  it,  when  he 
found  himself  in  tnat  proud  city,  reduced  to  solicit  hi:>  business  trom  gate  to  gate 
like  a  private  person. 

Cesar,  upon  whom  his  principal^opes  were  founded,  was  not  at  Rome  ;  he 
was  at  that  time  making  war  in  Gaul.  But  Pompey,  who  was  there,  gave  him 
an  apartment  in  his  house,  and  omitted  nothing  to  serve  him.  Besides  the  mo- 
ney be  had  received  from  that  pnnce,  in  conjunction  with  Caesar,  Ptolemy  bad 
formerly  cultivated  his  friendship  by  various  services  which  he  had  rendered 
him  during  the  war  with  Mithridates,  and  had  maintained  eight  tliousand  horse 
for  him  in  that  of  Jadea.  Having  therefore  made  his  complaint  to  the  senate 
of  the  rebellion  of  his  subjects,  he  demanded  that  they  should  oblige  them  to 
retuni  to  their  obedience,  as  the  Romans  were  engaged  to  do  by  the  alliance 

Kinted  him.  Pompey*s  factions  obtained  him  their  compliance.  The  consul 
ntulus,  to  whom  Cilicia,  separated  from  Egypt  only  by  the  coast  of  Syria, 
had  fallen  by  lot,  was  charged  with  the  re -establishment  of  Ptolemy  upon  the 
-  throne.:|: 

But  before  bis  consulship  expired,  the  E^gyptians,  having  been  informed  that 
their  king  was  not  deacf,  as  they  believed,  and  that  he  was  gone  to  Rome,  sent 
thither  a  solemn  embassy,  to  justify  the  revolt  before  the  senate.  That  em- 
bassy consisted  of  more  than  one  hundred  persons,  of  whom  the  chief  was  a 
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edebiwted  pfailoeopher  named  Dion,  who  had  maiiy  mfiuentiri  fmndi  at  Rome. 

Ptolemy  having  received  advice  of  this,  found  means  to  destroy  roost  of  thc<«e 
ambassadors,  either  by  poison  or  the  sword^and  so  much  intimidated  those  whom 
he  could  neither  corrupt  nor  kill,  that  they  were  afraid  either  to  acquit  them* 
selves  of  their  commission,  or  to  demand  justice  for  so  many  murders.  But  as 
all  the  world  knew  this  cruelty,  it  made  him  as  highly  odious  as  he  was  before 
contemptible ;  and  his  immense  profusions,  in  gaining  the  poorest  and  self-in- 
terested senators,  became  so  public,  that  nothing  else  was  talked  of  throughout 
the  city.* 

So  notorious  a  contempt  of  the  laws,  and  such  an  excess  of  audacity,  excited 
the  indignation  of  all  persons  of  integrity  in  the  senate.  M.  Favonious,  the  Stoic 
philosopher,  was  the  nrst  in  it  who  declared  himself  against  Ptolemy.  Upor:  his 
request  it  was  resolved,  that  Dion  should  be  ordered  to  attend,  in  order  to  their 
knowing  the  tiiith  from  his  own  mouth.  But  the  king's  party,  composed  of  that 
of  Pompey  and  Lentulus,  of  such  as  he  had  corrupted  with  money,  and  of  those 
who  had  lent  him  sums  to  corrupt  others,  acted  so  openly  in  his  favour,  that  Dion 
did  not  dare  to  appear;  and  Ptolemy,  having  caused  him  also  to  be  killed  some 
short  time  after,  though  he  who  did  the  murder  was  accused  juridically,  the  king 
was  discharged  of  it,  upon  maintaining  that  he  had  just  cause  for  the  action. 

Whether  that  prince  thou^^ht  that  nothing  farther  at  Rome  demanded  his  pre* 
8ence,or  apprehended  receiving  some  affront,  hated  as  he  was,  if  he  continued 
there  any  longer,  he  set  out  from  thence  some  few  days  after,  and  retired  to 
Ephesus,  into  the  temple  of  the  goddess,  to  wait  there  the  decision-of  his  destiny. 

His  affair  made  more  noi^  than  ever  at  Rome.  One  of  the  tribunes  of  the 
people,  named  C.  Cato,  an  actfve  enterprising  young  man,  who  was  not  want- 
ing m  eloquence,  declared  himself,  in  frequent  harangues,  against  Ptolemy  and 
Lentulus,  and  was  hearkened  to  by  the  people,  with  singular  pleasure  and  ex* 
traordinary  applause. 

In  brder  to  put  a  new  scheme  in  motion,  he  waited  till  the  new  consuls  were 
elected,  and  as  soon  as  Lentulus  had  quitted  that  office,  heproposed  to  the  people 
an  oracle  of  the  Sibyl's,  which  imported,  '*  If  a  king  of  Egypt,  having  occasion 
for  aid, applies  to  you,  you  shall  not  refuse  him  your  amity;  but  you  shall  not. 
give  him  anv  troops ;  for  if  you  do,  you  will  suffer  and  hazard  niuch."t 

The  usual  form  was  to  comnriunicate  this  kind  of  oracles  first  to  the  senate, 
in  order  that  it  might  be  examined  whether  they  were  proper  to  be  divulged. 
But  Gate,  apprehending  that  the  king's  faction  might  occasion  the  passing  a  re« 
solution  there  to  suppress  this,  which  was  so  opposite  to  that  prince,  immeoialely . 
presented  the  priests,  with  whom  the  sacred  books  were  deposited,  to  the  peo- 
ple, and  obliged  them,bythe  authority  which  his  office  as  fribune  gave  him,  to 
expose  what  they  had  found  in  them  to  the  public,  without  demanding  the  se- 
nate's opinion. 

This  was  a  new  stroke  of  thunder  to  Ptolemy  and  Lentulus.  The  words  of  - 
the  Sibyl  were  too  express  not  to  make  all  the  impression  upon  the  vulgar  which 
their  enemies  desired  :.so  that  Lentulus,  whose  consulship  had  expired,  not  being 
willing  to  receive  the  affi^ont  to  his  face,  of  having  the  senate's  decree  revoked, 
by  which  he  was  appointed  to  reinstate  Ptolemy,  set  out  immediately  for  his  pro- 
vince in  quality  of  proconsul. 

He  was  not  deceived.  Some  days  after,  one  of  the  new  consuls,  named  Mar- 
cellinus,  the  declared  enemy  of  Pompey,  having  proposed  the  oracle  to  the  se- 
nate, it  was  decreed  that  r(*gard  should  be  bad  to  it,  and  that  it  appeared  dan- 
gerous for  the  commonwealth  to  re-establish  the  king  of  Egypt  by  force. 

We  must  not  believe  there  was  any  person  in  the  senate  so  simple,  or  rather 
so  stupid,  as  to  have  any  faith  in  such  an  oracle.  No  one  doubted,  but  that  it 
had  been  contrived  for  the  present  conjuncture,  and  was  the  work  of  some  se- 
cret intrigue  of  policy.  But  it  had  been  published  and  approved  in  the  asaem- 
bly  of  the  people,  credulous  and  superstitious  to  excess ;  and  the  senate  could 
pass  no  other  judgment  upon  it. 
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Tbli  new  Incident  obKvvd  Pto!cmy  to  change  his  measures.  Seeing^  that 
Lentulm  had  too  many  en  utiles  nt  home,  he  aoandoned  the  decree,  by  wLich 
be  had  been  commissioned  (r.r  his  re-establishment,  and  demandii^,  by  Ammo- 
mus  his  ambassador,  whom  b*  had  left  at  Rome,  that  Pompey  should  be  ap 
pointed  to  execute  the  same  commission;  because  it  not  being  possible  to  exe- 
cute it  with  open  force,  upon  account  of  the  oracle,  he  rightly  judged,  that  it 
was  necessary  to  substitute  in  the  room  of  force,  a  person  of  great  authority  ; 
and  Pompey  was  at  that  time  at  the  highest  pitch  ofhis  glory  .Trom  bis  success 
in  having  destroyed  Mithridates,  the  greatest  and  most  powerful  kiqg  Asia  bad 
teen  since  Alexander. 

The  affair  was  deliberated  upon  in  the  senate,  and  debated  with  gredX  ani* 
matton  by  the  different  parties  that  rose  up  in  it.    The. difference  of  opinions 
caused  several  sittings  to  be  lost  without  any  determination.*    Cicero  never 
abandoned  the  interest  of  Lentulus,  his  intimate  friend,  who,  durir^  his  consul- 
tbip»  bad  infinite^  contributed  to  his  being  recalled  from  banishment.    But  what 
means  was  there  to  render  him  any  service,  in  the  condition  in  which  things 
stood?    And  what  could  that  proconsul  do  against  a  great  kingdom,  without 
using  the  force  of  arms,  which  was  expressly  forbidden  oy  the  oracle  ?     In  this 
manner  thought  people  of  little  wit  and  subtlety,  that  were  not  used  to  consider 
things  in  different  lignts.     The  oracle  only  prohibited  giving  the  king  any  troops 
ibr  his  re-establishment    Could  not  Lentulus  have  left  him  in  some  place  near 
the  frontiers,  and  went,  however,  with  a  good  army  to  besiege  Alexanaria  ?    Af- 
ter be  bad  taken  it,  he  might  have  returned,  leaving  a  stror^g  earrison  in  the 
place,  and  then  sent  the  king  thither,  who  would  have  found  all  thin^  disposed 
n>r  his  reception,  without  violence  or  troops.    This  was  Cicero's  advice ;  to  con- 
firm which,  I  shall  repeat  his  own  words,  taken  from  a  letter  written  by  him  at 
that  time  to  Lentulus.    "You  are  the  best  judge,"  says  he,  "as  you  are  roas- 
ter of  Cilicia  and  Cyprus,  of  what  you  can  undertake  and  effect.    If  it  seemi 
practicable  for  you  to  take  Alexandria,  and  possess  yourself  of  the  rest  of  Egypt. 
^it  is  without  doubt  both  for  your  own  and  tne  honour  of  the  commonwealth,  thai 
you  should  go  thither  with  your  fleet  and  army,  leaving  the  king  at  Ptolemais, 
or  in  some  other  neighbouring  place,  in  order  that,  after  you  have  appeased  the 
revolt,  and  lef^  gooa  garrisons  where  necessary,  that  prince  may  safely  return 
thither.    In  this  manner  you  will  reinstate  him,  according  to  the  senate's  first 
decree,  and  he  be  restored  without  troops,  which  our  zealots  assure  us  is  the 
sense  o(  the  Sibyl."t    Would  one  believe  that  a  ^rave  magistrate,  in  an  affair 
to  important  as  that  in  the  present  question,  should  be  capable  of  an  evasion, 
which  appears  so  little  consistent  with  the  integrity  and  probity  upon  which  Ci- 
cero valued  himself?    It  was  because  be  reckoned  the  oracle  only  pretended  to 
be  the  Sibyl's,  as  indeed  it  wasjhat  is  to  say,  a  mere  contrivance  and  imposture. 

Lentulus.  stopped  by  the  difficulties  of  that  enterprise,  which  were  great  and 
real,  was  atraidf  to  engage  in  it,  and  took  the  advice  Cicero  gave  him  in  the  con- 
clusion of  his  letter,  where  he  represented,  "  that  all  the  world  would  judge 
of  his  conduct  from  the  event:  that  therefore  he  had  only  to  take  his  measures 
so  well,  as  to  assure  his  success,  and  that  otherwise  he  would  do  better  not  to 
undertake  it."J     . 

Gabinus,  who  commanded  in  Syria  in  the  quality  of  pixKonsul,  was  less  appre- 
hensive and  cautious.  Thoueh  every  proconsul  was  prohibited  by  an  express 
law  to  quit  his  province,  or  declare  any  war  whatever,  even  upon  the  nearest 
border,  without  an  express  order  of  the  senate,  be  had  marched  to  the  aid  of 
Mithridates,  prince  ot  Parthia,wbo  had  been  expelled  from  Media  by  tbe  king 
his  brother,  which  kingdom  had  fallen  to  him  by  division.  He  had  already 
passed  the  Euphrates  with  his  army  for  that  purpose,  when  Ptolemy  joined  him 
with  letters  from  Pompey,  their  common  friend  and  patron,  who  had  veiy  lately 
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been  declared  consul  for  the  eiisufng  year.  In  these  letters  he  conjured  Gabi* 
nhis  to  do  his  utmost  in  favour  of  the  proposals  which  that  prince  should  make 
lo  him,  with  regard  to  his  re-establishment  in  his  kingdom.  However  danger* 
ous  that  conduct  might  be.  the  authority  of  Pompey,  and  still  more  the  hope  qf 
considerable  gain,  made  Gabinius  begin  to  waver.  The  lively  remonstrances 
of  Antony,  who  sought  occasions  to  signalize  himself,  and  was  moreover  inclined 
to  please  Ptolemy,  whose  entreaties  nattered  his  ambition,  fully  determined  him. 
This  was  the  famous  Mark  Antony,  who  afterwards  formed  the  second  triumvi- 
rate with  Octavius  and  Lepidus.  Uabinius  had  engaged  him  to  follow  him  into 
Syria ,  by  giving  him  the  command  of  his  ca  valnr.  The  more  dangerous  the  enter 
prise,  the  more  right  Gabinius  thought  he  had  to  make  Ptolemy  pay  dear  for  it. 
The  latter,  who  found  no  difficulty  in  agreeing  to  any  terms,  o£Fered  him,  for  him- 
self and  the  army,  ten  thousand  talents,  the  greatest  part  to  be  advanced  imme- 
diately in  ready  money,  and  the  rest  as  soon  as  he  should  be  reinstated.  Gabi- 
nius accepted  the  offer  without  hesitation.* 

Egypt  nad  continued  under  the  ^vemment  of  queen  Berenice.  As. soon  as 
she  ascended  the  throne,  the  Egyptians  had  sent  to  offer  the  crown  and  Berenice 
to  Antiochus  Asiaticus  in  Syria,  who,  on  his  mother  Selene's  side,  was  the  near- 
est male  heir.  The  ambassadors  found  hira  dead,  and  returned  ;  they  brought 
an  account,  that  his  brother  Seleucus,  surnamed  Cybiosactes,  was  still  alive. 
The  same  offers  were  made  to  him,  which  he  accepted.  He  was  a  prince  of 
mean  and  sordid  inclinations,  and  had  no  thoughts  but  of  amassir^  money.  His 
first  care  was  to  cause  the  body  of  Alexander  the  Great  to  be  put  into  a  coffin 
of  J^lass,  in  order  to  sieze  that  of  gold,  in  which  it  had  lain  untouched  till  then. 
This  action,  and  many  others  of  a  like  nature,  having  rendered  him  equally  odi- 
ous to  his  queen  and  subjects,  she  soon  after  caused  him  to  be  strangled.  He 
was  the  last  prince  of  the  race  of  the  Seleucides.  She  afterwards  espoused  Ar- 
chelaus,  high-priest  of  Comana  in  Pontus,  who  called  himself  the  son  of  the 
great  Mithridates,  though,  in  fact,  only  the  son  of  that  prince's  chief  general.f 

Gabinius,  after  havirffi:  repassed  the  Euphrates, and  crossed  Palestine,  marched 
directly  into  Egypt.  What  was  most  to  be  feared  in  this  war,  was  the  way  by 
which  they  must  necessarily  march  to  Pelusium ;  for  they  could  not  avoid  pass- 
ing plains,  covered  with  sands  of  such  a  depth  as  was  terrible  to  think  on,  and 
so  parched,  that  there  was  not  any  water  to  be  found  within  the  whole  length  of 
the  moors  of  Serbonida.  Antony,  who  was  sent  before  with  the  horse,  not  only 
seized  the  passes,  but  having  taken  Pelusium,  the  key  of  Egypt  On  that  side, 
with  tiie  whole  garrison,  he  made  the  way  secure  for  the  rest  of  his  army,  and 
gave  his  general  great  hopes  of  the  expedition.t 

The  enemy  derived  considerable  advantage  from  the  desire  of  gloiy  which 
stinnulated  Aiitony ;  for  Ptolemy  had  no  sooner  entered  Pelusium,  than,  out  of 
the  violence  of  his  hate  and  resentment,  be  would  have  put  all  the  Egyptians 
in  it  to  the  sword.  But  Antony,  who  rightly  judged  that  such  an  act  of  cruelty 
would  revert  upon  himself,  opposed  it,  and  prevented  Ttolemy  from  executing 
his  design.  In  all  the  battles  and  encounters  which  immediately  followed  one 
another,  he  not  only  gave  proofs  of  his  great  valour,  but  distii^ished  himself 
by  all  the  abilities  of  a  great  general. 

As  soon  as  Gabinius  received  advice  of  Antony's  success,  he  entered  the  heart 
o{  Egypt.  It  was  in  winter;  when  the  waters  ofthe  Nile  are  veiy  low,  and  con- 
sequently, the  most  proper  time  for  the  conquest  of  it.  Archelaus,  who  was. 
brave,  able,  and  experienced,  did  all  that  could  be  done  in  his  defence,  and  dis- 
puted his  ground  veiy  well  with  the  enemy.  After  he  quitted  the  city,  in  order 
to  inarch  against  the  Romans,  when  it  was  necessary  to  encamp,  and  break 
ground  for  the  intrenchments,  the  Egyptians,  accustomed  to  live  an  idle  and 
voluptuous  life,  raised  an  outcry,  that  Archelaus  should  employ  the  mercena- 
ries m  such  work,  at  the  expense  of  the  public.  What  could  be  expected  from 
fcuch  troops  in  a  battle  ?    They  were  in  fact,  soon  put  to  the  rout.    Archelaus 
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was  killed,  (ightinz  valiantly.  Anlouy ,  who  had  been  bis  pavtioular  {:'.^:,.l  ...A 
guest,  having;  found  his  body  ujxn  the  Held  oi  battle,  adorned  it  in  a  1*03  a  I  ;:.:«• 
ner,  and  solemnized  his  obsequies  with  grcnt  D)ac:ni£cence.  67  this  action  Li 
lcf\  behind  him  a  great  name  in  Alexandria,  and  acquired  apon^  the  Roniarj 
who  served  with  him  in  this  war,  tlie  reputation  of  a  man  of  singular  valour  and 
exceediiig  generosity. 

Egypt  was  soon  reduced,  and  obliged  to  receive  Auletes,  who  took  entire 
possession  of  his  dominions.  In  order  to  strengthen  him  in  it,  Gabinius  lef^  hiio 
•ome  Roman  troops  for  the  g^ard  of  his  person.  These  troops  contracted  at 
Alexandria  the  manners  at)d  customs  of  the  country,  and  indulged  in  the  luxuiy 
and  elTeminacy  which  reigned  there  in  almost  every  city.  Auletes  put  his  dau^h 
ter  Berenice  to  death,  for  naving  worn  tlie  crown  during  his  exUe  ;  and  aflerwarda 
got  rid,  in  the  same  manner,  ofall  the  rich  persons  who  had  been  of  the  adverse 
party  to  him.  He  bad  occasion  for  the  confiscation  of  their  estates,  to  make  up 
the  sum  he  had  promised  to  Gabinius,  to  whose  aid  he  was  indebted  for  his  re* 
establishment. 

The  Egyptians  suffered  all  these  violences  without  murmuring ;  but  some 
days  after,  a  Roman  soldier  having  accidentally  killed  a  cat,  neither  the  fear  of 
Gabinius,  nor  the  authority  of  Ptolemy,  could  prevent  the  people  from  tearing 
him  to  pieces  upon  the  spot,  to  avenge  the  insult  done  to  the  gods  of  the  countrv, 
cats  being  ranked  among  their  deities.* 

Nothing  farther  is  known  in  relation  to  the  life  of  Ptolemy  Auletes,  except 
that  C.  Rabirius  Posthumus,  who  had  either  lent  him,  or  caused  to  be  lent  him, 
the  greatest  part  (»f  the  sums  he  had  borrowed  at  Rome,  having  gone  to  him, 
in  order  to  his  being  paid  when  he  was  entirely  reinstated;  that  prince  gave 
him  to  understand,  that  he  despaired  of  satisfying  him,  unless  he  would  consent 
to  take  upon  him  the  care  of  his  revenues ;  by  which  means  he  might  reimbur^ 
himself  by  little  and  little  with  his  own  bands.  The  unfortunate  creditor  havi'i^ 
accepted  that  offer,  out  of  fear  of  losing  his  debt  if  he  refused  i(,  the  king  soon 
found  a  colour  for  causing  him  to  be  imprisoned,  though  one  of  the  oldest  and 
dearest  of  Caesar's  friends,  and  though  Pompey  was  in  some  measure  security 
for  the  debt,  as  the  money  was  lent,  and  the  obligations  executed,  in  his  pre- 
sence, and  by  his  procurement,  in  a  country-house  of  his  near  Alba. 

Rabirius  thought  himself  too  happy  in  being  able  to  escape  from  prison  and 
Egypt,  more  miserable  than  he  went  thither.  To  complete  his  disgrace,  he 
was  prosecuted  in  form,  as  soon  as  be  returned  to  Rome,  for  having^  aided  Pto- 
lemy in  corrupting  the  senate,  by  the  sums  he  had  lent  him  for  that  use  ;  for 
having  dishonoured  his  quality  of  Roman  knight,  by  the  employm^ent  he  had 
accepted  in  Egypt-;  and  lastly,  for  having  shared  in  the  money  which  Gabinius 
brought  from  thence,  with  whom  it  was  alleged  that  he  had  connived.  Cicero's 
discourse  in  his  defence,  which  we  still  have,  is  an  eternal  monument  of  the  in 
gratitude  and  perfidy  of  this  unworthy  king.j 

Ptolemy  Auletes  died  in  the  peaceable  possession  of  the  kingdom  of  Egypt, 
about  four  years  after  his  re-establishraent.J  He  left  two  sons  and  two  daueb- 
ters.  He  gave  his  crown  to  the  eldest  son  and  daughter,  and  ordered  by  his 
will,  that  they  should  marry  together,  according  to  the  custom  of  that  bouse, 
and  govern  jointly.  And  because  they  were  both  very  young,  for  the  daughter, 
who  was  the  eldest,  was  only  seventeen  years  of  age,  ne  left  them  under  the 
tuition  of  the  Roman  senate.  This  was  the  famous  Cleopatra,  whose  history 
it  remains  for  us  to  relate.  We  find  the  people  appointed  Pompey  the  young 
king's  guardian,  who  some  years  after  so  basely  ordered  him  to  be  put  to  death.^ 

SECTION  II. — CLEOPATRA  EXPELLED  THE  THRONE  ;  BUT  IS  AFTERWARDS,  WITH 
HER  YOUNGER  BROTHER,  RE-ESTABLISHED.      POMPEV  ASSASSINATED. 

Little  is  known  of  the  beginning  of  Cleopatra's  and  her  brother's  reign 
That  prince  was  a  minor,  under  the  tuition  of  Pothinus  the  eunuch,  and  of 
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AchiOaStdie  gtoeral  of  h»  army.  Those  two  ministers,  to  engross  all  affairs 
to  themselves,  had  depriyed  Cleopatra,  in  th^  king's  name,  of  toe  share  in  the 
sovereignty  left  Tier  by  the  will  of  Auletes.  Injured  in  this  manner,  she  went 
into  Syria  and  Palestine  to  ra*se  troops  in  those  countries,  in  order  to  assert  her 
rights  by  force  of  arms.* 

It  was  exactly 'at  this  conjuncture  of  the  difference  between  the  brother  and 
sister,  that  Pompey,  after  having  lost  the  battle  of  Pharsalia,  tied  to  Eg^pt ; 
conceiving  that  he  should  find  there  an  open  and  assured  asylum  in  his  misibr* 
tunes.  He  had  been  the  protector  of  Auieies,  the  father  of  the  reiening  kinr, 
and  it  was  solely  to  bis  intluence  he  was  indebted  for  his  re-establishment.  He 
was  in  hopes  of  finding  the  son  grateful,  and  of  being  {powerfully  assisted  by 
him.  When  he  arrived,  Ptolemy  was  upon  the  coast  with  his  army,  between 
Pelusium  and  mount  Casius,  and  Cleopatra,  at  no  great  distance,  at  the  head 
of  her  troops  also.  Pompey,  on  approaching;  the  coast,  sent  to  Ptolemy  to  de 
inand  permission  to  land,  and  enter  his  kingdom. 

The  two  ministers,  Pothious  and  Achillas,  consulted  with  Theodotus  the  rhe- 
torician, the  young  king^s  preceptor,  and  with  some  others,  what  answer  they 
should  make ;  Pompey,  in  the  mean  time,  waited  the  lesult  of  that  council,  and 
chose  rather  to  expose  himself  to  the  decision  of  the  three  unworthy  persons 
who  governed  the  prince,  than  to  owe  his  safety  to  Caesar,  who  was  his  father* 
in-law.  and  the  greatest  of  the  Romans.  This  council  differed  in  opinion ;  some 
were  tor  receivmg  him,  others  (or  having  him  told  to  seek  a  retreat  elsewhere. 
Theodotus  approved  neither  of  these  methods ;  and  displaying  all  his  elo* 
quence,  undertook  to  demonstrate,  that  there  was  no  other  choice  to  be  made 
than  that  of  ridding  the  world  of  him.  His  reason  was,  that  if  they  received 
him,  Caesar  would  never  foi^ive  their  having  assisted  his  enemy ;  if  they  sent 
him  away  without  aid,  and  affairs  should  take,  a  turn  in  his  favour,  he  would 
not  fail  to  revei^e  himself  upon  them  for  their  refusal ;  and  Aerefore  there  was 
no  security  for  them,  but  in  putting  him  to  death  V  by  which  means  they  would 
gain  Caesar's  friendship,  and  prevent  the  other  from  ever  doing  them  any  harm ; 
for,  said  he,  according  to  the  proverb,  *'  dead  men  do  not  bite." 

This  advice  prevailed,  being;  in  their  opinion,  the  wisest  and  most  safe.  Sep- 
timus, a  lioman  officer  in  the  service  of  the  king  of  Egypt,  and  some  others,  were 
charged  with  putting  it  in  execution.  They  went  to  take  Pompey  on  board  a 
shallop,  under  the  pretext  that  great  vessels  could' not  approach  the  shore  with- 
out difficulty.  The  troops  were  drawn  up  on  the  seaside,  with  the  pretence 
of  doing  honour  to  Pompey,  with  Ptolemy  at  their  head.  The  perfidious  Sep- 
timus tendered  his  hand  to  Pompey,  ia  the  name  of  his  master,  and  bade  him 
to  come  to  a  king,  his  friend,  whom  he  ought  to  regard  as  his  ward  and  son, 
Pompey  then  embraced  his  wife  Cornelia,  who  was  already  in  tears  for  his 
death  ;  and  after  having  repeated  these  verses  of  Sophocles,  *'  Every  man  that 
enters  the  court  of  a  tyrant  becomes  his  slave,  though  free  before,"  he  went  into 
the  shallop.  When  they  saw  themselves  near  the  shore,  they  stabbed  Him  be- 
fore the  king's  eyes,  cut  off  his  head,  and  threw  his  body  upon  the  strand,  where 
it  had  no  other  umeral  than  what  one  of  his  freedmen  gave  it,  with  the  assist- 
ance of  an  old  Roman. who  chanced  to  be  there.  They  raised  him  a  wretched 
funeral  pile,  and  covered  him  with  some  fragments  of  an  old  wreck  that  had 
been  driven  ashore.  ^  -  .         .       . 

Cornelia  saw  Pompey  masfeacred  before  her  eyes.  It  is  easier  to  imagine  the 
condition  of  a  woman  in  the  height  of  grief  from  so  tragical  an  object,  than  to 
describe  it.  Those  who  were  in  her  galley,  and  in  two  other  ships  in  company, 
made  the  c6astresound  with  the  cries  they  raised,  and  weighing  anchor  imme* 
diately,  set  sail  before  the  wind,  which  blew  fresh  as  soon  as  they  got  out  to 
sea.  This  prevented  the  Egyptians,  who  were  getting  ready  to  chase  them, 
from  pursuing  their  design. 
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Cmmr  wadt  dt  po«ible  haste  to  mire  in  ^gTpt,  whitber  lit  mspecteil  Pom- 
pej  had  retired,  and  where  he  was  in  hopes  of  finditi^  him  alive  That  be 
might  be  there  the  sooner,  he  took  veiy  few  troops  with  him ;  onlj  eight  hun- 
dred horse,  and  three  thousand  two  hundred  foot.  He  left  the  rest  of  his  army 
in  Greece  and  Asia  Minor,  under  his  lieutenant  generals,  with  orders  to  make 
•11  the  advantages  of  his  victorjr  it  would  admit,  and  to  establish  his  aathority 
in  all  those  countries.  As  for  his  person,  confiding  in  his 'reputation,  and  tbie 
success  of  his  arms  at  Pharsalia,  and  reckoning  all  places  secure  for  him,  he  did 
not  scruple  to  land  at  Alexandria  with  the  few  people  he  bad.*  He  was  very 
near  payir^  dear  for  his  temerity. 

Upon  bis  arrival,  he  was  informed  of  Pompey*s  death,  and  found  the  city  in 
gieat  confusion.  Theodotus,  believing  he  should  do  him  an  exceeding  pleasure 
presented  him  the  head  of  that  illustrious  fugitive.  He  wept  at  seeii^  it,  and 
turned  away  his  eyes  from  a  spectacle  that  gave  him  horror.  He  even- caused 
it  to  be  interred  with  all  the  usual  solemnities.  And  the  better  to  express  his 
esteem  for  Pompey,  and  the  respect  he  had  for  his  memory,  he  received  witb 
neat  kindness,  and  loaded  with  favours,  all  who  had  adhered  to  him,  then  in 
lu^ypt ;  and  wrote  to  his  friends  at  Rome,  that  tiie  highest  and  most  grateful 
aavantage  of  this  victory,  was  to  find  eveiy  day  some  new  occasion  to  preserve 
the  lives,  and  do  services  to  some  citizen<who  had  b<m]e  arms  against  him. 

The  commotk>ns  increased  eveiy  day  at  Alexandria,  and  many  murders  were 
committed  there ;  the  citjr  having  neither  law  nor  eovemment,  because  without 
a  master.  Caesar,  perceiving  that  the  small  number  of  troops  with  him  were 
far  from  being  sufficient  to  awe  an  insolent  and  seditious  populace,  ^aVe  orders 
for  the  legions  he  had  in  Asia  to  march  thither.    It  was  not  in  his  power  to 


^  , payment 

of  the  money  due  to  him  from  Auletes,  and  todL  cognizance  of  the  difference  be- 
tween Pompey  and  his  sister  Cleopatra. 

We  have  seen,  that  when  Caesar  was  consul  for  the  first  time,  Auletes  bad 
gained  him  by  the  promise  of  six  thousand  talents,  and  by  that  means  had  as- 
sured himself  of  the  throne,  and  been  declared  the  friend  and  ally  of  the  Ro-' 
mans.    The  king  had  paid  him  only  a  part  of  that  sum,  and  given  him  an  ob 
ligation  for  the  remainaer. 

Caesar  therefore  demanded  what  was  unpaid,  which  he  wanted  for  the  subsist- 
ence of  his  troops,  and  exacted  it  with  rigour.  Pothinus,  Ptolemy's  first  minis- 
ter, employed  various  stratagems  to  make  this  rigour  appear  still  greater  than 
it  really  was.  He  plundered  the  temples  of  all  the  gold  and  silver  to  be  found 
in  them,  and  made  the  king,  and  all  the  great  persons  of  the  kingdom,  eat  out 
of  earthen  or  wooden  vessels,  insinuating  that  Ca;sar  had  seized  upon  all  their 
silver  and  gpld  plate,  in  order  to  render  him  odious  to  the  populace  by  such 
reports,  which  were  plausible,  though  entirely  groundless. 

But  Triiat  finally  incensed  the  Egyptians  against  CsBsar,  and  made  them  at 
last  take  arms,  was  the  haughtiness  with  which  he  acted  as  judge  between  Pto- 
lemy and  Cleopatra,  in  causing  them  to  be  cited  to  appear  before  him,  for  the 
decision  of  their  difference.  We  shall  soon  see  upon  what  he  founded  his  au- 
thority for  proceeding  in  that  manner.  He  therefore  decreed  in  form,  that  they 
should  disband  their  armies,  should  appear  and  plead  their  cause  before  him, 
and  receive  such  sentence  as  he  should  pass  between  them.  This  order  was 
looked  upon  in  Egypt  as  a  violation  of  the  royal  dignity,  which  beinff  inde- 
pendent, acknowledged  no  superior,  and  could  be  judged  by  no  tribunal.  C®- 
s»r  replied  to  these  complaints,  that  he  acted  only  in  virtue  of  being  arbitrator 
by  the  will  of  Auletes,  who  had  put  his  children  under  the  tuition  of  the  senate 
and  people  of  Rome,  whose  whole  authority  then  vested  in  his  person,  in  quality 
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alt  te  pretended  lo,  as  executor  of  the  will,  was  to  establish  peace  between  the 
brother  and  sister.  This  explanation  having  facilitated  the  affair,  it  was  at 
leR2:th  brought  before  Csesar,  and  advocates  were  chosen  to  plead  the  cause. 

But  Cleopatra,  who  knew  Caesar's  foible,  believed  her  presence  would  be 
more  persuasive  than  any  advocate  she  could  employ  with  her  judge.  She 
causea  him  to  be  told,  that  she  perceived  those  she  employed  in  her  behalf 
betrayed  her,  and  demanded  permission  to  appear  in  person.  Plutarch  says 
it  was  Caesar  himself  who  pressed  her  to  come  and  plead  her  cause. 

That  princess  taking  no  one  with  her,  of  all  her  friends,  but  Apollodorus,  the 
Sicilian,  eot  into  a  little  boat,  and  arrived  at  the  bottom  of  the  walls  of  the  ci« 
tadelof  Alexandria,  when  it  was  quite  darks  at  night.  Finding  that  there  was 
•DO  means  of  entering  wkhout  being  known,  she  thought  of  this  stratagem.  She 
laid  herself  at  length  in  the  midst  of  a  bundle  of  clothes.  Apollodorus  wrapt 
it  up  in  a  cloth,  tied  it  up  wfth  a  thong,  and  in  that  manner  carried  it  through 
the  port  of  the  citadel  to  Cesar's  apartmient,  wlm  was  far  from  being  displeased 
with  the  strala£;em.  The  first  sight  of  so  beauti(ul  a  person  had  all  the  effect 
upon  him  she  bad  desired. 

Csesar  sent  the  next  day  for  Ptolemy,  and  pressed  him  to  take  her  again,  and 
be  reconciled  with  her.  Ptolemy  isaw  plainly  that  his  judge  was  become  his 
adversary  ;  andiiaving  learned  that  his  sister  was  then  in  the  palace,  and  in 
Caesar^s'own  apartment,  he  quitted  it  in  the  utmost  fury,  and  in  the  open  street 
took  the  diadem  off  his  bead,  tore  it  to  pieces,  and  threw  it  on  tbe  ground,  cry« 
ing  out,  with  his  face  bathed  in  tears,  that  he  was  betrayed,  and  relating  the 
circumstances  to  the  multitude  who  assembled  round  him.  In  a  moment  the 
whole  city  was  in  motion.  He  put  himself  at  the  head  of  the  populace,  and 
jed  them  on  tumultuously  to  charge  Cesar  with  all  the  fury  natural  on  such 
occasions. 

The  Roman  soldiers,  whom  Cssar  had  with  him,  secured  the  person  of  Pto- 
lemy. But  as  all  the  rest,  who  knew  nothing  of  what  passed,  were  dispersed  in 
the  several  Quarters  of  that  great  city,,Cse8ar  must  have  infallibly  been  over- 
powered ana  torn  to  pieces  by  tb^t  furious  populace,  if  he  had  not  had  the 
presence  of  mind  to  snow  himself  to  them  from  a  part  of  the  palace,  so  high 
that  he  had  nothing  to  fear  upon  it ;  from  hence  he  assured  them  that  tbey 
would  be  fully  satisfied  with  the  judgment  he  should  pass.  Those  promises 
appeased  the  Egyptians  a  little. 

The  next  day  he  brought  out  Ptolemy  and  Cteopatra  into  an  assembly  of  the 
people,  summoned  by  his  order.  After  having  eaused  the  will  of  the  late  king 
obe  read,  he  decreed,  as  tutor  and  arbitrator,  that  Ptolemy  and  Cleopatra  should 
reign  jointly  in  Egypt,  accordhig  to  the  intent  of  that  will ;  and  that  Ptolemy, 
the  younger  son,  and  Arsinoe,  the  younger  daughter^  should  reign  in  Cyprus, 
He  added  the  last  article  to  please  the  people  ;  for  it  was  purely  a  gift  he  made 
them,  as  the  Romans  were  actually  in  possession  of  that  island.  But  he  feared 
the  effects  of  the  Alexandrians'  fury ;  and  to  extricate  himself  out  of  danger, 
was  the  reason  of  bis  making  that  concession. 

A!l  persons,  except  Pothinus,  were  satisfied  and  charmed  with  this  decree 
As  it  was  he  who  had  occasioned  the  breach  betweeu  Cleopatra  and  her  brother 
and  the  expulsion  of  that  princess  from  the  throne,  be  baa  reason  to  apprehena 
that  the  consequences  of  this  accommodation  would  prove  fatal  to  him.  To 
prevent  the  effect  of  Caesar's  decree,  he  inspired  the  people  with  new  subjects 
of  jealousy  and  discontent.  He  gave  out,  that  Cesar  had  only  granted  this  de- 
cree by  force,  and  through' fear,  which  would  not  long  subsist ;  and  that  bis 
true  design  was  to  place  only  Cleopatra  upon  the  throne.  This  was  what  the 
Blgyptians  exceedingly  feared,  not  being  able  to  endure  that  a  woman  should 
|>;ovem  them  alone,  and  have  all  authority  to  herself.  When  he  saw  that  tbe 
people  acceded  to  his  views,  he  made  Achillas  advance  at  the  head  of  the  army 
from  Pelusium,  in  order  to  drive  Caesar  out  of  Alexandria.  The  approach  of 
that  army  threw  all  ,hings  into  their  first  confusion.    Achillas,  who  bad  twep' 
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Aouand  gjnod  troopft,  despiMd  Ccsar^s  small  mmber,  and  bcKevcd  hr  rfwuhi 
overpower  him  immediately.  But  Caesar  posted  his  ire n  i^o  «we!l  in  tl>e  streets, 
and  upon  the  avenues  of  the  quarter  in  bis  possession,  that  be  found  no  difficulty 
in  supporting  their  attack.* 

When  they  saw  that  they  could  not  force  him,  they  cbaiifred  their  measures, 
and  marched  toward  the  port,  with  design  *o  make  themselves  masters  of  the 
fleet,  to  cut  off  his  communication  with  the  sea,  and  thereby  prevent  him  from 
receiving  succours  and  convo^rs  on  that  side.  But  Csesar  agam  frustrated  their 
design,  oy  causing  the  Egyptian  fleet  to  be  set  on  fire,  and  by  possessing  hint- 
self  of  the  tower  of  Pharos,  which  he  garrisoned.  By  this  means  be  preserved 
and  secured  his  communication  with  the  sea,  without  which  be  must  have  been 
entirely  ruined.  Some  of  the  vessels  on  fire  came  so  near  the  quay,  that  the 
flames  extended  to  the  neighbouring;  bouses,  from  whence  they  spread  through- 
out the  whole  quarter  called  Brucbion.  It  was  at  this  time  the  famous  libraiy, 
which  had  been  the  work  of  so  many  kines,  and  in  which  there  were  four  hun- 
dred thousand  volumes,  was  consumed.    What  a  loss  was  this  to  literature. 

Canar,  seeing  so  dangerous  a  war  upon  his  hands,  sent  into  all  the  neighbour- 
ing countries  for  aid.  He  wrote,  among  others,  to  Domitius  Calvinus,  whom 
he  had  left  to  command  in  Asia  Minor,  and  signified  to  him  his  danger.  That 
general  immediately  detached  two  legions,  the  one  by  land,  and  the  other  by 
sea.  That  which  went  by  sea  arrived  in  time  :  the  other,  which  marched  by 
land,  did  not  go  thither  at  ail,  because  the  war  was  terminated  before  it  could 
arrive.  But  Caesar  was  best  served  by  Mitliridates  the  Feigaroenian,  whom  he 
sent  into  Syria  and  Cilicia,  for  he  brought  him  the  troops  which  extricated  bion 
from  danger,  as  we  shall  see  in  the  sequel. 

While  be  waited  the  aids  he  had  sent  for,  that  he  might  not  fi^ht  an  army  so 
superior  in  number  till  be  thought  fit,  he  caused  the  quarter  in  his  possession  to 
be  fortified.  He  surrounded  it  with  walls,  and  flanked  it  with  towers  and  other 
works.  Those  lines  included  the  palace,  a  theatre  veiy  near  it,  which  he  made 
use  of  as  a  citadel,  and  the  way  that  led  to  the  port. 

Ptolemy  all  this  while  was  in  Cvsar's  hands ;  and  Pothinus,bis  governor  and 
first  minister,  who  acted  in  concert  with  Achillas,  gave  him  advice  of  all  that 
passed,  and  encouraged  him  to  push  the  sie^e  with  vigour.  One  of  his  letters 
was  at  last  intercepted ;  and  his  treason  being  thereby  discovered,  Caesar  ox^ 
dered  him  to  be  put  to  death. 

Ganymedes,  another  eunuch  of  the  palace,  who  educated  Arsinoe,  the  young- 
est of  the  king's  sisters,  apprehending  the  same  fate,  because  he  had  shared  in 
that  treason,  carried  off  the  young  princess,  and  escaped  into  the  camp  of  the 
Egyptians,  who  not  having,  till  then,  any  of  the  royal  tamihr  at  their  head,  were 
over)0}red  at  ber  presence,  and  proclaimed  her  queen.  ]$ut  Ganymedes,  who 
entertained  thoughts  of  supplanting  Achillas,  caused  that  general  to  be  accused 
of  having  given  up  to  Ceesar  the  fleet  which  had  been  set  on  fire  by  the  Romans, 
which  occasioneci  that  general's  being  put  to  death,  and  the  command  of  the 
army  to  be  transferred  to  himself.  He  also  took  upon  him  the  administration  ot 
all  other  affairs,  and  undoubtedly  did  not  want  capacity  for  the  duties  of  a  prime 
minister,  probity  only  excepted,  which  is  often  accounted  little  or  no  qualifica- 
tion ;  he  had  all  the  necessary  penetration  and  activity^  and  contrived  a  thousand 
stratagems  to  distress  Cssar  during  the  continuance  of  this  war :  he  found  means 
to  spoil  all  the  fresh  water  in  his  quarter,  and  was  veiy  near  destroying  him  by 
that  means ;  for  there  was  no  other  fresh  water  in  Alexandria,  but  that  of  the  Nile 
In  every  house  were  vaulted  reservoirs,  where  it  was  kept.t  Eveiy  year,  upon 
the  great  rise  of  the  Nile,  the  water  of  that  river  was  let  in  by  a  canal,  which 
'had  been  cut  for  that  use,  and  by  a  sluice  made  on  purpose,  was  turned  into 
the  vaulted  reservoirs,  which  were  the  cisterns  of  the  city,  where  it  became 
clear  by  degrees.    The  masters  of  bouses  and  their  families  dradc  of  this  wa- 
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ter ;  but  the  poorer  sort  of  the  people  were  forced  tp  drmk  the  ranning  water, 
which  was  muddy  and  reiy  unwholesome  ;  for  there  were  no  springs  in  the  city. 
Those  caverns  were  made  in  such  a  manner,  that  they  all  communicated  with 
each  other.  This  provision  of  water  served  for  the  whole  year.  Eveiy  house 
had  an  opening,  not  unlike  the  mouth  of  a  well,  through  which  the  water  was 
taken  up  either  in  buckets  or  pitchers.  Ganymedes  caused  all  the  communica* 
tions  with  the  caverns  in  the  quarter  of  Cssar  to  be  stopped  up ;  and  then  found 
means  to  turn  the  seawater  into  the  latter,  and  thereby  spoiled  all  his  fresh  wa- 
ter. As  soon  as  they  perceived  that  the  water  was  spoiled,  Caesar's  soldiers 
made  such  a  noise,  ana  raised  such  a  tumult,  that  he  would  ha>ce  been  obliged 
to  abandon  his  quarter,  greatly  to  his  disadvantage,  if  he  had  not  immediatelr 
thought  of  ordering  wells  to  be  sunk,  where,  at  last,  springs  were  found,  which 
supplied  them  with  water  enough  to  remedy  the  want  of  that  which  was  spoiled. 

After  that,  upon  Caesar's  receiving  advice  that  the  legion  which  Calvinus  had 
sent  by  sea  was  arrived  upon  the  coast  of  Libya,  which  was  not  very  distant,  he 
advanced  with  his  whole  fleet  to  convoy  it  safely  to  Alexandria.  Ganymedes 
was  apprized  of  this,  and  immediately  assembled  all  the  Egyptian  ships  he  could 
get,  in  order  to  attack  him  upon  his  return.  A  battle  actually  ensued  between 
the  two  fleets.  Caesar  had  the  advantage,  and  brought  his  legion  without  danger 
into  the  port  of  Alexandria ;  and,  if  the  night  had  not  come  on,  the  ships  of  the 
enemy  would  not  have  escaped. 

To  repair  that  loss,  Ganymedes  drew  t(^ether  all  the  ships  in  the  mouth  of 
the  Nile,  and  formed  a  new  fleet,  with  which  he  entered  the  port  of  Alexandria. 
A  second  action  was  unavoidable.  The  Alexandrians  climbed  in  throngs  to  the 
tops  of  the  houses  nearest  to  the  port,  to  be  spectators  of  the  fight,  and  awaited 
the  success  with  fear  and  trembling,  lifting  up  their  hands  to  heaven  to  implore 
the  assistance  of  the  gods.  The  safety  of  the  Romans  was  at  stake,  to  whom 
there  was  no  resource  left,  if  they  lost  this  battle.  Caesar  was  again  victorious. 
The  Rhodians,  by  their  valour  and  skill  in  naval  aflairs,  contributed  exceedingly 
to  this  victory. 

Ca&sar,to  make  the  best  of  it,  endeavoured  to  seize  the  isle  of  Pharos,  where 
he  landed  his  troops  after  the  battle,  and  to  possess  himself  of  the  mole,  called 
the  heptastadion,  by  which  it  was  joined  to  tfie  continent.  But,  after  having  ob- 
tained several  advantages,  he  was  repulsed  with  the  loss  of  more  than  eight 
hundred  men,  and  was  very  near  falling  himself  in  his  retreat ;  for  the  ship  in 
which  he  had  designed  to  get  off,  beln^  ready  to  sink  with  the  too  great  num- 
ber of  people  who  had  entered  it  with  him,  be  threw  himself  into  the  sea,  and 
with  great  diflicultv  swam  to  the  next  ship.  While  he  was  in  the  sea,  he  swam 
with  one  hand  and  held  the  other  above  the  water,  in  which  were  papers  of  con- 
sequence, so  that  they  were  not  spoiled. 

The  Alexandrians,  seeing  thai  ill  success  itself  only  served  to  give  Caesar's 
troops  new  courage,  entertained  thoughts  of  making  peace,  or  at  least  dissem- 
bled such  a  disposition.  They  sent  deputies  to  demand  their  king  of  him  ;  assur  • 
ing  him,  tliat  his  presence  alone  would  put  an  end  to  all  differences.  Caesar,  who 
well  knew  their  subtle  and  deceitiul  character,  was  not  at  a  loss  to  comprehend 
(heir  professions  ;  but  as  lie  hazarded  nothing  in  giving  them  up  their  king*s  per- 
son, and  knew  that  if  they  failed  in  tneir  promises,  the  fault  would  be  entirely 
on  their  side,  he  thought  it  incumbent  on  him  to  grant  their  demand.  He  ex- 
horted the  young  prince  to  take  advantage  of  this  opportunity  to  inspire  his  sub- 
jects with  sentiments  of  peace  and  equity ;  to  redress  the  evils  with  which  a  war, 
very  imprudently  undertaken,  distressed  his  dominions ;  to  show  himself  worthy 
of  the  confidence  he  reposed  in  him,  by  giving  him  his  liberty  ;  and  to  show  his 

fratitude  for  the  services  he  had  rendered  to  his  father.  Ptolemy,  early  instructed 
y  his  masters  in  the  art  of  dissimulation  and  deceit,  begged  of  Caesar,  with 
tears  in  his  eyes,  not  to  deprive  him  of  his  presence,  which  was  a  much  greater 
satisfaction  to  him  than  to  reign  t>ver  others.*    The  sequel  soon  explained  how 
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■rach  f  iooeritj  tfatre  was  in  flioee  tean  and  pvollMaioiii  oi  ani^.  He  was  m 
sooner  at  the  bead  of  his  troops,  than  he  renewed  hostilities  with  more  vigour 
than  ever.  The  Egyptians  enaeavoured^  by  the  means  of  their  fleet,  to  cut  o£f 
Cssar*s  provisions  entirely.  This  occasioned  another  fight  at  sea ,  near  Canopus. 
in  which  Ciesar  was  again  victorious.  When  this  battle  was  fought,  Mitfaridates  at 
Feigamus  was  upon  the  point  of  arriving  with  the  anny  whidi  he  was  bringiiig 
to  the  aid  of  Cesar. 

He  had  been  sent  into  Syria  and  Cilicia,  to  assemble  all  the  troops  be  could, 
and  to  march  them  to  Egypt.  He  acquitted  himself  of  his  commission  with 
such  diligence  and  prudence ,  that  he  had  soon  formed  a  considerable  army.  An- 
tipater,  the  Idurosan, contributed  very  much  toward  it.  He  had  not  only  joined 
him  with  three  thousand  Jewi>,  but  engaged  sereral  princes  of  Arabia -aiid  Cos- 
losyria  to  send  him  troops.  Mithridates,  with  Antipater,who  accompanied  him 
in  person,  marched  into  Egypt,  and  upon  arriving  before  Pelusium,they  carried 
that  place  by  storm.  They  were  indebted  principally  to  Ant  {pater's  bravery 
for  the  taking  of  this  city ;  for  he  was  the  first  who  mounted  the  breach^  and 
got  upon  tbe  wall,  and  toereby  opened  the  way  for  those  who  followed  him  to 
cany  the  town.* 

On  their  route  from  thence  to  Alexandria,  it  was  necessary  to  pass  through  the 
countiy  of  Onion,  all  the  passes  of  which  were  seized  by  the  Jews  who  inha- 
bited it.  The  army  was  there  put  to  a  stand,  and  their  sole  desig[n  was  upon 
the  point  of  miscarryipg,  if  Antipater,  by  his  influence,  and  that  of  Hyrcanus, 
from  whom  he  brougnt  Otters,  had  not  engaged  them  to  espouse  Cssars  party. 
Upon  the  spreading  of  that  news,  the  Jews  of  Memphis  did  the  same,  and  Mith* 
rioates  received  from  both,  all  the  provisions  his  army  required.  When  they 
Were  near  Delta,  Ptolemy  detached  a  flying  army  to  dispute  the  passage  of  the 
Nile  with  them.  A  battle  was  fought  in  consequence.  Mithridates  put  himself 
at  the  head  of  part  of  his  anny,  and  gave  the  command  of  the  other  to  Antipa- 
ter. The  wing  under  the  command  of  Mithridates  was  soon  broken  and  obliged 
to  give  way ;  but  Antipater,  who  had  defeated  the  enemy  on  his  side,  came  to 
his  relief.  The  battle  was  renewed,  and  the  enemy  were  oefeated.  Mithridates 
and  Antipater  pursued  them,  made  a  great  slaughter,  and  regained  the  field  of 
battle,  rhey  took  even  the  enemy's  camp,  and  obliged  those  who  remained,  to 
escape  by  repassing  the  Nile. 

Ptolemy  then  advanced  with  his  whole  army  in  order  to  overpower  the  vic- 
tors.   Cssar  also  marched  to  support  them ;  and  as  soon  as  he  had  joined  them 
came  directly  to  a  decisive  battle,  in  which  he  gained  a  complete  victory.    Pto- 
lemy, in  endeavouring  to  escape  in  a  boat,  was  drowned  in  the  Nile.    Alexan* 
dria,and  all  ^gypt,  submitted  to  the  victor. 

Cssar  returned  to  Alexandria  about  the  middle  of  January,  and,  not  finding 
any  farther  opposition  to  his  orders,  gave  the  crown  of  Egypt  to  Cleopatra,  in 
conjunction  with  Ptolemy  her  other  brother.  This  was  in  Izci  giving  it  to  Cleo- 
patra alone  ;  for  that  young  prince  was  only  eleven  years  old.  The  passion 
which  Caesar  had  conceived  for  that  princess,  was  properly  the  sole  cau&e  of  his 
embarking  in  so  dangerous  a  war.  He  had  by  her  one  son,  called  Caesario, 
whom  Augustus  caused  to  be  put  to  death,  when  he  became  master  of  Alexan- 
dria. His  aflection  for  Cleopatra  kept  him  much  longer  in  Egypt  than  his  af- 
fairs required :  for,  though  every  thing  was  settled  in  Egypt  by  the  end  of  Jan« 
uaiy,  he  did  not  leave  it  till  the  end  of  April,  accordii^  to  Appian,  who  says 
he  staid  there  nine  months.  He  arrived  there  only  about  the  end  of  July  toe 
year  before. 

Caesar  passed  whole  nights  in  feasting  with  Cleopatra.  Having  embarked 
with  her  upon  the  Nile,  he  carried  her  throi^h  the  whole  country  with  a  nume- 
rous fleet,  and  would  have  penetrated  into  Ethiopia,  if*his  army  had  not  refused 
to  follow  him.  He  had  resolved  to  have  her  brought  to  Rome,  and  to  marry 
her ;  and  intended  to  have  caused  a  law  to  p^ss  in  the  assembly  of  the  people, 
by  which  the  citizens  of  Refine  should  be  permitted  to  many  such,- and  as  many 
^s  as  they  thought  fit.    Marius  Cinna,  the  tribune  of  the  people,  declaredf. 

•  Joseph.  Antiq.  L  liv.  •.  H,  15.  ^* 
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after  hk  deatb^  tbat  be  had  prepared  a  baraneue,  in  order  to  propoee  Uiat  law 
to  the  people,  not  being  able  to  refuse  his  omces  to  the  earnest  solicitation  o^ 
Caesar,* 

He  carried  Arsinoe,  whom  he  had  taken  in  this  war,  to  Rome,  and  she  walked 
in  hb  triumph  in  chains  of  gold;  but  immediately  after  that  solemnity, he  S3( 
ber  at  liberty.  He  did  not  permit  ber,.however»  to  return  into  Egypt«  lest  hei 
presence  should  occasion  new  troubles,  and  frustrate  the  regulations  he  had 
made  in  that  kingdom.  She  chose  the  province  of  Asia  for  her  residence ;  or 
rather  it  was  there  Antony  found  ber  after  the  battle  of  Philippi,  and  caused 
her  to  be  put  to  death,  at  the  instigation  of  her  sister  Cleopatra. 

Before  he  left  Alexandria,  Cssar,  in  gratitude  for  the  aid  be.  bad  received 
from  the  Jews,  caused  all  the  privileges  they  enjoyed  to  be  confirmed,  and  cr> 
dered  a  column  to  be  erected,  on  which,  by  his  comroand»all  those  privilegea 
were  engraven,  with  the  decree  confirming  them. 

What  at  length  induced  him  to  quit  Cgypt,  was  the  war  with  Phamaces,  king 
of  the  Cimmerian  Bospborus,  and  son  of  Mithridates,  the  last  king  of  Pontus. 
He  fought  a  great  battle  with  him  near  Zela,a  city  of  Cappadocia,  defeated  his 
whole  army,  and  drove  him  out  of  the  kingdom  ofPontus.  To  denote  the  rapi- 
dity of  his  conauest,  in  writin|^  to  one  of -his  frieods',  he  made  use  of  only  these 
three  words,  "  Veni,  vidi,  vici ;''  that  is  to  say,  **  I  came,  I  saw,  I  conquered. "t 

SECTION  ni. — CLEOPATRA  REIONS  ALONE  DEATH  OF  JULIUS  CJESAR.  TRAGICAL 

END  OF  ANTONY  ANP  CLEOFATRA. 

CfSAR,  after  the  war  of  Alexandria,  had  set  Cleopatra  upon  the  thn.ne,  and, 
(or  form  only,  had  associated  her  brother  with  her,  who  at  that  time  was  only 
eleven  jears  of  a^e.  During  his  minority  all  power  was  in  her  hands.  When 
he  attained  his  fiUeenth  year,  which  was  the  time  when,  according  to  the  laws 
of  the  country,  he  was  to  govern  for  himself,  and  have  a  share  in  the  royal  au* 
thority,  she  poisoned  him,  and  remained  sole  queen  of  Egypt.| 

In  this  interval,  Caesar  had  been  killed  at  Rome  by  the  conspirators,  at  the 
head  of  whom  were  Brutus  and  Cassius,  and  the  triumvirate  between  Antony, 
LepiCi^  and  Octavius  Caesar,  bad  been  formed,  to  avenge  the  death  of  Caesar. 

Cleopatra  declared  herself,  without  hesitation,  lor  the  triumvirs.  She  gave 
Albienus,  the  consul  Dolabelia^s  lieutenant,  four  legions,  which  were  the  re- 
mains of  the  armies  of  Pomney  and  Crassus,  and  a  part  of  the  trooi)s  which 
Cae:>ar  had  left  with  her  for  the  guard  of  Egypt  She  had  also  a  fleet  in  readi- 
ness for  sailing,  but  prevented  by  storms  from  setting  out.§ 

Cassius  maue  himself  master  of  these  four  legions,  and  frequently  solicited 
Cleopatra  for  aid,  w^hicb  she  as  often  refused.  She  sailed  sometime  after  with 
a  numerous  fleet  to  ioin  Antony  and  Octavius.  A  violent  storm  occasioned  the 
loss  of  a  great  number  of  her  ships,  and  falling  sick,  she  was  obliged  to  return 
into  Egypt.ll 

Antony,  after  the  defeat  of  Brutus  and  Cassius  in  the  battle  of  Philippi,  hav- 
ing passed  over  into  Asia,  in  order  to  establish  the  authority  of  the  triumvirate 
tiiere,  the  kings,  princes,  and  ambassadors  of  the  east,  came  thither  in  throngs 
to  make  their  court  to  him.  He  was  informed  that  the  governors  of  Phoenicia, 
which  was  dependent  on  the  kingdom  of  Egypt,  had  sent  Cassius  atd  against 
Dolabella.  He  cited  Cleopatra  oefore  him,  to  ans>ver  for  the  conduct  of  her 
governors ;  and  sent  one  ot  his  lieutenants  to  oblige  her  to  come  to  him  in  Ci- 
licia,  whither  he  was  going  to  assemble  the  states  of  that  province.  That  step 
became  very  fatal  to  Antony  in  its  effects,  and  occasioned  bis  ruin.  H7s  love 
for  Cleopatra  having  awakened  passions  in  him,  till  then  concealed  or  asleep, 
inflamecl  them  even  to  madness,  and  finally  deadened  and  extinguished  the  few 
sparks  of  honour  and  virtue  which  he  might  perhaps  still  retain. IT 

I  r  I  ■       ■         .  I  n  ^-i^>« 
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Cleopatm,  tMured  of  h«r  cbanm,  by  thA  pnoof  she  bad  alnadj  so  mcoeas- 
full^  made  of  them  upon  Julius  Ccrar,  was  in  hopes  that  she  could  also  veiy 
easily  captivate  Antony ;  and  the  more,  because  tt»e  fonner  had  koown  her  only 
when  she  n'as  veiy  young,  and  had  no  e:|perience  of  the  world ;  whereas  «£e 
was  goinr  to  appear  before  Antony  at  an  a^e  wherein  women,  with  the  bloom 
of  tl^ir  beauty,  unite  the  whole  force  of  wit  and  address  to  treat  and  conduct 
the  fi^atest  affairs.  Cleopatra  was  at  that  time  five-and-twenty  years  old.  She 
provided  herself  therefore  with  exceeding  rich  presents,  great  sums  ot  money, 
and  especially  the  most  magnificent  habits  and  ornaments ;  and  with  stil  higher 
hopes  in  her  attractions  and  the  graces  of  her  person,  more  powerful  than  dnas^ 
or  even  »>ld,  she  began  her  voyage. 

Upon  ner  wa^,  she  received  several  letters  from  Antony,  who  was  at  Tarsus, 
and  from  his  friends,  pressing  her  to  hasten  her  journey ;  but  she  only  laughea 
at  their  solicitations,  and  ms^e  no  more  haste  on  that  account.  After  having . 
crossed  the  sea  of  Pamphylia,  she  entered  the  Cydnus  ;  and  going  up  that  river, 
landed  at  Tarsus.  Never  was  equipage  more  splendid  and  magnificent  than 
hers.  The  whole  poop  cf  her  ship  flamed  with  gold,  the  sails  were  purple, 
and  the  oars  inlaid  with  silver.  A  pavilion  of  cloth  of  gold  was  rp.ised  upcm  the 
deck,  under  which  appeared  the  queen,  robed  like  Venus,  and  surrounded  with 
the  most  beautiful  virgins  of  her  court,  some  of  tvhom  represented  the  Nereids, 
and  others  the  Graces.  Instead  of  truropels,  were  heard  flutes,  hautboys,  harps, 
and  other  such  instruments  of  music,  breathing  the  softest  airs,  to  which  the 
oars  kept  time,  and  rendered  the  harmony  more  aerceable.  Peifiimes  bunied 
on  the  aeck,  which  spread  their  odours  to  a  great  aistance  on  the  river,  and  €n 
ieach  side  of  its  banks,  that  were  covered  with  a  multitude  of  people,  whom  the 
novelty  of  the  spectacle  had  drawn  thither. 

As  soon  as  her  arrival  was  known,  all  the  people  of  Tarsus  went  out  to  meet 
her  ;  so  that  Antony,  who  at  that  time  was  giving  audience,  saw  his  tribunal 
abandoned  by  all  the  world,  and  not  a  sii^le  person  with  him  but  bis  lictors  and 
domestics.  A  rumour  was  spread  that  it  was  the  goddess  Venus,  who  came  in 
masquerade  to  make  Bacchus  a  visit  for  the  good  of  Asia. 

She  was  no  sooner  landed,  than  Antony  sent  to  compliment  and  invite  her^A 
supper.  But  she  answered  his  deputies,  that  she  should  be  veiy  glad  to  regale 
him  herself,  and  that  she  would  expect  him  in  the  tents  she  had  caused  to  be 
^ot  ready  upon  the  banks  of  the  river.  He  made  no  difficulty  to  go  thither,  and 
found  the  preparations  of  a  maenificence  not  to  be  expressed.  He  admiied 
particularly  the  beauty  of  the  branches,  which  had  been  disposed  with  grea^ 
art,  and  were  so  luminous,  that  they  made  midnight  seem  to  be  day. 

Antony  invited  her,  in  his  turn,  mr  the  next  day.  But  whatever  endeavours 
he  had  used  to  exceed  her  in  his  entertainment,  he  confessed  himself  outdone, 
as  well  in  the  splendour  as.the  disposition  of  the  feast,  and  was  the  first  to  rally 
the  parsimony  and  plainness  of  his  own  in  comparison  with  the  sumptuousness 
and  elegance  of  Cleopatra's.  The  queen,  finding  nothing  but  what  was  gross 
in  the  pleasantries  of  Antony,  and  more  expressive  of  the  soldier  flian  the  cour- 
tier, repaid  him  in  his  own  coin ;  but  with  so  much  wit  and  grace,  that  he  was 
not  in  the  least  offended  at  it.  For  the  beauties  and  charms  of  her  conveisa- 
tion,  attended  with  all  possible  sweetness  and  gayety  had  attractions  in  them 
still  more  irresistible  than  her  form  and  features,  and  lefl  such  incentives  in  the 
heart  as  are  not  easily  conceived.  She  charmed  whenever  she  but  spoke,  such 
music  and  harmony  were  in  her  utterance,  and  the  very  sound  of  her  voice. 

Little  or  no  mention  was  made  of  the  complaints  against  Cleopatra,  which 
were,  besides,  without  foundation.  She  made  so  deep  an  impression  on  An 
tony  with  her  charms,  and  gained  so  absolute  an  ascendency  over  him,  that  he 
could  refuse  her  nothing.  It  was  at  this  time  that  he  caused  to  oe  put  to  death 
her  sister  Arsinoe,  whohad  taken  refuge  in  the  temple  of  Diana  at  Miletus,  as 
m  a  secure  asylum. 

Great  feasU  were  made  every  day.  Some  new  banquet  still  outdid  that  which 
""•ceded  it,  and  she  seemed  to  study  to  excel  herself.    Antony,  in  a  feast  wfakh 
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ffhe  made,  was  astonished  at  see im^  the  riches  displaced  on  all' sides,  and  espe- 
cially at  the  great  number  of  gold  cups  enriched  with  jewels,  and  wrought  by 
the  most  excellent  workmen.  She  told  him,  with  a  disdainful  air,  that  those 
were  but  trifles,  and  made  him  a  present  of  them.  The  next  day  the  banquet 
was  still  more  superb.  Antony,  according  to  custom,  had  brought  a  good  num- 
ber of  guests  along  with  him,  all  officers  of  rank  and  distinction  She  pre- 
sented tnem  all  the  vessels  and  plate  of  gold  and  silver  which  had  been  used  at 
the  entertainment.^ 

It  must  have  been  at  one  of  these  feasts  that  the  circumstance  related  by 
Pliny,  and  alter  him  by  Macrobfus,  occurred.  Cleopatra  jested,  according  to 
custom,  upon  Antony's  table,  as  being  very  indifferently  served,  and  inelegant 
Touched  with  the  raillery,  he  asked  her,  with  some  warmth,  what  she  though 
would  add  to  its  maffnificence  ?  Cleopatra  answered  coldly,  that  she  would  ex- 
pend more  than  two  hundred  and  thirty-three  thousand  dollars.!  He  affirmed 
that  she  only  boasted ;  that  it  was  impossible ;  and  that  she  could  never  make 
it  appear.  The  wager  was  laid,  and  Plancus  was  to  decide  it  The  next  day 
they  came  to  the  banquet.  The  service  was  magnificent,  but  had  nothing  so 
very  extraordinary  in  it.  Antony  calculated  the  expense,  demanded  of  the 
queen  the  price  of  the  several  dishes,  and  with  an  air  of  raillery,  as  secure  of 
victory,  told  her  that  they  were  still  far  from  that  amount.  Stay,  said  the  queen, 
this  is  only  a  beginning,  1  shall  tiy  whether  I  cannot  expend  it  upon  myself. 
A  second  table  was  then  brought  j^  and,  according  to  the  order  she  had  before 
given  nothing  was  set  on  it  but  a  single  cup  of  vmegar.  Antony,  surprised  at 
such  a  preparation,  could  not  imagine  for  what  it  was  intended.  Cleopatra  had 
at  her  ears  two  of  the  finest  pearls  that  ever  were  seen,  each  of  which  was 
valued  at  about  two  hundred  and  twenty-two  thousand  dollars.  One  of  these 
pearls  she  took  off,  threw  it  into  the  vmeffar,§  a»id  after  having  dissolved  it, 
she  swallowed  it.  She  was  preparing  to  do  the  like  with  the  Other.H  Plancus 
prevented  her,  and  deciding  the  wager  in  her  favour,  declared  Antony  overcome, 
riancus  was  much  in  the  wrong  to  deprive  the  queen  of  the  singular  and  peculiar 
glory  of  having  squandered  such  an  immense  sum  in  two  cups. 

Antony  was  embroiled  with  Csesar.lT  While  his  wife  Fulvia  was  veiy  actire 
at  Rome  in  supporting  his  interests,  and  the  army  of  the  Parthians  was  upon 
the  point  of  entering  Syria,  as  if  those  things  did  not  concern  him,  he  suffered 
himself  to  be  drawn  away  by  Cleopatra  to  Alexandria,  where  they  passed  their 
time  in  games,  amusements,  and  voluptuousness,  treating  each  other  every  day 
at  excessive  and  incredible  expenses ;  which  may  be  judged  of  from  the  fol- 
lowing circumstance. 

A  young  Greek,-  who  went  to  Alexandria  to  study  physic",  had  the  curiosity, 
on  account  of  the  great  noise  those  feasts  made,  to  assure  himself  with  his  own 
eyes  respecting  them.  Having  been  admitted  into  Antony's  kitchen,  he  saw, 
among  other  things,  eight  wild  boars  roasting  whole  at  the  same  time.  Upon 
which  he  expi^ssed  surprise  at  the  great  number  of  guests  that  he  supposed 
were  to  be  at  this  supper.  One  of  the  officers  could  not  forbear  laughinff,  and 
told  him,  that  they  were  not  so  many  as  he  imagined,  and  that  there  could  not 
be  above  ten  in  afl :  but  that  it  was  neee^jsary  every  thing  should  be  served  in 
a  degree  of  perfection,  which  every  moment  ceases  and  spoils.  "  For,"  added 
ne,  **  it  often  happens  that  Antony  will  order  his  supper,  and  a  moment  after 

*  Atben.  1  ir.  p.  147,  148.  t  CentiM  ^'^-  ^^^  **t  ceDties  centeoft  millies  tesUrtiam. 

%  The  ancients  changed  their  tables  at  every  course. 
^  •*  Vinegar  is  capable  of  dtssolvini^  the  hardest  thing^s."     ••  Aceti  saccaa  domitor  reram/*  as  Pliny  lavs 
of  it,  1.  xxjtiii.  c  S.    'Oeopatra  had  not  the  glory  of  the  inventioo.    Before,  to  the  disgrace  of  voyalty,  tM 
foo  of  a  comedian,  (Clodius  the  son  of  ^lopus,)  had  done  something  of  the  same  kind,  and  often  swsitowed 
pearls  dissolved  in  that  manner,  from  the  sole  pleasure  of  making  the  expense  of  his  meals  enormous. 

FiHus  iKsopi  detractam  ex  aare  Itetelle. 
Seiiicel  ut  deeies  solidum  exsotberet,  aceto 
Uiluit  iosignem  baccam«^~  Hor.  1.  ii.  Sat.  2. 

D  This  oth«r  pearl  was  afterwards  oonsecrated  to  Venas  by  Augustus,  who  carried  it  to  Rome,  on  his  r»- 
liini  from  Alexaadria:  and  having  caused  it  to  be  cut  in  two,  its  sis«  was  so  ejUraordioary,  that  it  sor 
lor  jMndaots  in  the  ean  of  that  goddess. 

*  ir  i   M.  3964.    Ant  J.  C.  40. 
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fixrbid  it  to  be  tenred,  htviqi;  entered  into  some  conri^nttioii  that  diveiti  him 
For  that  reason,  not  one,  but  many  suppers  are  provided ;  because  it  b  hard 
to  know  at  what  time  he  will  think  fit  to  eat/'* 

Cleopatra,  lest  Antony  should  escape  her,  never  lost  sight  of  him,  nor  Quitted 
him  daf  nor  night,  but  was  always  employed  in  divertii^  and  retaining  him  in 
her  chains.  She  played  with  him  at  dice,  hunted  with  him,  and  when  ne  exer- 
cised his  troops,  was  always  present.  Her  sole  attention  was  to  amuse  him 
agreeably,  and  not  leave  him  time  to  conceive  the  least  disgust. 

One  day,  when  he  was  fishing,  and  caught  nothing,  he  was  veir  much  dis- 
pleased on  that  account,  because  the  queen  was  of  the  party ;  and  he  was  un- 
willii^  to  seem  to  want  address  or  good  fortune  in  her  presence.  It  therefore 
same  mto  his  thoughts  to  order  fibhermen  to  dive  secretly  under  water,  and  to 
iasten  some  of  their  laige  fishes  to  his  hook  which  they  haa  taken  before.  That 
order  was  executed  immediately,  and  Antony  drew  up  his  line  several  times 
with  a  laige  fish  attached  to  it.  This  artifice  did  not  escape  the  fair  Eeprptian. 
6he  afiected  great  admiration  and  surprise  at  Antony's  good  fortune  ;  out  told 
her  friends  privately  what  had  happened,  and  invited  them  to  come  the  next 
day,  and  be  spectators  of  a  like  pleasantry.  They  did  hot  fail.  When  they 
had  all  got  into  the  fishing  boats,  and  Antony  had  thrown  his  line,  she  com- 
manded one  of  her  people  to  dive  immediately  into  the  water,  to  prevent  Anto- 
ny's divers,  and  to  make  fast  to  his  hook  one  of  those  large  salt  fish  that  were 
brought  from  the  kingdom  of  Pontus.  When  Antony  perceived  his  line  heavy, 
he  drew  it  up.  It  is  easy  to  imagine  what  a  great  laugh  arose  at  the  sight  ol 
that  salt  fish  ;  and  Cleopatra  said  to  him,  '*  Leave  the  line,  good  general,  to  us, 
the  ki^gs  and  queens  ofPharos  and  Canopus ;  your  business  is  to  fish  for  cities, 
kingdoms,  and  kings." 

While  Antony  amused  hiiaself  in  these  puerile  sports  and  trifling  diversions, 
the  news  he  received  of  Labienus's  conquests,  at  the  head  of  the  Parthian  army, 
awakened  him  from  his  profound  sleep,  and  obliged  him  to  march  against  them. 
But  having  received  advice,  upon  his  route,  of  Fulvia's  death,  he  returned  to 
Rome,  where  he  reconciled  himself  to  ^oung  Cssar,  whose  sister  Octavia  he 
married :  a  woman  of  extraordinary  merit,  who  had  lately  become  a  widow  by 
the  death  of  Marcellus.  It  was  believed  this  marriage  would  make  him  forget 
Cleopatra.  But  having  begun  his  march  against  the  Parthians,  his  passion  Tor 
the  Egyptian,  which  had  something  of  enchantment  in  it,  rekindled  with  more 
violence  than  ever.t 

This  queen,  in  the  midst  of  the  most  violent  passions  and  the  intoxication  of 
pleasures,  retained  always  a  taste  for  polite  learning  and  the  sciences.  In  the 
place  where  stood  the  »mous  library  of  Alexandria,  which  had  been  burned 
some  years  before,  as  we  have  observed,  she  erected  a  new  one,  to  the  augmen- 
tation of  which  Antony  greatly  contributed,  by  presenting  her  the  libraries  of 
Peigamus,  in  which  were  above  two  hundred  thousand  voTumes.|  She  did  not 
collect  books  merely  for  ornament ;  she  made  use  of  them.  There  were  few  bar 
barous  nations  to  whom  she  spoke  by  an  interpreter ;  she  answered  most  of  them 
in  their  own  language  ;  the  Ethiopians,  Troglodytse,  Arabians,  Syrians,  Medes, 
Parthians.  She  also  knew  several  other  languages  ;  whereas  the  kings  who  had 
reigned  before  her  in  Egypt,  had  scarcely  &en  able  to  learn  the  Egyptian,  and 
some  of  them  had  even  ioi^gotten  the  Macedonian,  their  natural  tongue. § 

Cleopatra,  pretending  hecself  the  lawful  wife  of  Antony,  saw  him  many  Oc- 
tavia with  great  emotion,  whom  slie  looked  upon  as  her  rival.  Antony,  to  ap 
pease  her,  was  obliged  to  make  her  magnificent  presents.  He  eave  her  Phoeni- 
cia, the  lower  Syria,  the  isle  of  C}rprus,  with  a  great  part  of  Cilicia.  To  these 
he  added  part  of  Judea  and  Arabia.  These  great  presents,  which  considera- 
bly abridged  the  empire,  very  much  afflicted  the  Romans ;  and  they  were  no 
offended  at  the  excessive  honours  which  he  paid  to  this  foreign  princess. 


•  Plot,  tn  Anton,  p.  92S.  t  A.  M.  S965.    Ant.  J.  C.  39. 
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Tffo  y€art  patsed,  during  which  Antony  made  sereral  Toya^  to  Rome,  anvl 
andertook  some  expeditions  against  the  Parthiaos  and  Armeniana,  in  which  he 
acquired  no  great  nonour. 

ft  was  in  one  of  these  expeditions  that  the  temple  of  Anatis,  a  goddess  much 
celebrated  amone  a  certain  people  of  Armenia,  was  plundered.  Tier  statue  of 
massy  gold  was  broken  in  pieces  by  the  soldiers,  with  which  several  of  them 
were  considerably  enriched.  One  of  them,  a  yeteran,  who  afterwards  settled 
at  Bologna  in  Italy,  had  the  good  fortune  to  receive  Augustus  at  his  house,  and 
to  entertain  hini  at  supper.  "  Is  it  true.''  said  that  prince  at  table,  talkii^  of 
this  story,  '*  that  the  man  who  made  the  nrst  stroke  at  the  statue  of  this  ^odoess 
was  immediately  deprived  of  si^ht,  lost  the  use  of  his  limbs,  and  expired  the 
same  hour?"  "If  it  were,"  replied  the  veteran  with  a  smile,  "  I  should  not 
now  have  the  honour  of  seeing  Augustus  beneath  my  roof,  beiqg  myself  the 
rash  person  who  made  the  first  attack  upon  her,  which  has  since  stood  me  in 
great  stead  ;  for  if  I  have  any  thing,  I  am  entirely  indebted  for  it  to  the  good 
goddess  ;  upon  one  of  whose  legs,  even  now,  my  lord,  you  are  at  supper.  * 

Antony,  believing  he  had  made  every  thii^ secure  in  those  countries,  led  back 
his  troops.  From  his  impatience  to  rejoin  Cleopatra,  he  hastened  his  march  so 
much,  notwithstandir^  the  rigour  of  the  season,  and  the  continual  snows,  that 
he  lost  eight  thousand  men  upon  his  route,  and  marched  into  Phoenicia  with 
very  few  followers.  He  rested  there  in  expectation  of  Cleopatra ;  and  as  she 
was  slow  in  coming,  he  fell  into  anxiety,  ^ief.  and  lan^^uishment,  that  visibly 
preyed  upon  him.  She  at  length  arrived  with  clothes,  and  great  sums  of  money, 
for  his  troops. t 

Octavia  had,  at  the  same  time,  quitted  Rome  to  join  him,  and  was  already 
arrived  at  Athens.  Cleopatra  rightljr  perceived  that  she  came  to  dispute  An- 
tony's heart  with  her.  She  was  afraid  that  with  her  virtue,  wisdom,  and  gra- 
vity of  manners,  if  she  had  time  to  make  use  of  her  modest,  but  lively  andi  in- 
sinuating attractions,  to  win  her  husband,  she  would  gain  an  absolute  power 
oyer  him.  To  avoid  which  darker,  she  affected  to  die  tor  love  of  Antony ;  and, 
with  that  view,  made  herself  lean  and  wan  by  taking  veiy  little  nourishment. 
Whenever  he  entered  her  apartment,  she  looked  upon  him  with  an  air  of  sur- 
prise and  amazement ;  and  when  he  left  her,  seemed  to  languish  with  sorrow 
and  dejection.  She  often  contrived  to  appear  bathed  in  tears,  and  at  the  same 
moment  endeavoured  to  dry  and  conceal  them,  as  if  to  hide  her  weakness  and 
disorder.  Antony,  who  feared  nothing  so  much  as  occasioning  the  least  di^ 
pleasure  to  Cleopatra,  wrote  letters  to  Octavia,  to  order  her  tp  stay  for  him  at 
Athens,  and  to  come  no  farther,  because  he  was  on  the  point  of  undertaking 
some  new  expedition.  He  was,  in  reality,  making  preparations  to  renew  the 
war  against  the  Parthians,  at  the  request  of  the  king  ot  the  Medes,  Who  pro* 
raised  him  powerful  succours. 

That  virtuous  Roman  lady,  dissembling  the  wroi^  he  did  her,  sent  to  him 
to  know  where  it  would  be  ag^eable  to  him  to  have  the  nresents  carried  she 
had  designed  for  him,  since  he  did  not  think  fit  to  let  her  aeliver  them  in  per- 
son. Antony  received  this  second  compliment  no  better  than  the  first ;  and 
Cleopatra,  who  had  prevented  his  seeing  Octavia,  would  not  permit  him  to  re- 
ceive any  thing  from  her.  Octavia  was  obliged  therefore  to  return  to  Rome, 
wiihout  having  produced  any  other  effect  by  her  voya^,  than  that  of  making 
Antony  more  mexcuseable.  This  was  what  Caesar  desired,  in  order  to  have  a 
j  uster  reason  for  breaking  entirely  with  him. 

When  Octavia  came  to  Rome,  Caesar,  professing  a  high  resentment  of  the 
affront  she  had  received,  ordered  her  to  quit  Antony's  house,  and  to  go  to  her 
own.  She  answered,  that  she  would  not  leave  her  husband's  house ;  and  that  if 
lie  had  no  other  reason  for  a  war  with  Antony  than  what  related  to  her,  she  con- 
jured him  to  renounce  her  interests.  She  accordingly  always  continued  there, 
as  if  he  had  been  present,  and  educated  with  great  care  ana  magnificence,  not 
>nly  the  children  he  Lad  by  her,  but  also  those  of  Fulvia.    What  a  contrast  is 

<^    IMll     ■■  ■■'■  ■  I"—  "  II.  I  !>.  I   ^ 
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there  between  Octavia  and  Cleopatra !  In  the  midst  of  resentment  and  affronts 
how  worthy  does  the  one  seem  of  esteem  and  respect,  and  the  other,  with  all 
her  mndeur  and  magnificence,  of  contempt  and  abhorrence ! 

Cleopatra  omitted  no  kind  of  arts  to  retain  Antony  in  her  chains.  Tears, 
caresses,  reproaches,  menaces,  all  were  employed.  By  force  of  presents  slie 
had  gained  all  who  approached  him,  and  in  whom  be  placed  most  confidence 
ThoSe  flatterers  represented  to  him  in  the  strongest  terms,  that  it  was  utterly 
cruel  and  inhuman  to  abandon  Cleopatra  in  the  nioumful  condition  she  then 
was.:  and  that  it  would  be  the  death  of  that  unfortunate  princess,  who  loved  and 
lived  for  him  alone.  They  soflened  and  melted  the  heart  of  Antony  so  effect- 
ually, that,  for  fear  of  occasioning  Cleopatra's  death,  he  returned  immediately 
to  Alexandria,  and  put  off  the  war  with  the  ^edes  to  the  following  spring. 

It  was  with  ^reat  difficulty  then,  that  he  resolved  to  leave  Egypt,  and  remove 
himself  from  his  dear  Cleopatra.  She  agreed  to  attend  him  as  far  as  the  banki 
of  the  Euphrates.* 

AAer  having  made  himself  master  of  Armenia,  as  well  by  treachery  as  force 
of  arms,  he  returned  to  Alexandria,  which  he  entered  in  triumph,  dragging  at 
his  chariot-wheels  the  king  of  Armenia,  laden  with  chains  of  gold,  and  presented 
him  in  that  condition  to  Cleopatra,  wno  was  pleased  to  see  a  captive  king  at 
her  feet.  He  unbent  his  mind  at  leisure,  after  his  great  fatieues,  in  feasts  and 
parties  of  pleasure,  in  which  Cleopatra  and  himself  passed  night  and  day. 
That  vain  Egyptian  woman,  at  one  of  the  banquets,  seeing  Antony  full  of  wine, 
presumed  to  ask  him  to  give  her  the  Roman  empire,  which  he  was  not  ashamed 
to  promise  her.j 

Before  he  set  out  on  a  new  expedition,  Antony,  to  bind  the  queen  to  him  by 
new  obligations,  and  to  give  her  new  proofs  of  his  being  entirely  devoted  to  her, 
resolved  to  solemnize  the  coronation  of  her  and  her  children.  A  throne  of  massy 
gold  was  erected  for  that  purpose  in  the  palace,  the  ascent  to  which  was  by 
several  steps  of  silver.  Antonjr  was  seated  upon  this  throne,  dressed  in  a  pur- 
ple robe  embroidered  with  gold,  and  buttoned  with  diamonds.  On  his  side  he 
wore  a  scimitar,  after  the  Persian  mode,  the  handle  and  sheath  of  which  were 
loaded  with  precious  stones :  he  had  a  diadem  on  his  brows,  and  a  sceptre  of 
gold  in  his  hand :  in  order,  as  he  said,  that  in  that  equipage  he  might  deserve 
to  be  the  husband  of  a  (]^ueen.  Cleopatra  sat  at  his  right  nand,  in  a  shining  robe, 
made  of  the  precious  linen  appropriated  to  the  use  of  the  goddess  Isis,  whose 
name  and  habit  she  had  the  vanity  to  assume.  Upon  the  same  throne,  but  a 
little  lower,  sat  Caesario,  the  son  of  Julius  Caesar  and  Cleopatra,  and  the  two 
other  children,  Alexander  and  Ptolemy,  whom  she  had  by  Antony. 

Every  one  having  taken  the  place  assigned  them,  the  heralds,  by  the  com- 
mand of  Antony,  and  in  the  presence  of  all  the  people,  to  whom  the  gates  of 
the  palace  had  been  thrown  open,  proclaimed  Cleopatra  queen  of  Ep^pt,  Cy- 
prus, Libya,  and  Coelosyria,  in  conjunction  with  her  son  Cssario.  They  after- 
wards proclaimed  the  other  princes  Kings  of  Kings,  and  declared,  that  till  they 
should  possess  a  more  ample  inheritance,  Antony  gave  to  Alexander  the  eldest, 
the  kingdoms  of  Armenia  and  Media,  with  that  of  Parthia,  when  he  should  have 
conquered  it :  and  to  the  youngest,  Ptolemy,  the  kingdoms  of  Syria,  Phoenicia, 
and  Cilicia.  Those  two  young  princes  were  dressed  after  the  mode  of  the 
several  countries  over  which  they  were  to  reign.  After  the  proclamation,  the 
three  princes  rising  from  their  seats  approached  the  throne,  and  putting  one 
knee  to  the  ground,  kissed  the  hands  of  Antony  and  Cleopatra.  They  had  soon 
after  a  train  assigned  them,  proportioned  to  their  new  dignity,  and  each  his  re- 
gimen of  guards,  drawn  out  of  the  principal  families  of  nis  dominions. 

Antony  repaired  early  into  Armenia,  in  order  to  act  against  the  Parthians,  and 
advanced  as  far  as  the  banks  of  the  Araxes ;  but  the  news  of  what  passed  at  Rome 
against  him,  prevented  his  going  on,  and  induced  him  to  abandon  the  Parthian 

*A.  M.  S970.     Ant.  J.  C.  84. 
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ext^^tHm.  He  kiuxiedkfelT  sent  Canidius  with  sixteen  legions  to  the  coast 
ot  ihe  lonion  sea,  and  joinea  (hem  himself  soon  ai\er  at  Ephesus,  to  be  ready 
to  act  in  case  of  an  open  rupture  between  Cssar  and  him ;  which  there  was 
great  reason  to  expect. 

Cleopatra  was  oT  the  party,  which  occasioned  Antony's  ruin.  His  friends  ad- 
vised him  to  send  her  back  to  Alexandria,  till  the  event  of  the  war  should  be 
known,  but  that  aueen  apprehending,  that  by  Octavia's  nned ration  he  might  come 
to  an  accominoaation  with  Cssar,  gained  Canidius,  by  presents  of  money,  to 
speak  in  her  favour  to  Antony,  and  to  represent' to  him,  that  it  was  neither  just 
to  remove  a  princess  from  this  war,  who  contributed  so  much  toward  it  on  her 
side ;  nor  useful  to  himself,  because  her  departure  would  discourage  the  Egypt- 
ians, who  composed  the  greatest  part  of  his  maritime  forces.  Besides,  continued 
those  who  talKed  in  this  manner,  it  did  not  appear,  that  Cleopatra  was  inferior, 
either  in  prudence  or  capacity,  to  any  of  the  princes  or  kings  in  his  array :  she, 
who  had  governed  a  kingdom  so  lon^,  might  have  learned,  in  her  intercourse 
with  Antony,  how  to  conduct  the  most  important  and  difficult  affairs  with  wisdom 
and  address.  Antony  did  not  oppose  these  remonstrances,  which  flattered  at 
once  his  passion  and  vanity. 

From  Ephesus  he  repaired  with  Cleopatra  to  Samos,  where  the  greatest  part 
of  their  troops  had  their  rendezvous,  and  where  tbcy  passed  the  time  in  feasHrfg 
and  pleasure.  The  kings  in  their  train,  exhausted  theinselves  in  making  their 
court  by  extraordinary  expenses,  and  displayed  excessive  luxury  in  their  enter- 
tertainments. 

It  was  probably  in  one  of  these  feasts  the  circumstance  happened  related  by 
Pliny.  Whatever  passion  C||^opatra  professed  for  Antony,  as  ne  perfectly  knew 
her  character  for  dissimulation,  and  that  she  was  capable  of  tbejsiackest  crimes, 
he  apprehended,  I  know  not  upon  what  foundation,  that  she  mig}rt  have  thoughts 
of  poisoning  him ;  for  which  reason  he  never  touched  any  dish  at  these  banc[uets, 
till  it  had  been  tasted.  It  was  impossible  that  the  queen  should  not  perceive  so 
manifest  a  distrust.  She  employed  a  very  extraordinary  method  to  make  him 
sensible  how  ill-founded  his  rears  were ;  and  also,  that  if  she  had  so  bad  an  in 
fention,  all  the  precautions  he  took  would  be  ineffectual.  She  caused  the  ex- 
tremities of  the  flowers  to  be  poisoned,  of  which  the  wreaths  worn  by  Antony 
and  herself  at  table,  accordii^  to  the  custom  of  (he  ancients,  were  composed. 
When  their  heads  besan  to  grow  warm  with  wine,  in  the  height  of  their  gayety, 
Cleopatra  proposed  drinking  of  these  flowers  to  Antony.  He  made  no  hesi- 
tation in  it ;  and  after  having  plucked  off  the  ends  of  his  wreath  with  his  fillers, 
and  thrown  them  into  his  cup  filled  with  wine,  he  was  upon  the  point  of  drink 
ing-it,  when  the  queen  taking  hold  of  his  arm,  said  to  him — "  I  am  the  poisoner, 
against  whom  you  take  such  mighty  precautions.  If  it  were  possible  for  me  to 
live  without  you^  judge  now  whether  1  wanted  either  the  opportunity  or  reason  fcr 
such  an  action."  Having  ordered  a  prisoner  condemned  to  die,  to  be  brought 
thither,  she  made  him  drink  that  liquor;  upon  which  he  died  immediately. 

The  court  went  from  Samos  to  Athens,  where  they  passed  many  days  in  the 
same  excesses.  Cleopatra  spared  no  pains  to  obtain  the  same  marks  of  affec- 
tion and  esteem  which  Octavia  had  received  during  her  residence  in  that  city. 
But  with  all  her  influence,  she  could  extort  from  them  only  forced  civilties,  that 
terminated  in  a  triflii^  deputation,  which  Antony  obliged  the  citizens  to  send  to 
her,  and  of  which  he  himself  would  be  the  chief,  m  quality  of  a  citizen  of  Athens. 

The  new  consuls,  Caius  Socius,  and  Domitius  /Enobarbus,  having  declared 
openly  for  Anton^r,  quitted  Rome,  and  repaired  to  him.  Csesar,  instead  of  seiz. 
ing  thera,  or  causing  them  to  be  pursued,  ordered  it  to  be  given  out,  that  they 
went  to  him  by  his  permission ;  and  declared  publicly,  that  all  persons  who  were 
so  disposed,  had  his  consent  to  retire  whither  they  thought  fit.  By  that  means 
he  remained  master  at  Rome,  and  was  in  a  condition  to  decree  and  act  whatever 
he  tiiought  proper  for  his  own  interest,  or  contrary  to  those  of  Antony.* 
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WImo  Antonj  wit  apnristd  of  this^beasMinbled  all  te  headiof  his  ptity, 
•nd  the  result  of  their  deliberation  was,  that  be  should  declare  wai*  ajgainsc 
Csesar,  and  repudiate  Octavia.  Mc  did  both.  Antony *s  preparations  for  the 
war  were  so  far  advanced,  that  if  he  had  attacked  Csesar  vigorously,  without 
loss  of  time,  the  advantage  must  mevitably  have  been  wholly  on  his  side ;  for 
bis  a4ver8afy  was  ix>t  then  in  a  condition  to  make  bead  against  him,  either  by 
•ea  or  land.  But  voluptuousness  prevailed,  and  the  operations  were  put  off  to 
the  neit  year.  This  was  his  ruin.  Caesar,  by  his  delay  had  time  to  assemble 
all  bis  forces.  • 

The  deputies  sent  by  Antony  to  liorae,  to  declare  his  divorce  from  Octavia, 
had  orders  to  command  her  to  quit  his  house,  with  all  her  children,  and,  in  case 
•f  refusal,  to  turn  her  out  hf  force,  and  leave  no  one  in  it  but  the  son  of  An- 
tony by  Fulvia.  An  indignity  the  more  sensible  to  Octavia,  as  a  rival  was  the 
cause  of  it.  However,  stming  her  resentment,  she  answered  the  deputies  only 
with  tears ;  and  as  unjust  as  the  orders  were,  she  obeyed  them,  and  removed 
with  her  children.  She  even  laboured  to  appease  the  people,  whom  so  unwor* 
thy  an  action  had  incensed  against  him,  ana  did  her  utmost  to  molify  the  rage 
orCiBsar.  She  represented  to  them,  that  it  was  inconsistent  with  the  wisdom 
and  diffnity  of  the  Roman  people,  to  enter  into  such  petty  differences  ;  that  it 
was  only  a  quarrel  between  women,  which  did  not  merit  their  resentment ;  and 
that  she  would  greatlj^  regret,  if  she  were  the  cause  of  a  new  war ;  she,  who  had 
consented  to  her  marriage  with  Antony,  solely  with  the  hope  that  it  would  prove 
a  bond  of  union  between  him  and  Cssar.  Her  remonstrances  had  a  dinerent 
effect  from  her  intentions ;  and  the  people,  charmed  with  tier  virtue,  had  still 
more  compassion  for  her  misfortune,  and  detestatiqp  for  Antony,  than  before. 

But  nothing  enraged  them  to  such  a  degree  as  Antony's  will,  which  he  had 
deposited  in  me  hands  of  the  Vestal  virgins.  This  mystery  was  revealed  by 
Titus  and  Plancus,  persons  of  consular  dignity,  who.  incapable  of  enduring  the 
pride  of  Cleopatra,  and  the  abandoned  voluptuousness  ot  Antony,  had  retired 
to  Caesar.  As  they  had  been  witnesses  of  this  will,  and  knew  the  secret,  they 
declared  it  to  Caesar.  The  Vestals  made  great  difficulty  to  give  up  an  act  con- 
fided to  their  care,  alleging  in  their  excuse  the  faith  of  deposits,  which  they 
were  obliged  to  observe  ;  ana  were  determined  to  be  forced  to  it  only  by  the  au- 
thority of  the  people.  The  will  accordingly  being  brought  into  the  Forum, 
these  three  articles  were  read  in  it :  I.  That  Antony  acknowledged  Caesaro,  the 
lawful  son  of  Julius  Caesar.  II.  That  he  appointed  his  sons  by  Cleopatra  to  be 
his  heirs,  with  the  title  of  King  of  Kings.  III.  That  he  decreed,  in  case  he 
should  die  at  Rome,  that  his  Ix^ly,  after  having  been  carried  in  pomp  through 
the  city,  should  be  laid  the  same  evening  on  a  bed  of  state,  in  order  to  its  be- 
iqgsent  to  Cleopatra,  to  whom  he  left  the  care  of  his  funeral  interment. 

There  are  some  authors,  however,  who  believe  this  will  to  be  a  contrivance 
of  Caesar's,  to  render  Antony  more  odious  to  the  people.  And  indeed,  what 
appearance  was  there,  that  Antony,  who  well  knew  to  what  a  degree  the  Ro- 
man people  were  jealous  of  their  rights  and  customs,  should  confide  to  them 
the  execution  of  a  testament,  which  violated  them  with  so  much  contempt  ? 

When  Caesar. had  an  army  and  fleet  ready,  which  seemed  strong  enough  to 
make  head  against  his  enemy,  he  also  declared  war  on  his  side.  But  in  the 
decree  gpranted  by  the  people  for  that  purpose, he  caused  it  to  be  expressed,  thai 
it  was  against  Cleopatra.  It  was  from  a  refinement  of  policy  he  acted  in  that 
manner,  and  did  not  insert  Antony's  name- in  the  declaration  of  war,  though 
actually  intended  against  him  :  for,  besides  throwing  the  blame  upon  Antony, 
by  maKiqg  him  the  aggressor  in  a  war  against  his  country,  he  artfully  managed 
those  who  were  still  attached  to  him,  whose  number  and  credit  might  have 
proved  formidable,  and  whom  he  would  have  been  under  the  necessity  of  de- 
claring enemies  to  the  commonwealth,  if  Antony  had  been  expressly  named  in 
the  decree. 

Antony  returned  from  AL*.AeDs  to  Samos,  where  the  whole  fleet  was  assembled  _ 
•^d  of  five  h^EodsfJ  ships  of  war  of  extraordinaiy  size  and  structure 


mrrosT  or  mtit/  .^^^ 

htn'mg  ievifftl  dcvfa^cfne  above  another,  with  tdwan  upoo  thia  bead  attdalara, 
of  a  prodi»ous  height ;  so  that  those  superb  vessels  might  have  been  taken  for 
floating  islands.  Such  eieat  crews  were  necessaiy  for  completely  manning  those 
heavy  machines,  that  Antony,  not  being  able  to  find  mariiieis  enough,  bad  been 
obliged  to  take  husbandmen,  artificers,  muleteers,  and  all  sorts  of  pec^le,  void 
of  experience,  and  fitter  to  give  trouble  than  do  service. 

On  board  the  fleet  were  two  hundred  thousand  foot,  and  twelve  thousand 
horse.  The  kings  of  I^ibya,  Cappadocia,  Paphlagonia,  Uomagena,  and  Thrade, 
were  there  in  person :  and  those  of  Pontus,  Judea,  Lycaonia,  Galatia,  and  Me- 
dia, had  sent  their  troops.  A  more  splendid  and  pompous  sight  could  not  be 
seen  than  this  fleet,  when  it  put  to  sea,  and  had  unfurled  its  sails.  But  nothii^ 
e<^ualled  the  magnificence  ot  Cleopatra's  galley,  which  glittered  with  gold ;  the 
sails  were  of  purple ;  flags  and  streamers  floatea  in  the  wind ;  while  trumpets,  and 
other  instruments  of  martial  music,  made  the  heavens  resound  with  airs  ot  joy  and 
triumph.  Antony  followed  her  closely  in  a  galley  almost  as  splendid.  That 
queen,  drunk  with  her  fortune  and  grandeur,  and  irai)eUed  by  her  unbridled 
ambition,  vainly  threatened  the  Capitpl  with  approaching  ruin,  and  prepared, 
with  her  infamous  troop  of  eunuchs,  utterly  to  subvert  the  Roman  empire.* 

On  the  other  side,  Jess  pomp  and  splenaour  was  seen,  but  more  utility.  Cae- 
sar had  only  two  hundred  and  fiAy  ships,  and  eighty  thousand  foot,  with  as  many 
horse  as  Antony.  But  all  his  troops  were  chosen  men,  and  on  board  his  fleet 
were  none  but  experienced  seamen.  His  vessels  were  not  so  laige  as  Antony's, 
but  they  were  much  lighter  and  fitter  fw  service. 

Cesar's  rendezvous  was  at  Brundusium,  and  Antony  advanced  to  Corcynu 
But  the  season  of  the  year  was  over,  and  bad  weather  came  on  ;  so  that  tne^ 
were  both  obliged  to  retire,  and  put  their  troops  into  winter-quarters,  and  their 
fleets  into  good  ports,  till  spring  arrived.  ^ 

Antony  and  Uaesar,  as  soon  as  the  season  would  admit,  commenced  the  war^ 
both  by  sea  and  land.  The  two  fleets  entered  the  Ambracian  gulf  in  Epirus* 
Antony's  bravest  and  most  experienced  officers  advised  him  not  to  hazard  a 
battle  by  sea,  huiio  send  back  Cleopatra  into  Egypt,  and  make  all  possible 
haste  into  Thrace  or  Macedonia,  in  order  to  fight  there  by  land ;  because  his 
army,  composed  of  choice  troops,  and  much  superior  in  number  to  Caesar's, 
fceemed  to  promise  him  the  victoiy ;  whereas  a  deet  so  ill  manned  as  bis^  how- 
ever numerous  it  might  be,  was  by  no  means  to  be  relied  on.  But  it  was  long 
since  Antony  had  not  been  susceptible  <^  good  advice,  and  had  acted  only  to 
please  Cleopatra.  That  proud  pnncess,  who  judged  thin^  solely  from  appear* 
ances,  believed  her  fleet  invincible-^  and  that  Cesar's  ships  could  not  approach 
it  without  beii^  dashed  to  pieces.  Besides,  she  perceived  aright,  that  in  case 
of  misfortune,  it  would  be  easier  for  her  to  escape  in  her  ships  than  by  land*. 
Her  opinion  therefore  prevailed  against  the  advice  of  all  the  generals.f 

The  battle  was  fought  upon  the  second  of  September,!  at  the  mouth  of  the 

Stlf  of  Ambracia,  near  the  city  of  Actium,  in  sight  of  both  the  lan^^ armies; 
e  one.  drawn  up  in  order  of  oattle  upon  the  north,  and  the  other  upon  the 
south  Of  that  strait,  expecting  the  event.    It  was  doubtful  for  some  time,  and 


•Botn  Capiiolio 


R«;ioa  demeote*  rtiioas. 

Fonus  et  imperio  parabat* 
Contatninato  dam  grege  turpiatn 
Morbo  Tirorom  ;  quidlibet  impotent 
Sperare,  fortuoaqoc  diilci 

Ebria Hor.  Od.  S7. 1.  L 

While  dniok  with  forUiDe^s  beady  wine, 

FUi'dwitib  rast  hope,  though  impotent  io  armg. 
The  haughty  queen  conceives  the  wild  desii^n. 
So  much  her  vnin  ambition  charms. 
With  her  polloted  band  of  supple  slaves. 
Bar  silken  eunuchs,  and  her  Pbarian  knarei, 
Tte  Capitol  in  dust  to  level  low, 

And  give  Roate'i  empire  and  the  world,  a  last  and  fatal  btow . 
A.  K.  S97a.    Ant.  J  C.  91.  t  The  fourth  before  the  nones  of  Septomb^ 


^im  flvxasT  or  sGim*. 

tSNBed  tt  onidi  fai  favour  of  Antoojr  bs  Cttsar,  fill  lie  retreat  of  Cl^ypalia* 
That  quMn,  frightened  with  (he  noise  of  the  battle,  in  which  eveiy  tbin^  was 
terrible  to  a  woman,  took  to  flight,  when  she  was  in  no  danger,  drawing  aAer  her 
Che  whole  Efjpihn  squadron,  that  consisted  of  sixty  ships  of  the  line,  and  sailed 
with  them  for  the  coast  of  Peloponnesus.  Antony,  who  saw  her  ^y,  forgetting 
eveiy  thing,  foigetting  even  himself,  followed  her  precipitately,  and  yielded  a 
Tictdry  to  Uiesar  which  till  then  had  been  rery  bravely  contested.  It,  however, 
cost  tne  victor  extremely  dear :  for  Antony's  ships  foi^ht  so  well  after  hia  de- 
parture, that  though  the  battle  began  before  noon,  it  was  not  over  when  night 
came  on  ;  so  that  Cesar's  troops  were  obliged  to  pass  it  on  board  their  ships. 

The  next  day,  Cesar,  seeir^  the  victory  complete,  detached  a  squadron  in 
pursuit  of  Antony  and  Cleopatra.  But  that  squadron,  despairing  of  overcoming 
up  with  them,  because  so  far  behind,  soon  returned  to  jom  the  rest  of  the  fleet. 
Antony  having  entered  the  admiral's  galley,  in  which  Cleopatra  was,  went  and 
sat  down  at  the  head  of  it ;  where,  leaning  his  elbows  on  bis  knees,  and  sup- 
porting his  head  with  his  hands,  he  remained  like  a  man  overwhelmed  with 
shame  and  rage ;  reflecting  with  profound  melancholy  upon  his  ill  conduct;  and 
the  misfortunes  she  had  brought  upon  him.  Ue  remained  in  that  posture,  and 
buried  in  thought,  during  the  three  days  they  were  going  to  Tienarus,*  with 
out  seeing  or  speaking  to  Cleopatra.  At  the  end  of  that  time,  they  saw  each 
other  agam,  and  livea  together  as  usual. 

The  land  army  still  remained  entire,  and  consisted  of  eighteen  legions,  and 
tfjrenty-two  thousand  horse,  under  the  command  of  Canidius,  Antony  s  lieuten- 
ant general,  and  might  have  made  a  stand,  and  given  Caesar  much  difficulty ; 
but  seeing  themselves  abandoned  by  their  generals,  they  surrendered  to  C^- 
sar,  who  received  them  with  open  arms. 

From  Taenanis,  Cleopatra  took  the  route  to  Alexandria,  and  Antony  that  to 
Libya,  where  he  had  lef^  a  considerable  army,  to  guard  the  frontiers  of  that 
country.  Upon  his  landing,  he  was  informed  that  Scarpus,  who  commanded  this 
army,  had  aeclared  for  C^ar.  He  was  so  struck  witn  this  news,  which  he  had 
no  reason  to  expect,  that  he  would  have  killed  himself,  and  was  with  difficulty 
prevented  from  it  by  his  friends.  He  therefore  had  no  other  choice  to  make, 
than  to  follow  Cleopatra  to  Alexandria,  where  she  had  arrived. 

When  she  approached  that  port,  she  was  afraid,  that  if  her  misfortune  were 
made  known,  she  should  be  refused  entrance.  She  therefore  caused  her  ships  to 
be  crowned,  as  if  she  had  returned  victorious,  and  no  sooner  landed,  than  she 
caused  all  the  great  lords  of  her  kingdom,  whom  she  suspected,  to  be  put  to 
death,  lest  they  should  excite  seditions  against  her  when  they  were  informed 
of  her  defeat.    Antony  found  her  in  the  midst  of  these  bloody  executions. 

Soon  after,  she  formed  another  very  extraordinary  design.  To  a  void  falling 
into  Cssar's  hands,  who,  she  foresaw,  would  follow  her  into  Egypt,  she  designed 
to  have  her  ships  in  the  Mediterranean  carried  into  the  Red  Sea,  over  the  isth* 
mus  between  them,  which  is  no  more  than  thirty  leagues  broad,  and  afterwards, 
to  put  all  her  treasures  on  board  those  ships  and  the  others  which  she  had  in 
that  sea.  But  the  Arabians  who  inhabited  that  coast,  having  burned  all  the  ships 
she  had  there,  she  was  obliged  to  abandon  her  design.f 

Changing  therefore  her  resolution,  she  thought  only  of  gaining  Caesar,  whom 
she  looked  upon  as  her  conqueror,  and  to  make  him  a  sacrifice  of  Antony,  whose 
misfortunes  had  rendered  him  indifferent  to  her.  Such  w^s  the  disposition  of 
Cleopatra.  Though  she  loved  even  to  madness,  she  had  still  more  ambition  than 
love ;  and  the  crown  being  dearer  to  her  tlian  her  husband,  she  entertained 
thoughts  of  preserving  it  at  the  price  of  Antony's  life.  But  concealing  her  sen- 
timents from  him,  she  persuaded  him  to  send  ambassadors  to  Caesar,  to  nego- 
tiate a  treaty  of  peace  with  him.  She  joined  her  ambassadors  with  his,  but 
g^ve  them  instructions  to  treat  separately  for  herself.  Caesar  would  not  so  much 
as  see  Antony's  ambassadors.    He  dismissed  Cleopatra's  with  a  favourable  an- 
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9wer.    He  passioDatelj^  desired  to  make  sore  of  her  person  and  tueasuies ;  her 

Serson  to  adorn  his  tnumph ;  her  treasures,  to  enable  htm  to  discharge  the 
ebts  he  had  contracted  on  account  of  this  war.    He  therefore  e;ave  her  reason 
.to  conceive  great  hopes,  in  case  she  would  sacrifice  Antony  to  him. 

The  latter,  after  his  return  fron)  Libya,  had  retired  into  a  country  house,  which 
he  had  caused  to  be  built  expressly  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile,  m  order  to  en- 
joy the  conversation  of  twoof  nis  friends,  who  had  followed  him  thither.-  In  this 
retirement  it  might  have  been  expected  that  he  would  hear  with  pleasure  the 
discourses  of  those  wise  philosophers.  But,  as  they  could  not  banish  from  his 
heart  his  love  for  Ckopatra,  the  sole  cause  of  all  bis  misfortunes,  that  passion 
which  they  had  only  suspended,  soon  resumed  its  former  en)pire.  He  returned 
to  Alexandria,  abandoned  himself  again  to  the  charms  and  caresses  of  Cleopa 
tra,  and,  with  design  to  please  her,  sent  deputies  again  to  Caesar,  to  demand 
life  of  him,  upon  the  shameful  conditions  of  passing  it  at  Athens  as  a  private 
person,  provided  Caesar  would  assure  Egypt  to  Cleopatra  and  her  children. 

The  second  deputation  not  having  met  with  a  more  favourable  reception  than 
the  former,  Antony  endeavoured  to  extinguish  in  himself  the  sense  of  his  pre- 
sent misfortunes,  and  the  apprehension  of  those  that  threatened  him,  by  aban- 
donmg  himself  immoderately  to  feasting  and  voluptuousness.  Cleopatra  and 
lie  regaled  one  another  alternately,  and  strove  with  emulation  to  exceed  each 
other  in  the  incredible  mag^nificence  of  their  banquets. 

The  queen,  however,  who  foresaw  what  might  happen,  collected  all  sorts  of 
poisons,  and  to  try  which  of  them  occasioned  death  with  the 'least  pain,  she 
made  the  experiment  of  their  virtues  and  strength  upon  criminals  in  the  pn 
sons  condemned  to  die.  Having  observed  that  the  strongest  poisons  caused  death 
the  soonest,  but  with  greatest  torment,  and  that  those  which  were  gentle,  brought 
on  an  easy  but  slow  death;  she  tried  the  biting  of  venomous  creatures,  and 
caused  various  kinds  of  serpents  to  be  applied  to  dilferent  persons.  She  made 
these  experiments  every  day,  ind  discovered  at  length,  that  the  aspic  was  the 
only  one  that  caused  neither  torture  nor  convulsions ;  and  which,  throwing  the 
person  into  an  immediate  heaviness  and  stupefaction,  attended  with  a  slight 
sweating  upon  the  face,  and  a  numbness  of  all  the  organs  of  sense,  gently  ex- 
tinguished life,  so  that  those  in  that  condition  were  angry  when  any  one  awakened 
them,  or  endeavoured  to  make  them  rise,  like  people  exceedingly  sleepy.  Tnis 
was  the  poison  she  fixed  upon. 

To  dispel  Antony's  suspicions  and  subjects  of  complaint,  she  applied  herseU 
with  more  than  orainaiy  solicitude  in  caressing  him.  Though  she  celebrated 
her  own  birthday  with  little  solemnity,  and, suitably  to  her  present  condition^ 
she  kept  that  oi  Antony  with  a  splendour  and  magnificence  above  what  she 
had  ever  displayed  before  ;  so  that  many  of  the  guests  who  came  t6  that  feast 
poor,  went  away  rich. 

Cffisar,  knowii^  how  important  it  was  to  him  not  to  leave  the  victory  imper 
feet,  marched  in  the  beginning  of  the  spring  into  Syria,  and  from  thence  sa* 
down  before  Pelusium,  He  sent  to  summon  the  governor  to  open  the  ^ates  to 
him  ;  and  Seleucus,  who  commanded  there  for  Cleopatra,  having  received  se 
cret  orders  upon  that  head,  surrendered  the  place  without  waiting  a  siege. 
The  rumour  of  this  treason  spread  in  the  citjr.  Cleopatra,  to  clearTierseirol 
the  accusation,  put  the  wife  and  children  of  Seleucus  into  Antony's  hands,  in 
order  that  he  might  revenge  his  treacheir  by  putting  them  to  death.  What  a 
monster  was  this  princess  (  The  most  odious  of  vices  were  united  in  her  per- 
son :  professed  immodesty,  breach  of  faith,  Injustice,  cruelty,  and  what  crowa<» 
all  tne  rest,  the  false  outside  of  a  deceitful  amity,  which  covers  a  design  forraea 
to  deliver  up  to  his  enemy  the  person  whom  she  loads  withthe  most  tender  ca- 
resses, and  with  marks  of  the  warmest  and  most  sincere  attachment.  Such  are 
the  effects  of  ambition,  which  was  her  predominant  vice. 

Adjoining  to  the  temple  of  Isis,  she  had  caused  tombs  and  halls  to  be  erected^ 
distinguished  as  well  ror  their  beauty  and  magnificence,  as  their  loftiness  " 
txient    Thither  she  ordered  her  most  precious  moveables  to  be  parried ; 
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sDTer,  Jeweb,  ebony,  Ivoiy,  and  a  laige  quantity  of  perfbmes  and  aromatic 
wood ;  as  if  she  intended  to  raise  a  funeral  pile,  upon  wnich  she  would  consume 
herself  with  her  treasures.  Crsar,  alarmed  for  the  latter,  and  apprehending 
that  her  despair  would  induce  her  to  burn  them,  despatched  every  day  somm 
person  to  her  to  ^ive  her  great  hopes  of  the  most  kind  and  generous  treatment 
out  at  .the  same  time,  advanced  toward  the  cihr  by  great  marches. 

Upon  arr  ving  there,  he  encamped  near  the  Hipp(xlrome.  He  was  in  hope: 
of  soon  making  himself  master  of  the  city,  by  means  of  the  intelligence  he  hek 
with  Cleopatra,  upon  which  be  relied  no  less  than  upon  his  army. 

Antony  was  ignorant  of  the  intrigues  of  that  princess,  and1}eing  unwillingtobe- 
ieve  what  was  told  him  of  them,  he  prepared  for  a  good  defence.    He  made 

vigorous  sally ;  and  aAer  having  severely  handled  the  besiegers,  and  warmly 
puisued,  to  the  veij  gates  of  their  cam|>,  a  detachment  of  none,  which  had 
Seen  sent  against  him,  he  returned  victorious  into  the  ci^^.  This  was  the  last 
effort  of  his  expiring  valour  ;  for  after  this  exploit,  his  fortitude  and  sense  of 
glory  abandoned  him,  or  were  never  after  of  any  service  to  hini.  Instead  of 
making  use  of  this  advantage,  and  of  applying  himself  seriously  to  his  defence, 
by  observing  the  motions  of  Cleopatra,  who  betrayed  him,  he  eame,  completely 
armed  as  he  was,  to  throw  himself  at  her  feet,  and  to  kiss  her  hands.  The 
whole  palace  of  Alexandria  immediately  resounded  with  acclamations,  as  if  the 
siege  oad  been  raised ;  and  Cleopatra,  who  bad  no  thoughts  but  of  amusing 
Antony,  ordered  a  magnificent  feast  to  be  prepared,  at  which  they  passed  the 
rest  of  the  day  and  part  of  the  night  t(^etncr. 

Early  on  the  morrow,  Antony  resolved  to  attack  Caesar  by  sea  and  land.  He 
drew  up  his^  land- army  upon  some  eminences  in  the  cit^,  and  from  thence  kept 
his  galleys  in  view ;  which  were  going  out  of  the  port,  in  order  to  charge  those 
of  Cflesar.  He  waited  without  making  any  motion,  to  see  the  success  of  that 
attack ;  but  was  much  astonished  when  he  saw  Cleopatra*s  admiral  strike  his 
flag,  when  he  came  in  view  of  Caesar's,  and  surrendered  his  whole  fleet  to  him. 

This  treason  opened  Antony's,  eyes,  and  made  him  give  credit  to  what  his 
friends  had  told  him  of  the  queen's  perfidy.  In  this  extremity,  he  was  for  sig- 
nalizing himself  by  an  extraordinary  act  of  valour,  capable,  in  his  sense,  of  do- 
ing him  abundance  of  honour.  He  sent  to  challenge  Caesar  to  single  combat. 
Caesar  made  answer,  that  if  Antony  was  weary  of  life,  there  were  other  ways 
to  die  besides  that.  Aptony  seeing  himself  ridiculed  by  Caesar,  and  betrayed 
by  Cleopatra,  returned  into  the  city,  and  was  a  moment  after  abandoned  by  all 
his  cavalry.  Seized  with  rage  and  despair,  be  then  flew  to  the  palace,  with 
de^gn  to  avenge  himself  upon  Cleopatra,  but  did  not  find  her  there. 

That  artful  princess,  who  had  foreseen  what  happened,  to  escape-the  rage  of 
Antony,  had  retired  into  the  quarter  where  stood  the  tombs  of^the  kings  of 
Egypt,  which  was  fortified  with  good  walls,  and  the  gates  of  which  she  had  or- 
dered to  be  closed.  She  causea  Antony  to  be  told,  that  preferring  an  honoura- 
ble death  to  a  shameful  captivity,  she  had  killed  herself  in  the  midst  of  her  an- 
cestor's tombs,  where  she  had  also  chosen  her  own  sepulchre.  Antony,  too  cre- 
dulous, did  not  give  himself  time  to  examine  a  piece  of  news  which  he  ought 
to  have  suspected,  after  all  Cleopatra's  other  infidelities ;  and  struck  with  the 
idea  of  her  death,  passed  immediately  from  excess  of  rage  to  the  most  violent 
transports  of  grief,  and  thought  only  of  following  her  into  the  grave. 

Having  taken  this  furious  resolution,  he  shut  himself  up  in  his  apartment  with 
a  slave,  and  having  caused  bis  armour  to  be  taken  off,  he  commanded  him  to 
plunge  his  dagger  into  his  breast ;  but  the  slave,  full  of  affection,  respect  and 
fidelity  for  bis  master,  stabbed  himself  with  it,  and  fell  dead  at  his  feet.  Antony, 
lookirk  upon  this  action  as  an  example  for  him  to  follow,  thrust  his  sword  into 
his  body, and  fell  upon  the  floor  in  a  tcirent  of  his  blood,  which  he  mingled  with 
that  of  nis  slave..  At  that  moment  an  officer  of  the  queen's  guards  came  to  let  him 
i-^ow  that5he  was  alive.  He  no  sooner  heard  the  name  of  Cleopatra  pronounced 
he  opened  his  dying  eyes,  and  being  informed  that  she  was  not  dead,  he 
^d  htt  wound  tohemessed,  and  aterwardt  Caused  httrtself  tobe  ^vrmd  to 
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(he  {oti  where  she  had  caused  hersel  f  to  he  shut  up.  Cleopatra  would  not  per- 
mit the  gates  to  be  opened  to  give  him  entrance,  for  fear  of  some  surprise ;  hut 
she  appeared  at  a  high  window,  from  whence  she  threw  down  chains  and  cords. 
Antony  was  made  fast  to  these,  and  Cleopatra,  assisted  by  two  women,  who 
were  the  only  persons  she  had  brought  with  her  into  the  tomb,  drew  him  up. 
Never  was  there  a  more  moving  sight.  Antony,  all  bathed  in  his  blood,  with 
death  depicted  in  his  face,  was  drawn  up,  turmi^  his  dying  eyes,  and  extend- 
ing his  feeble  hands  toward  Cleopatra,  as  if  to  conjure  her  to  receive  bis  last 
breath ;  while  she,  with  her  features  distorted,  and  her  arms  strained,  pulled 
the  cords  with  her  whole  strength ;  the  people  below,  who  could  give  no  further 
aid,  encouraging  her  with  their  cries. 

When  she  had  drawn  him  up  to  her,  and  had  laid  him  on  a  bed,  she  tore 
off  her  clothes,  beat  her  breast  violently,  and,  after  wiping  the  blood  from  hift 
wound,  with  her  face  close  to  his,  she  called  him  her  pnnce,  her  lord,  her  dear- 
est spouse.  While  she  made  these  mournful  exclamaticns,  she  cutoff  Antony's 
hair,  according  to  the  superstition  of  the  pagans,  who  lelieved  that  a  reliet  to 
those  who  died  a  violent  death. 

Antony,  recovering  his  senses,  and  seeing  Cleopatra's  affliction,  said  to  her, 
to  comfort  her,  that  he  thought  himself  happy,  as  he  died  in  her  arms ;  and  that, 
as  to  his  defeat,  he  was  not  ashamed  of  it,  it  beine  no  disgrace  for  a  Roman  to 
be  overcome  by  Remans.  He  afterwards  advisedher  to  save  her  life  and  king- 
dom, provided  she  could  do  so  with  honour ;  to  be  upon  her  guard  against  the 
trkitors  of  her  own  court,  as  well  as  the  Romans  in  Ussar's  train,  and  to  trust 
only  Proculeius.    He  expired  with  these  words. 

The  same  moment  Proculeius  arrived  from  Caesar,  who  could  not  refrain  from 
tears  at  the  sad  relation  of  what  had  passed,  and  at  the  sight  of  the  sword  still 
reeking  with  Antony's  blood,  which  was  presented  to  him.  He  had  particular 
orders  to  get  Cleopatra  into  his  hands,  and  to  take  her  alive  if  possible.  That 
princess  refused  to  surrender  herself  to  him.  She  had,  however,  a  conversa 
tion  with  him,  without  letting  him  enter  the  tomb.  He  only  came  close  to  the 
gates,  which  were  well  fastened,  but  gave  passage  for  the  voice  through  cre- 
vices. They  talked  a  considerable  time  together ;  during  which  she  continu- 
ally asked  the  kingdom  for  her  children ;  while  he  exhorted  her  to  hope  the 
best,  and  pressed  her  to  confide  all  her  interest  to  Caesar. 

After  having  considered  the  place  well,  he  went  to  make  his  report  to  Cae- 
sar, who  immediately  sent  Gallus  to  speak  a^ain  with  her.  Gallus  went  to  the 
gates,  as  Proculeius  had  done,  and  spoke  like  him,  through  the  crevices,  pro- 
tracting ^he  conversation  on  purpose.  In  the  mean  while,  Proculeius  brought 
a  ladder  to  the  wall,  entered  the  tomb  by  the  same  window  tljh)ugh  which  she 
and  her  women  had  drawn  up  Antony,  and,  followed  by  two  officers  who  were 
with  him,  went  down  to  the  gate  where  she  was  speaking  to  Gallus.  One  of 
the  two  women  who  were  shut  up  with  her,  seeing  him  come,  cried  out,  quite 
out  of  her  senses  with  fear  aud  surprise,  "  O,  unfortunate  Cleopatra,  you  are 
taken !"  Cleopatra  turned  her  head,  saw  Proculeius,  and  would  have  stabbed 
herself  with  a  dagger,  which  she  always  carried  at  her  girdle  ;  but  Proculeius 
ran  quickly  to  her,  took  her  in  his  arms,  and  said  to  her,  "  You  wrong  your- 
self and  Caesar  too,  in  depriving  him  of  so  grateful  an  occasion  of  showing  his 
gcx)dness  and  clemency.  At  the  same  time  he  forced  the  da^er  out  of  her 
hands,  and  shook  her  robes,  lest  she  should  have  concealed  poison  in  them 

Caesar  sent  one  of  his  freedmen,  named  Epaphroditus,  wim  orders  to  guard 
her  carefully,  to  prevent  her  making  any  attempt  on  herself,  and  to  behave  to 
her,  at  the  same  time,  with  all  the  regard  and  complacency  she  could  desire 
he  likewise  instructed  Proculeius  to  ask  the  queen  what  she  desired  of  him. 

Caesar  afterwards  prepared  to  enter  Alexandria,  the  conquest  of  which  there 
werQ  no  longer  any  to  dispute  with  him.  He  found  the  ffates  of  it  open,  and  all 
the  inhabitants  m  extreme  consternation,  not  knowing  what  they  had  to  hope  or 
fear.  He  entered  the  city,  conversiog  with  the  p&iloaopber  Ariaeus,  upon  whom 
he  leaned  #ith  an  aH'  of  timili^iflty,  to  s^mf^  fmAcly  Oie  iegard  Ik  Ink* 
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nim.  Havinff  arrived  at  die  palace,  he  ascended  a  tribima],  which  he  ordered 
to  be  erected  there ;  and  seeing  the  whole  people  prostrate  upon  the  ground,  he 
commanded  them  to  rise.  He  then  told  them,  that  he  pardoned  them,  for  three 
reasons ;  the  urst  upon  the  account  of  Alexander  their  founder ;  the  second,  fo: 
the  beauty  of  their  city ;  the  third,  for  the  sake  of  Ari£us,onc  of  their  citizeiH 
whose  merit  and  knowledge  he  esteemed. 

ProcMleius,  in  the  mean  time,  acquitted  himself  of  his  commission  totbe  queer 
who  at  first  asked  nothing  of  Ctesar,  but  his  permission  to  bury  Antony,  which 
was  granted  without  difficulty.  She  spared  lo  cost  to  render  his  interment  mag- 
nificent, according  to  the  custom  of  Egypt.  She  caused  his  bod^  to  be  em- 
balmed with  the  most  exquisite  perfumes  of  the  east,  and  placed  it  among  the 
tombs  of  the  kings  of  Egypt. 

Caesar  did  not  think  proper  to  see  Cleopatitt  in  the  first  days  of  her  mouru 
ing ;  but  when  he  believed  he  might  do  it  with  decency,  he  was  introduced  intc 
her  chamber,  af^er  having  asked  her  permission, being  desirous  to  conceal  his 
designs  under  the  regard  he  professed  for  her.  She  was  laid  upon  a  little  bed, 
in  a  very  simple  and  neglected  manner.  When  he  entered  her  chamber,  though 
she  had  nothing  on  but  a  single  tunic,  she  rose  immediately,  and  went  to  throw 
herself  at  his  feet,  horribly  disfi^uredj  her  hair  loo«e  and  disordered,  her  visage 
wild  and  haggard,  her  voice  faultering,  her  eyes  almost  dissolved  by  excessive 
weeping,  and  ner  bosom  covered  with  wounds  and  bruises.  That  natural  grace 
and  lofty  mien,  which  she  derived  from  her  beauty,  were,  however,  not  \vholly 
extinct ;  and  notwithstanding  the  deplorable  condition  to  which  she  was  reduced, 
even  through  the  depth  of  grief  and  dejection,  as  from  a  dark  cloud,  shot  forth 
grackS,auda  kind  ol  radiance,  which  brightened  in  her  looks,  and  in  every  mo- 
tion of  her  countenance.  Though  she  was  almost  dying,  she  did  not  despair 
of  inspiring  that  young  victor  with  love,  as  she  had  formerly  done  Caesar  and 
Antony. 

The  chamber  where  she  received  him  was  full  of  the  portraits  of  Julius  Caesar. 
"  My  lord,"  said  she  to  him,  pointing  to  those  pictures,  '*  behold  those  images 
of  him  who  adopted  you  his  successor  in  the  Roman  empire,  and  to  whom  I 
was  obliged  for  my  crown.'*  Then  taking  letters  out  of  her  bosom,  which  she 
had  concealed  in  it ;  "  see  also,"  said  she,  kissing  them,  "  the  dear  testimonies 
of  his  love."  She  afterwards  read  some  of  the  most  tender  of  them,  comment- 
ing upon  them,  at  proper  intervals,  with  moving  acclamations,  and  passionate 
glances ;  but  she  employed  these  arts  with  no  success  ;  for  whether  her  charms 
had  no  longer  the  power  they  had  in  her  youth,  or  that  ambition  was  Caesar's 
ruling  passion,  he  did  not  seem  affected  with  either  her  person  or  conversation  , 
contenting  himself  with  exhorting  her  to  take  courage,  and  with  assuring  her  of 
his  good  intentions.  She  was  far  from  not  discerning  that  coldness,  from  which 
she  conceited  no  good  augury  ;  but  dissembling  her  concern,  and  changing  the 
discourse,  she  thanked  him  for  the  compliments  Proculeius  had  made  her  in  his 
name,  and  which  he  had  thought  fit  to  repeat  in  person.  She  added,  that  in 
return  she  would  deliver  to  him  all  the  treasures  ot  the  kings  of  Egypt.  And 
in  fact  she  put  an  inventory  into  his  hands  of  all  her  moveables,  jewels  and  re- 
venues. And  as  Seleucus,  one  of  hex  treasurers,  who  was  present,  reproached 
her  with  not  declaring  the  whole,  and  with  having  concealed  part  of  her  most 
valuable  effects ;  incensed  at  so  great  an  insult,  she  rose  up,  ran  to  him,  and  gave 
him  several  blows  on  the  face.  Then  turning  toward  Cajsar,  **  Is  it  not  a  hor- 
rible thing,"  said  she  to  him,  **  that  when  you  have  not  disdained  to  visit  mo, 
and  have  thought  fit  to  console  me  in  the  sad  condition  I  now  am  in,  my  own 
domestics  should  accuse  me  before  you,  of  retaining  some  women's  jewels, 
not  to  adorn  a  miserable  person  as  I  am,  but  for  a  present  to  your  sister  Octa- 
via,  and  your  wife  Livia  ;  that  their  protection  may  induce  you  to  afford  a  niore 
favourable  treatment  to  an  unfortunate  princess  ?' 

Caesar  was  exceedingly  pleased  to  hear  her  talk  in  that  manner,  not  dou^^ting 
but  the  love  of  life  inspired  hfer  with  such  language.  He  told  her,  she  migiil 
dispose  as  she  pleased  of  the  jewels  she  had  reserved.^  and  after  having  assured 
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Mr  that  be  woald  treat  ber  with  more  eenerosHy  tsnd  magiufioenee  than  the 

could  iroag\/ie.  he  mthdrew,  imagining  that  he  had  deceived  her,  but  was  de* 
ceived  himself. 

Not  doubting  that  Cssar  intended  to  make  her  serve  as  an  ornament  to  bis 
Iriumph,  she  had  no  other  thoughts  than  to  avoid  that  shame  by  djring.  She 
well  knew  that  she  was  observed  by  the  guards  who  bad  been  assigned  her, 
and,  under  pretence  of  doing  her  honour,  followed  her  evei^  where;  and  be- 
sides, that  her  time  was  short,  Cesar's  departure  approaching.  The  better, 
therefore,  to  amu'se  him,  she  sent  to  desire  that  she  might  go  to  pay  her  last  duty 
at  the  tomb  of  Antony,  and  take  her  leave  of  him.  Cesar  having  granted  her 
that  permission,  she  went  thither  accordingly  to  bathe  that  tomb  with  her  tears, 
and  to  assure  Antony,  to  whom  she  addressed  her  discourse  as  if  be  bad  been 
present  before  her  e^es,  that  she  would  soon  give  him  a  more  certain  proof  ot 
ner  affection. 

After  that  fatal  protestation,  which  she  accompanied  with  sighs  and  lamenta 
tlons,  she  caused  the  tomb  to  be  covered  with  flowers,  and  returned  to  her  chamr 
ber.  She  then  werfl  into  a  bath,  and  from  the  bath  to  a  table,  bavii^  orderea 
it  to  be  served  magnificently.  When  she  rose  from  table,  she  wrote  a  letter  to 
Csesar;  and  havii^  made  all  quit  her  chamber,  except  lier  two  women,  she  shut 
the  door,  sat  down  upon  a  bed,  and  asked  for  a  basket  of  figs,  which  a  peasant 
had  lateh*  brought.  She  placed  it  by  her,  and  a  moment  after  lay  down,  as  if 
she  had  fallen  asleep ;  but  that  was  the  effect  of  the  aspic,  which  was  concealed 
among  the  fruit,  ana  bad  stuiig  her  in  the  arm  which  she  held  to  it.  The  poison 
immediately  communicated  itself  to  the  heart,  and  killed  her  without  pain,  ot 
being  perceived  b^  an^  body.  The  guards  had  ordeis  to  let  nothing  pass  with- 
out a  strict  search  mto  it ;  but  the  disguised  peasant,  who  was  one  of  the  queen's 
faithful  servants,  played  bis  part  so  well,  and  there  was  so  little  appearance  of 
design  in  a  basket  of  ti^s,  that  the  guards  suffered  him  to  enter.  Thus  all  Cae- 
sar's precautions  were  ineffectual. 

He  did  not  doubt  Cleopatra's  resolution,  after  having  read  the  letter  she  had 
written  to  him,  to  desire  that  he  would  suffer  her  body  to  be  laid  in  the  same 
tomb  with  that  of  Antony,  and  instantly  despatched  two  officers  to  prevent  it. 
But  nothstamling  all  the  haste  they  could  make,  they  found  her  dead. 

That  princess  was  too  haughty,  and  too  much  above  the  vulgar,  to  sufier  her- 
self to  be  led  in  triumph  at  ttie  wheels  of  the  victor's  chariot.  Determined  to 
die,  and  thence  become  capable  of  the  fiercest  resolutions,  she  saw  with  firm 
pess  and  indifference  the  mortal  venom  of  the  aspic  glide  into  her  veins.t  She 
died  at  thirty-nine  years  of.  age,  of  which  she  had  reigned  twenty-two,  from 
the  death  ot  her  father.  The  statues  of  Antony  were  thrown  down,  but  those 
of  Cleopatra  remained  as  they  were,  Archibius,  who  had  lon^  been  in  her  ser- 
vice, having  g^ven  Caesar  one  thousand  talents,  that  they  might  not  be  treated 
as  Antony's  had  been. 

After  Cleopatra's  death,  Egypt  was  reduced  to  a  province  of  the  Roman  em* 
pire»  and  governed  by  a  pi«fect  sent  thither  from  Rome.    The  reign  of  tba 

*  AuM  et  jac«Dtein  vtser*  regi*m 
Yoltu  sereno  forlu,  etmsperm* 
Tractan  Mrpentes,  nt  atnin 
Corpore  eombibecet  reociiaiB. 
f  D«libermta  morte  ferocior: 
Bmrit  Libormt  scilicet  iiivi4eiM» 

Prirata  d«diici  si^ibo.  , 

Non  humBb  maliet  triumpbo.    Ror.  Od.  urril.  L 1.  ~ 

Not  the  dark  palace  of  the  realmabelow 

Cao  awe  Uie  furioue  inirpoM  of  her  wol ; 
Calolf  ahfrlookifroiii  ner  gnperiev  wo» 
,Tbat  ean  belh  death  aad  fea/  oontivl  i 
Pmvoket  the  eerpent'e  etin;,  his  tf  dtedaioih 

And  joye  to  fee4  hie  poiteo  in  her  veUi|» 
lavidiMit  to  the  ▼ietor^'e  fitDCMd  pHde, 

She  will  net  from  her  own  d«se«adt 
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Plol«aiies  in  Egypt,  to  date  its  commencement  from  the  death  of  Almnder 
the  Great,  had  continued  two  hundred  and  ninety-three  Tean,  fiom  the  year  of 
the  world  3631  to  3974. 

coHCLtrsioir  of  the  ancieitt  history. 

We  have  seen  hitherto,  without  speaking  of  the  first  and  ancient  kmsdoniof 
CSgjpt,  and  of  some  states  separate,  and  in  a  manner  entirely  distinct  nom^  the 
M»t^  tiiree  great  successive  empires,  founded  on  the  ruin  of  each  other,  continue 
<1tfrinff  a  iong  series  of  ages,  and  at  length  entirely  disappear ;  the  empire  of  the 
fiabyionians,  the  empire  of  the  Medes  and  Persians,  ana  the  empire  of  the  Ma- 
cedonians and  the  Grecian  princes,  successors  of  Alexander  the  Great.  A 
fouKh  empire  arises,  that  of  the  Romans,  which  having  already  swallowed  up 
most  of  those  wiiieh  have  preceded  it.  will  extend  its  conquests,  and  after  havin? 
subjected  all  to  its  power  by  force  ot  arms,  be  itself  torn  in  a  manner  into  dif- 
ferent pieces,  and  by  beinr  so  dismembered^  make  way  for  the  establiaAiment  of 
almost  all  the  kingdoms  wnich  now  divide  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa.  We  may 
here  beoold  a  picture  of  all  ages ;  of  the  gloir  and  power  of  all  the  empires 
of  the  world ;  m  a  word,  of  ail  that  is  splendid  or  admirable  in  human  great- 
ness !  Everjr  excellence  is  here  presented,  sublimity  of  genius,  delicacy  oftaste, 
accompanied  by  solidity  of  judgment ;  the  noblest  efforts  of  eloqueijce,  carried 
to  the  highest  degree  of  perfection,  without  departing  from  nature  and  truth ; 
the  glory  of  arms,  with  tnat  of  arts  and  sciences  ;  valour  in  conquering,  and 
ability  in  government.  What  a  multitude  of  great  men  (>f  every  kind  does 
it  not  present  to  our  view !  What  powerful,  what  glorious  kings !  What  great 
captains!  What  famous  conquerors !  What  wise  magistrates !  What  learned 
philosophers !  What  admirable  legislators !  We  are  transported  with  beholding 
m  certain  ages  and  countries,  as  ff  peculiar  to  then»elves,  an  ardent  zeal  foT 
justice,  a  passionate  love  of  country,  a  noble  disinterestedness,  a  generous  con 
tempt  of  riches,  and  an  esteem  for  poverty,  which  astonish  and  amaze  us,  so 
much  do  they  appear  above  human  nature. 

In  this  manner  we  think  and  judge.  But  while  we  are  in  admiration  and  ec 
stasy  at  the  view  of  so  many  splendid  virtues,  the  Supreme  Judge,  who  alone 
can  estimate  all  things,  sees  nothing  in  them  but  trifles,  meanness,  vanity,  and 
pride :  and  while  mankind  are  continually  busied  in  perpetuating  the  power  of 
their  families,  in  founding  kingdoms  and  etemizm?  themselves,  if  that  were 
possible,  God,  from  his  throne  on  high,  overthrows  all  their  projects,  and  makes 
even  their  ambition  the  means  of  executing  his  purposes,  infinitely  superior  to 
our  understandings.  He  alone  knows  his  operations  and  designs.  All  ages  are 
present  to  him  :  **  He  seefh  from  everlastii^  to  everlasting.''*  He  has  assigned 
all  empires  their  fate  and  duration.  In  afl  the  different  resolutions,  we  have 
seen  that  nothine  has  come  to  pass  by  chance.  We  know,  that  under  the  image 
of  that  statue  which  Nabuchodonosor  saw,  of  an  enormous  height  and  terrible 
countenance,  with  the  head  of  gold,  the  breasts  and  arms  of  silver,  the  belly 
and  thighs  of  brass,  and  the  legs  of  iron  mixed  with  clay,  Grod  thought  fit  to 
represent  the  four  great  empires,  uniting  in  them,  as  we  have  seen  in  the  course 
of  this  history,  all  that  is  glorious,  grand,  formidable,  and  powerful.  And  what 
means  does  the  Almigbtjr  use  for  overthrowing  this  inimense  Colossus  ?  "A 
small  stone  was  cut  out  without  hands,  which  smote  the  image  upon  his  feet  that 
were  of  iron  and  clay,  and  brake  them  to  pieces.  Then  was  the  iron,  the  clay 
the  brass,  the  silver,  and  the  gold,  broken  to  pieces  together,  and  became  lise 
the  chaff  of  the  summer  thrashing  floors,  and  the  wind  carried  them  away,  that 
DO  place  was  found  for  them  ;  and  the  stone  that  smote Ihe  image  became  a 
great  mountain,  and  filled  the  whole  earth."t 

We  see  with  our  own  eyes  the  accomplishment  of  this  admirable  prophecy 
of  Daniel,  at  least  in  part.  ^  Jetua  Christ  who  descended  to  clothe  himself  with 
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fleih  tod  blood  h  tlie  sacnd  womb  of  tbe  blesaed  yiigio,  widxmt  tbe  ptrtici- 
patkm  of  man,  is  tbe  small  stooe  that  came  from  tbe  mountain  without  human 
aid*  The  prevailing  characteristics  of  bis  penon,  of  his  relations,  his  appear* 
ance,  his  manner  of  teaching,  his  disciples,  in  a  word,  of  everj  thing  tnat  re- 
lates to  him,  were  simplicity,  poverty,  and  humilitv  ;  which  were  so  extreme, 
that  they  concealed  from  the  eves  of  the  proud  Jews  tbe  divine  lustre  of  his 
mimdes,  however  effulgent,  and  from  the  sight  of  the  devil  himself,  penetratii^ 
and  attentive  as  he  was,  the  evident  proofs  of  his  divinity. 

Notwithstanduig  that  seeming  weakness,  and  even  meanness,  Jesus  Christ 
will  certainly  conquer  the  whole  universe.  It  is  under  this  idea  a  prcmbet  re- 
presents him  to  us :  "  He  went  forth  conquering  and  to  conquer."*  His  woiic 
and  mission  are,  **  to  set  up  a  kingdom  for  his  Father,  which  shall  never  be  de- 
stroyed ;  and  the  kingdom  which  shall  not  be  left  to  other  people ;"  like  those 
which  we  have  seen  in  this  bistoiy ;  but  it  shall  break  in  pieces,  u)d  consume 
all  these  kingdoms ;  and  it  shall  staiMl  for  ever." 

'  The,  power  granted  to  Jesus  Christ,  the  founder  of  this  empire,  is  without 
bounds,  measure,  or  end.  The  kings,  who  gloiy  so  much  in  their^wer,  have 
nothing^  which  approaches  in  the  least  to  that  of  Jesus  Christ.  TKey  do  not 
reign  over  the  will  of  man,  which  is  real  dominion.  Their  subjects  can  thinly 
as  tney  please  independently  of  them.  There  are  an  infinitude  of  particular 
actions  aooe  without  their  orclar,  and  which  escape  their  knowledge  as  well  as 
their  power.  Their  desirns  often  miscany,  and  come  to  nothira^  even  durin|[f 
their  own  lives.    But  with  Jesus  Christ  it  is  quite  otherwise.    '*  All  power  is 

fiven  unto  him  in  heaven  and  in  earth. "t  He  exercises  it  principally  upon  the 
earts  and  minds  of  men.  Nothing  is  done  without  his  order  or  permission. 
Every  things  is  disposed  by  his  wisdom  and  power.  Every  thiqg  co-operates 
directly  or  indirectly  to  the  accomplishment  of  his  designs. 

While  all  things  are  in  motion  and  fluctuate  upon  earth  ;  while  states  and 
empires  pass  away  with  incredible  rapidity,  and  tbe  human  race,  vainly  em- 
ployed in  the  external  view  of  these  tnings,are  also  drawn  in  by  the  same  tor- 
rent, almost  without  perceiving  it ;  there  passes,  in  secret,  an  order  and  dispo- 
sition of  things  unknown  and  invisible,  which  nowever  determine  our  fate  to 
all  eternity.  The  duration  of  ages  has  no  other  end  than  the  formation  of  the 
bodies  of  the  elect,  which  augments,  and  tends  daily  toward  perfection.  When 
it  shall  receive  its  final  accomplishment  by  the  death  of  the  last  of  the  elect ; 
"  Then  cometh  the  end,  when  ne  shall  have  delivered  up  the  kingdom  to  God. 
even  the  Father ;  when  he  shall  have  put  down  all  rule,  and  all  authority,  ana 
power.$» 
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CHRONOLOQT. 

Cnmovotoor  ii  tbe  kiiowled»!  of  the  just  computation  of  tiin^.  It  stioffs  in 
what  year  the  events  relateain  history  are  to  oe  referred.  The  yean  ueed 
for  measuring  the  duration  of  time  are  either  solar  or  lunar. 

The  solar  jear  is  Ibat  space  of  time  between  one  equinox  and  another  of  the 
same  denomination  the  next  year;  for  instance,  from  the  yemal  equinox  to  the 
vernal  equinox  foilowii^,  which  contains  three  hundred  and  sixty-five  days» 
five  hours,  and  forty-nine  minutes. 

The  lunar  year  is  composed  of  twelve  lunar  months,  each  of  idiich  consists 
of  twenty-nine  da^s,  twelve  hours,  and  forty-four  minutes,  that  make  in  all, 
three  hundred  ana  fifty-four  days,  eight  hours,  and  forty-eiffht  minutes* 

Both  of  these  rears  are  called  astronomical,  to  distioguian  them  from  that 
in  common  use,  which  is  termed  civil  or  political. 

Though  nations  may  not  agree  with  <Mie  another  in  the  manner  of  determin- 
ing  their  years,  some  regulating  them  by  the  sun^s  motions,  and  otherR  l^  the 
moon's ;  they  however  generally  use  the  solar  year  in  chronology.  It  seems 
at  first,  that  as  the  lunar  years  are  shorter  than  the  solar,  that  inequality  fthould 
produce  some  error  in  chronological  calculations.  But  it  is  to  oe  ouserved, 
that  the  nations  who  used  lunar  years,  added  a  certain  number  of  the  intercal- 
anr  days  to  make  them  agree  with  the  solar;  which  reconciles  them  with  each 
^  otner,  or  at  least,  if  there  be  any  difference,  it  may  be  neglected,  when  the 
question  is  only  to  determine  the  jeai  in  which  a  fact  happened. 

In  chronology  there  are  certain  times  distinguished  by  some  great  event,  te 
which  all  the  rest  are  referred.  These  are  called  epochs,*  from  a  GreeK 
word,  which  signifies  to  stav,  because  we  stay  there  to  consider,  as  firam  a 
resting  place,  all  that  has  happened  before  or  after^  and  by  that  meens  to 
avoid  anachronisms,  that  is  to  say,  those  eircns  which  induce  confiision  of 
times. 

The  choice  of  the  events  which  are  to  serve  as  epochs  is  aibitiaiy ;  and  a 
writer  of  histoiy^  may  take  such  as  best  suit  his  plan. 

When  we  begin  to  compute  years  fiom  one  of  these  points  distinguidied  by 
a  considerable  event,  the  enumeration  and  series  of  such  years  are  called  eras. 
There  are  almost  as  many  eras  as  there  have  been  different  nations.  The 
principal  and  most  used  are  those  of  the  world,  of  Jesus  Christ,  of  the  Olym- 
piads, and  of  RcHne.  I  should  have  been  glad  to  have  used  all  the  four  in  the 
chiXHiological  table  at  the  end  of  my  histoiy ;  but  the  narrow  compass  of 
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dMM  M;es  obl%es  me  to  confine  myself  to  die  two  most  fionoos;  that  fa  fm 
saji  mi  of'tbe  worid,  and  that  of  Jesus  Christ 

£yei7  bodv  knows  that  the  Ol^piads  derire  their  origin  fiom  the  Olympic 
nnies,  which  were  celebrated  in  reloponnesus,  near  the  city  of  Olympia. 
These  games  were  so  solemn,  that  Greece  made  them  her  epoch  for  compo- 
tiog  her  years.  By  Olympiad  is  meant  the  space  of  four  yean  complete, 
^chisme  time  that  elapsed  between  one  celebration  of  games  and  another. 
The  first  used  by  chronolcgers  b^ns,  according  to  Usher,  in  the  summer  of 
the  year  of  the  world  32f8,  before  Christ  776.  iVhen  the  time  on  which  an 
event  happened  is  reclionod  by  the  Olympiads,  authors  say  the  first^  second, 
or  third,  £c.  year  of  such  an  Olympiad ;  which  oelng  ooce  known,  it  is  easy  to 
find  the  year  of  the  world  to  which  the  same  fisict  is  to  be  refened ;  and  in  like 
manner,  vdien  the  year  of  the  w<Nrld  is  known,  it  is  easy  to  find  that  of  the 
Olympiad  whidi  agrees  with  it. 

Rome  was  built  accor'  'ng  to  Varro's  chroncrfogy,  in  the  year  of  the  world 
S951 ,  and  the  763a  bef^  j  Jesus  Christ.  Cato  dates  the  foundation  of  that  ci^ 
two  years  later,  in  tb  ^ear  of  the  worid  3263,  before  Jesus  Christ  761.  I  shall 
follow  the  opinion  of  tne  latter  in  my  Roman  history.  The  yearb  reckoned 
.  from  this  epodi  are  called  indifferently  years  of  Rome,  or  yean  from  tiie  foun- 
dation of  the  city. 

The  Julian  period  is  also  a  famous  era  in  chronology,  used  principally  for 
reckoning  the  yean  before  Christ.  I  am  gohig  to  explain  wherein  this  period 
consists,  and  its  use ;  but  first  I  must  give  the  reader  an  idea  of  the  three  cy- 
cles, of  which  it  is  composed. 

By  the  word  cycle,  the  reydution  of  a  certain  number  of  yean  is  under- 
stood. 

The  solar  cycle  is  a  term  of  twenty-e^fat  yean,  which  inckidea  all  the  va- 
riations that  the  Sundays  and  days  of  the  week  admit ;  that  is  to  say,  at  the  end 
of  twenty-eight  yean,  the  first  seven  letten  of  the  alphabet,  which  are  used  in 
the  calendar  for  noting  the  day  of  the  week,  and  wiiich  are  called  dominical 
letters^  return  in  the  same  order  in  which  they  were  at  first  To  understand 
iidiat  I  have  now  said,  it  must  be  observed,  that  if  the  year  had  only  fifty-two 
weeks,  there  would  be  no  change  in  the  order  of  the  dominical  letten.  But 
as  it  has  a  day  more',  and  two  in  leap  year,  that  produces  all  the  varia- 
tions induded  in  the  space  of  ,twenty-e%ht  y^anj  of  which  the  solar  cycle 
consiso. 

The  lunar  cycle,  called  also  the  golden  number,  is  the  revolution  of  nine- 
teen yean,  at  fbe  end  of  which  the  moon  returns,  within  near  an  hour  and  a  half, 
to  the  same  point  with  die  sun,  and  begins  its  lunations  again  in  the  same 
order  as  at  first.  We  are  indebted  for  tne  invention  of  the  cycle  to  Methon, 
a  famous  Athenian  astronomer.  Before  the  invention  of  the  epacts,  it  was  used 
for  roaiking  the  days  of  the  new  moon  in  the  calendar. 

Besides  Qiese  two  cydes,  chronologen  admit  of  a  third  also,  called  indiction. 
This  is  a  revolution  of  fifteen  yean,  of  which  the  fint  is  called  the  fintjndic- 
tion,  the  second  ^  second  inoiction,  and  so  on  to  the  fifteenth ;  after  which 
they  beein  a^ain  to  count  the  first  indiction,  &c. 

The  Snt  indiction  is  generally  supposed  to  have  begun  three  years  before 
the  birth  of  Christ. 

If  these  three  cycles,  that  is  to  say,  28, 19,  and  16,  are  multiplied  by  each 
cither,  the  product  will  be  7980,  which  is  what  is  called  the  Julian  i>eriod. 

One  of  the  proj^rties  of  this  period  is  to  give  ^  three  characteristic  cycles 
of  each  year,  ttiat  is  to  say,  the  current  year  of  each  of  the  tiiree  cycles ;  for  ex- 
ample, eveiy  body  knows  that  the  vulgar  era  commences  at  the  year  4714  of 
the  Julian  period.    If  that  number  be  divided  by  M,  what  remains*  after  the 
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£Tifkv><««T8  dm  M)lar  cycle  of  that  year.  In  tbe  same  manner  the  lunar  cvcle 
nod  H/i  jidiction  may  be  found.  It  is  demonstrated,  that  the  three  numbers 
irh^4:h  vs^press  these  three  cycles  cannot  be  found  again  in  the  same  order  in  anj 
Other  /« ar  of  the  Julian  period.    It  is  the  same  in  respect  to  the  cycles  of  other 

If  wt  trace  this  period  back  to  its  first  year»  that  is  to  say.  to  the  year  when 
file  three  cycles  of  which  it  is  composed  be^an,  we  shall  nnd  it  precede  the 
^reationofthe  world  710  years ;  supposing  the  creation  to  precede  the  vulgar 
Ara  only  4004  years. 

This  perioa  is  also  called  Julian,  because  it  is  made  to  agree  with  the  years 
>f  Julius  Ciesar.  Scaliger  inrented  it  to  reconcile  the  systems  thatdividedchro* 
%>logers  concerning  the  lengthof  time  elapsed  since  tlie  bennnii^  of  tliC  world. 
There  are  some  who  believe  that  onlf  4004  yean  of  me  world  are  to  be 
reckoned  before  Jesus  Christ.  Others  gpve  more  extend  to  that  space,  and  aug- 
ment the  number  of  years  of  which  it  consists.  These  variations  disappear 
when  the  Julian  period  is  used ;  (or  eveiy  body  agrees  in  i-espect  to  the  year  iir 
which  it  began,  and  there  is  nobody  who  does  not  know,  that  the  first  year  or 
the  ^Igar  era,  falls  in  the  4714th  of  that  period.  Thus  in  the  Julian  period  there 
are  two  fixed  points,  which  unite  all  systems,  and  reconcile  all  chronologers. 

It  is  easy  to  find  the  year  of  the  Julian  period  that  answers  to  axiy  year  wbat- 
soevei'  of  the  vulgar  era  of  the  world ;  for  as  the  beginning  of  the  Julian  period 
precedes  that  era  710  years,  by  adding  that  number  to  the  year  proposed  of  the 
era  of  the  world,  we  have  the  year  of  me  Julian  period  that  answers  to  it.  For 
instance,  we  know  that  the  battle  of  Arbela  was  fought  in  the  year  of  tlia 
world  3673.  If  to  that  number  we  add  710,  it  will  be  4383,  which  number 
expresses  the  year  of  the  Julian  period  to  whkh  the  battle  wf  ^Vrbela  is  to  be 
referred. 

It  remains  for  me  to  say  a  few  words  upon  the  order  I  have  observed  in  my 
chronological  table.  At  first  I  proposed  to  make  as  many  cclmiu  is  as  there  are 
different  natioi^  in  my  book,  whose  history  falls  out  in  the  same  times,  and  to 

Elace  them  all  in  the  same  line  with  each  otlier,  in  order  that  all  the  eve  its  that 
^  appened  in  the  same  year  might  be  seen  at  one  view :  but  besides  my  not  hav- 
ing sufficient  room  to  place  so  many  columns  side  by  side  with  each  other,  I 
found  that  I  should  have  been  obliged  to  leave  too  many  blank  spaces,  which 
would  have  considerably  lengrthened  the  tables,  and  in  consequence  swelled  the 
rolume,  that,  as  it  is,  is  very  laige.     I  therefore  chose  to  separate  the  Cartha- 

ginians  and  Syracusans,  and  to  eive  their  chronology  apart.     The  histories  of 
lose  two  people  are  abundant^  interwoven  with  each  other,  and  have  little 
relation  to  those  of  the  other  nations  of  whom  I  have  treated. 

The  reader  knows,  that  hitherto  I  have  not  entered  into  chronological  discus* 
sions,  and  undoubtedly  does  not  expect  that  I  should  do  so  now.  I  shall  gene<* 
rally  follow  Usher,  whom  I  have  chosen  for  my  guide  on  this  subject. 

THE  TABLE 


■«•  JV* 


l905" 


1816 


ISEi' 


3J88 


,^— 1MM— ^^— i^— ■— — »  III  ■'        '       '      ■  ■<— P— ^^— ^— ^Mi— I       I  ■■■ 

*Suiirod,  foander  of  tHe  lint  empire  ef  Uae  AMjnana. 
Nims,  MO  of  Niarod. 
Semirmaua.    She  reigned  foitj-two  ywn. 

The  kUiory  tf  Om  9¥ee«$$or9  qf  JY^ptu  /br  tkirtjf  gentratietUt  eacept  qf  Phut  and 
8ardsH«pahi§,  i$  unknown. 


ISyp^ 


Henes,  or  MeuniUt  fint  kiiig  of  Egypt* 

BasirU. 

Otrmandjaa* 

Ocnoreut. 

Moerii. 


41« 


r 


jtjmji  c\ 


t^ 


u 


%wT^0CW9 


1915 
1890 

90M 

914* 

9179 
2976 


nn 


MM 

9494 
SSIS 


3590 
9S47 

30S8 
2710 
2"^ 

9900 


9099 
9094 

1990 


199S 

1739 

1709 

1977 

IfiM 
U16 

1910 
1401 


Tb«T  ff«if»  900  /Ml*. 
Aanham  aalen  " 


:^^ 


rtiffM  ia  L«w«r  l*ffypt« 

Jot^  k  caniM  iBlo  KfTpt*  miA  1^4  to 
FMipbMv 

JftMb  goM  Ulo  IcTpt  vMi  Ut  HuidlT. 

B  ■■■■■■■  Miiwi  Mgiw  l»  nigm  m  S- 
mb    H«  pMMOilM  tba  teMiMMi 

Cceiopt  eaiTiet  a  cotoinr  from  i^gypU  *»' 
fcuD^B  tbo  kiof  dom  of  Atbmaa, 


3990 
3900 


3994 
3949 
3901 


906S 


9190 
SlfiO 
S2I0 


1474 
14S7 

1978 

l3'^ 

1394 
1904 


1184 
1104 


1070 

1055 

1019 

979 

971 

941 


Am«oophla»  Iko  eldest  loa  of 
tueeoodt  hinv 

Tbo  brmelitot  anit  Efftrt.  AnoaoiiUt  h 
•woUowodup  ia  tko  IIo*>m«|  floMOtrn,  his 
soo,  SDCCoods  han.  He  diridoi  Kcrpt  into 
thirty  Domes,  or  diitricts,  lenders  £tbiopi« 
tribotarfi  floaqners  Asaai,  aad  8id>)ec!e  the 
ScjthtaM  u  for  •■  the  Taaais.  On  hie  ro- 
tiira  into  Efjpi  he  kills  himself,  after  a  letfn 
of  99  jeesB. 


FoimdatioB  of  the  kiagdom  «f  Siejea. 


Faoaialiaaof  Am 
l^fa  of  O0fee  is  Attica. 


FeaadatfMi  of  tka  Uofdom  ti  Atkam  bj 
Cecreps.    He  institotee  tae  Areopofut. 

Uader  Ciaaaus,  sncceesor  of  Cc«sope,  h^^ 
poas  Dciicalioo*s  flood. 

Fooadatioa  of  the  hiagdom  af 
Bia,of  vUek  Lolas  it  t£e  ftnl  kiaf. 


Ia  hu  relfa  Paris  is  drirsa  lato 
Efrpt  on  hb  return  to  Tr»j  with  Helea. 

Rhampdaith.        Cheopfc— Chaphjtm. 
«— ^Mfcoriaoi.— — •Aqrchaa. 

The  six  precediaf  reiyas  were  S70  yean  in 
duration  {  but  it  is  hard  to  assif  a  the  length 
of  eaeh  of  them  in  paiticalar. 


094 
844 
794 
779 


Pharaoh,  king  cf  Egypt,  giret  his  daugh- 
ter ia  marriage  to  Solomon.  ~ 

Setae,  otlmrwise  called  Sesonehis.  It  was 
with  him  that  Jeroboam  took  refuge. 

Sesae  marches  against  Jerotalem,  and  aoa- 
qners  Judaa. 

Zara,  king  of  EgTpt,  makes  wfr  with  Ata, 
king  of  Judah. 

Attjsts.  In  his  rei|pB  Sabaeut,  kiny  of 
Ethiopia,  makes  himself  matter  of  Egjrpt, 
reigns  there  fiitj  rears  i  after  which  he  re- 
tires, and  leaves  the  Idiydom  to  Aa/sit. 


Danam,  brotherof  Setostrit,  leaTOt  KfTPt, 
and  retires  ioio  the  Peloponnesus,  wbeia  ne 
makes  himself  master  of  Argoe. 

Perseus,  the  fifth  of  Dauaos*  taeeattora 
having  unfortnnatehr  killed  hit  graadfa*]M«V| 
ahandont  Argos,  aaa  fonads  Iho  nagdate  of 

Sisjphot,  the.  son  of  Aolntb  amkoa  biawelf 
master  of  Corinth. 

The  descendants  of  Si^hot  art  dbivea 
out  of  Coriath  by  the  Reraielidm. 

JErmus.  the  son  wf  Pandion,  king  of  Atti- 
ca. The  expedition  of  the  Argonauts  is  da- 
ted to  the  reten  of  this  prince. 

The  Heraclida  make  thomselvea  aaa 
of  Peloponnesus;  from  whence  th^ 
obliged  to  retire  soon  alter. 


Tro7  takea  br  the  Greeks. 

The  Heracliae  re-enter  Pelopeanetnt,  aad 
seixe  Sparta,  where  the  brothers,  EurjrttliaiMt 
and  Procles  reign  tegetlMr. 

Institution  of  the  Arehons  at  Atheat.  Mo- 
don,  the  son  of  Codrus,  is  the  first. 

Cadmus  builds  the  eitjr  of  Thoboa.  aad 
makes  it  the  seat  of  his  gOToraawnL 


Z^^u^gus. 

Homer.  Hesiod  lirod  aboot  the  saam  Ume. 
Caranus  founds  the  kingdom  of  Maeodoaia. 
Be^inai^  of  the  cosamoa  era  of  tha  O- 
tympmdt. 


mttm^immm 


nSTABUL 


4ir 


7WTS 


U3S7 


3380 


9on 


•3M 
3390 
3398 


8319 
3330 
3333 
3334 


3337 


771 

767 


7«r 


TW 


735 
734 
719 

718 


717 


709 
710 
708 
700 


08« 

684 
681 
680 


6T7 
670 


jii«yw>m. 


ifbtTH  to  l*«  cArwwbfy  W*  tlu  jSuyrimut  ^huk  I  dueanimntd,  ^— im<  J'r^m  Afaya* 
4«»i%  lo  this  ttHM,  n9(A<ii|r  wlmwn  <^tkmr  kiUtrj, 

Phiil,  the  kiof  of  Ninereh,  wh«  repented  apoa  JimahH  pie— M^f. 

Se«4iuMpeJiMttkela«tkin|^of  the  int  •afire  •!  the  Aai|riUM.  AAeraMlgaef  Hreaty 
jpeen,  he  bums  hiauelf  la  hie  pelacea 

The  int  enpire  of  the  Aeejiiaae,  which  eoied  at  tho  death  ofclki^eiiepoh^  ha4  ti^ 
rfttod  iMre  thtti  MSOyeen.  Oat  of  Ha  niiiie  tfareo  olhen  were  fomoa:  theft  of  fh«  Ao> 
of  Behylo>t  thet  of  the  Aetyria—  of  yiaeveh;  ead  thet e/  the  Medee. 


Cffrtcee. 


irini 
between  *  the 
MetMniant  & 
Laoedfoni- 
Ml  It  eonti- 
auof  90/eai9. 


Bolosi«t  or 
IfabonaMar. 
The  Seriptore 
cells  him  Ba- 
lada» 


Settion.  He 
reif  nod  foor- 
toonjreaiif. 


_ 

Vol.  IV 


rt^gn     eifh- 
teen  yean. 

Xn«rohytwo 
jean   in    £- 

TwoIto  of 
tho  piineipal 
lords  of  £|[jpt 
seise  the  kinr- 
dom,  of  which 
each  goroms 
a  part  with  e- 
qnd  anthoritf . 

» 

Psammetioas, 
oa«  of  the  13 
1^  defeats 
the  other  11, 
and  remeios 
sole  master  of 
Etfypt.  He 
takes    Asotos 


jbvhOoehns 
the  faaoos  po- 
et. 


Ifferedaeh 
Baladan.  He 
sent  Mttbi 
dors  toHese- 
kiah  to 
gratnlate  him 
upon  the  reep- 

th.  No* 
thing  b  known 
of  the  other 
kingB  who 
reisned  in  Ba- 
bjlo 


Ai«hlaa,the 
Oofinthiaa« 
founds  Sjcair 
cttse* 


Second  war 
between  the 
LaeedaoBoai- 
ana  and  Mes- 
senians  foor- 
teea/MH* 


JfihtVtk. 


Ticlath- 
Pilesar.  The 
8th  year  of  his 
reifn  he  aids 
Ahas«  Idnf  of 
Judah,  and 
makeihlMfelf 
matter  of  8y- 
ria,  and  of  part 
ofUiekinfdom 
of Jndah. 


"jCbaoeott^ 


f-rpi 


rein 

rity 

Modes, 

out 

on  him 

tleofkh^. 


the 
with- 

T 


sar.  In  the  8th 
year  €i  his 
reign  he  took 
Samaria,  and 
carried  away 
the  people  into 
captivity. 

Sennaelieiib. 
In  the  3th  year 
of  his  reign 
he  makes  war 
«rainst  He«e- 
iuah  king  of 
Judah. 

An  an^ftl  de- 
•troTs  his  army 
attne  time  he 
is  besieging 
Jemsalem* 

On  hie  ro> 
tarn  to  bia 
kingdom  ho  i« 
killed  by  Ua 
two  sons. 

Asarhaddon. 


Asaihaddon 
onites  the  em- 

{»ire  of  Baby 
on  with  that 
•fmnereh. 

Asarhaddoa 
eamea  die  re« 
maifas  of  the 
kiivdom  of  le- 
raelintoilssy< 
ria.  Tho  same 
rear  he  pots 
Manasseh  in 
ehainsi      and 


I>e|oees 


to  bn  declarad 
king   of    the 

M^M. 


The  Hera- 
elidm  poasett 
the  k&gdom 
of  LyAa  606 
years.  Aittoa 
was  the  irst 
king.  He  be> 
gen  to  reign 
in  dm  Tear  of 
the  world  97G1. 
Tbohialoryof 
his  ra&aesaors 
is  little  known 
before  Can* 
dados. 


Oygoa.  He 

p«ta  Candan. 
les  to  doath. 
and  reigaa  in 
UofteaX 


*MMMa 


I>eaili  of 

Orgea 
AMyshinson 
succeeds  him. 
In  his  reign  of 
49  yean,  the 
Cimmerians 
made  them- 
selves maeten 


418 


asM 


8979 
•979 


ajC 


M7 


691 


9985 
9398 


iJUr  a  li^a 


Or—c** 


BabyUm, 


634 
619 
616 


607 


9400 
9409 


9406 

9400 
9410 


606 
604 

601 
600 


Tjfteii,  • 

ti  who   Mf 

e«Ue4  b  c«l«- 
bffBtiaf  nilit^ 
rrTtrtue. 

ThAlei  ef 
Miktntt  foon- 
dUr  of  Um  lo- 
■io  Mat* 


N«eba«.  The 
7th)r«ftrof  hb 
reifo  1m  de- 
feats the  kuir 
of  AjM]rrU,eiMl 
Mixei  ymrt  of 
hit  dominions. 
He  Mifoed  16 
yenn. 


Dimeo,  UfU* 

letor     of   Af 
theiM. 


500 

505 
594 


pMnadtrix 


Aprief.  He 
makes  himself 
master  of  Si« 
dotti  in  the  1st 
year  of  his 
Mifa. 


Jfbuvak, 


eartlethimbH 
to  BabjloBt 


Bahfltm  m%d  Jfbu9«k. 


SaetduohiD,  orHdbaehodo* 
ooMf  1.  In  the  twelfthjroor 
of  bis  rtiya  he  defeats  Phn^ 
ortes,  Iciiv  of  the  M edes,  and 
takes  Ecbauna.  It  was  after 
this  expedition  that  he  made 
Holophemes  besiege  Betbo- 
Ua. 

Death  of  KebtwbodonoMr. 
SancM.  ealled  alM  Cbyaal- 
daans*  soeeeeded  him. 

KabojpolaMai't   nfolt    a- 
raiost  Saracos.     He 
biMMlf  MMter  of  Sab/loo. 


DestmetioB  vt  maereh. 
Fram  theaceforth  Babjloa 
was  the  eapital  of  the  Astf- 
rian  empin. 


J^a^toa. 


Solon* 
The  7  seres 

of  Greece  ur- 
ed  about  this 
time. 

AIc«us,fiom 
whom  the  Al- 
eaia  verMS 
taka        their 


Sappho,^  at 
the  same  time. 


K abonolassar,  asMciates  bis 
MB  Nelnichodbnoior  ia  the 
empire,  he  Mads  bim  at  the 
.head  of  ad  annj  ta-MCoaooei 
the  countries  takea  from  aim 
bj  Necbao* 

Jerusalem  taken  bjKebo* 
chodonoMr.  He  transports  a 
neat  numoer  of  Jews  to  Ba- 
bylon, and  amonf  them  the 
prophet  Daniel. 

The  eaptiri^  begins  from 
his  carrring  away  the  Jews 
to  Babylon. 

Death  of  Nabopolattar.  Hb 
Mn  NeboebodonoMr  II.  sue 
eeeda  him  in  all  his  dominions. 
NebaobodonoMr*s     first 
dream  iateqireted  by  Daniel^  Attyages,  tbe 

IMn  of  Cyaza> 
res,  gires  his 
daughter  in 
marriage  to 
Cambyeei, 
king  of  Persia. 
KrthofCy- 


DeatiitfDa- 


ortes 


perishes  at  the 
siege  of  Kine- 
rea,  with  part 
of  his  aim^. 
CyaxarM  his 
Mni  foeoeeds 
a.  Tbese- 
coad  jw  of 
his  reiga  he 
beats  the  Ae- 
^  iam^aadat- 
taeksNiaereh, 
the  siege  of 
wlkich  be  is 
obliged  to  a- 
bandon  by  a 
sudden  Irrup- 
tion of  die  Scy- 
thians into  his 
dominiooa. 

Cjaxares 
Joins  his  forces 
with  thoM  of 
Nabopolasnr, 
takeuTineTeh, 
and  puts  Syra- 
ctts  Its  king  to 
death. 


NebnebodoBMor*t  lienie- 
bants,  after  baWMr  ravaged 
Judea,  blockade   Jerusalem,  rus. 


and  pot  iang  Jeboialdm  to 
death.  About  the  end  ot  the 
same  yeaf  NebocbodoaoMr 
repairs  in  perMB  to  Jerusa 
lem,  makM  nimsdf  master  of 
it,  sad  apnointe  Zedekiah 
)dag  inateaa  of  Jehoiakimt 


SadyaiM. 
Ha  forms  the 
sieea  of  Mile- 
tasla  the  16tb 


{itiga. 


of    hia 


Death  of  Cy- 
axares. 

AstyageSfhis 
son*  succeeds 
him.  He  reigns 
15  yean. 


Aljrattes.  He 
continue  the 
siege  of  Mile- 
tus, which  had 
been  earned 
on  six  years  by 
his  father,  and 
|>uts  an  end  to 
tt  six  years  ai - 
ter,  by  conclu- 
ding a  peace 
with  the  be- 
rieged.  In  the 
same  prince's 
reign  there 
was  a  war 
between  the 
Medes  andLy* 
dians,  which 
was  terminat- 
ed by  the  mar- 
riage of  Cyax- 
ares  with  Arr- 
enisthedaiigb- 
terofAlyattea. 


Tm  TABtK. 


41 


rnr 


A.e, 


»M1 
9416 


fids 


t^rr^ 


frue: 


\ 


Ii.il>i-i-.%, 


S4S0 


Mi 


9433 


9494 

9495 

9440 


9443 
9444 


670 

660 

66i 


609 
800 


9446 


9447 


9448 


65V 


650 


3449 
3456 
9460 


666 
646 
644 


ktof  of  Judah, 
max**  aa  atli- 
•ne*  with  tfa« 
kiofofCgTot, 
conlrarjrtothe 
adriea  of  die 
prophat  Jtrs- 
Buan. 

Unfortanata 
axpeditian  of 
AphatlntoLi- 

AiDMia 
rolls     agaiatt 
Aprioa. 

Ifabttchoda- 
notor  mbjactf 
£g7pt,  and 
eomvBit  An- 

M     ia     the 

tnlOfltt* 

Aprief  diat 
in  iha  twaatj- 
fifUi  jaar  of 
biireiicn. 
Amaaianins 
after    mm   in 


*  -- 


»(i«<ki<i. 


whom  he  carries   into  capti- 
vity. 

Nebuchodonosor  destroys 
Jaroaatem,  and  carries  away 
Zadekiah  captlre  lo  Bubjrlun. 
At  his  return  loto  hu  domtnioos 
l«  eausei  tfaa  three  joung  He- 
»raws  to  ba  thrown  into  the 
^umaen. 


Thetpii  ra 
forms  tragedy. 


Pisiatratoi 
■nkas  biniMll 
master  of  A- 
thent. 


9404 

9460 


0466 


MO 
609 


646 


Pytbaforas 
HTadaboottbii  Me'rodacb   bia   aba 


Simonidea, 
the  celebrmtad 
poet. 


Kaboeliodoooior  onlroB  Ma^ 
aalf  maator  of  Tjra,  after  a 
siera  of  thirteen  jwn.  He 
ditfnot  narch  againat  Egypt 
till  after  thia  expedition. 

yebttchodonoaor'a    aeeond 
dream  interpreted  by  DaniaL 

Nebnchiraonoaor  redueod  lo 
the  eoaditiOB  of  baaaia  dnriag 
seren  years,  after  which  be 
reigns  again  one  yoait.    EtU- 


liiau    He  nigai  oaly  9  yaan. 


Neiigliaaor.      Bo 
great    preparatioaa   for   war 
againat  the  Medea,  aad  calla 
ia  Crmana  to  bu  aid. 


Cyrus  goes 
/or  the  fist 
lime  into  Ble 
dia,  to  wa  his 
grandfather 
Astyagea.  H^ 
remaina  three 

J  care       with 
t 


J^yd.a. 


Hippoaax. 
aathor  of  the 
rerse  Scizon. 

HeracUtoa, 
chief  of  the 
aect  whieh 
Mara  his 


LaJMntaarchod.  Borelgaa 
oaly  aina  laonthti 


LabyBlt,ealla4  ia  Bcripti 
BolibaasiiC* 


BirtbWJCo- 
ebYlua.  Lalmiit  b  killod  at  the  tal^ 

Uteaiphon,  or  log  of  Babylon.  The  death 
Chersiphron,  a  of  that  princo  pnta  an  end  to 
celebrated  ar-  Uie  Babylonian  empire,  which 
ehitecttfamoiu  ia  united  with  that  af  tb^ 
eapecialty  for  Medea* 
baUding  the 
temple  of  t)iar 
oaofEpbeaua. 


Death  of  Ae- 
lyageii. 

Cyaxarae 
aoceeade  him. 
kaowa  bi  the 
Scriptare  no- 
der  the  name 
of  Darfav  the 
Mode. 

Cyraaratoraa 
into  Media  for 
the  aeeond 
time,  ia  order 
to  aaabt  his 
tmele  in  the 
war  with  the 
Babjrlorlana. 

Expedition 
of  Cyrus  »• 
gainst  the  king 
of  Armenia. 
Cyaxaresand 
Cyroa  defeat 
the  Babyloni- 
ana  in  a  great 
battle,  in 

which    Keri- 
gUaaorbalain. 

Aboat  thia 
lime  the  mar- 
riage of  Cy- 
ma  with  the 
daughter  of  hb 
uncle  Cyaxa^ 
rea  may  be 
dated. 


Cyraamakea 
himaelf  mas- 
ter of  Babylca. 

Death  of  Cy- 


Ci 

sop  lirad  ia 
hb  rawa,  and 
waa  In  hb 
court  at  the 
same  time 
witb  Soloa. 


Crmsna  flies 
before  Cyrus. 


Battle  ol 
Thymbra  be- 
tween CroBsof 
and  C^TUS,  fol- 
lowed bjr  th< 
taking  ot  Sar 
dts  by  the  lat* 
ter.  End  ol 
thefcing^mol 
Lydia. 


190 


J.M, 


S47» 

947S 
S470 

U80 

S4S1 


8489 


8488 
S48& 


8488 
8480 


8496 


8M1 

8503 

8504 
8507 

8510 
8518 
3514 

35 1; 

3519 
3530 
3514 


8505 


8506 
8538 


d.C. 


\ 


"■IF' 


596 


AM 


(91 
819 


616 
514 


£08 


508 
60S 

500 

497 

494 

491 

490 
489 
486 
484 
480 


479 
478 
478 


PtMBvenHn 
H«  reifM  on- 
\j  III  montbt 
After  tbr 
de«Ui  of  tba. 
prince.  Err  pi 
M  ami^vejr  to 
th«  PanUn 
(ioiDiiuoiM,aad 
eoatintics  to 
tilt  the  re  ifB  of 
Alexander  the 
Great,  which 
iDOliidee  the 
space  of  two 
biudred  ead 
MB  yean. 


Xmfif. 


4jt€r  ik»  dt^th  ^CyoMuru  und  Cmmh^u,  Cjfrm»t  who 

'    cttdtd  both  in  tktir  dominions,  umtUd  tk$  em^'re  oftAm 
ji§9d€i  toith  <AoM  of  tk*  BiUtyUmmMM  ami  Pommmtf.  mwkd 
^  tks  tkr—fomud  •  fottrtkt  wmdor  iko  nmmt*  -iff  A»  t 
pif  ^  tks  FornuMMt  ^Mek  tubritttd  tmo  hundred  mmd 
far**  


PMtii«rpi 

sieln8ot.  Hlp- 
piaa    his    too 


HUtiUes 
fon  to  settle 
in  the  Cbeno- 
oesiis. 

The  Pisii 
tratidv       are 
oblired    to  a- 
baodonAtUea. 


Mmfif  ^f  0U  Ponimmtm 


Cjrras.  Tb«  fivrt  jear  of  his  reiga  ho  poradts  tho  J«ws  to 
retom  into  Judaa. 

DaaioPs  visioa  •oneonfaif  the  Meeeanoa  of  die  kioga  off 
Parfia. 

Crroi  diea  on  a  tour  wh!eh  he  makea  into  Persia,  after  Us 
bariof  reif  ned  seren  rears  a]on«,  aad  thiitr  frose  his  -"^ — 
oat  from  Persia  at  the  head  of  an  annrto  aid  CTaxan 

Cambjses  nia  soo  soeoeeds  him.  The  fowtn  year  af  hit 
reifB  he  attaelcs  Eg7pt,aad  ia*«aites  itto  thakiaigJbsBaf  the 
Persiaai. 

Unsoceessliil  aspeditioa  of  Caabjiea  acalaet  Iha  Xtlua- 
pians. 

Canbjses  puts  Mena,  wha  waa  both  hia  Mslavaal  wiSs,  ta 
death. 

It  was  about  tUa  tima  that  Oiataib  aaa  of  Iha  aali«9aef 
Caaibyses,  made  himself  master  of  tha  islaad  af 
eaosea  Polrcrates,  the  tyrant  of  it«  to  be  pat  to  death. 

Death  of  Cambrses.  Bmerdis  the  Mariaa,  who  had 
ad  the  throne  belore  tha  death  of  Camhra 
He  reins  mAy  seven  montias. 

Darius,  sod  of  HTStaspes. 

Edict  of  Darius  m  favour  of  the  Jewi,  wharefai  that  of  Cr- 
rus  is  repealed.  It  is  beliered,  that  what  is  lalated  ia  the 
historr  of  Esther  happened  some  tiaia  alter  tha  poblicatioa  of 
tlus  eoict. 

Babylon  revolts  ^falast  Darins.  aad  li  takaa  alia*  a  riofe 
of  twenty  months. 

Expedition  of  Dailat  afaiast  tba  S^rftiaat. 


vyses*  sBccaads 


Daritts  penetrates  into  ladia,  and  iada«as  all  that  fiaat 
country  into  subjection. 


7^  hiitory  qf  tkt  OrceJb  from  ktnetforth  witt  h*  mUrmiUMd  mnd  almott  ooitfommded 
with  tkmt  ^  tte  Ptnimuf  for  wkieh  ruuon  I  JmU  »*pmraU  Uuir  tkromotogy  ncfar- 
tkt. 


Pertians  and  Chruk$. 


The  Persians  form  the  siafO  of  the  capital  of  the  island  of  Kaxos,  and  are  obliged  to 
raise  it  in  six  months. 

Aristtgoras,  governor  of  Milatas,  larolts  Ikon  Darius,  and  brings  tha  looiaaa  aad  Atha- 
niaas  into  his  measures. 

The  lonians  make  themselves  masters  of  Sardis,  and  bora  it. 

The  Persians  defeat  the  loniaas  ia  a  sea-fight  before  the  islaad  of  Z«ados,  aad  maka  Ihaaa* 
selves  masters  of  Miletus.    . 

^schyhis. 

Darius  sends  GFobryas  his  soa-in-Iaw  at  the  head  of  aa  anaj  to  attack  Gieaea. 

Anacreon. 

Darius  takes  the  eommaad  of  his  aiades  from  Ctohiyast  and  givaait  to  Datig  aaA  Aita> 
phemes. 

Battle  of  Karathoa. 

Unfortunate  end  of  Mihiades. 

Death  of  Darius  Hystespes.    Zexzas  his  son  sueeaads  hiai» 

Birth  of  the  historian  Herodotus. 

Xerxes  sets  out  to  make  war  against  the  Oreekl, 

BatUo  of  TherraopylB .  .  Leomdas,  Iditt  of  the  Laeadssmoniaas,  Is  Ulkd  la  it  Saa^ght 
near  Artemishim,  at  the  same  time  as  the  battle  of  Thevmopylm* 

Birth  of  Euripides. 


Battle  of  Salamin,  followed  by  the  pfseinitate  retnra  of  Xerxes  into  Peiria. 
Battle  of  Plataa.    Se»>fight  the  same  oay  near  Myeale,  ia  wUeh  tlw  Pea 


feated. 


Peariaasande- 


The  Athenians  rebuild  tlie  walla  of  their  tMjt  whidi  had  baaa  deawBshad  hy  Zaizes, 
notwithstandinflr  the  opposition  of  the  Lacedaemoaians.  "" 

The  command  of  the  armies  of  Greece,  of  which  tfia  LaeadamMfrfana  had  baaa  ia  pos- 
session from  the  battle  of  Theimopylss,  is  traasfefred  to  the  Atbaaiaas.         v 
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Ptrnan*  and  Oreeki, 


Pindar  flourUhed  about  this  time. 

PausaoUa,  general  of  the  LaccdawonUni,  aecuied  of  h^duf  Mcrtt  iatellifeBM  with 
XerxeSt  i«  put  to  death. 

Tbemistodei,  Ibe  Athenian  fenentl,  ii  nceoMd  of  hnTii^  hn4  n  ahtn  in  PnomniaiPt  plot 
and  takes  refuge  with  Admetus,  kiof  of  the  HoloHiant* 

Sopboclei  and  £uri|4des  appear  in  Greece  about  thie  tfnt 

Xerzes  is  killed  by  Artabanee,  the  captain  of  hii  gvarde* 

Artaxerxea,  Mmamed  Lonfimanua,  meceede  him.  Themietotlw  tafcM  wtiag*  la  Itk  MWt 
the  first  jear  of  his  reif  n. 

CimonreeeiTeatheMnarandoftbnnnBiMntAtlMaiL  Thn  year  fcPnwinf  he  Itftili  thi 
Persians,  and  takes  their  fleet  near  tlie  aouth  of  the  fiver  JiUaynM^oa. 

Birth  of  the  histotina  Thnejdidei. 

Birth  of  Socrates. 

Pericles  begins  to  distinruish  hlmsolf. 

Phidias,  famotti  for  hit  Mill  in  arehitectnre  suad  scolptar*. 

Diflereitce  and  misunderstanding  between  the  Athemaaaaad  LaeedmaieBinai,  oeeerioned 
by  the  affront  offered  to  the  Athenmni  by  the  Lncedanoninns,  in  wading  hack  tMr  tutps, 
after  hartng  called  in  thetr  aid  agatatt  the  Messeniansaad  Helote*  8eaM  time  after,  and 
in  consequence  of  this  quarrel,  Cimon  is  banished  by  the  Mtraeiam. 

Esdras  obtains  a  commiisioa  firaai  ArtaMcxts  to  retan  to  JanaafeBi  with  all  that  ara 
willing  to  follow  hinw 

Thefliistoelea  pots  an  and  to  Me  fifa  at  Magnesia* 

Herodicus  of  Sicily,  chief  of  the  sect  of  physieians  aalled  AiaiT^ni^  HippoeMtat  was 
hu  disciple. 

The  £gn>tiaa»  wpported  bjr  the  Atheniaat,  rerott  agaiaat  Artaiaisaa. 

Defeat  oithe  Persian  army  in  Egypt. 

The  £gyptiant  and  Athenians  are  defeated  m  their  tami  ia  eaaaaqnenee  of  whieh  all 
Egypt  returns  to  its  obedience  to  Artaxerxes,  and  the  Athenians  retire  to  Danaras,  where 
ther  sustain  a  siege  of  ayear. 

Battle  of  Tanagra  in  Beotia,  whera  tiie  Athenians  h—i  the  SpaitajHi  who  wara  eana  to 
the  aid  of  the  Thebaai. 

Nebemtah  obtains  pennisuon  firam  Artaxerxes,  to  retom  to  Jenisaleau 

Birth  of  Xenophon. 

Cinon,  recalled  from  bai^ahnent  after  five  Tears'  dbseaea )  reco«eikt  the  Athaaiaaaaad 
Spartans,  and  makes  them  conclude  a  truce  of  five  years. 

End  of  the  war  between  the  Greeks  and  the  Partiaai.  wbieb  had  aaatinoed  ftwa  the 
bomiog  of  Sardis  by  the  Athenians,  fifty-one  yeare» 

Death  of  Cimon. 

The  Lacedaemonians  conclude  a  trace  for  thirty  yeaia  with  the  Athedans.  Tha  latter 
soon  break  it  by  new  enterprises. 

Empedocles,  the  Pythagorean  philosopher,  floocished  ahont  thie  tiaa. 

Myron,  the  famous  sculptor  of  Athens* 

Pericles  makes  war  with  the  Samians,  and  takes  the  capital  of  their  iaUnd,  aftair  a  riege 
of  nine  months* 

Zeuxis,  the  famous  painter,  disciple  of  Apollodonis.  PaRfaftdns,h!s  rival,  lived  at  the 
sama  time. 

Aristophanes,  the  eoasio  poet« 

Birth  of  Isocrates. 

War  between  the  Corinthian*  and  die  people  of  Corcyra.  The  Athenians  aagage  la  it 
in  favour  of  the  Corcyrians.  The  inlmbitants  of  Potidva  declare  on  tha  side  of  Corinth 
against  Athens.  Alcibiadee  begias  (a  appear  in  this  war,  whick  ooeaabai  that  af  Pelapa*- 
aesns. 

Sco^,  arehichiteot  and  seuljitM; 

Beginning  of  the  Peloponnesian  war.    It  continues  37  yean. 

Aterrible  plague  rages  in  Attica.  The  physician  Hqipoecatea  distiagmshes  Uasaalf  by 
Ms  extraordinary,  care  of  the  sick. 

Death  of  Pericles. 

The  Lacedasmontanabedege  natssa. 

Plata,  founder  of  the  ancient  academy. 

Death  of  Artaxerxes.    Xerxes  his  son  soeceedt  hiak    He  reigns  oaly  ibrty-five  daya. 

Sogdiaaus  pota  Xerxes  to  deelh,  and  causes  himaalf  to  be  acknowladgad  king  in  his  stead. 
His  reig^  continues  oidy  six  months. 

Ochus,  known  under  the  nama  of  Darius  Kothna»  ride  hiasjelf  of  Bogdianus,  and  fueeeeds 
him. 

The  Athenians,  anderlTiciae,  maha  themselves  asaateie  of  Cy there. 

Thucydides  b  banished  by  tha  Atheoiana,  whose  armyJie  commaBded,  for  haidng  snffsred 
AmpbipoUs  to  be  takea* 

Polygnotos,  famed  particularly  for  his  paintiac  '^njh*  portico  called  IloiklXii  at  Athens, 
in  which  he  represented  the  principal  events  ol  the  lYvlsiii  war. 

Treaty  of  peace  c<meltideo,  by  the  application  of  Nicias,  between  the  LaeedBmamans 
and  Athenians,  in  the  tenth  year  from  the  beginning  ^  the  Ijanedssaaonian  war.  Alcibia- 
dee, by  an  imposture,  oeeaeions  its  beiiq^  broken  the  following  year* 

The  banishment  of  Hyperbolus  puts  an  end  to  the  Ostracism. 

Alclbiades  engages  the  AtbanianS  to  assist  the  people  of  Egetta  against  the  Syraeasane 

Alcibiades,  one  of  the  generals  seat  to  Sicily  by  the  Athenians,  is  recalled  to  Athene*' 
answer  aecusaUoas  i^inst  him.    He  flies  to  SparU,  and  is  condenwed  for  contumacy. 
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,  forMsor  of  Srri*.  nvolU  agmiast  Dariafc    Thm  SfTpllBiis  do  tho  laae,  and 

i,*^  Amyrtaot  lor  tfacir  siaf ,  who  nign  its  yoon. 

Akibuuloa,  to  avoU  tho  onrjr  hia  gremt  oetioiM  had  drawo  apos  \im  at  Spaila,  throws  hin^- 
•air  iato  tha  anM  af  TiMa^hofttaa.  ooe  of  tho  Idag  of  Porria't  tatrapa.    The  Laead«m»- 
hr  tha  help  of  TiiWiphorBea,  ooocloda  a  iraatx  of  alliaaoa  with  the  kiar  of  Pania. 
Aleibiadaa  u  ra-aallad  to  Athens.    Hia  ralara  oeeatioM  Iha  abolatioB  of  the  Fear  Hiia- 

■n  tha  paariaeaa  of  Aam 


drad,  who  had  haea  iayaatod  with  wipiama  aathorHj. 
Dariue  fhroi  Cjm,  hia  yattmaat  aoa,  tha  fovanoMat  k  aUaf  af 


Ljaaador  b  plaead  al  fta  head  af  tha  LaeadMaoniaiH.    Ba  d^aatv  tha  Atheri^na 
Bpheaoa.    t«  innniiaa—i  af  that  dafaat,  Alcihiadeg  ia  dapaead,  and  ten  feaarali  ana  i 


aatad  toioecaedUm. 

CalUeratidat  la  iavaalad  with  Ao  en— and  af  tha  antj  in  tha  loam  of  Lriaadar. 
whoaa  the  Lacedataaoniaaa  had  taken  it.    He  asUUed  in  a  searifht  near  the  AiginoMB. 

Lyaander  u  rastoiad  to  the  romaaand  af  tha  Iiacedaaaonian  arm/.    He  gaina  a  faaaona 
Tktorf  orer  the  Alheniaaa  at  JKfoapotaaua. 

Canon,  1^0  ooaanadad  tiia  Athenian  liBteaa»iBtfeaa  after  hb  4alhat  to 
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Cypfua* 

Lraaader  teahaa  hinMalf  naatorof  Atbana*  changaa  tha  Ibna  af  tha  go' 
tabliahea  thfartr  arehoaa,  eaauaonlj  called  tha  thirtf  tTtanta.     ' 

End  of  tlioPeleponoeriaa  war. 

Death  of  Dariaa  Vathaa.    Anaeao  hia  aaa  aoaeaads  hin.  and  takaa  tha 
aenea  Maenwn. 

Cjnia  the  joanger  iatonda  to  aaaaaiinato  Ida  hiotbar  Artaxatxea.    Hia  da^gn  haiog  di»- 
eorered.  he  ia  tent  to  tlM  aaantiaae  proriaeoa,  of  which  he  waa  gorenor. 

lotorview  of  Cynu  the  jeoager  ajud  Ljaander  at  Sardia. 

Thraayhalaa  espala  tha  tjnanta  of  Atheua,  aad  ro-eatabliahea  Ita  liherty. 

Cjras  the  rooager  preperaa  for  a  war  with  hia  brother  ArtajMnea. 

Defeat  and  death  of  Cjnia  the  yoaofer  at  Conaza*  followed  by  tho  retfaat  ti  An  Tan 
Thonaand. 

Death  of  Soeratea. 

LacedamoB  declaraa  war  agalnft  Tiaaaphamea  and  Phamahaaoa. 

Begiooing  «f  Aayataa,  king  of  Macedonia,  father  of  Philips 

Ageailaoa  ia  elected  king  of  Sparta.    The  jear  foUowiog  he  goes  to  Attiea,  to  tha  aid  of 
the  Greeks  settled  there. 

Lyaander  qaanab  with  Agarilana*  and  nadortafcaa  to  change  the  order  of  the  aneeoanon 
to  the  throne. 

The  annj  of  "[naaanhemea  ia  defeated  near  Sardia  hj  Agedlam. 


Thebes,  Aigoa,  and  Corinth,  enter  into  a  leagaa  against  Lacedamon,  at  the  solieitotioB 
of  the  Femana.    Athena  antors  ioto  the  sa 
the  Ephori  to  the  aariatance  of  his  eoantrv. 
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The  fleet  of  the  Lacedamonians  is  defeated  near  Cnidoa  bj  Phamabairaa,  and  Cooon  the 
Athenian,  who  eonunanded  that  of  the  Petaians  and  Greeks.  Agenlana  dafeate  tho  Tho- 
baos  almost  at  the  same  time,  in  the  plains  of  Coronea. 

Conoa  rebuilds  tiie  walls  of  Athens. 

Peace,  disgTaeefDl  to  the  Greeks  conelnded  with  the  Persians  bj  Aataleidas  ttie  Lacede- 
monian. 

Aktaxenes  attacks  E?agoru,  king  of  Cypnis,  with  all  his  Ibrees,  and  gaina  a  signal  tic- 
toTf  orer  him. 

it  b  followed  hj  the  siege  of  Salamin,  which  is  termioated  bj  a  treaty  pf  peace* 

Eipedittofli  of  Artaxerxes  against  the  Candurians.  * 

Birth  of  Aristotle,  foender  of  the  Peripatetics.  • 

The  Lacedamonians  declare  war  against  the  city  of  Olynthos. 

Birth  of  Philip,  king  of  Macedon. 

Phabidas,  oo  bis  way  to  the  siege  of  Olrathns,  at  the  head  of  part  of  tbe  army  «f  the 
Lacedamonians,  makes  himself  master  of  the  citadel  of  Thebes.  -^ 

Birth  of  Demosthenes. 

Pelopidas,  at  the  head  of  tha  other  exiles,  UHs  t(^e  tyrant  of  Thebes,  and  retakee  the 
citadel. 


S60 


Artaxerxes  Hnemoa  ondertakes  to  redooe  Eg^t.  which  had  thrown  off  his  yoke  for 
years.    He  employs  abore  two  years  in  makiar  preparation  for  that  war. 

Death  of  Amyntas,  kiiy  of  Macedonia.  Alexander,  his  eldest  son,  succeeds  him.  He 
reigns  only  two  years.    Perdiceas  ascends  the  throne  next,  and  reigns  14  years. 

Death  of  Evagoras,  king  of  Cypnit.    Nicoebs,  his  son,  sacoeeda  him. 

Battle  of  Leuctra,  in  which  the  Thehana,  nader  Epaminoadaa  and  Pelopidas,  defeat  the 
Lacedmeonians. 

Expedition  of  Pelopidas  against  Alexander,  tyrant  of  Phera.  Be  goes  to  Macedonia,  to 
terminate  the  differences  between  Perdiceas  ania  Ptolemy,  son  of  Amyntas,  conceriog  the 
crown.  He  carries  Philip  with  him  to  Thebes  as  a  hoatage.  He  b  killed  in  a  battle  which 
de  fighU  with  the  tyrant  of  Phera. 

Battle  of  Maatioea.  Epaminondaa  b  killed  in  it,  after  having  aeoured  tiie  victory  to' the 
Thebana. 

The  Leeedamottiana  aend  Agesilaiis  to  aid  Tachos,  king  of  Erypt,  against  Artaxerxes. 
He  dethrones  Tachos^  and^ves  the  erovn  to  Nectenebus.  He  dies  on  hb  retom  6om  that 
expedition. 

Death  of  Artexerxes  Mnenon.    Oehns  his  son  succeadw  hinu 

Philip  ascends  tbe  throne  of  Macedonia.    He  makes  acaptioos  peace  with  the  Atlieabos 
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The  Autory  of  tJU  Caffododant  btgifu  ai  tkii  iimtt  ^  eknmoUgy  t^f  «Aa»«  kingi  I  shall 

ve  afttr  tMt  of  AUxamdor't  iSHccciMrf*    I$kaU  mnmsm  to  ii  tkmi  ^  A*  Purtiuan*,  and 

"  tkt  kings  ^  PonliM. 

War  of  the  allies  with  ih«  AtheniaiH.    It  fwitiliwl  UWM  jMflk 

Philip  beiieget  and  takes  AmphipoUB. 

Revolt  of  Artabaius  afaiait  Ochualdqf  of  Penift. 

Birth  of  Alexaader  the  Great. 

Demotthenee  appears  in  poblie  for  the  Irst  time,  aad  eBeearefte  ths  AtWrieis,  who  were 
elarmed  b^  the  prBparatiou  for  war  nakiiif  b/  the  Idnf  of  Penio» 

Bef inmiif  of  the saered  war. 
'Death  of  Kaosoliis,  kiof  of  Caria. 

Philip  makes  himself  master  of  the  eitj  of  IffethoM. 

Artenusia,  indow  of  Mausolus,  to  whom  she  had  sneceedod*  takee  Rhodeik 

Philip  attempts  to  seixe  Thennopylm  in  raia. 

Successful  expedition  of  Oebus  af  ainst  Phmnieia,  Cjpraii»  and  aAorwards  Xtcf^ 

Nectanebos,  the  last  kin( of  £^7?^ <^  ^  £f7ptaa«  laeo,  w •bl%ed to  Ajmto Stfdopiii,. 
from  whence  he  nerer  retunis. 

Death  of  Plato. 

Philip  makes  himself  master  of  OtjathM. 

Philip  seises  Theimoirf  1«,  and  part  of  Phock.  He  ewHOS  hisBielf  to  bo  admitted  into 
the  nomber  of  the  Ampnictyons. 

Or*  tioo  of  Demosthenes  concerning  the  Chersoaesos,  in  faronr  of  Diopithns. 

The  AtheniattS  send  aid  under  Phocion  to  the  cities  of  PerinthiiSi«id  Byxantima,  hesiefed 
by  Philip.    That  prince  is  obliji^ed  to  raise  the  sie^ e. 

Philip  is  declared  generalissimo  of  the  Qreeks  u  the  eoomil  of  the  Amphic^fooih  He 
makes  himself  master  of  Elatma. 

Battle  of  Cheromea,  wherein  Philip  defeats  the  Atfaonieiieand  the  Thebaas,  who  had  en- 
tered into  a  leagne  against  him. 

Ochus,  kinr  of  Perna.  is  poisoned  by  Begoas  kis  favoorito.  Afses  his  bob  soeeeeds  him, 
and  reigns  ouj  three  rears. 

Philip  causes  himself  to  be  declared  general  of  the  Oreeks,  agmast  the  Persians.  Tim 
same  year  he  repudiates  his^  wife  Oljmpias.  Hb  soa  Alexander  attends  her  into  Xpfarns, 
from  whence  he  goes  to  Illrria.^  ^ 

Philip* s  death.    Alexander  his  son,  then  twenty  years  of  age,  soeeeeds  him. 

Arses,  king  of  Persia,  is  assassinated  by  Bagoas.    Darius  Codomanus  soeeeeds  him. 

Thebes  tiUkea  and  destroyed  by  Alexander.  He  oaoses  hbiself  to  be  declared  generalise 
umo  of  the  Greeks  against  the  Persians  in  a  diet  assembled  at  Corinth. 

Alexander  set<i  out  Tor  Persia. 

Battle  of  the  Oranicns,  followed  with  the  cotoquestof  almost  all  Asia ICoor. 

Alexander  is  seized  at  Tarsus  with  a  dangerous  illnesSi  from  having  bathed  in  the  river 
Cydnos.    He  is  eured  in  a  few  days. 

Battle  of  Imps. 

Alexander  makes  himself  master  of  Tyre,  after  a  Siege  of  seven  months. 

AppeUes,  one  of  the  most  famous  punters  of  antiqoi^.  Aristides  and  ProU^nes  were 
his  cotemporaries. 

Alexander  goes  to  Jerusalem.  Re  makes  himself  master  of  Gaxa,  and  soon  after  of  all 
Egy(>t.  He  went  after  this  conquest  to  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Ammon,  and  at  his  return  built 
the  city  of  Alexandria. 

BattJeof  Arbela.    It  is  followed  b^  the  taking  of  Arbela,  Babylon,  Snsa,  and  Persepolis. 

Darius  is  seixed  and  laden  with  cheins  by  Bemus,  and  soon  after  assaminated.  His  death 
puts  an  end  to  the  Persian  empire,  which  had  subsisted  two  hundred  aad  six  years  from  its 
foundation  under  Cyras  the  Great. 

The  Laeedssmonians  revolt  against  the  Hacedoidaas.  Antipater  defeats  them  ia  »  eat- 
tle,  wherein  Agis  their  king  is  killed. 

Thalestris,  queen  of  the  Amazons,  eomeeto  see  Alexander  at  Zadracarta. 

Pbilotas,  and  Pannenio  his  father,  suspected  of  haviag  conspired  with  others  against 
Alexander,  are  put  to  death.^^ 

Bessus  is  brought  to  Alexflmer,  dnd  soon  after  put  to  death. 

Alexander,  after  having  subdued  the  Sogdians  and  Bactnans,  builds  a  city  npon  the  laxar- 
tes,  to  which  he  gives  his  name.      * 

Embassy  oT  the  Scythians  to  Alexander,  followed  by  a  victory  gained  by  him  over  that 
people. 

Lysippus  of  Siejron,  a  famous  sculptor,  flourished  about  thb  time. 

Alexander  miAes  himself  master  of  the  rocky  emiaence  of  Oxus. 

Clitus  vi  IdUed  by  Alexamier  at  a  feast  ia  Maracaada.  The  death  of  Calisthenes  happens 
soon  after. 

Alexander  marries  Roxana*  the  daturhter  of  Oxyartes. 

Alexander's  entrance  into  India,  fie  gains  a  great  victory  over  Poras  ia  passing  the 
Hydaspes. 

On  the  remonstrances  of  his  armv,  Alexander  determines  to  march  back. 

The  city  of  Oxadryca  taken.    Alexander  in  great  danger  there. 

Alexander's  marriage  with  Statira,  the  eldest  daughter  of  Darius. 

Revolt  of  Harpalus,  whom  Alexander  had  made  governor  of  Babylon. 

Demosthenes  is  banished  for  having  received  presents,  aad  soifers  himself  to  be  comipted 
by  Harpalus. 

Death  of  Hephasdoa  atEcbatana. 

Henander.  the  inventor  of  the  new  eoakedy,  livid  about  thie  time. 
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4.Jtr']A.C4  Ptfimmt  andOtv9li§,  \ 

929 1    'Alegaodar,  oa  hi*  rvttiro  to  B«bjloii,  diM  Umt*,  at  Um  9M  ^t  durtjr-two  Veurs  »ad  «igiit 
ratht.    Ari4aitt,  that  prince**  natoral  bnrth«i;  b  dMUrea  kuif  in  hi*  tteaa.    TIm  zeceocr 
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■lootht.    ArMao*.  that  pruie« 

of  the  kinfAHB  i«  i^ven  to  P«rdioeai* 

Th«  fOBoraU  divide  th«  ptvvioeot  ■iom 

a  of  Um  enplr*  of  t|M  Ltfidet  ia  Scjll. 

The  Atheaiam  reroH,  om  eocac*  tKa  tU 
Denoithcaes  i*  reeaJle^  fron  bi 

Aatipater  it  beriefed  ia  Lamia  bj  the  Atheaiaaa*  ani  b  loMad  to  Mcraader  by  eapltalattoii. 
Ha  aeoa  after  icises  Alheaa,  aad  p«s  $.  fawiiaa  ioto  it. 

Death  of  Domottfaeaaa. 

Alexaader'a  majroiieaot  toaiali 

Perdieea*  mtts  fitimoaaa  ia  ppeiaaiiea  9i  Cavpadoela. 

Leafuo  of  Ptolemyt  Cnteroi,  Aal^aten  aad  AaCigoaMt  afainst  Pardieeaa  aod  Koatieacs. 

Dtath  of  Cratemt. 

Uofortonala  ead  of  PerAeeai  ia  Xfjpt  AaH|iatar  aaaeaade  hta  in  tho  vepaocy  of  the 
empire. 

Eomenet  defeated-bf  ABlI(oaai  |  ehalt  Uaaalf  19  la  ^  caada  vi  Koka*  whore  b«  eos- 
taio*  a  siofe  of  a  jear. 

Ptolemy  make*  himtolf  mader  of  Jetiiialaak 

Death  of  Aattuater.    Polysverehoo  foeceede  him. 

Phocioo**  eoademaatioa  aad  death  at  Athene. 

Caiaaader.  the  eoa  of  Aatipaler,  aaiaaa  Atbaaa,  aa2  wttlas  DemalritM  Phnlereoa  there  to 
forem  the  repablic. 

Oirmplas  the  mother  of  Alexaador.  eanaaa  Aridmot  and  Bntjdica  his  wife  to  be  pnt  to 
deatn,  ai  she  heraelf  is  soon  after,  bj  order  of  Cassander. 

Eomenes  is  delirered  op  to  Aatiyonu*  bj  his  owa  soldiers,  and  pnt  to  death. 

Antigomis  takes  Tjrre,  alter  o  siege  of  aAaea  months.  Demetnus  lus  sen.  suninoaed  Po- 
liorcetes,  begins  to  appear. 

Zeco  iastittttes  the  sect  of  the  Stoics  at  Athena. 

Scleoeos  makes  himself  master  of  Babylon  and  tha  aeighbooring  iNPOTinces. 

At  this  expedition  of  Seleocus  against  Vabyloai  b^^  the  famous  era  of  the  Solaocides, 
called  by  the  Jews  the  era  of  contracts. 

Ptolemy  retires  into  £|[ypt,  and  carries  a  great  ooaiber  of  the  inhabitants  of  Phoenicia 
and  JudsB  thither  along  with  binu 

Cassander  causes  Rraana  and  hereon  Alexander  to  be  put  to  death. 

Potysperchoo  puts  Hercules,  the  son  of  Alexander,  and  his  mother  Bereniee,  to  death. 

Opnellas,  goYeroorof  Libra,  revolts  against  Ptolemy. 

DemetriosPoUorcetos  maaes  himself  masterof  Athens,  and  re-establishes  the  democrati- 
eal  goTemment.  Tho  saaio  year  he  makes  himself  master  of  Salamin,  and  the  whole 
island  of  Cyprus. 

Demetrius  Phalereoi*  wba  eoasamaded  at  Athens,  reUres  to  Thebes.'  The  Athenians 
throw  down  his  statues,  and  condemn  him  to  death. 

Antigoaus,  and  ais  son  Demetrius,  assume  tha  title  of  Ungs.  Tho  other  priaeos  follow 
their  example,  and  do  the  same. 

Antigonus,  to  make  the  most  of  his  son*s  rietory  In  Cypnis,  undertakes  to  deprira  Ptd- 
ennr  of  Egypt    That  expoditbn  does  not  ^Mceed. 

Ptolemr  tne  astronomer  ixes  the  begisning  of  the  reign  of  Ptolemy  king  of  Cgypt,  on 
the  7th  of  November  of  this  year. 

Demetrius  Poliorcetes  forms  the  siege  of  Rhodes,  which  he  is  forced  to  raiae  a  year  after. 

The  Khodians  employ  the  money  raised  by  the  sale  of  the  machines  which  Demetrius  had 
used  in  the  siege  of  their  city,  and  had  given  them  as  a  present,  in  erecting  the  famous  Co- 
louos,  called  the  Colossus  of  Rhodes. 

Demetrius  Poliorcetes  is  declarad  gaaaiml  of  all  tha  Gre^a,  by  the  states  of  Oaaaoa  as- 
sembled at  the  isthmus. 

Ptolemy,  Seleucus,  Caasaader,  and  Lysimachns.  aatar  into  a  leagaa  against  Aatigonm. 
aad  Demetrius  his  sou. 

Battle  of  Ipsus,  wherein  Antigonus  is  defeated  It  is  fo&owed  by  the  division  of  thr 
empire  of  Alexander  among  the  lour  allied  princs^ 

Arcesilaus,  founder  of  the  middle  academy. 
Tfters  it  sitek  a  eonnenon  ft«toe«n  th*  event$»  vkiek  Aappemtd  in  A»Jimr  tmpiru  formuA 

oul  of  JH*xander%  that  it  ia  iwyosit'ftfa  fo  separate  faem  t  for  ttktek  rtattm  I  thaU  dia 

po*e  Mem  a/I  in  one  cotumn,  oeeorrf tog  fo  tka  plan  I  have  folkmed  m  treating  (Aem  ia 

tha  body  of  my  hiaiory,  ^  I  akail  Juat  giva  a  tabla,  w&ieA  eontotne  only  ika  Tnngt  Aat 

raifnadin  each  <^  ihoaa  Jbtng<2om«. 

f        Thraee^  mthynua- 


i'tolemy  boter. 


Ptolemy  PhilSr 
delphus. 


Syrsa. 
Seleucus  Micar 


tor. 


Jlfac 

l/assaotkerT 


Philip  aod  Alexaadet.tho 
sons  of  Cassander,  dispute 
the  kingdom,  and  possess  it 
almost  three  years. 

Demetrius  PoHoreetes. 

Pyrrhusand  Lysimachus 

Seleucus  Kicator,  a  veiy 
short  tmM* 


Liysimacbus. 


Lyrimachns  dies  in  battle. 
Afterhlsdaath  his  dominions 
are  dismembered  aad  cease 
to  form  a  distinct  kaagdam. 
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Egypt. 
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164 
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85 


63 

81 
69 
66 

61 


900 

997 

995 
394 


387 
385 


363 
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Ptolemj  ETMfvlM. 


Ftolemj  Philopatoiv 
Ptolemj  EplphaaMk 
Ptolem/  PhiloiMttK 


^ 


SyruL 


■■MMMWarw 


i 


Jttmetdanim^ 


Anuodtua  Solar. 


AndMlnaTb 


SakoM 

AnliowhMt  the  Great. 


SelMom  PUlopfttoft 


Ptokmy.PhjfM. 


Ptolemj  Lathjnif* 

Xlexaader  I.  biother  ef  Lathjnit. 


Alexander  II.  mb  of  Alazaadar  1. 

Ptolemj  Aalatef. 

Berenice,  tha  eMett  danfkter  of  Avietes. 
reifottome  time  in  hb  stead}  altar  whieh 
that  prince  t»  raitored. 

Cleopatra  r«in»  at  ftrtt  with  h«r  eideat  bro- 
ther, then  with  Ptolemj,  her  jono^st  brother, 
and  at  last  alooeu. 


Ptolemy  Ceraaaaa.  Hm 
brother  Meleaf arraiysd  set 
time  after  him. 


Ptttefcusaucf 


PUBp. 


Panaoi.  tha  lastUof  of  the 


Aatioelliat  Xpipfeaaai*  *7^ 

AntiochiM  Enpator. 

Demetrius  Soter. 

Alexander  Bala. 

Demetrius  NlcatoK 

AntJochns  Theos,  tha  son  of  Bala,  seises 
part  of  Sjria.  Trjphon  does  tha  nam  soon 
after. 

Aatiocbas  Sldetes  pots  TfjphM  to  death, 
and  rei|^  in  his  stead. 

Zebia  succeeds  Dematrfos  Nieatoik 

Selencus  the  son  of  Nkator. 

Atttiochiis  Gijpos. 

Antiorhos  the  Cjaicaniaa  diTidastha  Ving- 
dom  with  Grjpns. 

Selencns,  son  of  Gijpns. 
Antiochns  Ensebes. 
A-ntiochus,  second  son  of  Gijpas. 
FUlip,  third  son  of  Om>as. 
Demetrius  Eucheres,  (onrth  son  of  Grjpns. 
Antiochns  Dionjsins,  6Ah  son  of  Grjpns. 
The  four  last  named  Idnfs  reigned  soeces- 
siyelj  with  Ensebes. 
T^raaes,  dmiaf  Ibanrteaa  jeaxt. 


Antiaehos  Ariatiens. 


JlUxand4r**  !ivceu»or$. 


Seleucos,  kinf  of  Sjria,ihtnlds  Antioch. 

Athens  refuses  to  receive  Demetrius  Poliovcates. 

Death  of  Cassander  kinf  of  M acedoa.  mUip  his  sonsnceeeds  bias.  He  reigns  onlj  one 
jear.  and  is  succeeded  b  j  Alexander  his  brother*  About  this  time  Pyrrfaus,  king  of  Epinii, 
espouses  Antigone,  of  the  house  oi  Ptol«aij,and  returns  Into  bk  domtnkns,  out  of  wbkh  he 
bad  been  driven  bj  the  MoksoL  i 

Demetrius  Poliorcetea  retakes  Athens.  .Ljrimaehns  and  Ptalovj*  alasost  at  the  same 
tima,  depriTC  him  of  all  ha  yoasesied* 

Demetrlos  puts  to  death  Alexander  king  of  Hacedonia,  wba  had  ealled  him  In  to  hu  a£d, 
and  seizes  bis  dominions,  where  be  reigns  sevan  jeara. 

'  Foundation  of  the  citr  of  Sekuciabj  Seleucos. 

Pjrrhns  and  Ljaimachns  take  M^saedoma  from  Denetrim.  Tha  latter  dks  miserablj  the 
jaar  following  in  prison. 

Ptolemj  Soter,  kine  of  Egjpt,  resigns  the  throne  to  hk  son  Ptokaij  Philadelphns. 

Foundation  of  the  kingdom  of  Pergamus  bj  Phiktmivs. 

Demetrius  Phalereusls  shut  up  in  a  fort  bj  order  of  Philadelphoi,  and  kills  himself  there. 

Seleucus  Nicator,  king  of  Sjna,  decUres  war  against  Ljrimachas,  Ung  of  Macedonia. 

Ljrimachus  is  killed  in  a  battle  in  Phrjgia.    Selencns  enters  Maeiiedoina  to  take  poi — 
sioa  of  the  kingdom.    He  is  assassinated  there  bj  Cerannus.    Anikchns  Soter,  hk  sAoi 
ceeda  him  in  the  kingdom  of  Sjria. 

36* 
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TBBTAttB. 


CenufM*.  io  seciir*  lh«  kinfdom  nf  IIa««4ooift  to  bimftiff  pott  the  two  ehilirenof  i^y- 
flimaelHitbf  Aniaoe  to  death,  uaA  benitbes  her  iato  SeaoUintele. 

The  rvpubiie  of  the  Aehaeao  resiMM*  iU  eneioDt  form,  which  it  had  lost  mider  Ph^  maA 
Alciaedar. 

PyrriMM.  Uw  of  KpinM,  eelled  la  b j  Hm  Teiectioof,  eafeen  Itolj  to  make  war  af^wt 
the  Romaot.  tie  (iret  then  battle  lor  the  int  time  Bear  Hetaelea,  whertf  the  airaaifafre 
ii  CDtJrelr  on  bis  Ado.    He  ia  a|^a  ■ueaaatftJ  in  a  Meead  battle  foeyht  the  fear  fellowiar. 

IiieptlttB  of  the  Oaida  iolo  Meccdoaia.    CeianoifivealheM  battle,  iawhkh he  toloUei. 

eleacer  hia  brather  neeeeda  hiak 
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8139 
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3741 
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361 

3740 
3719 
37M 

358 

355 
353 

leiearer  nia  nrauer  nceoeea  bub. 

PrirlMM  abaailoea  Italr.  aad  ||;o«s  to  Siealr.  wUeb  be  cooquen. 
Seatheoea  driyee  the  fteeleoet  of  MeeedaBii.    T 


He  U  made  kiaf  Hmfe,  aad  n%iw  two 


jrean. 


Attempt  of  the  Oaels  apea  the  temple  of  Delpooa. 

Ptolemjr  PhUadelphvtikiacof  Kf  rpt,  caaiei  the  holy  Sctiptnree  to  be  translated  tato  Greek. 
I     Death  oi  8ostheaes.    Aaticmttis  QPooatas,  sea  of  PeUoraetes,  who  reij^aed  aftenrards  do- 
rinr  tee  years  ia  Oreece,  ■«kes  UaMOif  Ua^  of  Marcedonia  ia  his  stead.    Antiochns, 
ofBTria,  dispoles  the  posseasioaof  it  with  him     •"*--*-  •-*-  *       -- 
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3765 

3756 

3757 
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3763 
S7S5 
3171 
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3174 
37T6 
3178 
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339 
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^      .      .  Their  diflersaee  termiaatea 

afo  of  AatifOBus  witli  Phila,  the  daughter  of  Stratoaiee  aad  Seleoeas. 

Aatioehos  defeats  the  OaoU  ia  a  blooAj  battle,  and  delivers  the  eooatry  froM  their  opprea- 
sions.    Bj  this  Tictorj  he  acqmres  the  name  of  Soter. 

Vytrhia  retams  tato  Italjr,  and  is  defeated  by  tim  Romaas.  He  foes  to  Hacedoaia,  vbere 
be  attacks  aad  defeats  Aatifoaus. 

Ptriemy  Philadelphos,  on  aeconal  of  tb»  pspotaJioa  of  the  H  nam  as,  seada  aa  eiabaaar  to 
them  to  demaad  their  aaiity. 

PriTfaiis  oadertakcs  the  siege  of  Sparta,  aad  caaaotiadnee  It-  Be  is  killed  the  next  year 
at  tae  siege  of  Argos. 

AntigooBS  Goqatns  makes  himself  master  of  Athea^  whieh  had  eateied  iato  »  lei^^ 
with  the  Laeedcmoniaas  agMOst  him. 
.  Ahaatidas  makes  himself  tjrrant  of  Sieyoa,  after  hariag  pot  Clinias  its  goveraor  to  death. 

Magos,  governor  of  Crrcnaica  and  Libya,  revolts  against  Ptolemy  Pfaiuidelphua. 

Death  or  Philetsenis,  aiar  aad  fonader  of  Pergamus.    £ameaes  his  nephew  soeeeeds  him 

Antiochus  Soler,  kia^  of  Syria,  ceases  hb  sea  Aatioehos  to  be  proclaimed  kiog.  He  dies 
<ooa  after. 

Berosus  of  BaJbyloa,  the  historian,  tired  about  this  time. 

Accomodation  between  Magus  aud  Ptolemr  Pbiladelphus. 

War  between  Antiochus  king  of  Syria,  and  Ptolemy  Philaddphas. 

Aratus,  the  son  of  Cltaias,  deliTors  Sieyoa  iiem  tyraaayt  aad  onitaa  it  wUh  the  Aehsean 
league. 

Arsaces  revolts  against  Ajnthoeles,  goreraor  for  AaUoehus  ia  the  country  of  the  Parthi- 
aas.  About  the  same  time  Theodorus  gerenmr  of  Bactriaaa  revolts,  aad  causes  himself  tn 
be  declared  king  of  that  province. 

Treaty  of  peace  between  Antiochus  and  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  whieh  puts  aa  end  to  the 
war.  By'one  of  the  conditions  of  that  treaty,  Aatioehos  repudiates  Laodice,  aad  maxries 
Berenice,  Ptolemy's  daughter. 

Agit,  kiog  of  Sparta,  endeavours  to  revive  the  aaeieat  iastitutioos  of  Lycoi^pis.  Ijeoni- 
das,  his  colleague,  is  deposed  for  vefusiog  to  eooseat  to  it.  Cleombrotus^  his  soii-ia*law, 
reigas  in  his  stead. 

Death  of  Ptolemr  Philadelphos,  Uag  of  l^pt    Ptolemy  Evewetes  bit  soa  succeeds  hiai. 

Apiwllonitts  of  Rhodes,  author  of  a  poem  upon  the  expeditioa  of  the  Argoaants. 

Antiochus,  surnaosed  Theos,  kinr  of  Byna,  is  poisoned  by  his  wife  Leodice.  She  aiiber> 
wards  causes  her  soa  Seleueus  Calliaieus  to  be  declared  kiqg. 

Berenice,  aad  her  soa  by  Aatiochus,  are  assassinated  by  JUaodi^. 

Ptolemy  Bvetgetes,  Bereaice*s  brother*  aadertakes  to  reveage  her  death.  He  atakes 
himself  master  of  a  great  part  of  S)rria. 

The  cities  of  Smyrna  aad  Hagaena  enter  late  aa  aUiaaee  to  aid  the  Idag  ef  Syria  agaiast 
Ptolemy  Evergetes. 

Aratui  makes  himself  master  of  the  citadel  of  Coriath. 

LeoDidas  is  restored  at  Sparta,  Cleombrotas  seat  iato  baaishaieat,  and  Agis  ptit  to  death. 

Death  of  Antigoans  Qoaatiis,  king  of  Hacedoaia.    Demetrius  his  too  suceeeds  him. 

Seleueus,  king  of  Syrie,  enters  into  a  war  with  Antiochus  fiietax  his  brother.  The  latter 
has  the  advantage  ia  a  battle  nestr  Aneyra  in  Oalatia. 

Death  of  Eumenes  king  ef  Peigamus.    Attalas  his  consiiHrermaa  suMoeds  him. 

Eratostheaes.  the  Cyrenian,  is  made  librarian  to  Ptolemy  fiveigetes. 

Joseph,  nephew  of  tiie  high-driest  Onias*  is  seat  ambassador  to  jPtolemy  Bvetgetea. 

Death  of  Demetrius,  kiag  of  Macedonia*  Aat^:oaas,  guardiaa  of  Philip,  son  of  Deme- 
trius succeeds  him. 

Polycletus  of  Sieyoa,  a  famous  sculptor. 

Seleocua,  king  of  Syria,  is  defeated  and  tekea  prisoaerby  Arsaces,  kiag  of  the  Pwthiaos. 

Cleomeoes,  kin^  of  Sj||»arta,  gains  a  great  rlctoty  over  the  Achssans  and  Aratus. 

Seleueus  CallrnicuSr  king  of  Syria,  dies  among  the  Parthlans  of  a  fall  from  a  hMse.  Se> 
leocas  Cerauaus  his  eldest  son  succeeds  hisa. 

Antiochus  Hierax  is  assassinated  by  thieves  on  leaving  Egypt. 

Anitus  dtfeats  Aristippus,  tyrant  of  Argos.  He  prevails  upon  Lysiadea,  tyrant  of  Hega- 
lo^Js,  to  reooance  the  tyranny,  and  causes  his  city  to  enter  into  the  Achaean  league. 

The  Romans  send  a  Cunous  embassy  into  Greece,  to  impart  to  the  Greeks  the  tMa^  they 
had  lately  coaeloded  with  the  IlWrians.  The  Corinthians  declare  by  a  public  decree,  that 
they  shall  be  admitted  to  partake  in  the  celebratMii  of  the  Uthmiah  games.  The  AtheaiaM 
also  grant  them  the  fraedom  of  Athens. 
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AntiifooiM,  king  of  M aeedoB,  by  Um  aatngnetcf  Antai,it  called  in  to  aid  th«  Achaani 
against  the  Laeedsiaoaiaiia. 

Cleomeoei,  kiaf  4^  Mofalopolii. 
*  Battle  of  Selaeia,  followed  with  Om  taUiy  of  Sparte  br  AaticoinH. 

Death  of  Selenciw  CeiaaoH,  Idiif  of  Sjrria,    AatioebM  hie  brother,  nraamed  t^  Gnat. 
•MeeedthkB. 

The  ColoMUt  of  Rhodee  b  tbiowa  dowo  by  a  float  oarthqoakt. 

Death  of  Ptolemy  Evoiyetee,  kiaf  of  Efypt.    Plolemy  Philepatorraeeaedt  him. 

The  A.toiiaiu  gtn  a  neat  rictoiy  at  C*fbrm  over  the  Aefaaans. 

Aalioefaae  redooofl  MoIm  aad  Alezaoder.  wbo  had  revolted  ar ainit  him  two  yean  before, 
the  fint  in  Media,  the  Moooi  Id  Perua.  ' 

Death  of  AntigoMM,  Idnf  of  Macedoo.    Philip,  the  ion  of  Demetrim,  meeeede  him. 
r  C*g<*"*P»»t  king  of  Sparta,  diee  in  lllgypt.    The  Laoedmmouiana  elect  Afenpolif  and 
JLyomiyee  to  aoetfeed  him* 

War  of  the  alUea  with  the  ICtoliau,  la  tienm  of  the  Aeh»aDs. 

Bemiae,  prime  minielerof  Antioehot,  is  put  to  death  by  that  prince**  crier. 

BatUe  of  Raphia,  between  Ptotemy  kiaf  of  Egypt,  and  Antiocho*  king  of  Syria. 

Treaty  of  peace  between  Philip  kiaf  of  Macedon  and  the  Achaane  on  the  one  ride, 
anj  the  JKtoDani  on  the  other,  whtch  puto  an  end  to  the  war  of  the  alliee. 

Antiochus  beeier e«  Achaus,  who  had  rerolted,  in  Sardis,  and  after  a  dofe  of  two  yean 
he  M  delivered  opliy  thf  treachery  of  a  Cratan. 

Hannibal*!  alliance  with  PhUip  kinf  of  Kacedon. 

Philip  reeeivee  a  coniderible  blow  ftom  the  Romaai  at  the  sief«  of  ApoUoaia. 

Cameadec,  foander  of  a  new  academy. 

Antiochus  ondertakes  to  reduce  the  province  which  had  thrawa  off  the  yoke  of  the  Syrian 
empire,  and  efiect*  it  in  the  space  of  seven  years. 

Alliance  of  die  JEtoliaas  with  the  Romans.  Attains  kinf  of  Peifamos  enters  into  it. 
The  Lacedsmooiaos  accede  to  it  some  time  after.     • 

Famous  battle  between  Philip  kinf  of  Macedon  and  the  JCtoUans  noar  Xlis.  PUlopoe- 
meo  disUnruishes  himself  in  it. 

Battle  of  Mantinea,  wherein  Philopmmen  defeats  Machanidas,  tyrant  of  Sparta*  who  po- 
lishes in  iu    Nabu  is  set  in  his  place.  '  i    •-•         r^ 

Treaty  of  peace  between  Philip  and  the  Romans.  All  the  allies  on  both  sides  are  !»- 
eluded  in  it, 

Polybioi  is  said  to  have  been  bom  this  year. 

Death  of  Ptolemy  Philopator,  kin;  of  Egjpt. 

Ptolemy  Epiphanes,  at  that  time  only  five  years  old,  sneceeds  him. 

League  between  Philip  of  Macedon,  and  Antiochus  kinf  oi  Syria,  afainst  the  yooif  Uof 
of  Ecypt. 

Pbtup,kinf  of  Macedon,  is  defeated  by  the  Rhodiana  in  a  sea-fiyht  off  the  island  of 
Chios.  That  princeH  cruel  treatment  of  the  Cyaneans  seems  to  be  properiy  dated  the  follow- 
ineyear. 

Philip  besiefes  and  takes  Abydos. 

The  komansdeclare  war  with  Philip.  P.  Sulpitius  is  appointed  fo  coauBaad  in  It  He 
gains  a  considerable  victory  near  the  town  of  Oetolopha  in  Macedon. 

Villicos  succeeds  Sidpitios  in  the  command  of  the  army  afainst  Philip.  Tho  yearftUow* 
inf  Flaroinius  u  sent  to  succeed  Villicos. 

Antiochus,  kinf  of  Syria.  siAjects  Palestine  and  Cmlosyria* 

The  Acheans  declare  for  the  Romans  arainst  PhHip. 

Interview  of  Philip  and  the  consul  Flaminios. 

Nabis,  tyrant  of  Sparta,  declares  for  the  Romans.    The  Bmoflans  do  the  samo. 

Death  of  Attalus,  king  of  Pergamiis.    Eumenes  succeeds  him. 

Battle  of  Cynoscephale,  where  the  Romans  fain  a  complete  victory  of  or  Philip, 

Treaty  of  peace  between  Philip  aad  the  Romans,  whicn  puts  an  end  to  the  war. 

Embassy  of  the  Romans  to  Antiochus  the  Oreai,  in  order  to  be  assoivd  whether  the  com* 
l^'aints  against  him  were  iustly  founded. 

Conspiracy  of  Scopes  the  Jfitolian,  again^  Ptolemy  l^pbanes,  discoreied  and  pimishod. 

Flaminios  makes  war  agunst  Nabis,  the  tyrant  of  Sparta. 

Pfailopmmen  gains  a  considerable  advantar e  over  Nabis,  near  Sparta. 

The  iBtolians  resolve  lo  seise  Demetrius,  Chalois,  and  Siiarta,  by  freacbeir  and  stratafom. 

Nahis  is  killed.    Philopcemen  makes  the  Lacedamonians  enter  into  the  Achaan  league. 

Antiochus  goes  to  Greece  to  the  aid  of  the  iBtoHans.  The  Romans  declare  war  against 
him,  and  soon  after  defeat  him  near  the  strait  of  Thermopyla. 

Battle  of  Magnesia,  followed  by  a  treaty  of  peace,  which  puts  an  end  to  tho  war  between 
the  Romans  and  AntioiBfatts,  which  had  sid>sisted  about  two  yean. 

The  phUoeopber  Panatius  was  bora  about  this  tune. 

The  eensol  Fulriils  forces  the  JlCtolians  to  submit  to  the  Romans.  Ma^us,  his  colleafoe, 
almost  at  the  same  time;  subjects  all  the  Gauls  in  Arisu 

The  cruel  treatment  of  the  Spartans  by  their  exiles,  supported  by  Philopssmen,  happeaed 
this  year. 

Antiochus  the  Great,  kinf  of  Syria,  is  killed  in  the  temple  <^  Jupiter  Beloi,  Srhith  he  bad 
entered  in  order  to  plunder  it.    Seleucus  Philopator  succeeds  him. 
183      'PhilopcBmen  is  taken  before  Messene  by  Democrates  and  put  to  death. 
181      JDeoietrius,  son  of  Philip  king  of  Macedon,  is  unjustly  accused  by  his  brstber  Penens* 

and  put  to  death. 
180      Death  of  Ptolemy  Epiphanes.  king  of  Efypt.    Ptolemy  Pbilometer  toceeeds  bias. 
179      Death  of  PhiUp,  Icii^  of  Macedon.    Persotts  his  son  sitoceeds  him. 
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UU9cm  PkUcpfttor.kiaffof  S/ruwit  pMMMd  b^H«lia4«ni.wlMite  ImA 
b«for«  to  Uk«  Jeruialca.     He  U  iiiee«eded  hj  AataMbn  EmIumm 

AatiMhui  EpiphttiiM  moms  Omm  th*  bifk>piiMl  of  J9mM»m 
jMMialiiiplM*. 

Ww  b«tw««a  AaCioeWs  tmA  Ptotosr  PUkvelMW 

Tk«  lUaaas  deelaM  ww  afaiMt  P«fMM.    Tkat  pclttM  hM  M 
tetti*  MW  tk%  g(r«r  P«Mai. 

AatioolMsSpipbaiMtflUikaihiaMlf  «Mtoref  aUSsTpt   Be 
naalam,  wboM  h«  •ooMuto 


tethsiol 
to  Je. 


That 


indu' 


TIm  AUuaahaat.  w  Um  Moa  of  Pbitotoitor,  wlw  W4  faUMOato  Um 
aake  Ttali9'9f  Er«ff«tM.  lib  y  imfr  b»lWrt  fcif. 

PbiloMter  itMt  at  Ub«rty  tkm  mmmjmt,  mi4  «Mto4  with  bb  bfOlbM; 
AM  Aolioobot  to  nstw  tbs  ww* 

PmiIim  JKniliiM  b  ebuyod  witb  Am  KsMdoaba  ww^  tffafait  Pwmm.   B«  gmi 
vietory  OT*r  \haX  prioe«  sMur  PydM.  wbkb  pvU  ••  aad  to  Um  biof dMi  of  Jbuicc4«b.    It 
WM  aotndiiMd,  liawoirw,  iato  apforiiiMof  tbo  Rmms MHpb** tUl  toraatf  j«ms  aiur. 

Tb«  jpretoff  AaieitttfobiMli  IllTiia  to  tbbty  daya. 

PoptfiiN.«MM  of  iho  imhtowdftw  ■oat  by  tho  Woi—  fato  MfypU  Dl%ti  Aatlocbai  to  gait 
\U  Mil  come  ^  Ml  McoMModatba  with  tho  two  biothm* 


jUtiocbas  oxofporatod  •twbatha4  bappoaod  to  Igypt.  m  hb  nga  a^aiast  tha  Jevi 
aad  ModoJlppoUoouit  to  Jonnaba. 
Tbo  MM  Toar  be  poblbhw  a  aawM  to  «bafa  aB  aaltoat  toMbJaaltoa  to  hiaa.  to  raaooM 


Jo 


tohb. 


•bltoa 
Tbtttow 


tiU 
ktoffof 


Toan  after.    Polyblia 
bnat  pennitted 


iapeiMBtoJtfto latoitoMehbertetapattoaiMelba. 
of  the  lCae«akeet,  uxkA  the  death  of  Sbasar,  bipgiMd  at  that  IbM. 

Paahu  JfiaUio*  abeadoao  tbe  eittof  of  £pinio toho  atoadoriA  bj  bb  afiiy.for  havloir  takeg 
part  witb  Peneus.  The.  Acbaeoii  Mepeetod  of  bavW  fa  mind  that  priaea,  era  eent  to 
KeeM  to  fife  aaaoeoaat  of  their  ooaduot.  The  eeaoto  baabb  thea  totodiferent  lowMof 
Italy.froa  wheace  thej  are  not  Mffured  to  retm 
WM  of  tbb  BuaUier. 

Prunes,  kiqf  of  Bithjabt  foet  to  Rona.    ] 
toeotorit. 

Death  of  XatuUiiee.  JedM  hb  wa  MOeeeds  hbii  aad  faias  aaay  rietoriee  orer  the 
geaerals  of  AatioebM. 

Aatbehut  Epiphaaea  b  repabed  before  Eljaaitb  whiM  ho  tolaaded  to  phnder  the  temple. 
He  mareboi  towudi  Jodaa*  with  deaifa  to  estenmaato  tbe  Jews.  The  bead  of  God  atrikef 
bia  oa  tbe  waf  •  aad  he  diaa  with  tbe  laoat  enaiaJto  toraeatfc  Aatioehw  Supator,  hb  aoa, 
aaceeeda  hiau 

AatiachM  Eapator  aaaiahM  aaatoat  Jeraaaleaa.  Be  b  mm  atkiir  obliged  to  rotarn  iato 
Syna.  a  ofder  to  expel  PbUip  of  Aatioeb,  wbo  bad  aade  Uaaelf  aaator  of  hi%  capitol. 

DiObraaee  betweeo  Phitoaieter,  kiof  of  Efjpt,  and  Phjaeoa,  hb  biathar,  which  does  oot 


terminate  till  after  the  expiration  of  ftre  jean. 

OcteTMi,  aahattador  Mr  tbe  ReaaM  la  Syria,  b 

Demetria  Ootor,  tbe  Ma  of  Setoamia  Philopator*  ibs  Craa  Reae,  when  he  had  been 
he^  M  a  beatafOtto  Syria,  when  ha  caoaM  Aatieahto  Eapaterto  be  pot  to  4aath,aad 
wisei  the  throne. 

Death  ef  JodM  Maeeabaaa. 

DemetriM  b  ackoowle^ed  kiaf  of  Syria  by  the 

Death  of  Eumeaes,  king^  of  Pecfamua.    Attakia  Phibaelariaoeeeda  blab 

WarbetwMa  Attaloa  and  Pruite^ 

Alexaader  Bala  preteada  to  be  the  aoa  of  Anihmhwa  Epiphaaea,  aad  ia  that  qoalitjr 
attoaptt  to  oaaM  hiauelf  to  be  achaowledf  ed  Idnf  of  Syria. 

Aadriaciia  of  Adranrttioa  mreteada  to  be  tbe  aoa  of  Peraeaii  aad  aadertakes  to  eme 
himMlf  to  be  declared  kiaf  of  llacedoaia.  He  b  oesf  nerad,  toJnai  aad  aaat  to  Rome  bj 
Metellat. 

Demetria  Sotorb  Jdlled  to  a  battle  betweea  bba  and  Atoxaader  Babi.  Hb  death 
learea  the  latter  in  posMaaioa  of  the  empire  of  Syria. 

Maeedoa  ia  reduced  uto  a  proriaee  of  the  Eomaa  Ea^re. 

Tnab.et  to  Acbaia  prMMted  by  Dimu  and  Critolaaa.  The  eoaabrioaara  aaot  thither 
by  the  Romam  are  inralted. 

Metellw  goea  to  Achaia,  wbera  he  faiaa  MTeral  advaatafM  over  the  Achmaaa.  If om- 
mim  loecaeda  him ;  aad,  after  a  great  battle  aear  I«eaeopetca,  takto  Coriatt*  and  eotiteij 
ieaolbbMit 

Greece  b  radaced  iato  a  Roatoa  proriada,  nader  Iha  aune  of  tha  paariMo  ^  Achaia. 


mm 


reparafe  ttfrom  thdtt  ^tiu  Egypiian»^  m  order  to  eompbto  tb  oAroaobfy. 


SjfTUI, 


^knfpt' 


Demetrioa  Nieator,  Ma  of 
Demetrioi  Sotor,  defeats  Alex- 
aader Bala,  aad  aMonda  the 
thioae. 


I    Death  of  Ptolemy  Philome- 
Aa6oehiis,  auraamed  Theos,  Iter.    Ptolennr  Phy scon  his  bro- 
son  of  Bala,  supported  by  Trylther  aaooeeds  hun. 
pbon,  makes  himself  master  of  I 
purt  of  the  kingdom.  I 
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Trypboa  gets  Joaathoal 
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his  hands,  aad  pots  hiB  ts  daath 
at  Ptoleasais.  Tha  j—r  fol- 
lowidf  he  asarders  Bis  papil 
ADtioohus,  and  seises  the  hii^ 

donk  of  flNFTMU 

Antbcbtts  Sidetes,  the  se- 
cond ion  of  I>emctrins  Soter, 
marries  Cleopatim,  the  wife  of 
his  bfother  Demetrius  Nleator ; 
and  after  haTineput  TrjrDhon 


to  death,  he  is  declared  Viof  7«ata. 
Unseli: 

Antiochns  Sidetes  beslefes 
/ohannes  Hyrcanus  inJemsa- 
lem,  and  takes  the  citjr  b/  ~ 
pitalation» 


▲ntieehtts  marches  ag^ainst 
the  JParthiansb  and  fains  many 
adraatares  over  them.    They 

ndbadcDenetxine  fhayear 


a^aia  in  Syria. 


toi 
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Demetrios  is  ktlled  by  Alex 
Zebina,who  takes  his 
place,  and  caosee  himself  to  be 
aclcnowiadfed  kiiuf  of  Syria. 

Selevoos  V.  eldest  son  of 
Demetrius  Nie&tor,  b  declared 
icing,  and  soon  afler  killed  by 
Cleopatra.  Antiochns  Ory- 
pus  soceeeds  him.  * 

Cleopatra  attemptt  to  poiaesi 
Oiyposand  is  poisoned  hecselH 


Death  ef  AttalM  !!■§•' 

Petfamis.  Attains,  his  ne- 
phew, sanmaed  PhUemeier. 
Mceeeds  hiss.     B«  raifns  6 


The  emelties  of  Pfayieon  ml 
AleiMadrin  oblige  most  of  the 
inhabitants  to  %mt  the  pU 


feUowlqg* 


(AltelM  PhilopMter,  king  of 
Peigamns,  at  his  death  ieares 
his  dominions  to  the 
people, 
theai.)- 


seiSM 


(The  eonsnl  Perpeana  de- 
feato  Andronicns,  and  sends 
him  to  Rome.  The  kinrdom 
6f  Pemmns  is  reducea  the 
year  mllowing  into  a  Roman 
piOTince  by  Manias  AomlMs. ) 

Ph^scon  repudiatei  Cleop*- 
tin,  his  first  wife,  and  marries 
herdanghterof  the  same  name. 
He  is  soon  after  obliged  to  fly, 
and  the  Alezandnans  give 
the  goTemment  to  Cleopatra, 
whom  he  had  repudiated. 

Physcon    re-ascends   the 
throne  of  Egypt. 


ZAiaait  defsaleihyOiy- 

pns,  and  ttcs  soon  afteiw 


Pbyseon  gires  his  danghter 
in  marriage  to  Orypos  king  of 
Syria. 


AatSochoi  the  OyaleeBlan, 
sonef  Cleopatra  aad  Antio- 
chns Sidetes,  takes  anas  a- 
gainst  Orypas.  He  has  the 
worst  in  the  beginning;  but 
hro  years  after  oUwes  us  bro- 
ther to  diride  the  £ngdom  of 
Syria  with  hiau 


Death  of  Orrpns.  Seleveus 
nis  son  socceeat  him. 

Seleocus  is  defeated  by  Eo- 
sebes,  and  burned  in  M opsaes- 


tia. 


Antiochus,  brother  of  Se!e- 
uens,  %nd  second  son  of  Ory- 


m^^mm 


pas,  annmes  the  diadem. 

la  presently  after  defeated  by 

Eusebes,  and  drowned  ia  the 


Aatioehas  the  CyileenlaB  is 
defeated,  and  put  to  death. 

Antiochns  Ensebes,  the  son 
of  the  Cyxicenian,f  auses  hlm- 
aelf  to  be  declared  king.  He 
marries  Seloaa  dm  widtfw  of 
Oiypai. 


Deadi  of  Physeoib  Ptole- 
mr  Lathyms  suceeeds  him. 
Cleopatra,  his  mother  obliMs 
him  to  repudiate  Cleopalxa,his 
eldest  sister,  and  to  autny  Sa- 
leaa,  hb  yoongest. 

Cleopatra,  ^oeen  €i  Egypt, 
gives  the  kingdom  of  Cypres 
to  Alexander,  her 


son. 

Cleopatra  driret  Lath^w 
oat  of  JCgrpt,  and  plaees  his 
brother  Alenadar  opaa  Iha 


throne. 

Signal  rictofyof  Lathyias 
over  Alexander  king  of  the' 
Jews,  npoa  the  beaks  of  the 
Jordan. 

Cleopatra  Knees  Latlmras  to 
raise  the  siege  of  Ptofemab, 
and  takes  that  citj  herself. 

Cleopatra  takes  her  dangh- 
ter Selena  from  Lathrius,  and 
her  marry  Antiochns 
the  Cyieenian. 
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,  £«.!.•■  tikci  nr.(«  :■ 


T^niHt  nntb  KifUu 


Ei«b<l.  ^•r»le^  k^  Pkilkp 


i>  sinilUA    H>d 


Bilhyoik.     Hit  kit^dor    ---' 


^QJEL. 


Pultiij  Aulcuili  Miftilatjtna  EfjpL    BeiealH,  tkiiMcilof  bii  duigfeun,  iilt 

I>ealli  it  Pulsaij  AuklH.  Ht  liarii  bii  dDnUioiu  to  hit  lUiit  »d  ud  hii  aUti 
dHfhUr.  Ibi  fcnoaa  Cktgialn. 

FHtkiaui  and  AehUlu,  (lie  Jtmg  kisg'I  (uirdiau,  dcpriri  CleopiUm  of  bir  ihu*  Iilk( 
Hi  tad  Mrt  htrnatiri  Enrl- 


Aolinn^    Anluij  folLowi  bflr,  ud  thenlij  abuidoiia  Ibe  *h 
r'A'ciudria.'  CI»i>mUm  kOIi  henclf.     E^pl  >■  ndncad  ill 


TfaB  kin^oa  ef  Pealui  wu  louodid  by  Di- 


cla.  Kt  ni^Bcd  jsintl^  niiti  bfi^nilitr  ffo^ 


tm  TABLE. 


431 


JiM 


Cappadoeia. 


Parthian  Urnpir*. 


P0|UM« 


3754 


•2S0 


3814 

3819 
3840 
3^2 
3873 
'3875 
3881 

?913 


Aharatbes  IV* 


190 
185 
164 
163 
131 
139 
133 


91 


3914 

39)5 
3916 


90 


M 


SS 


Arlanithes  V. 


.  Ariarathet   Vf .    aunMmed 
Philopctor. 
Ariai«th«s  YII. 


3917 


3918 


3930 

1 3931 
13936 


3938 
3939 


Ariarathes  Vni.  Mithri- 
datet,  king  of  Poatos,  puts  bim 
to  death,  aod  seti  hit  son  upon 
the  throne.  Soon  after,  Aria- 
rathes  IX.  takes  Cappadocia 
from  the  son  of  Mithridates, 
who  ii  presently  after  re-estab 
lisbed  by  bis  father. 

Sjlla  enter*  Cappadocia. 
dhVes  the  son  of  Mithridates 
out  of  it,  aod  sets  Ariobarzaaes 
I.  npoo  the  throne. 

Tif  ranei,  \dag  of  Armeola, 
drir  ei  AriobanEaaet  oat  of  Cap- 
padoew,  and  reinstatat  the  son 
of  Mithridates. 


Arsacet  I.   founder  of  the 
Parthian  empire. 

.Arsaces  II.  brother  to  the 
first 

Priapatius. 

Phraates  L 


Mitfaridatee  I. 

Pbraates  II. 

Artabanus.  After  a  rery 
short  reif n,  he  is  succeeded  lij 
Mithridates  IL  who  raif  bs  40 
years. 


them  was  Mithridates  IV.gieet 
fraad-father  of  Mithriiatee  the 
Great. 


Phemacei,   len  of  Xithn< 
dates  IV. 

Mithridates   Y. 
ETenetes. 

MitbridaUs    VI. 
the  Oreat. 
^  Mithridates  seises  C^ppado* 
cia,  aod  makea  hie  e«p  kiof 
of  it. 


MooiehireB,  and  after  him 
Siaatroeei.  These  two  prioces 
re^  about  90  years. 


87 


86 


84 


83 
78 


3990 


3931 


3933 


3934 
3935 


78 


Sylla  obliges  Mithridates  to 

restore  Cappadocia  to  Ariobar- 

aanes.  ^  Tigiranes  dispossesses 

him  of  it  a  second  time.    After 

76  the  war  with  Mithridates,  Pom- 

&j  reinstates  Ariobarzanes. 
._  IS  reigo,  and  the  vwy  short 
one  of  his  son,  eondaaes  down 
to  about  the  year  StSli 


74 


701 
09 


Bef  mning'  of  the  war  ho- 
tween  Mithridates  and  the  Ro« 


Pbraates  III.  "Who 
the  soraame  of  the  Good. 


>4«tfin«i^NpMwt*'aitMiMMi 


mans. 

Mithridates  caoees  sl3  th# 
Romans  in  Asia  Minor  to  be 
massacred  in  one  dar. 

Archelaus,  one  oi  the  ge- 
nerals of  Mithridates,  seises 
Athens  aod  most  of  the  cities 
of  Greece. 

Sylla  is  charged  with  the 
war  against  Mithridates.  He 
retakes  Athens  after  a  ]<»g 
siege. 

Viclory  of  Sylla  orer  the 
generals  of  Mithridates  near 
Cfaevenea.  He  gains  a  soeoad 
battle  soon  after  at  Orcho- 
menos* 

Treaty  of  peace  between 
Mithridates  and  Sylla,  which 
termiqated  the  war. 

Mithridates  pots  hit  son  to 
death. 

Second  war  between  Mithri- 
dates and  the  Romans.  It 
ed  nearly  three  years. 

Mithridates   makes  sia 
aoce  with  Sortorius. 

Beginning  of  the  third  war 
6f  Mithridates  against  the  Ro- 
mans. Lucullus  and  Cotta  are 
placed  at  the  head  of  the  Ro- 
meo army. 

Cotta  M  deCeKted  br  sea  and 
land,  and  forced  to  shut  him- 
self up  in  Chalcedon.  Locul- 
las  goes  to  his  aid. 

Mithridates  forms  the  siege 
of  Cysicum.  LucuUns  obliges 
biro  to  raise  it  at  the  end  of  two 

J  ears,  and  pursues  and  beats 
im  near  the  Granicut. 
Mithridates  defeated  in  the 
plains  of  Cabirss.    He  retires 
to  Tigranes. 

Locujlus  declares  war  against 
Tigraaes,  and  aoott  after  de- 
(ft^ats  him,  aod  takes  Tigraoo- 


alli- 


-•DUdi<i*.i»tKitruMR<>.  E^™ 

aw  a^r  lud  laM  U  Atku. 


JslDniiilituikiaforSjrKiiH.  HinifK 

rb>  SfncBHU  h]i>7  lk<ir  lUMnrdaili^ 

uilitthiinjar  [■myelin.  Tli«  Sjniiih 
)<f"iMlB(^  dVh^u  lb(  K Uc r^ 

gii-ntai »(  Syfwmt,  1.  pl«.i  .1  ■h'^j 

]<  doeUnsd  i«itnliHiii>a. 

IflnLt  oftb*  Sttkhuu  Afmiut  Dioitiiim 
Ml  ucwiBlofths  Uklof  of  QbU  bj  the  C»r 
iglninH.  Illlfoltini>3b;i  triKtjof  paui 
liTBtD  Lh>  CoAbnf  uiiuia  niiJ  SrruiuiDi.  b] 

ilinua  l»K^j*DlioBtaDiDDjliui'     He  ettib 

4bw  mffbiei  ■tSj^eiiM  Bs&init  DiDH^da. 
I  fladi  lotaiH  to  put  >a  Butt  to  UiBin- 


•  haaiti  in  tht  jtu  sTlbB 


Thi  CBcthB(iiriua  uk*  u  bI 


'd  bja  tnn^^fBaaB 


TBI  TABLE. 


Mi 


gp^ 


SjfraeuMm 


I 


CiBffAtff* 


9001997 


961ft  98B 


S73 


3049 

9044 
9040 

9047 

9054 

9056 


Mmwciv  of  ftll  the  Carlhaf  iniani  io  Sicily, 


9057  947 


DioDTsias  if  forced  br  Timolooa  to  snmnderjof 

himtel/,  aod  rotire  to  Uorintb. 

TimoleoD  d»oKih«i  trraoaj  at  S]rnean,«nd 
throuybout  Sioiljr*  tbo  libert/  of  wbicb  be  re 
9Cl9|99!Z|iintiiioa. 


9050 


9085 


91%4 
37-27 
97*9  275 


9790 
3741 


3745 

3749 
3750 


3755  349 


'97S0148 


9763 


9e> 

960 
958 

357 

350 

948 


940 


Imilcon  goe§  to  Sicil/  wiib  knarmir  to  carry 
followed  by  a  -declantioa  of  war*  wbich  Die-  oo  tbe  war  a^aioit  Dionyaiue*  It  subsist*  (pur 
oysius  caused  to  be  liraified  to  them  by  a  ber-  or  fire  years, 
aid.  whom  he  desi>atcMd  to  Carthage. 

Dioaytins  takes  Rbegion  by  capitulatioa. 
Tbe  next  year  he  breaks  the  treaty*  and  makes 
hiiMelf  master  of  it  afaia  by  fore*. 

Death  of  Dioaysius  the  Elder.  His  son, 
Diooysios  die  Younfer,  succeed*  him.  By  the 
adrico  of  Dion,  his  brother-iii>law,  he  causes 
Plato  to  come  to  his  court. 

DioQ  baMshed'by  tbe  order  of  Dionysiot,  re- 
tires into  Peloponnesus. 

Diooysios  makes  Arete  his  sister,  the  wife  of 
Dioa,  marry  T{mocr«iea«  one  of  his  frieads. 
That  treatment  makes  Diaa  rMolre4o  attack 
the  tyrant  by  open  force.         ^ 

Dion  obliges  Diooysiu*  to  abandon  SjffaeoM. 
He  *ets  sail  for  Italy. 

Cikllippus  causes  Dion  to  be  assaMinatedtand 
makes  himself  master  of  Syraenset  where  he 
reurn*  about  thirteen  month*. 

Hipparintts,  brother  of  Dionysius  the  Tounj^' 
er,  drive*  CalUpou*  out  of  Syracuse,  and  estab- 
lishes himself  in  nis  place  w  two  yean. 

Dionysius  reinstated. 


Second  treatr  of  peace  eoaduded  batween 
tfaa  Roaaaa*  and  Carthafiaiaas. 


The  Syraedsan*  call  ia  Timoleon  to  their  aid. 


319 


380 
277 


A  Aomaa  leftoa  seises  Rh^om  by  treach- 

ery. 

nlero  and  Artemidoros  are  mado  mpreme 
magistrates  by  the  Srraeusan  troops. 

Hiero  Is  declared  kinir  by  tbe  Syracusan*. 

Appi'is  Claudius  roes  to  Sicily^  to  aid  the 

Maraertines  against  tile  Carthaginians.      Hie- 

9T49|90l  ro,  who  was  at  first  aninct  him,  come*  to  an 

accommodation  with  him,  sund  makes  an  alli- 

aaee  with  taa  Romaas. 


368 
263 


359 

355 
354 


241 


97W991 


9770 


Agathocle*  makes  himself  tyrant  of  Syracuse. 


The  Carthaginians  make  a  new  attempt  to 
seise  Sicily.  They  are  defeated  by  Timole- 
on, who  was  sent  by  the  CoriathtaastA  the  atd 
of  the  Syracusan*. 

^  Han/io  a  citizen  of  Carthage,  form*  the  de- 
sign of  making  himself  master  of  his  covatij. 


Rlero  sends  tba  Carthaglaiaas  aid  agaiast 
the  ibralfa  a«teeaariea* 


Kmbassy  of  Tyre  to  Carthage,  to  deosaad  aid 
agaiast  Alexander  tbe  Great. 

Beginning  of  the  wars  between  the  Carthar 
giniaos  and  Agathoeles  in  Sieil/  and  Africa. 

The  Carthaginians  send  Wago  with  a  fleet 
to  aid  fhe  Romans  agaiast  P/rrbot. 

Begianinr  of  the  first  Ponic  war  with  the 
Romans.    U  continues  twenty  four  years. 

The  Romans  besiege  the  Carthaginians  in  I 
Agrigentum,  and  take  the  city  after  a  siege  of 
seven  months. 

Sea-fight  between  the  Romaas  aad  Cathagi- 
aians,  near  the  Coast  of  M^leC 

Sea-fight  near  Kcnomus  in  Sicily. 

Regaws  in  Africa.    He  I*  taken  prisoner. 

Xanthippus  comes  to  tbe  aid  of  toe  Carthar 
giniaas. 

Rpgulus  is  sent  to  Rome  to  propose  the  ex- 
change of  prisoners.  At  his  return  the  Cartha- 
ginians pttt  aim  to  death  with  the  mast  cffual 
torments. 

Siege  of  Lilybaum  by  the  Ramaas. 

Defeat  of  th<)  Carthaginians  near  the  Maalt 
of  .^Cgales.  followed  by  a  treaty,  which  pats  as 
end  to  tbe  first  Punic  war. 

War  of  Libya  against  the  foreign  merceaa* 
rie^.  It  continues  three  years  and  four  month*. 

Tbe  CartliagMiaas  give  op  Sardinia  to  th 
R-omans.  and  engage  to  pay  them  13fiO  talent*. 

Amilcar  t*  killed  In  Spaia.  Asdrubal,  hit 
soD-ia-law,  succeed*  him  ia  the  commaad  of  tha 
army. 

Kaoattal  i*  *ent  into  Spaia  at  the  rtqoaet  af 
hb  oaeta  A*drabal» 
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AB 


AC 


A-BANTI-DAS  makes  Itiniielf  tyrant  of  Bi- 
cyon,  iii.  365. 

Aliaa,  king  of  Argot,  1. 413. 

Ab-do-lon'y-mus  u  placed  upon  tbe  throne  of  Sidon 
against  his  wUl,  ui.  110 ;  bis  answer  to  Alexan- 
der, ibid. 

A  be'iox,  a  Spaniard.  Ids  treachery,  1. 231. 

Ab-ra-da'tes,  king  of  Susiana,  engages  in  the  ser- 
vice of  Cyras,  L  323 ;  he  is  killed  in  the  battle  of 
Thymbra,  331. 

A'bra-ham  goes  to  "E^ypt  with  Sarah,  i.  130 ;  the 
Scripture  places  him  very  near  Nlmrod;  and 
why,  273. 

A-broc'o-mas,  one  of  the  generals  of  Artaxerxes 
Mnemon's  army,  marches  against  Cynis  tbe 
younger,  11.  250. 

AVsa-lom,  brother  of  Alexander  Janneos,  iv. 
371 ;  he  is  taken  prisoner  at  tbe  siege  of  Jerusa- 
lem, 273. 

Ab-u-ti'tes,  governor  of  Susa  for  Darius,  surren- 
ders that  place  to  Alexander,  iii.  143;  who  makn 
him  governor  of  Surinam,  143/ 

A-by'dos,  a  city  of  Asia,  besieged  by  Philip,  iv.  9, 
Ax. ;  tragical  end  of  that  city,  11. 

A-cad'e-my,  founded  at  Alexandria  under  the 
name  of  Museum,  ilL  308. 

Ae-ar-na'nl-ans,  people  of  Greece,  tboir  courage, 
iii.  433. 

Ac'cl-us.    See  Atticus. 

A-cbe'ans.  settled  by  Achaus  in  Peloponneios.  i. 
415 ;  institution  of  their  commonwealth,  iii.  364 ; 
their  government,  cities  of  which  tbe  Achiean 
leiunie  is  formed  at  first,  ibid. ;  cities  which  Join 
It  afterwards,  ibid. ;  chiefk  who  rendered  the  re- 
public so  flouriftaing,  431,  438.  The  Acbcans 
enter  into  a  war  with  Sparta,  384 ;  after  suffer- 
ing many  losses  they  call  in  Antigonus  to  their 
aid,  387 ;  in  a  war  with  the  iEtolians,  they  have 
recourse  to  Pliillp,  412 ;  they  declare  for  the  Ro- 

.  mans  against  that  prince,  iv.  24 ;  they  join  with 
the  Romans  against  Antiochus,  56 ;  (heir  cruel 
treatment  of  many  Spartans,  81 ;  th^  subject  the 
Messeniana,  97;  they  send  deputies  to  Rome  con- 
cerning Sparta,  100 ;  Callicrates,  one  of  their  de- 
puties, betrays  them,  ibid  ;  they  resolve  to  share 
with  the  Romans  in  the  dangers  of  the  war 
against  Perseus,  166 ;  they  are  suspected  by  the 
Romans.  199 ;  cruel  treatment  of  them  by  the  Ro- 
mans, ibid. ;  troubles  in  Achaia,  211 ;  the  Acbeans 
declare  war  against  the  Lacedemonians,  ibid. ; 
they  insult  the  Roman  commissioners,  ibid.;  they 
engage  Bceotia  and  Chalcis  to  Join  them,  318 ;  they 
are  (Mfeated  by  Metcllus,  213 ;  and  afterwards  by 
Mammius,  ibid.  Sec. ;  Achaia  is  reduced  into  a 
Roman  province,  315. 

A-chs^me-nes,  brother  of  Xerxes,  li.  46. 

A-che'mo-nes,  brotlier  of  Artaxerxes  Hnemon,  Is 
pl9ced  at  the  head  of  the  army  sent  by  that  pripce 
■galMt  Egypt,  U.  IM;  h«  is  killed  IB  alMtle,iliid. 


A-chn'ns.  son  of  Xuthus,  founder  of  the  Acbe- 
ans, i.  414. 

A-chn'us,  cousin  of  Seleucus  Ceraanus,  has  tha 
administration  of  the  affairs  of  Egypt,  iU.  390; 
he  avenges  the  death  of  that  prince,  ibid. ;  be  re- 
fuses the  crown,  and  preserves  it  for  Antiochus 
the  Great,  ibid. ;  his  fidelity  to  that  prince,  400; 
he  revolts  against  Antiochus,  404 ;  his  power, 
iMd. ;  he  is  betrayed,  and  delivered  up  to  Antio- 
chus. and  put  to  death,  410. 

A-chai^a,  so  called  fVom  Adusus.  See  Acbeans, 
1. 414. 

A-cliar'ni-ans.  comedy  of  Aristophanes;  extract^ 
from  it,  i.  68, 60. 

A-chii'Ias,  young  Ptolemy*s  aoardian,  iv.  380 ;  he 
assassinates  Pompey,ibid.;  lieis{»atto  death,  3891 


Ach  (>-ris,  king  of  i 


11.457. 


Ach-ra-di'na,  one  of  the  quarters  of  the  city  of  Sy- 
racuse, description  of  it,  ii.  191. 
Ao-i-cho'ri-us,  general  of  tbe  Gauls  makes  an  ir^ 

ruption  into  lladedonia,  iii.  383 ;  tbeniatoGreecet 

ibid. ;  be  perishes  there,  323. 
A-cil'i-us  (Manius)  is  appointed  to  command  in 

Greece  against  Antiochus,  iv.  57 ;  he  defeats  that 

prince  near  Thermopyle,  50;  ha  subjecta  tba 

iGtoUans,  60. 
A-cil'i-us,  a  young  Roman,  his  sthitagem  to  maka 

Perseus  quit  his  asylum,  iv^  185. 
A-cris'i-us,  king  of  Argos,  i.  418. 
A-crot'a-tes,  son  of  Areus,  king  of  Sparta,  ill.  341 ; 

valour  of  that  young  prince,  3^ 
Ac'ti-um,  city  famous  for  Antony's  defeat^  iv.  403. 
A'da  continued  in  tbe  government  of  Carta,  after 

the  death  of  Iridaus  her  husband,  iii.  83. 
Ad-her'bal,  general  of  the  Carthaginians,  defeata 

the  Romans  at  sea,  i.  195. 
Ad  i-man'tesis  appointed  general  of  the  Athenians 

after  the  battle  of  Arginose.  il.  328 ;  by  what 

means  he  escapes  death  after  ols  defeat  at  Mgp»- 

potamus,  333. 
Ad-me'tus,  king  of  the  Molossiana,  gives  Themi» 

toclea  refuge,  U.  00;  he  is  hitimidated  by  tha 

Athenians,  and  sends  Mm  away,  06. 
Ad-me'tus,  officer  in  Alexander's  army,  iii.  117. 
A-do'nis.    Feasts  celebrated  in  bonoor  of  liim  at 

Athens,  li.  185. 
A-dore'.    Etymology  of  that  word,  i.  395. 
Ad-ver'si-ty .    It  exalts  the  glory  of  a  prince,  i.  358; 

train  of  adversity,  ii.  336. 
.A^-ac'i-das,  son  of  Arymbss,  king.of  Epirus,  is 

driven  out  of  bis  dominions  by  the  intrigues  of 

Philip  king  of  Macedonia,  iii.  58;  he  reascenda 

tbe  throne,  ibid. 
JS-ae'l-des,  king  ot  Epbms,  la  banished  by  his  own 

subjects,  iii.  358. 
^'ge^us,  king  of  Athens,  1. 413. 
^gi'na,  a  little  island  near  Athens,  11. 37. 
^goa-pot^^mus,  fbmous  for  Lyaspder'a  vletoiy 

over  tbe  Atbendana,  ii.  831. 
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JE-mraMj  mpgomibf  Vlrgli  cocenporaiy  wiib.  Di- 
do,!. 165. 

^Cn^hw^M,  (DoMlitari)  coawL  JiwlM »■  for  An- 
tony,  and  redrei  to  lilm.  It.  401. 

iE'o-Uc,  diatoctj,  L  416. 

iE'o-liM,K»  of  HeUmoi,  rdgiM  to  Tbantf y,  L4I4. 

iE'raof  Nabon«nr,L»4;  of  the  Baleucldas,  UL 

an. 

iEa'ehl-B«i,  AthcBiu  orator,  wuttm  Mntlf  lobe 
eomipMl  bjr  PhUlp'a  cold,  UL  47, 49, 61 1  be  m- 
cttaet  DemoailieiiM,  67;  he  to  CMI,  and  redret 
into  bonMunent,  66. 

^•o|»,tlMpliiTgioii,btolilitor7,i.490;  begocito 
tbe  cowtof  Cf«BMtt.451 ;  be  !■  eoppoied  to  bave 
been  ibe  toventor  or  fables,  ibid. 

iE-to'U-a,oiie  of  ibe  principal  parte  of  Greece,  1.406. 

^to'U-ane.  War  of  tbe  iBtoUana  againet  tbe 
Aehwane  and  PhUp,  iiL  411 ;  propoaala  for  a 
treaty ofpeaee  between  tbem,  434 ;  toe iEtoUane 
Join  tbe  Romana  against  Philip,  43S;  tbey  make 

Cace  wttta  tbatpriaee,  451 ;  ibeV  declare  againet 
in  fer  the  Booiaaa, It.  17,  S5 ;  tbey  condemn  tbe 
treaty  made  between  Pbilip  and  tbeRoraane,  34 ; 
Ih^  form  a  reeolntion  to  seise  Demetrlas,  Cbal- 
ds,  and  Lacedcmmi,  by  treachery,  53 ;  tbey  call 
in  tbe  aid  of  Anttocbu  againet  the  Bomans,  54 ; 
tbey  offer  to  submit  to  ttie  Romans,  61 ;  and  can- 
not obtain  peace,  6S;  tbe  senate,  at  tbe  request 
oftbe  Atlienianeand  Rbodians,  afterwards  grant 
it  tbem,  80 ;  cruel  treatment  of  tbem  by  tbe  Ro- 
mans, 190,  ise. 

Af'ri-ca,  diecoTered  by  tbe  care  of  Necbao,  i.  141 ; 
Hanno  sails  round  it  by  order  of  tbe  senate,  166. 

Ag-a-mem'non.  klnc  of  Mycenc,  i.  412. 

Ae-a-ris'ta,  wire  of  Megacles;  her  fatlier^s  condoet 
In  chooeing  her  a  bodwnd,  i.  437. 

A-gath'o-cles  seizee  tbetsrrannyof  Syracuse,  1. 179 ; 
iv.  336;  bis  expeditions  against  tbe  Gartbaginiaos 
in  Sicily  and  in  Africa,  i.  180,  Jbc ;  he  brings  oTer 
Ophelias  to  his  side,  and  then  pots  him  to  death, 
ira ;  miseralile  end  of  that  tyrant,  184. 

A-gath'o-cIes,  goTeraor  of  Paithia  for  Antlocbus, 
ill.  351. 

A-gath'o-cIes,  brother  of  Agathoclea,  Ui.  410 ;  bbi 
ascendant  over  Ptolemy  Pbilopator,  ibid. ;  bis 
measures  for  obtaining  tlie  tuition  of  Pu^iemy 
Epiplianes,  iv.  7 ;  be  perishes  miserably,  8. 

A-gath-o'clea,  concubine  of  Ptolemy  Pbilopator, 
iii.  410 ;  miserable  end  of  that  woman,  iv.  8. 

Ag'e-Ias  of  Naupactus,  ambassador  from  tbe  allies 
to  Philip;  wisdom  of  his  discourse,  iii.  4S8. 

A'ges'l-laus  is  elected  Icing  of  Sparta,  ii.  8:73 :  his 
education  and  character,  S73 ;  he  setsout  for  Asia, 
875;  he  difTers  with  Lysander,  ^6;  his  expedi- 
tions in  Asia,  878,  dtc. ;  Sparta  appoints  him  ge- 
neralissimo by  sea  and  land,  980 ;  he  comniissiena 
Pisander  to  command  the  fleet  in  bis  stead,  ibid. : 
liis  interview  with  Phamabasus,  981 ;  the  ephori 
recall  him  to  the  aid  of  Ms  country,  384 ;  his  ready 
obedience,  ibid. ;  he  gains  a  victory  over  the  The- 
bans  at  Cor«mea,  in  which  he  in  wounded,  386. 
S87;  he  returns  to  Sparta,  ibid. ;  he  always  re- 
tains bis  ancient  manners,  ibid. ;  be  discovers  the 
conspiracy  formed  by  Lysander,  388 ;  different 
expeditions  of  Agesilaus  in  Greece,  ibid. ;  he 
causes  bis  brother  Telutias  to  be  appointed  ad- 
miral, ibid. ;  Spbodrias  is  acquitted  by  his  means, 
438;  Antakides  rallies  him  upon  his  being 
TTOunded  by  the  Thebuis,  ibid.;  dispute  between 
Agesilaus  and  Epaminondas  in  the  assembly  of 
the  allies  of  Sparta,  434 ;  he  causes  war  to  be  de- 
clared against  the  Thebans,  435 ;  he  finds  means 
to  save  those  who  had  fledftom  tbe  battle  of 
LeuctnL  437 ;  bSs  conduct  in  t:ie  two  inruptions 
of  the  Tnebans  hito  the  tenitory  of  Sparta,  439 ; 
Sparta  sends  aid  to  Tachoa,  king  of  Egypt,  viho 
bad  rerdtod  agai]iilPento,499;  acttona  of  Agea* 


tlaua  to  Egypt, 460;  be  declarea  for  NectanoUi 
againat  Taeboa,lbld.;  ba  dieaon  hk  return  to 
Bparta,461« 

A'fe^l-teni,  tmele  on  Ibe  oiotbcr'e  aide  to  Aci% 
Ung  of  Sparta,  tti.  976;  be  abases  that  prince*0 
conldence.  ibid. ;  violence  which  be  commit! 
when  one  of  tbe  apbon,  380. 

Ag-e^p^lis.  Ung  of  flpaita  with  AgeaOanB,  U.4^ ; 
difference  Between  tboae  two  lungs,  ibid.;  ho 
commands  the  army  aabt  agatoatOlgniilmB,  485: 
bis  death,  ibid. 

Ag-e-sip'o-us  reigna  at  Bparta  with  Lycnifoa,  iiL 
115 ;  be  isdetbroned  by  Lycuigua,  It.  40;  be  re- 
tires to  tbe  camp  of  tbe  Romans,  ibid. 

A-gt-sis'tra-ta,  mother  of  Agls  Ung  of  Spaita,  iiL 
SBl :  her  death,  38S. 

A-gi-a'tis,  widow  of  Agia  king  of  Sparta,  ia  forced 
oy  Leooidaa  to  many  deomenea,  iiL  363;  deeth 
of  that  princess,  380. 

A'gis,  son  of  Eurysthenes,  Ung  of  Bparta,  autawtm 
the  inhabitants  of  Eloa,  i.  81. 

A'gis  IL  son  of  Archidamus,  Ung  of  Sparta,  IL  ISO; 
be  floakes  war  against  the  people  ofElis.STS;  he 
acknowledgea  Leotychidea  for  bla  eon  at  hit 
death,  ibid. 

A'jeis  in.  son  of  another  Aictaidamus,  Ung  <^ 
Sparta,  commands  the  army  of  tiie  Lacedemon- 
ians against  the  Macedonians,  and  is  Ulled  in  « 
batUe,  iii.  153, 153. 

A'gis  IV.  son  of  Eudamklas,  reigns  at  Sparta,  lit 
^4 ;  be  endeavours  to  revive  the  ancient  insti  • 
tutions  of  Lycurgus,  and  effects  It  in  part,  375j 
only  Agesilaus  prevents  the  final  execution  of 
that  design,  379;  he  Is  sent  to  aid  the  Achaeane 
against  the  iEtolians,  ibid.;  on  his  return  te 
Sparta,  be  finds  a  total  change  there,  380 ;  be  to 
condemned  to  die,  and  executed,  388. 

A-{to-no-the'ts,  a  name  given  to  those  who  pre- 
sided in  the  public  games  of  Greece,  i.  47. 

Ag-ri-cul'ture.  Esteem  tbe  ancients  had  for  It,  c^ 
pecially  in  Egypt,  i.  123 :  to  Persia,  L  377 ;  and  Im 
Sicily,  ii.  133,  iv.  313. 

Ag-ri-gen'tum.  Foundation  of  that  city,  ii.  181; 
luxury  and  effeminacy  of  its  inhabitants,  iL  900  j 
it  is  subjected  first  by  tbe  Carthaginians  L  178; 
and  aAerwards  by  tbe  Romans,  187. 

A'gron,  prince  of  lUyria,  iii.  371. 

A-nas-u-e'rus.  name  given  in  the  Scripture  to  Ae> 
n^ages,  as  also  to  Cambysea  and  I)arius. — See 
the  names  of  the  two  last. 

A'haz,  king  of  Judah,  becomes  vassal  and  tribuiaij 
to  Tiglath-Pileser.  i.  384. 

Ai'ba'nl-ans,  situation  of  their  country,  ir.  378  ; 
they  are  defeated  by  Pompey,  377. 

Al'cs-uB,  son  of  Perseus,  king  of  Ifyceue,  and  fa 
ther  of  Amphitryon,  i.  413. 

Al'cae-us,  Greek  poet,  i.  445. 

Al'ce-tas,  king  of  the  Moloesiaps,  great  grandfather 
both  to  Pjirrbus  and  Alexander  the  Great,  iii.  3S. 

Al-ci-bi'a-des.  Wlien  very  young  he  carries  tba 
prize  of  valour  in  tbe  battle  against  the  Potid«- 
ans.  ii.  136;  character  of  that  Athenian,  il.  175; 
hisutimacy  with  Socrates,  ibid. ;  bis  vereatiliqr 
of  genius,  177 ;  his  passion  for  rultog  alone,  ibid. ; 
bis  enormous  expenses  in  the  public  games,  i.  54  i 
cities  that  supplied  those  expenses,  55 ;  be  begina 
to  appear  at  Athens,  ii.  175 ;  xiis  artifice  for  break- 
ing tbe  treaty  with  Sparta,  177 ;  he  engages  the 
Athenian's  in  the  war  with  Sicily,  179;  he  ia 
elected  general  with  Nicias  and  Laraachus,  18S; 
he  is  accused  of  having  mutilated  the  statues  of 
Mercury,  185;  he  sets  out  for  Sicily,  T^thont 
having  been  aUe  to  bring  that  affair  to  a  trial,  186: 
be  takes  Catena  by  surprise,  188 ;  he  is  recalled 
by  the  Athenians  to  be  tried  upon  an  accusation, 
ibid. ;  he  flies,  and  is  condemned  to  die  for  roih- 
tumacy,  iiiid. ;  he  retires  to  Sparta,  189;  bcde* 
bauetaea  Timna,  the  wifo  of  Agia,  and  baa  a  va« 
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hf  her,  190;  be  advisef  the  Lacedemooianfi  to 
iflDd  QyUpims  to  tlie  aid  of  Syracuse.  103 ;  be  re- 
tiree to  TissaBtaenies,  SJL3 ;  bis  credit  witb  that 
satrap,  ibid. ;  bis  return  to  Athens  is  concerted, 
214;  ne  is  recaUed,  216;  he  beats  the  Lacede^ 
monian  fleet,  S18 ;  lie  goes  to  Tissaphernes,  wbo 
caused  him  to  be  seized  and  carried  prisoner  to 
Sardis,  ilrid. ;  he  escapes  out  of  prison,  ibid. ;  he 
defeats  Mindarus  and  Phamabasus  by  sea  and 
land  the  same  day,  319;  he  returns  in  triumph  to 
Athens,  where  he  is  declared  generalissimo,  220 ; 
he  causes  the  great. mysteries  to~  be  celebrated, 
231 ;  be  sets  sail  with  the  fleet,  322 ;  TLrasybulus 
accuses  him  at  Athens  of  haTing  occasioned  the 
defeat  of  the  fleet  near  Ephesus,  223 ;  the  coii2- 
mand  is  taken  from  him,  224 ;  he  comes  to  the 
Athenian  geneials  at  .ASgospotamus,  231 ;  the  ad- 
vice be  gives  them,  232;  be  retires  into  the  pro- 
vince of  Phamabasus,  240;  that  satrap  causes 
him  to  be  assassinated,  ibid. ;  his  character,  ibid. 

Al-ci-Wa-des,  one  of  the  Spartan  exiles ;  was  ron- 
stated  by  the  Acheans,  and  sent  depu^  to  Rome 
with  complaints  against  them,  iv.  92 ;  the  Acbe- 
ans  condemn  Mm  to  die,  04 ;  they  soon  after  an- 
nul that  sentence,  96. 

Al'ci-mus  is  placed  at  the  head  of  Demetrius  So-  Ih 
ter's  army  ajpJnst  the  Jews,  iv.  231. 

Alc-mff'on,  i.  436, 437. 

Alc-mc-on'i-de  ezp^ed  from  Athens  by  Piaistra- 
tus,  i.  440 ;  they  take  the  care  of  building  the  new 
templeof  Delphi  upon  themselTes,  ibid. ;  their  aid 
In  tliat  undertaking,  ibid. 

JU-cy-o-na'us,  son  of  Andgonus.  oarries  the  head 
of  Pyrrhtts  to  bis  father,  iii.  345. 

A-lex-am'e-nes  is  sent  by  the  ^toUans  to  seize 
Spaita,  iv.  53 ;  his  avarice  occasions  the  miscar- 
riage of  thatdesign,  and  he  is  killed  in  Sparta,  ib. 

Al-ex-an'der,  a  young  IjacedaBraonian,  puts  out 
one  of  Lycurgus's  eyes,  i.  419 ;  Lycurgus's  man- 
ner of  being  revenged  on  him,  ibid. 

Al-ex-an'der  I.  son  of  Arayntas  I.  king  of  Mace- 
don,  avenged  the  affront  his  mother  and  sisters 
had  received  ftom  the  Persian  ambassadors,  iL 
27 ;  he  makes  proposals  of  peace  to^the  Athen- 

,  ians  ftom  the  Penians,  73 ;  he  f^ves  the  Greeks 
Intelligence  of  the  design  of  the  Persians,  75. 

Al'^ex-an'der  II.  sonof  Amyntas  n.  reigns  In  Mace- 
donia, and  dies  at  the  end  of  one  year,  ii.  444. 

Al-ex-an'der  III.  sumamed  the  great,  son  of  Philip. 
Hii  birth,  iii.  77;  happy  inclination  of  that  prince, 
ibid.  Ac. ;  he  has  Aristotle  for  his  preceptor,  78 ; 
Alexander's  esteem  and  affection  for  that  philo- 
sopher, ibid. ;  he  breaks  Bucephalus,  81 ;  he  as- 
cends the  throne  of  MifBedonia,  82 ;  he  reduces 
and  subjects  the  people  bordering  upon  bis  king- 
dom, who  had  revolted,  ibid. ;  be  enten  Greece 
to  dissolve  the  leagues  which  had  been  formed 
7.salnst  him,  83 ;  he  defeats  the  Thebans  in  a 
great  battle,  and  takes  their  city,  which  he  de- 
stroys, ibid. ;  he  pai^ons  tha  Athenians,  84 ;  he 

'  summons  a  diet  at  Corinth,  and  causes  himself 
to  be  declared  jeeneralissimo  of  the  Greeks  against 
the  Persians,  83 ;  he  returns  into  MacedoiUa,  86 ; 
he  makes  preparations  for  bis  expeditions  against 
the  Persians,  87 ;  be  appoints  Antipater  to  go- 
vern Macedonia  as  his  viceroy,  ibid. ;  he  sets  out 
for  Asia,  88 ;  he  arrives  at  lUum,  where  be  ren- 
ders great  honours  to  the  memoiy  of  Achilies, 
Ibid. ;  ha  passes  the  Granieus,  and  gains  a  great 
vict(H7  over  the  Penians,  90 ;  he  besieges  and 
tiAes  Miletus,  92 ;  then  HaJicamaesus,  ibid. ;  and 
conaaers  ahnost  all  Asia  Minor,  93 ;  be  takes 
Gordium,  where  he  outs  the  famous  Gordlan 
knot,  04 ;  he  passes  the  straits  of  Cilicia,  05 ;  be 
arrives  at  Tarsus,  where  he  has  a  dangerous  ill- 
ness, occasioned  by  bathing  in  the  river  Cydnus, 
99, 96;  he  is  cored  in  a  few  days,  97 ;  he  marcbes 
i^alnst  Darius,  and  gains  a  fbmou^  vidoiy  over 
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that  prince  near  issus,  KM),  Slc.  ;  tired  with  pur- 
suing Darius,  he  comes  to  tliat  prince's  camp, 
which  his  troops  bad  just  before  seized,  105 ;  Al- 
exander's humanity  and  respect  for  Sysigambis, 
and  the  other  captive  priucenses,  106, 143 ;  h« 
enters  Syria.  107 ;  the  treasures  laid  up  in  Da- 
mascus are  delivered  to  bim,  ibid. ;  Darius  write* 
hbn  a  letter  in  the  most  haughty  tarms,  106 :  ha 
auswen  in  the  same  style,  100 ;  the  city  of  Sidoa 
opens  its  gates  to  him.  ibid. ;  be  besieges  Tyre, 
112,  Ac. ;  after  a  long  si^e,  be  takes  that  place  by 
storm,. 117 ;  be  receives  a  second  latter  from  Da- 
rius. 121 ;  he  marches  to  Jerusalem,  122 ;  honoun 
paid  by  him  to  the  high-priest  Jaddus,  134 ;  he  en* 
ters  Jerusalem,  and  otbn  sacrifices  there,  ibid. ; 
Daniel's  prophecies  relating  to  him  are  shown 
him,  ibid. ;  he  grants  great  privileges  to  the  Jews, 
and  refuses  the  same  to  the  Samaritans,  127 ;  ha 
besieges  aiid  takes  Gaza,  128 ;  he  enters  Egypt, 
ibid. ;  makes  himself  nmst»  of  it,  120,  and  hegum 
to  build  Alexandria,  130 ;  he  goes  to  Libya,  ibid.  : 
visits  the  temple  of  Juj^ter  Ammon,  131,  and 
causes  himself  to  be  declared  tbe  son  of  that  god, 
ibid. ;  returns  to  Egypt  and  meditates  advancing 
against  Darius,  ibid. ;  on  setting  out,  ho  is  in- 
formed of^the  death  of  that  prince's  wife,  138; 
he  causes  her  to  be  interrea  witb  very  great 
magnificence,  ibid. ;  he  oasses  tbe  Eupbrates,  133, 
then  tbe  Tigris,  ibid. ;  becomes  up  with  Daiius, 
and  gains  tbe  great  battle  of  Arbela,  139 ;  be  takes 
Arbela,  ibid. ;  Babylon,  140,  Susa,  142,  subdues 
the  Uxii,  144;  seizes  the  passes  of  Susa,  ibid. ; 
arrives  at  Fersepolis,  of  which  be  makes  him^ 
self  master,  145 ;  and  butna  tbe  palace  of  that 
city  in  a  debauch,  146;  be  pursues  Danus,  148; 
the  treatment  of  that  prince  Vy  Bessos  causes 
him  to  hasten  his  miuch,  149 ;  Alexander's  nief 
on  seeing  Darius,  who  had  just  before  expired, 
150;  he  sends  his  body  to  Sysinmbis,  ibid. ;  bt 
marches  against  Bessus.  153 ;  Thaleatris  queea 
of  tbe  Amazons,  comes  from  a  remote  country  to 
see  him,  155 ;  be  abandons  himself  to  pleaaira 
and  debauch,  ibid. ;  he  continues  his  march  against 
Bessus,  157  ;  he  puts  Pbikitas  to  death  upon  sus- 
picion of  having  entered  into  a  oonqpiracy  against 
him,  160,  and  Parmenio  his  father,  tt»id. ;  be  sub- 
dues several  nations,  161 ;  he  arrives  in  Bao* 
triana,  162;  his  cruel  treatmentof  th«  Brancbides^ 
ibid. ;  Bessus  is  brought  to  him,  ibid. ;  he  takes 
many  cities  in  Bactriana,  164,  and  builds  one  near 
tbe  laxiurtes,  to  which  he  |ives  his  name,  ibid.;  he 
marches  against  tbe  Sogdians.  who  bad  revolted, 
and  destrojrs  many  of  their  cities,  ibid.;  the  Scjrtb- 
ians  send  ambassadors  to  him,  who  speak  with 
extraordinary  libera,  165 ;  be  passes  tbe  laxartesi 
166,  gains  a  victory  over  the  Scythians,  and  treats 
the  conquered  favourably,  167 ;  be  quells  a  re- 
volt of  the  SogdimiB,  164 ;  be  eoids  Bessus  to  Ec  • 
batana,  to  be  punished,  167 ;  be  takes  the  city  oC 
Petra,  169 ;  be  abandons  himself  to  tbe  pleasum 
of  bunting,  in  which  he  is  in  great  danger,  170 ;  he 
gives  Clitus  tbe  command  of  the  provinces  which 
had  before  been  under  Artabazus,lbid.:  be  in- 
vites that  officer  to  a  feast,  and  kills  bim,  170, 171  ( 
he  undertakes  vturlous  expeditions,  173 ;  be  mar- 
ries Boxana  daughter  (rf*  Oxyartes,  ibid. ;  he  re- 
solves to  march  against  India,  and  makes  prepar  • 
ations  for  setting  out,  174 ;  be  endeavoimto make 
bis  courtiws  adore  him  after  the  Pendanmannert 
ibid.;  be  puts  the  philosopher  Cidisthenes to  deatfi, 
176;  he  sets  out  for  India,  ibid. ;  he  takes  many 
cities  there  that  appeared  impregnable,  and  fre- 
quently endangers  his  life,  179, 180,  Ax. ;  be  grants 
Tnxiltts  his  projection,  18i ;  he  passes  tbe  river  In- 
dus, 182 ;  then  the  Hydaspes,  183,  and  gains  a  fa- 
mous victory  over  Poms,  185  ;  he  restores  that 
prince  hUi  kingdom,  166 ;  he  builds Niccaand  Bu- 
cepbala,  iUd  ;  be  advances  int^  India,  f^  ^ 
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du«  OMsy  nailoiM,  187:  be  f«niis  tlw  detigit  of  pe- 
aamiiiii  as  far  m  the  Geiifes,  189;  general  mur- 
muroflile  amy t  VtM. ;  be  renounces  that  deelfn, 
and  giree  order*  to  prepare  for  returning,  101 ;  ex- 
ttm  of  vanhy,  wbicb  ho  thowe  in  giving  tbaaiu 
Id  tbagods,  ibid. ;  he  eeta  out  on  hie  march  to  the 
oeean,  198 :  he  eubdoee  aU  he  neen  in  hit  way, 
194 ;  he  if  in  exueme  danger  at  the  city  of  Oxy- 
draoe,  ibid. ;  he  airtvea  at  the  ocean,  IM ;  prepares 
for  hie  reinm  to  Europe,  ibid.;  he  suflbnextranciy 
l^lkmine  in  panting  deaert  placet,  ibid. ;  equi- 
page in  which  he  pattet  through  Carmania,  197 ; 
De  arrlret  at  Paaaigada,  li« ;  oonourt  rendered 
by  him  to  the  aahea  of  Cyrut,  199 ;  he  putt  Orti- 
net,  tatrap  of  the  province,  to  death,  ibid. ;  he 
marriet  Btatira,  the  daughter  of  Dariut,  900 ;  he 
pays  the  deMp  of  the  tnkliera,  ibid. ;  appeatet  a 
revolt  among  them,  803 ;  lie  recalla  Antipater. 
and  anbttitutet  Craterut  foi  him,  904 ;  hit  grief 
for  Hephcttion't  death,  904, 900;  lie  conquers 
the  Coaaeant,  904 ;  be  entert  Baliylon,  notwith- 
Hitii!»Tg  the  predictlont  of  the  Mad,  and  other 
aoothaayers,  90S ;  he  celebsates  He|riication*8  fu- 
neral with  eitraordlnary  magnificence,  900;  he 
fonna  various  designs  of  expeditions  and  con- 
quests, 907  ;  be  seta  people  at  work  to  repair  the 
banks  of  the  Euphrates,  and  rebuild  the  temple 
of  Belua,  908 ;  he  abandons  himself  to  excessive 
drinkhw,  which  occasions  bis  death,  900, 310, 4tc.; 
pompoT  his  funeral,  939 ;  hhi  body  is  carried  to 
Alexandria,  940 ;  judgment  to  be  passed  on  Alex- 
ander, 919;  character  of  that  prince  as  to  merit, 
Ibid.  dec.  and  as  to  defects,  910,  Ate.  Daniers  pro- 
phecies concerning  Alexander.  194. 

Al-ez-an'der,  son  of  Alexander  toe  Great,  is  elected 
king,iii.  990;  Caasander  deprives  that  prince  of 
the  sovereignty,  950 ;  he  afterwards  puts  him  to 
death,  973. 

ikVex-an'der,iBon  of  Caasander,  disputes  the  crown 
of  Macedonia  with  his  brother  Antipater,  ill.  301 ; 

f  he  drilled  by  Demetrius,  whom  be  had  called  in 

\   tf.  his  1 11,309. 

Al-ex-an'der  I.  king  of  Epinis,  marries  Cleopatra 
dan^ter  of  Philip  king  of  Macedonia,  ill.  70. 

Al-ez-aa'der  Ba'la  forms  a  cons|riracv  against  De- 
metrius Boter,  iv.  933 ;  he  ascends  the  throne  of 
Byria,  934 ;  he  marries  Cleopatra,  the  dauchter  of 
Ptolemy  Philometerjibid. ;  he  abandons  himself 
to  v<riuptnousnesB2  935 ;  Ptolemy  declares  against 
him  in  favour  of  Demetrius  Nicator,  ibid. ;  Alex- 

'   ander  perishes.  938. 

AI-ex-anMcr  Ze-U-na  dethrones  Demetrius  king  of 
Syria,  Iv.  9S1 ;  hels  defeated  by  Antiochus  Gry- 
pus,  and  soon  after  killed,  5tS3. 

Al-ex-an'der  I.  son  of  Physcon,  is  placed  upon  the 
throne  of  Egypt,  iv.  958 ;  causes  his  mother  Cleo- 
patra to  be  put  to  death,  S61 ;  he  is  expelled  1^  his 
subjects,  and  perishes  soon  after,  ibid. 

Al-ex-an'der  n.  son  of  Alexander  I.  reigns  in  Egypt 
after  the  death  of  Lathyras,  iv.  9QS ;  he  marries 
Cleopatra,  called  Berenice,  and  kills  her  nineteen 
days  after,  ibid. ;  the  AlexauJiians  dethrone  him 
966 ;  he  dies,  and  declares  at  his  death  the  Boman 
peo|rie  his  heirs,  iUd. 

Al-ex-an'der  Jan-nc'ua,  reigns  in  Judea,  iv.  973; 
lie  attacks  the  inhabitants  of  Ptolemais,  258;  La- 
thynis  marches  to  the  aid  of  that  city,  and  defeats 
Alexander  near  the  Jordan,  Ibid. ;  Alexander's 
revenge  upon  Gaxa,  ibid. ;  quarrel  between  that 

Erince  and  the  Pharisees,  ibid. ;  gross  affront  that 
e  receives  at  the  feast  of  tabernacles,  ibid. ;  ven- 
geance which  he  takes  for  it,  ibid. ;  civil  war  be- 
tween that  prince  and  his  subjects,  ibid,;  after 
having  terminated  it,  he  abandons  himself  to 
feasting,  and  dies,  374. 
Al-ex-an^er  makes  himself  tyrant  of  Pherse,  ii 
444 ;  he  endeavours  to  subject  the  people  of  Thes- 
~*~  <Mi|.j  Fieloptdaareduces  him,lbid.;  headxea 
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Pelopldaa  by  treachery,  and  puta  him  in  prison, 
445;  EaaminondasoliUges  him  to  release  his  pri 
soner,  447;  he  is  defeated  near  Cynocephaluai 
448;  his  diverilons,  446;  tragical  end  of  that  ty- 
rant, 440. 

Al-ex-an'der,  son  of  iGropos,  forms  a  amspiracj 
against  Alexander  the  Great,  liL  04;  he  is  put  to 
death,  ibid. 

Al-ex-an'der,  son  of  Polyspercbon,  accepts  the  ge- 
neral government  of  Pehnionnesiis,iii  960;  heia 
killed  in  Bicyon,  ibid. 

Al-ex-an'der,  governor  of  Penia  for  Antiochus  tho 
Great,  iii.  «M ;  he  revolts,  and  makes  himself 
sovereign  in  his  province,  ibid. ;  he  perishcamiae- 
rably,403. 

Al-ex-an'der,  deputy  from  the  .Atollans  to  the  •» 
semUy  of  the  aUles  held  at  Tempo,  iv.  31 

AKex-an'der,  pretended  son  of  Perseus,  is  driven 
out  of  Macedonia,  where  ha  had  usurped  tJb« 
throne,  iv.  910. 

Al-ex-aaw,  sob  of  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  It. 
400. 

Al^x-an'dra,  wife  of  Alexander  Janniens,  reigna 
over  the  Jewish  nation,  iv.  974, 375 ;  she  dies  in 
the  ninth  year  of  her  reign,  976. 

Al-ez-an'dri-a,  citv  of  Egypt  built  by  Alexander  the 
Great,  iii.  130 ;  luxury  that  reigned  there,  i.  llO ; 
its  commerce,  100 ;  famous  library  of  Alexandria, 
iii.  308. 300,  4bc. ;  fate  of  tliat  librarjr,  iv.  393 

Al-ex-an'dri-a,  built  by  Alexander  the  Great  upon 
the  laxartes,  Ui.  1C3. 

A-lex'is,  governor  of  the  citadel  of  Apamca,  be- 
trays Epigencs,  general  of  Antiochus,  iii.  409. 

Al-lo-bro'ges.    EJoent  of  tlreir  countiy,  i.  Sll 

Alps,  mountains  famous  fat  Hannibal's  passing 
them.  i.  911. 

A-ma'ns,  officer  of  Apries.  is  prxlaimed  king  of 
Ecypt,  i.  144 ;  he  is  confunaed  m  the  possession 
of  the  kingdom  by  Nebuchodonosor,  145 ;  he  de- 
feats Apries,  who  marched  against  him.  takes 
bbn  prtaoner  and  puts  him  to  death,  iUd. ;  ha 
reigns  peaceably  in  Egypt,  146 ;  his  method  for 
acquiring  the  respect  of  his  subjects,  ibid. ;  his 
death,  147 ;  his  body  is  taken  out  of  his  tomb, 
and  burnt,  by  order  of  Cambyses,  363. 

Am-bas'sa-dore.  Fine  example  of  disinterested^ 
ness  in  certain  Roman  ambasaadors,  iii.  346. 

A-me'no-phis,  king  of  Egypt,  i.  131 ;  his  manner 
of  educating  his  son  Sonstris,  ibid. ;  this  king  la 
the  Pharaoh  of  Scripture,  who  was  drowned  in 
the  Red  Sea,  ibid. 

A-mes'tris,  wife  of  Xerxes ;  barimrous  and  inhn* 
man  revenge  of  that  princess,  ii.  83. 

A-mi'sus,  a  city  of  Asia,  besieged  by  Lucullus,  ir. 
359.  The  engineer  Callimachiis,  who  defended 
it,  sets  it  on  fire  and  bums  it,  361. 

Am-mo'ni-ans,  i.  363 ;  famous  temple  of  that  peo- 
ple, ibid.  iii.  ISO. 

Am'nes-ty,  famous  one  at  Athens,  ii.  943 ;  oecn- 
sions  when  amnesties  are  necessary,  844. 

A-mor'gea,  bastard  of  Piauthnes,  revolts  ai^nst 
Darius  Motiius,  ii.  313 ;  he  is  taken  and  sent  into 
Perria,  ibid. 

Am'o-sis,  king  of  Egypt.    See  Thetmosis. 

Am-pha'res,  one  of  the  Spartan  ephori,  iii.  381 ; 
his  treachery  and  cruelty  to  king  Agis,  ibid.  383. 

Am-phic'ty-on,  king  of  Athens,  i.  413. 

Am-phic'ty-ons :  Institution  of  thi^  assembly,  1 
413,  ii.  349;  their  power,  350;  oath  taken  at  their 
installation,  ibid. ;  their  condescension  for  Philip 
occasions  the  diminution  of  their  authority,  ibid. ; 
fkmous  sacred  war  undertaken  by  order  of  thia 
assediUy,  iii.  39. 

Am-pbip^Iis,  city  of  Thrace,  besieged  by  Cleon, 
general  of  the  Atheniana,  ii.  173 ;  Philip  takes 
that  city  from  the  Atheniana,  and  declares  it  frea, 
iii.  34 ;  it  is  soon  after  taken  possession  of  bf 
that  wince,  ibid. 
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A-myn'taii  I.  king  of  Hwsdonia,  tubmits  to  Da- 
riuSf  li.  97. 

A-myn'tas  n.  king  of  Macedonia,  father  of  PliUip, 
lU.  aO;  hia  deaSi,  ibid. 

A^myn'taa,  ton  of  PenUceaa,  ezdaded  flrom  tbe 
throne  of  Macedonia,  Ui.  30. 

A-myn'tas,  deserter  from  Alexander's  army,  selaes 
the  government  of  Egypt,  iii.  128 ;  is  kiUed  there, 
ibid. 

A  myn'taa,  one  of  Alexander  the^9reat*j  ofllcen, 
1U.143. 

A-myr-te'oa,  one  of  tbegenerals  of  the  Egyptians, 
who  had  revolted  against  Artaxerxes  I^ngimi- 
niia.  ii.  106 ;  tie  is  assisted  by  tbe  Athenians,  1 16 ; 
he  drives  the  Persians  out  of  Egypt,  and  is  de- 
clared king  of  it,  ii.  169 ;  be  dies.  170. 

A-my'tis,  wife  of  Nebucfaodonosor,  i.  S77. 

An-a-ehar'Ms,  of  the  nation  of  the  Scythian  No- 
mades,  one  of  the  seven  sages,  i.  46 ;  his  con- 
tempt tar  riches,  450. 

A*nac're-on,  Greek  po^,  i.  446. 

An-a'tis.  Fate  of  one  of  the  stataes  of  this  god- 
dess, iv.  399. 

Aa-ax-ag^o-ras,  his  eareof  Pericles,  ii.  110 ;  his  doc- 
trine, ibid. 

An-ax-an'der,  king  of  LacedcmoniaM.  88. 

A-nax-i-la'us,  tyrant  of  Zancle,  ii.  137. 

A-oax-im'e-nes,  in  wliatmanner  he  saved  his  coun- 
try, iii.  88. 

An-dra-na-do'ms,  jraardian  of  Hieronymns,  Uag 
of  Bjrracuse,  iv.  319 ;  his  strange  abuse  of  autho- 
rity, aaOi;  after  the  death  ot  Hieronymus,  be 
■eizes  part  of  Syracuse,  323;  he  forms  a  conspi- 
racy for  ascending  the  throne,  ibid. ;  he  is  accused 
and  put  to  dpath,  %t3. 

An-dns'cus,  of  Adramyttium,  pretends  htmselfthe 
son  of  Perseus,  and  is  declared  king  of  Mace- 
donia, iv.  909;  he  defeats  the  Roman  army  com- 
manded by  the  prcetor  Juvontius,310,  he  is  de- 
feated twice  by  Metellus,  ibid. ;  he  is  taken  and 
sent  to  Rome,  ibid. ;  he  adorns  the  triumph  of  Me- 
tellus, 917. 

An'dro-cles,  son  of  Codrus,  king  of  Athens,  i.  415. 

An-drom'a-chuB,  governor  of  Syria  and  Palestine 
for  Alexander,  iii.  123;  sad  end  of  ttiat  governor, 
Ibid.  '  '  V 

An-drom'a-chus,  fatlier  of  Achsna,  is  taken  and 
kept  prisoner  by  Ptolemy  Evergetes,  iii.  399 ;  Pto- 
lemy Philopator  sets  him  at  lilierty,  and  restores 
him  to  his  son,  404. 

An-dro-ni'cus,  gieneral  for  Antigonus,  makes  him- 
self master  of  Tyre,  iii.  267 ;  be  is  besieged  in  that 
place  by  Ptolitmy,  and  forced  to  surrender,  370. 

An-dro-ni'cus,  an  officer  of  Perseus,  put  to  death, 
iv.  169. 

An-dro-ni'cus  of  Rhodes,  to  whom  the  world  Is  in- 
debted for  th^  works  of  Aristotle,  iv.  354. 

An-droe'the-neB,  commander  for  Philip  at  Corinth, 
b^  defeated  by  Nicostratus,  pretor  of  the  Achcans, 
lv.39. 

An'gels,  optadoasof  the  pagans  concerning  them, 
ii.  306. 

A-nic'i-us,  Roman  mastor,  is  chai^d  with  the  war 
against  Gentlus,  king  of  Illyria,  iv.  177;  he  de- 
feats that  prince,  takes  him  prisoner,  and  sends 
him  to  Rcnne,  ibid. ;  he  receives  thie  honour  of  a 
triumph,  193. 

An-tarci-des,  Lacedemonian,  concludes  a  shame- 
ful peace  with  the  Persians  for  theGreeks,  ii.  989. 

An'to-ily,  (Marcus)  contributed  by  bis  valour  to  the 
rvt-establislmient  of  Auletes  upon  tbe  throne  of 
Egypt,  iv.  288 ;  when  triumvir,  he  cites  Cleopatra 
before  him,  and  why,  395 ;  his  passion  for  that 
princess,  and  her  influence  over  him,  And. ;  she 
carries  him  with  her  to  Alexandria,  397 ;  Antony 
returns  to  Rome  and  marries  Ociavia.  Cesar*s 
ftster}39e;  he  makes  some  expeditions  into  Par- 
thia,  389 ;  tnen  goes  to  Phosnicla  to  meet  Cleopa- 
tra, ibid.;  Us  ^jurtoaairettmeat  of  Oetavlt  ^.j 
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he  makes  hbiuelf  master  of  Ai  menia,  and  returns 
10  Alexandria,  wbich  he  enters  ih  triumph,  40O; 
there  he  celebrates  the  coronation  of  Cleopatra 
and  her  children,  ibid.;  open  rupture  between  Ca 
sar  and  Antony,  402 ;  tbe  latter  repudiates  Octa- 
via,  ibid. ;  Antony  puts  to  sea,  accompanied  by 
Cleopatr8^i403 ;  he  is  entirely  acfeated  in  a  seft- 
flght  near  Actium,  where  all  his  troops  surrender 
themselves  to  Ciesar,  and  lie  returns  to  Alexan- 
dria, 404;  he  sends  ambiusadors  to  treat  of  peace 
with  Cesar,  ibid. ;  seeing  hims^f  betrayed  by 
Cleopatra,  sends  a  challenge  to  Cesar  toa  ringte 
combat,  406;  believing  Cleopatra  had  killed  her- 
self, he  falls  upon  his  sword,  ibid. ;  he  expires  in 
Cleopatra's  anns,  407;  that  princess  oelebratM 
hid  funeral  with  great  magnificence,  408. 

An-tig'o-na,  mistress  of  Philotas,  accuses  him  to 
Alexander,  iii.  156. 

An-tig'o-na,  the  daughter  of  Ptolemy,  wife  of  Pyr> 
rhus,  iii.  300. 

An-ti-go'ni-a,  city  built  by  Anti<;6nus,  ill.  995, 998, 
and  destroyfid  by  Beleucus,  298. 

An-tig'o-nuK,  one  of  Alexander's  captains,  divides 
the  emi»re  of  that  prince  with  the  rest  of  them, 
iii.  329;  he  makes  war  against  Eumenes,  and  be- 
sieges him  in  Nora,  345 ;  he  niarcheii  into  Pisidia 
against  Alcetas  and  Attalus,  246;  he  becomes 
very  powerful,  248 ;  he  revolts  against  the  kings, 
and  continues  the  war  with  Eumenes,  who  ad- 
heres to  them,  255-  he  is  defeated  by  that  cap- 
tain, 963;  he  gets  Eumenes  into  his  hands  bf 
treachery,  and  then  rids  himself  of  him  in  prison, 
965 ;  a  confederacy  is  formed  against  him,  967 ; 
he  takes  Syria  and  Phoenicia  from  PtOleniy, 
and  makes  himself  master  of  Tyre,  afcer  a  long 
sl«^e,  268;  he  marches  against  Cassander,  and 
gains  great  advantages  over  him,  268 ;  he  con- 
cludes a  treaty  with  the  confederated  princes, 
3/3 ;  he  puts  Cleopatra,  Alexander's  sister,  to 
death,  974 ;  he  forms  the  design  of  reinstating  tha 
liberty  of  Greece,  275, 376 ;  he  besieges  and  takes 
Athens,  ibid. ;  excessive  honours  paid  him  there, 
977 ;  he  assumes  the  title  of  king,  28! ;  he  makea 

E reparations  to  invade  Egypt,  283, ;  his  enterpriso 
I  unsuccessful,  884 ;  he  loses  a  great  battle  at  Ip- 
sus,  and  is  killed  in  it,  296. 

An-tig^o-nus  6o-na'tus  offers  himself  as  a  hostage 
for  Demetrius  his  father.  Hi.  307 ;  he  establishes 
himself  in  Macedonia,  335 :  Pyrrhus  drives  him 
out  of  it,  340 ;  he  retires  into  his  maritime  cities, 
ibid. ;  he  sends  troops  to  the  aid  of  the  Spartans 
against  Pyrrhus,  343^;  he  marches  to  tlie  a!?sist- 
ance  of  Argos,  besieged  by  that  prince,  344 ;  he 
takes  the  whole  army  and  camp  of  Pyrrhus,  and 
celebrates  the  funeral  of  that  prince  with  great 
magnificence,  345 ;  he  besieges  Athens,  and  takea 
it,  347, 348 ;  his  deatb,  380. 

An-tlg'o-nus  Do'son,  as  Phir'p's  guardian,  reigns 
in  Macedonia,  iii.  363 ;  the  Achieanr  call  him  in 
to  their  aid  against  Sparta,  387, 389 :  he  CNxasions 
their  gaining  several  advantages,  390 ;  he  is  vie 
torious  in  the  famous  battle  of  Selasla  agahist 
Cleomenes,  .^3 ;  he  makes  himself  master  of 
Sparta,  and  treats  it  with  great  clemency,  396 : 
he  marches  against  the  Ulyrlans,  and  dies,  after 
having  gained  a  victory  over  them,  397. 

An-tig'o-nUB,  nephew  of  Antigonus  Doson,  Phi- 
lip's favourite,  discovers  to  that  prince  the  inno- 
cence of  his  son  Demetrius,  and  the  guilt  of  Per- 
seus, iv.  117;  Philip's  intention  in  respect  to  him, 
118;  he  is  put  to  death  by  order  of  Perseus,  148. 

An-tig'o-nuft,  a  Macedonian  lord  in  the  army  of  Per- 
seus, iv.  175. 

An-tig-o-nus,  the  brother  of  Aristobulus  I.  is  ap- 
pointed by  his  brother  to  terminate  the  war  in 
Iturea,  iv.  279 ;  at  his  retnm,  his  brother  puts  him 
to  death,  ibid. 

An-tig'o-nus,  son  of  Aristobulus  II.  is  sent  to  Dntn« 
by  Pompey,  iv.  979  r  he  is  set  upon  the '" 
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Ilk  return  to  Bpbeuusi  he  venturea  a  Kirll^i, 
and  looet  it,  02 ;  hia  fleet  fmins  aomeadvaatagefl 
over  tiie  Rhodlaiie,  63 :  iis  ioeee  a  aecond  baitJa 
at  sea,  64 ;  conduct  of  ABtiodius  after  tbis^  de- 
feat, 6ft :  Jm  makes  prqpoeato  of  peace,  wbidi  art 
rejected,  66, 67 ;  lie  ioaei  a  great  batdc  near  Mac- 
neiiia,  68, 60,  ^c :  he  demands  peace  and  oS> 
tains  it,  71 ;  on  what  Aonditi<ms,  ibid. ;  in  order 
to  pav  the  tribute  to  the  Romans,  he  pionden  a 
temple  in  Elymais,  84 ;  he  Is  kUled,  ibid. ;  cha- 
racter of  Antiocbus,  85;  Daniel*s  prophecies 
conceniing  that  prince,  iWd. 

An-ti-o'chus,  eldest  son  of  Andochoa  the  Great, 
dies  lu  the  flower  of  his  youth,  !▼.  48 ;  character 
of  that  younc  prince,  ibid. 

An-ti-o'chus  IV.  sumamed  Epipbaaes,  goes  to 
Rome  as  a  hostage,  iv.  71 ;  he  ascends  the  thnma 
of  Syria,  W. ;  dlq>ute  between  him  and  thb  king 
^  ''lypti  1S3 ;  he  marclies  against  Egypt,  and 
gains  a  nrst  victory  over  Ptolemy,  1S4 ;  then  a 
second,  1S5 ;  he  makes  himself  maati*r  of  "BgypU 
takes  the  king  hlmsdf  ,  ibid . ;  upon  the  rumour  of 
a  general  revolt,  be  enten  Palestine,  and  besiegea 
and  takes  Jerusalem,  where  he  exercises  the  moai 
horrid  cruelties,  ibid. ;  Antiocbus  renews  the  war 
In  Egypt,  196 ;  he  rmlacea  Ptolemy  Phllcnnetev 
upon  the  throne,  128 ;  ne  returns  into  Syria,  iUd. ; 
he  comes  back  to  Egypt,  and  marches  to  Alexan- 
dria, 1526;  PopiliuB,  the  Roman  ambassador, 
obliges  him  to  quit  it,  130 ;  incensed  at  what  hap- 
pened in  Egypt,  he  vents  his  rage  upon  the  Jews, 
Ibid. ;  he  oraen  ApoUoniua,  one  or  his  generals, 
to  destroy  Jerusalem,  ibid* ;  cruelties  committed 
there  by  that  general,  130,  131 ;  Antiocbus  en- 
deavours to  abolish  the  worship  of  the  true  God 
at  Jerusalem,  131 ;  he  enters  Judea,  and  com- 
mits horrible  crueitieR,  133 ;  be  celebrates  ganaee 
at  Daphne,  near  Antiocb,  135, 136 ;  several  of  hIa 
generals  defeated  by  Judas  Maccabeus,  136, 138, 
139 ;  he  coes  to  Persia,  attempts  to  idunder  the 
temple  of  Elymais.  and  is  shamefully  repulsed, 
ibid. ;  upon  receiving  advice  of  the  defeat  of  hia 
armies  in  Judea,  he  sets  out  instantly  with  a  de- 
sign to  exterminate  the  Jews,  ibid. ;  he  ia  struck 
by  the  hand  of  God  on  tliC  way,  and  dies  in  the 
greatest  tormentB,  140 ;  Daniel's  prophecies  com- 
ceruing  this  prince,  141. 

An-ti-o'cnus  v.  called  Eupator,  succeeds  his  fiitber 
Antiocbus  Epiphanes,  m  the  kingdom  of  Syria, 
and  continues  the  war  with  the  Jews,  iv.  225 ;  tiu 

fenerals,  and  himself  inperson,  are  defeated  bv 
udas  Maccabeus,  SS6,  S37 ;  be  makes  peace  with 
the  Jewii,  and  destroys  the  fortificatioiw  of  the 
temple,  ibid.;  Romans  discontented  with  Eupar 
tor,  2S0 ;  his  soldiers  deliver  him  up  to  Demetriufl, 
who  puts  him  to  death,  331.    - 

An-ti^oxbus  VI.  sunramed  Tl.eos,  is  set  upon  the 
throne  of  Syria  by  Trypbon,  iv.  238 ;  he  is  ae- 
sassinated  sQon  after,  339. 

An-ti-o'chu8  VIT.  sumamed  Sidetes,  mames  Cleo- 
patra, wife  of  Demetrius,  and  is  proclaimed  king 
of  Syria,  iv.  341 ;  he  dethrones  Trypbon,  who  la 
put  to  death,  343 ;  he  marehes  into  Judea,  berie- 
ges  John  Hsrrcanus  in  Jerusalem,  and  the  city  ca- 
pitulates, 347 ;  he  turns  his  arms  against  Parthia, 
where  he  perishes,  348;  adventure  of  this  prince 
in  hunting,  ibid. 

An-ti  o'chus  VIIl.  cumamed  Grypua,  b^^ina  te 
reign  in  Syria,  iv.  353 ;  he  marries  Tryphena*  tlie 
daughter  of  Pfayccon,  king  of  Egypt,  and  dereata 
and  expels  Zebiiia,  353;  hte  mother  Cleopatra  en- 
deavours to  poifon  him,  and  is  poisoned  heraelf, 
ibid.t  Antiocbus  reigns  some  time  in  peace,  ibid. ; 
war  between  that  prince  and  bis  brother  Aiitlo- 
cfaus  of  CyxicuTO,  354 ;  the  two  brothers  divide 
the  empire  of  Syria  between  them,  355,  Giypus 
marries  Selena,  the  danghter  of  Cleopatra,  and 
renews  the  war  against  his  broth«r,  8S8 ;  ha  la 
gssasataaied  by  one  of  his  vaasalst  380 


Judea,  38U ;  be  Is  bealeged  \n  Jerusalan,  881;  he 
aarrenders,  and  Is  put  to  death,  ibid. 

An-ilm'»«bua,  gfllcar  la  the  army  of  Penana,  Iv. 
164. 

An'ii-och,  elty  b«dlt  by  Bdeaeus  upon  the  Orontes, 
liLSUS. 

An-ti-o'cbua,  Ueutenant  of  AldUadea,  attacks  the 
LacedKOHMiiana  with  iU  conduct,  and  iadefoated 
with  great  kMBiil.  333. 

An-ti-o'ehua  L  ammamed  Soter,  reigna  In  Syria, 
and  marries  Btratonloe  his  father's  wife,  ill.  310 ; 
ha  ondaavours  to  seize  the  Ungdom  of  Perga* 
mua,  340;  be  la  dafeaied  by  Eunienea,  puts  one 
of  hlii  aona  to  death,  and  dies  soon  after,  ibid. 

An-tl-o'chua  11.  sumamed  Theoa,  aacenda  the 
throne  of  Svria,  III.  349 ;  he  dellven  MUetuafrom 
lyranoy,  ibid. ;  h«  carriea  the  war  hito  Egypt 
agaloat  Ptokaay.  351 ;  the  pravlncea  of  the  cast 
fevoli  agalaat  bun,  ibid. ;  he  h)ses  most  of  those 
provinces.  Ibid. ;  he  makes  peace  with  Ptolemy, 
manrlea  Barenlca  the  daugoter  of  that  prince, 
after  ^ving  repudiated  Laodke,  393 ;  he  repu- 
diates Berenice,  and  takra  Laodice  acaln,  who 
causes  him  to  be  poisoned,  357;  Daniers  prophe- 
cies concerning  him,  358. 

An-tl-o'chtts  Ui'e-raz  commands  In  Asia  Mlimr,  111. 
357 ;  he  enters  into  a  league  witli  hia  brother  Se- 
leucua  against  Ptolehiy,  360;  he  deelarea  war 
afainst  Seleucus,  gives  him  battle,  and  defeau 
him  with  gntat  daiuer  of  ills  life,  ibkl. ;  he  is  at- 
tacked and  defeatedby  Eumenes,  361 ;  he  retires 
to  Ariarathes,  who  soon  after  seeks  occaakm  to 
rid  himself  of  him,  ibid. ;  he  takes  refuge  with 
Ptolemy,  who  Imprisons  him,  ibid. ;  he  escapes, 
and  is  assassinaieid  by  robbers,  ibid. 

An-ti-o'rJius  III.  sumamed  the  Great,  begina  to 
reign  In  Svria,  III.  400;  fidelity  of  Achcua  in 
respect  to  him,  Ibid. ;  he  appomts  Hermlas  his 
prime  minister,  ibid. ;  Molon  and  Alexander, 
whom  he  bad  ^pointed  govemon  of  Media  ana 
Persia,  revolt  against  him,  ibid. ;  he  marries  La- 
odice, the  daughter  of  Mithridates.  Ibid. ;  he  sa- 
erifices  Epigenes,  the  most  able  or  his  generals, 
to  the  Jealousy  of  Hermlas,  403;  he  marches 
against  the  rebels,  and  reduces  them,  403 ;  he  rids 
hunself  of  Hermias,  404 ;  he  marches  into  CcbIo- 
Syria,  and  takes  Seleucia,  405 ;  Tyre  and  Ptole- 
mals,  406 ;  he  makes  a  truce  with  Ptolemy,  ibid. ; 
tlie  war  breaks  out  again,  ibid. ;  Antiocbus  gains 
many  advantages,  407;  be  loses  a  great  battle  at 
Raphia,  408 ;  he  makes  peace  with  Ptolemy,  409 ; 
he  turns  his  arms  against  Acbcus,  who  bad  re- 
volted. Ibid. ;  Acheus  is  put  into  his  bands  by 
treachery,  and  executed,  ibid. ;  expeditions  of 
Aijtiocbus  into  Media,  450;  Parthia,  453 ;  Hyrea- 
nla,  ibid. ;  Bactria,  ibid. ;  and  even  into  India, 
453;  he  enters  into  an  alliance  with  Philip  to  in- 
vade the  kinmlum  of  Egypt,  iv.  8 ;  and  seizes 
Ccslosyria  and  Palestine,  Inid. ;  he  makes  war 
against  Attains,  19 ;  upon  the  remonstrances  of 
the  Romans  he  retires,  ibid. ;  he  recovers  Cslo- 
syria,  which  Aristomenes  had  taken  from  him, 
ibid.;  Antiocbus  forms  the  design  of  seizing  Asia 
Minor,  30 ;  he  takes  s«ne  places  there,  ^ ;  an 
embassy  is  sent  to  him  from  the  Romans  upon 
that  subject,  37 ;  Hannibal  retires  to  him,  39 ;  the 
arrival  of  that  general  determines  him  npon  a 
war  with  the  Romans,  46 ;  he  marches  against 
the  Pisidians,  and  subdues  them,  47 ;  he  goes  to 
Greece  at  the  request  of  the  ^tolians,  54 ;  be 
attempts  to  bring  over  the  Achcans  in  vain,  55 ; 
and  afterwards  the  BcDotinns,  57 ;  he  makes  him- 
self master  of  Chalcis,  and  all  Eubcea,  ibid. ;  the 
Romans  declare  war  against  him,  ibid.;  he  makes 
an  ill  use  of  Hannibal's  counsels,  58 ;  he  goes  to 

,  Chalcis  and  marries  the  daughter  of  the  person 
in  whoRe  house  he  lodges,  ibid. ;  he  seizes  the 
sirnit  of  Thermopyle,  ibid. ;  he  is  defeated  near 
^^tahu.  and  escapes  to  Chalda.  50 ;  on  I 
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An-ti-o'cliiii  IX.  wimainea  the  Cyidceniaa,  makes 
wv  against  his  brother  Antiochus  Grypus,  and 
manriea  Cleopatra,  whiMii  Lathyrua  had  repudi- 
ated, iv.  354;  after  several  battles  he  comes  to 
an  accemawdation  with  his  brother,  and  divides 
the  empire  of  Syria  with  Mm,  355 ;  he  goes  to 
the  aid  of  the  Samaritans,  ibid. ;  he  is  umniccew* 
fill  LI  that  war,  256 ;  afker  his  brother's  death  he 
endieavoun  to  possess  himself  ol  his  dominions, 
300;  he  loses  a  battle  against  Seleucus,  the  son 
of  Grypus,  who  puts  him  to  death,  ibid. 

An-d-o'cnus  X.  suroamed  Eusebes,  son  of  Antlo- 
chus  the  Cyzicenian,  obtains  the  crown  of  Sjrria, 
and  expels  Setan^ltf,  iv.  350;  he  gains  a  battle 
against  AnHachus  and  Philip,  lHt>ther8  of  Seleu- 
cus, ibid. ;  he  marries  Selena,  the  widow  of  Gry- 
pas,  ibid. ;  he  ia  entirely  defeated  by  PhiUp,  and 
obliged  to  take  refuge  among  the  Parthians,  ibid. ; 
by  their  aid  be  returns  into  Syria,  360 ;  he  is 
again  expelled,  and  retires  into  Cilicia,  where  he 
ends  bis  days,  ibid. 

An-ti-o'chus  XI.  son  of  Grypus,  endeavours  to  re- 
venge the  death  of  his  brother  Seleucus,  iv.  360 ; 
be  is  defeated  by  Eusebes,  and  drowned  in  en- 
deavouring to  pass  the  Orontes,  ibid. 

An-ti-o'chus  XII.  surnamed  Dionysius,  seizes  Ocb- 
losyria,  and  reigns  a  short  time,  iv.  360. 

An-ti-o'chus  XIII.  called  Aslaticus,  sent  by  Selena, 
his  mother,  to  Rome,  iv.  363 ;  on  his  return  he 

Joes  to  Sicily,  and  receives  a  very  great  affront 
rom  Verres,  ibid. ;  he  reigns  some  time  in  S^ria, 
365, 377 ;  Pompey  deprives  him  of  his  domimoos, 
365. 

An'ti-pas,  or  Antipater,  Herod's  father,  excites 
great  troubles  in  Judea,  iv.  376 ;  he  sends  troops 
to  aid  CiDsar,  besieged  in  Alexandria,  304. 

An-tip'a-ter,  Alexander's  lieutenant,  is  appointed 
1^  that  prince  to  govern  Macedonia  ia  ms  ab- 
sence, iii.  87;  he  defeats  the  Lacedsmonians, 
who  had  revolted  against  Macedonia,  153 ;  Alex- 
ander takes  his  government  from  hira,  and  orders 
bim  to  come  to  him,  304 ;  suspicions  of  Antipa- 
ter  in  respect  to  Alexander's  death,  300 :  Antip- 
ater*8  expedition  into  Greece  after  Alexander's 
death.  332, 333 ;  he  is  defeated  by  the  Athenians 
near  Liamia,  to  which  he  retires,  233 ;  be  surren- 
ders that  place  by  capitulation,  334;  he  seizes 
Athens,  and  puts  a  garrison  in  it,  236 ;  he  puts 
Demosthenes  and  Hyperides  to  death,.  236, 337; 
be  gives  Phila  his  daughter  to  Craterus  in  mar- 
riage, 338 ;  he  is  i^^pointed  regent  of  the  kingdom 
of  Macedonia  in  the  room  of  Perdiccas,  345 ; 
death  of  Antipater,  347. 

An-tip'a-ter,  eldest  son  of  Caasander,  iii.  303 ;  dia- 
pute  betweea  tiiat  prince  and  his  i>rother  Alex- 
ander for  the  crown  of  Macedonia,  ibid. ;  he  kills 
his  mother  TheS8aloniea,wliofavou4:ed  hisyoun- 

Ser  brother,  VakA. ;  Demetrius  drives  him  out  of 
facedonia,  tbid. ;  he  retires  into  Thrace,  and  dies 
there,  ibid. 

An'ti-phon,  courtier  of  Dionysius.  Witty  saying 
which  cost  him  his  life,  ii.  387. 

An'to-ny. — See  Anthony. 

An'y-sis,  king  of  Egypt,  i.  137. 

A-or'nos,  a  rock  of  India,  besieged  and  taken  by 
Alexander,  iii.  181. 

Ap-a'mi-a,  the  daughter  of  Antiochus  Soter,  and 
widow  of  Magas,  iii.  351. 

Ap-a-tu'ri-D :  Feasts  celebrated  at  Athens,  ii.  396. 

Ap-a-tn'ri-us,  an  oflker  of  Seleucus  Geraunus, 
forma  a  conspiracy  against  that  prince,  and  poi- 
sons him,  lit  300 ;  he  is  put  to  death,  ibid. 

A-pe'ga,  infernal  machine  invented  by  NaUs,  iii« 
460. 

A'peHea,  courtier  of  Philip,  iii.  417 ;  abuses  his 
power,  ibid. ;  \m  endeavours  to  humble  and  en- 
ilavetboAchaiaiiay418;  he  perishes  miserably, 
436.  « 
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A-pei'les,  accomplice  of  Perseus  in  accusing  Deme- 
trius, is  seat  ambassador  to  Rome  byPhilip,  iv 
116;  after  the  death  of  Demetrius,  lie  escapea 
into  Italy,  118. 

A-pel'les,  officer  of  Antiocbaa  Epipbanes,  endea- 
vours to  make  Mattathlas  sacrilice  to  idols,  Mat- 
tatbias  kills  him  with  all  bis  followers,  iv.  133. 

A-pel'll-con,  Athenian  lihrary  erected  by  bim  at 
Athens,  iv.  354. 

A'pis,  ox  adored  undertbat  naaia  by  ibe  E^yptiaB% 

A'pis,  kiM  of  ArgoB,  1. 418. 

A-pol'lo,  Temple  erected  ia  booour  of  bim  at  Del  • 

phoa,  1.381 
Ap-ol-loc'ra-tes,  the  eldest  son  of  Dionysius  tba 

EDuager,  commands  in  the  citadel  of  Syracuse  in 
is  father's  name,  ii.  404;  be  surrenders  that 
place  to  Dion,  and  retires  to  bit  fiolier,  409. 

A-poI-lo-do'rus,  of  AmpbipoUs,  one  of  Alexander'a 
odicers,  iii.  141. 

A-pol-lo-do'rus,  friend  of  Cleopatra,  fevouo  the 
entrance  of  tbat  princeas  Into  Alexandria,  and  ia 
what  manner,  iv.  391. 

A-poHo-do'rus,  governor  of  Gaza  for  Latbyrus,  de  • 
fends  that  place  against  Alexandm  Jjumceus,  Iv 
373 ;  he  is  assassinated  \xy  bis  brother  Lysima- 
chus,  ibid. 

AfMri'lon'i-des,  officer  in  the  aim v  d  Eumenes,  oe- 
caaions  the  loss  of  a  battle,  and  ia  siezed  and  put 
to  death^  iiL  345. 

Ap-oMon'i-des,  magistrate  of  Syracuse,  his  wise 
dl9COurBe  in  the  assembly  of  the  people,  iv.  324. 

Ap-oHo'ninis,  lord  of  the  eoort  of  Antiocnus  Epi- 
pbanes, is  sent  ambassador  by  that  prince,  fiial 
to  Egypt,  and  then  to  Rome,  iv.  1523 ;  Antiochus 
sends  him  with  an  army  againat  Jerusalem,  wkh 
orders  to  destroy  that  city,  130 ;  bis  cruelties 
there,  ibid. ;  he  is  defeated  by  Judas  Maccabeus, 
and  killed  in  the  battle,  136. 

Ap-oHo'ni-us,  governor  of  Cmloeyria  and  PhoBal- 
cia,  marches  against  Jonathan,  and  is  defeated, 
iv.  335.  ^ 

Ap-ol-toph'a-nes,  physicianto  Aatioebus  the  Great, 
discovers  to  that  prince  the  conspiracy  formed 
against  him  by  Hermias,  iii.  483;  salutary  advice 
which  he  gave  Antiochus,  405. 

Ap'pi-us  (Claudius),  Romaa  consul.  Is  sent  into 
Sicily  to  aid  the  Mamertines,  1.186 ;  iv.  311 ;  be 


defeats  the  Carthariniana  and  Byracusans,  ibid 

Ap'pi-us  (Claudins)  Roman  Senator,  prevents  tha 
senate  from  accepting  the  offers  of  Pyrrhus,  iii. 
331. 

Ap'pi-us  (Claudius),  Roman,  commands  a  body 
of  troops,  and  is  beaten  near  Useana,  against 
which  he  marched  with  design  to  nlnnder  it,  iv. 
164, 165. 

A'  pri-es  ascends  the  throne  of  Egvpt,  i.  143 ;  suc- 
cess of  that  prince,  ibid. ;  Zedekiali,  king  of  Ju- 
dah,  implores  his  aid,  ibid. ;  declares  himself  pro- 
tector of  Israel,  ibid. ;  Egypt  revolts  against  him 
and  sets  Anuuris  en  the  throne,  144, ;  he  Is  oUi- 
fed  to  retire  into  upper  Egypt,  ibid. ;  Amasis  de- 
feats him  in  a  battle,  in  which  he  is  taken  {htIso- 
ner,  and  put  to  death,  145. 

A-quill-us  (Manius),  Roman  proconsul,  is  defeated 
in  a  battle  by  Mithridates,  who  takes  bim  priso- 
ner, and  puts  him  to  death,  tv.  344. 

Ar-a'bi-ans  (Nabuthasan) :  Character  of  tbat  peo- 
ple, iii.  373. 

Arra'cus,  LaoedsmmiiaA  adsiftrel,  ii.  330. 

A-ras'pes,  lord  of  Media,  is  appointed  hy  Cyrxa  to 
keep  Panthca  prisoner,  i.  331 ;  passion  which  ha 
conceives  for  thatprincess,  ibid. ;  goodness  of  Cy- 
rus in  respect  to  him,  ibid. ;  be  does  tiiat  prince 
great  service  in  going  ae  a  spy  among  the  Assyri- 
ans, %i2, 328. 

A-n'tus,  son  of  Clinias,  escapes  from  Sicv 
avoid  tbe  Any «f  Abantidaa,iii.  a05;Jie 
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liMt dtjr  fttmibe  tyniiny,  and  iiBitei  it  with  the 
ArliuM  leagM,  lUd. ;  heappMMca  a  trdiilon  on 
tba  potal  or  bceaUBf  out  at  BIcyonf  3S7 :  be  to 
•lectad  general  of  ttie  Arhcans,  368;  he  takes 
Cortntb  fkom  Antigoniia,  36B;  he  makes  eeveral 
dtles  eater  Into  the  Achcanleanie,  371;  hehae 
MM  tbeMmeeucceeeat  Ar(0Sf37S;  he  marches 
•galnel  the  iBtoUaaa,379;  Cleomenes,  king  of 
Sparta,  gaine  several  advantages  over  him,  384 ; 
envj  Of  Aratns  to  that  prince,  A)? ;  he  calls  In  An- 
tlgottaa  to  aid  the  Adwans  against  the  I  Jtcedo- 
BDonians,  ibid. ;  be  marches  against  the  iCtoUana, 
and  to  defeated  near  Caphyia,  412 ;  FhUip's  affec- 
tion for  Aratus,  ibid. ;  A|>ellea,  PhiUp*8  minister, 
•ceweshimfuselTto  that  prince,  41» ;  betod^ 
eland  innocent,  Ibid. ;  be  acconpanies  Philip  into 
JEtoUa ;  htoezpeditioB  against  the  ^tolians,  La- 
rnWimonlsni  and  Eleans,  490 ;  Philip  causes  liim 
to  be  poisoned,  431 ;  hto  funeral  solemnized  niag- 
Dillcently,  lUd. ;  praise  and  character  of  Aratus, 
aBS,4Si,431. 

A-ra'tua  tbe  yonnger,  son  of  the  great  Aratus,  Is 
chief  magtotrate  of  tbe  Achrans,  iil.  416 ;  Philip 
causes  him  to  be  poisoned,  431. 

Ar-ba'ces,  governor  of  tbe  Hedes  for  Bardanapa- 
Ins,  revolts  against  that  prince,  and  founds  the 
kingdom  of  the  MedCs,  i.  282, 283, 292. 

Ar-ba^cea,  general  in  the  army  of  Artaxerxes  Mne* 
mon  against  hto  brother  (^'yrus,  ii.  250. 

Ar-be'la,  city  of  Assyria,  famous  for  Alexander's 
victorvover  Darius,  ill.  135, 139. 

AfHse-siMas,  Alexander's  lieutenant:  provinces  that 
fell  to  hto  lot  after  that  prince's  death,  ill.  220. 

Arch-ag'a-tbus,  son  of  Agathodes,  commands  in 
Africa  after  hto  father's  departure,  i.  183 ;  be  pe- 
rtobes  there  miserably,  184. 

Ar-che-la'uB,  governor  of  busa  for  Alexander,  iii. 
143. 

Ai^che-Ia'us,  general  of  Antigonns,  marches  agaf nst 
Aratus,  who  besieged  Corinth,  and  to  taken  pri- 
soner, iii.  370 ;  Aratus  sets  him  at  liberty,  371. 

4r-che-la'us,  <me  of  the  generals  of  MitHridates, 
takes  Athens,  iv.  345;  he  to  driven  out  of  it  by 
Sylla,  348 ;  be  to  defeated  by  the  same  captain, 
first  at  Cheronna,  and  then  at  Orchoraenos,  350 ; 
he  escapes  to  Chaloto,  351 ;  and  has  an  interview 
with  Bylla  near  Deiium,35S;  Archelaus  goes  over 
to  Hunena,  355;  he  engages  the  latter  to  make 
war  against  Mithridates,  ibid. 

Ar-che-la'us,  son  of  tbe  fonner,  to  made  high-priest 
and  sovereign  of  Comana,  iv  379 ;  be  maaries 
Berenice,  queen  of  Egypt,  387 ;  be  is  killed  fh  a 
battle  with  the  Romans,  ibid. 

Ar-che-la'us,  son  of  the  latter,  enjoys  the  same  dig- 
nities as  his  fbther,  iv.  30 ;  he  marries  Glapbsna, 
and  has  two  wdb  by  her,  ibid. 

Ar^e-Ia'ns,  second  son  of  Archelaus  and  Glaph- 
yra,  ascends  the  throne  of  Cappadocia,  iv.  306 ; 
Tiberius  does  him  great  services  with  Augustas, 
IMd. ;  he  draws  the  revenge  of  Tiberius  upon 
himself,  ibid. ;  he  to  cited  to  Rome,  and  why, 
307 ;  he  is  vety  ill  received  there,  and  dies  soon 
after,  ibid. 

Ar'chi-as,  Corinthian,  founder  of  Sjnracuse,  ii.  140, 
181. 

Ar'chi-as,  Theban.  to  killed  by  tbe  conspirators  at 
a  feast  given  hy  Philidas,'one  of  them,  to  the  Boo- 
tarchs,  ii.  420. 

Ar'chi'«s,  comedian,  delivers  up  the  orator  Hype- 
rides,  and  several  other  persons,  to  Antlgonus,  iii. 
236. 

Ar-chiVi-us,  hto  attachment  to  Cleopatra,  iv.  409. 

Ar-chi-da'mi-a,  Lacedvmonian  lady,  heroic  action 
of,  iii.  341 ;  she  to  put  to  death  by  order  of  Am- 
phares/383. 

Ar-cIiid'a-muB,  king  of  Sparta, ii.  114;  he  saves  the 
Lacedasmoniaoa  from  the  ftixy  of  tbe  belots,  ibid.; 
*fe  cflmmands  tilt  tfoope  of  Sparta  at  tbe-Mi^- 
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nlng  of  the  Pekiponneslan  war,  145 ;  he  beaiefea 
Plat»c,  155. 

Ar-cbld'a-mns.  son  of  AgesOaoa,  gains  a  battle 
agalnstthe  Arcadians.  11.4^;  hto  valour  during 
the  si^  of  Sparta  by  EpamtaKNidas,  450 ;  ha 
reigns  in  Sparta,  461. 

Ar  chid'a-raas,brotherofAgls,  escapes  from  Sparta 
to  avoid  the  fury  of  Leonldas,  iii.  3^ ;  Cleome- 
nes recalto  him,  384 ;  he  to  assassinated  in  return- 
ing home,  ibid. 

Ar-chid'a-mns,  ambassador  of  the  AStoUana,  en- 
deavoura  to  engage  the  Aclueans  to  declare  for 
Antiocbus,  iv.  56. 

Ar^bU'o-cns,  a  Greek  poel,ttil4nventor  of  lambto 
verse,  i.  444 :  character  of 'oto  pastry,  ibid. 

Ar-chi-me'des,  famous  geometrician,  iv.  316 ;  he  in- 
vento  many  machhies  of  war,  317 ;  prodigious 
effects  of  these  machincHi]^396,3S9;  he  is  killed  at 
the  takiiig  of  Syracuse,  333 ;  hto  tomb  discovered 
by  Cicero.  334. 

Ar-chi-roe'dee,  Athenian  poet,  iv.  318. 

Ar'chon,  one  of  Alexanders  officers:  provinceatbat 
fell  to  him  after  that  prince's  dcatb,  iiL  839. 

Ar'chon  to  elected  chief  magistrate  of  the  Achcans, 
iv.  165;  wise  resolutions  which  he  prevaito  on 
that  people  to  take,  166. 

^Ar'chons  instituted  at  Athens,!.  413,  ii.  347,  iv.  430; 
their  function.  Ibid. 

Ar^dys,  king  of  Lydia,  1.  300. 

Ar-e-op'a-gus :  ito  establtohment,  i.  412,  ii.  345 ;  ai»- 
thority  of  that  senate,  1.  433,  IL  346,  &c. ;  Pert' 
cies  weak^  ito  autlMMfty,  347. 

Ar'e-tas,  king  of  Arabia  Petrca,  submifs  to  Pom* 
pey,  iv.  381. 

A-re'te,  daughter  of  Dlonysias  the  tyrant,  firstmar* 
ried  to  her  brother  Theorides,  and  afterwards  to 
her  uncle  Dion,  ii.  389 ;  she  marries  Timocrates 
in  the  bantohment  oi'  the  latter,  399 ;  Dion  takes 
her  again,  409 ;  her  death,  411. 

, A-re-thu'sa,  fountain  famous  in  fabuloua  history, 

'    ii.  190. 

A-re'us.  one  oC  the  Spartan  exiles,  to  reinstated  by 

'  tbe  Achcans,  and  carries  accusationa  against 
them  to  Rome,  i  v.  92 ;  -the  Acheans  condemn  him 
to  die,  94 ;  his  sentence  to  annulled  by  tbe  R» 
mans,  96. 

A-re'us,  grandson  of  Cleomenes,  reigns  at  Sparta, 
iii.  341. 

A-re'us,  another  king  of  Sparta,  iii.  374. 

Ar-gie'us,  is  placed  by  the  Athenians  on  the  throne 
of  Macedonia,  iii.  30 ;  he  to  defeated  by  Philip,  33. 

Ar-gi'li-an,  a  name  given  the  slave  who  discovered 
the  conspiracy  of  Fausanias,  ii.  88. 

Ar-gi-nu'sc,  isles  famous  for  the  victory  of  the 
Athenians  over  the  Lacedemonians,  ii.  226 

Ar'go,  king  of  Lydia,  i.  299. 

Ar'goa,  foundation  of  that  kingdom,  i.  411 ;  ktnga 
of  Argos,  412 ;  wftr  between  Uie  Ar^ves  and  La- 
cedemonians, 82;  they  refUse  to  aid  the  Greeks 
against  the  Persians,  ii.  S7;  Argos  besi^ed  by 
IVrrhus,  ill.  344 ;  Aratus  endeavours  to  bring  that 
city  into  the  Achiean  league,  but  without  suc- 
cess, 372;  Argos  is  subjected  by  the  Lacede- 
monians, 389 ;  and  afterwards  by  Antigonus,  390 ; 
Argos  surrenders  to  Pbikiclcs,  one  of  PhiUp's  ge- 
nerals, iv.  25 ;  tbe  latter  puts  it  again  into  the 
hands  of  Nabis,  26 ;  it  throws  off  the  yoke  of  thai 
tvrant  and  reinstates  Ito  liber^,  43. 

Argus,  king  of  Argos,  i.  411. 

A-ri-fls'tis,  of  Alexandria,  philosopher;  Augustas 
Cesar's  esteem  for  him,  iv.  407. 

A-ri-e'us  commands  the  left  wing  of  Cyrus's  army 
at  the  battle  of  Cunaxa,  ii.  251 ;  he  flies  upon  ad- 
vice of  that  prince's  death,  253 ;  tbe  Greeks  offer 
him  the  crown  of  Persia,  256 :  he  refuses  It,  and 
makes  a  treaty  with  them,  ibid. 

A-ri-am'n^Arablan*  decdves  andbetraya  Craa> 
sua.  iv.  S88. 
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A'li-am'nea,  Uns  of  C^ppadocia,  iv.  303. 

A-ri-a-ra'Uies  I.  king  of  Oappadocia,  iv.  SOL 

A-ri-a-ra'tlies,  U.  boo  of  the  tirat,  reigoa  over  Cap- 
padocia,  iv.  301 ;  be  is  defeated  in  a  battle  by  Per- 
diccaa,  wlio  leizes  liia  dominioiia  and  puts  iJim  to 
deaili,  iii.  341,  iv.  3(^2. 

A'ri-a-ra'tiies  ill.  escapes  into  Armenia,  after  Jiis 
father's  deatli,  iv  302;  he  ascends  the  throne  of 
his  aocestora,  ibid. 

A  ri-a-ra'tbes,  IV.  king  of  Cappadocia,  iv.  303. 

A-ri*a-ra'thea  V.  kin^  of  Cappadocia,  marries  An- 

.  Uocht^,  daughter  ot  Antiochus  tlie  Great,  iv.  47 ; 
the  Romans  lay  a  heavy  fine  on  him  for  having 
assisted  his  father-in-law,  84;  he  sends  his  son  to 
Rome,  153;  he  declares  for  the  Romans  against 
Perseus,  153:  death  of  Ariarathes,  303. 

A-ri-a-ra'thes  VI.  goes  to  Borne,  and  the  ol^ect  of 
his  journey,  iv.  153 ;  he  refuses  to  reign  during 
the  life  of  his  father,  303 ;  after  the  death  of  hia 
father  be  ascends  the  throne  of  Cappadocia,  303 ; 
he  renews  the  alliance  with  the  Romans,  ibid. ; 
he  is  dethroned  by  Demetrius,  ibid. ;  lie  implores 
aid  of  the  Romans,  ibid. ;  Attains  re-establtshea 
himself  upon  the  throne,  ibid. ;  he  enters  into  a 
confederacy  against  Demetrius,  233;  he  marches 
to  aid  the  Romans  against  Aristonicus,  and  is 
killed  in  that  war,  303. 

A-ri-a-ra'thes  VII.  roigns  in  Cappadocia,  i v.  304 ; 
his  brother-in-law,  Biithridates,  causes  him  to  be 
assassinated,  ibid. 

A-ri-a-ra'thes  VIII.  is  placed  upon  the  throne  of 
Cappadocia  by  Mithridates,  iv.  304 ;  he  is  assas- 
sinated by  that  prince,  ibid. 

A'ri-a-ra'thes  IX.  king  of  Cappadocia,  is  defeated 
by  Mithridates,  and  driven  out  of  his  kingdom, 
iv.  304. 

A-ri  a-ra'thes  X.  ascends  the  throne  of  Cappadocia, 
iv.  306 ;  Sisinna  ditiputes  possession  of  it  with 
him,  and  carries  it  against  him,  ibid. ;  Ariarathes 
reigns  a  second  time  in  Cappadocia,  ibid. 

A-ri-a-ra'thes,  scm  of  Mithridates,  reigns  in  Cappa- 
docia, iv.  341 ;  he  is  dethroned  by  tlte  Romans, 
343;  he  is  reinstated  a  second,  and  then  a  third 
time,  343, 343. 

A-ri-as'pes,  son  of  Artaxerxes  Mneroon,  deceived 
by  his  brotlier  Ochus,  kills  himself,  ii.  403. 

A-ri-de'ns,  bastard  brother  of  Alexander,  is  de- 
clared king  of  Macedonia  after  the  death  of  that 
prince,  iii.  211,  338:  Olympias  causes  him  to  be 
put  to  death,  257. 

A-ri-ma'ni-tts,  divinity  adored  in  Persia,  i.  305. 

A-ri-ma'sus,  (Sogdian)  governor  of  Petra  Oxiana, 
refuses  to  surrender  to  Alexander,  iii.  168 ;  he  is 
besieged  in  that  place,  ibid. ;  he  submits  to  Alex- 
ander, who  puts  him  to  deaUi,  100. 

A-ri-o-bar-za'nef,  satrap  of  Phrygia  under  Artax- 

.  erxes  Mnemon,  ascends  the  throne  of  Pontns,  i. 
03 ;  he  revolts  against  that  prince,  ii.  461. 

A-ri-o  bar-za'nes  I.  Is  placed  upon  tlie  throne  of 
Cappadocia  by  the  Romans,  iv.  304 ;  he  is  twice 
dethroned  by  Tigranes,  ibid. ;  Pompey  reinstates 
him  in  the  quiet  possession  of  the  thrond,  305. 

A -ri-o-bar-za'nea  II.  ascends  tlie  throne  of  Cappa- 
docia, and  Is  killed  soon  after,  iv.  305. 

A-ri-o-bar-za'nes  III.  reifrus  in  Cappadr/cia,  iv.  305 ; 
Cicero  suppresses  a  conspiracy  forming  against 
him,  ibid. ;  he  sides  with  Pompey  ajrainst  Cssitf . 
ibid.;  the  latter  lays  him  under  contribution,  ibid.; 
he  refuses  to  become  an  ally  with  Cesar's  mur- 
derers, 308 ;  Cassius  attacks  him,  and  having  ta- 
ken him  prisoner,  puts -him  to  death,  ibid. 

A-ri-o-bar-«a'nes,  governor  qf  Persia  for  Darins, 
posts  hiinseif  at  the  pass  of  Susa,  to  prevent  Al- 
exander's passing  it,  and  is  put  to  tlight,  iii.  145. 

Ar-is-tag'o^ras  is  established  governor  of  Miletus 
by  Hystteus,  ii.  37;  he  .loins  the  lonians  in  their 
revolt  against  Darius,  SS;  he  goes  to  Lacedemon 
Axr  aid,  and  afterwards  to  Atheiui,  29»  30  -  he  is 
defeated  and  killed  iu  a  battle,  32 
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Ar-is-taa'der,  a  soothsayer  in  the  train  of  Alexaa 
der,  iii.  137. 

Ar-is-ta-aa'nes,  officer  in  the  cotirt  of  Ochus,  iii.  18> 

Ar-is'te-us,  citiaeii  of  Argus,  givesPyrrhua  entrance 
into  that  city,  iii.  344. 

Ar-is-ti'des,  oue  of  the  generals  of  the  Atheniaa  ar* 
mv  at  Marathon,  resigns  the  oominand  to  MUti 
ades,  U.  'M ;  he  disiiusuishes  himself  in  the  ba^ 
tlu,  40 ;  he  is  baiiisiieu,  43 ;  he  is  n^^ailed,  58;  he 

{^oes  to  Themistocles  at  Salamin,  and  persuadea 
lim  to  fight  in  that  strait,  67 ;  be  rejects  the  otfen 
of  Mardoiiius,  7J,  and  gains  a  famous  victory 
over  that  general  at  Platvs,  70 ;  he  terminates  a 
difference  that  bad  arisen  between  the  Athenians 
and  Lacedemonians,  77 ;  confidence  of  tlie  Atbe- 
nians  in  Aristides,  84 ;  he>  is  placed  at  the  bead 
of  thelroops  sent  by  Athens  to  deliver  Uie  Greeka 
from  the  Persian  yoke,  86 ;  his  conduct  In  that 
war.  ibid. ;  he  iif  charged  with  the  adminbtration 
of  the  public  revenues,  00 ;  his  death.  03 ;  hia 
character,  ibid. :  his  justice,  43,  71, 84 ;  his  diain' 
terestedness,  41, 90 ;  his  contempt  for  riches,  01. 

Ar-is-ti'des,  painter,  great  esteem  tor  bis  works,  iv. 
215. 

Aris-ti'nps,  chief  magistrate  of  the  Aclueans,  eo* 
gages  them  to  declare  for  the  Romans  against 
Piiilip,  Iv.  23. 

A-ris'ti-on  usurps  the  government  of  Athens,  and 
acts  with  great  cruelty,  iv.  345 ;  be  is  besieged  la 
tliat  citv  by  Sylla,  ibid. ;  he  is  taken  and  put  to 
death,  348. 

Ar-is-Up'pas,  phUoaopher,  his  desire  to  hear  Soc- 
rates, ii.  306. 

Ar-is-tlp'pus,  citizen  of  Aigos,  excites  a  sedition  la 
that  city,  iii.  343 ;  he  becomes  Qrrantof  it,  373 ;  ha 
is  killed  in  a  battle,  373;  continual  terrors  ia 
which  that  tyrant  lived,  ibid. 

Ar-is-to-bu'lua-I.  son  of  Jphn  Hyrcanos,  succeed! 
liis  father  in  the  high-priesthood  and  sovereign^ 
of  Judea,  iv.  271 ;  he  assumes  tlie  title  of  king, 
ibid. ;  he  causes  his  mother  to  be  put  to  death, 
ibid. ;  Uien  his  brother  Antigonus,  ibid. ;  he  diea 
soon  aner  hbnself,  273. 

Ar-is-to-bu'lus  II.  son  of  Alexander  Janiueua, 
reigns  in  Judea,  Iv.  276 ;  dispute  between  that 
prince  and  Hyrcanus,  ibid. ;  Pompey  takes  cogni- 
zance of  it,  ibid. ;  Aristobulus  makes  him  his  ene- 
my, 277;  Pompey  lays  him  in  chains,  378,  and 
sends  him  to  Rome,  279. 

Ar^is-toc'ra-tes,  commands  tlie  left  wing  of  tha 
Athenians  at  tlie  battle  of  Arginuse,  ii.  226. 

A-ris-to-de'mus,  chief  of  the  Heraclidoe,  posseaiea 
himself  of  Peloponnesus,  i.  413. 

Aris-to-de'mus,  guardian  of  Agesipolis,  Icing  of 
Siiarta,  il.  284. 

A-ris-to-de'mus,  of  Miletus,  is  left  at  Athens  by  De- 
metrius, iii.  276. 

Ar-is-to-gc'nes,  one  of  the  generals  of  the  Atben* 
inns  at  the  battle  of  Arginuse,  ii.  226. 

Ar-is-to-gl'ton  enters-into  a  conspiracy  against  the 
tyrants  of  Atliens,  i.  439;  his  death,  ibid. ;  sta;- 
tues  erected  in  honour  of  him  by  the  AthuulaiM^ 
440* 

Ar-is-tom'a-che,  sister  of  Dion,  is  married  to  Dlth 
nyslus  the  tyrant,  iL  377. 

A-ris  tom'a-chus,  tyrant  of  Argos,  iii.  373;  hii 
death,  ibid. 

Ar-ie-tom'e-nes,  Messenian,  offers  his  daughter  to 
be  sacrificed  for  appeasing  the  wrath  of  the  gods, 
i.  83;  he  carries  the  prize  of  valour  at  the  battle  oa 
Ithoina,  ibid. ;  he  is  elected  king  of  the  Messe» 
lans,  ibid. ;  he  beats  the  Lacedaemonians,  aiMi  tar 
crifices  three  hundred  of  them  hi  honour  of  Ju- 
piter of  Ithoma,  ibid. ;  he  sacrifices  himself  soon 
after  upon  his  daughter's  tomb,  ibid. 

Ar^is-tom'e  nes,  second  of  tliat  name,  king  of  Mea> 
sene,  gains  a  victory  over  the  Laccdienionian% 
i.  86 ;  bold  action  of  that  prince,  ibid. ;  he  i^ ' 
enivtbe l4icedMw>uiaiitf67;  hii4Mt^ 
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Ark  tom'o-nct,  Acaruaiiioji,  u  cliojged  wiiti  iit« 
education  of  rtoleiny  Eplpliaiies,  iv.  12 ;  be  sii]*- 

SUMS  a  conipiracy  r«)ruied  agaiiitt  tbat  piince, 
;  Ptolfiny  puis  him  to  UvaUi,  ibid. 

A-riftun,  of  Syracuse,  comedian,  dticoveni  the 
con^iracy  ftirmcd  by  Aiidrauadorua  agaimt  l«is 
cottutry,  iv.  3S3. 

A'ria'ioii,  piiot,  counsel  wbicli  be  gives  the  Byra- 
cusans,  U.  906. 

A'ris'ui-na,  daugliter  of  Cyrus,  wife  of  Darius, 
U.9 

Ar-ls  to-ni'cus,  poaaesscs  Iiimftelf  of  tbe  dominions 
ta  AtUtus,  iv.  245  ;  lie  del'rau  (lie  consul  Cras- 
•us  Mucianus,  and  takca  iiini  pritmner,  246 ;  lie 
Is  beaten  and  taken  by  Peri-enna,  ibid. ;  ibe  con- 
sul sends  him  to  Home,  ibid. ;  be  is  put  to  death 
there,  ibid. 

Ar-lM-topb'a-nes,  famous  poet,  i.  C6  ;  character  of 
bis  pcwtry,  69 ;  faults  wiJi  wliich  be  uiay  justly 
be  reproached,  ibid. ;  extracts  from  some  of  bid 
pieces,  66. 

A-ris'to-piion,  Athenian  captain,  accuses  Iphicra- 
tes  of  treason,  ill.  10. 

Ar-is-lo'tle,  Philip  charges  hiin  with  the  education 
of  Alexander,  lii.  35,  /ti ;  hi«  appiication  in  form- 
ing that  prince,  70 ;  suspicioiis  of  liini  In  revpect 
to  tlie  deatl)  of  Alexander,  210;  fateof  bis  works, 
Iv.  354. 

Ar'uie-nes,  son  of  Nabis,  goes  a  hostage  to  Rome 
iv.  45. 

Ar-me'ni-a,  province  of  Asia,  i.  28;  It  was  to- 
vemed  by  kings.  04, 314,  iv.  34^ 

Arms,  those  used  by  tbe  ancients,  i.  388. 

Ar^pbax'ad,  name  given  in  the  Scripturea  to  Phra- 
ortes. — See  Phraortes. 

Ar-ri'chl>on,  Paneratiost ;  combat  of  that  Athleta, 
1.50. 

Ar-sa'ccs,  ton  of  Darius.— See  Artaxerxea  Mne- 
mon. 

Ar-sa'ces  I.  governor  of  Parthia  for  Antlochns,  re- 
volts against  that  prince,  iii.  351 ;  be  assumes  tlie 
tiUeofking,3S3. 

Ar-sa'ces  II.  king  of  Parthia,  takes  Medin  from 
Antiochus,  iii.  451 ;  he  sustains  a  war  against 
that  prince,  'bid. ;  be  comes  to  an  accommodation 
with  Antiochus,  who  leaves  him  in  peaceable 
possession  of  his  kingdom,  453. 

Ar*sa'mef,  natural  son  of.  Artaxerxes  Mn<nnon,  Is 
assassinated  by  his  brother  Ochus,  ii.  4C2. 

Ar'ses,  reigns  In  Persia  after  the  death  of  Ochus, 
lii.  20 ;  Bagoas  causes  Mm  to  be  aasasrinated, 
tbid. 

Ar-sin'o-e,  daughter  of  Ptolemy  Lagiis,  is  married 
to  Lysiniachus,  king  ef  Thrace,  iii.  208 ;  after 
the  death  of  that  prince,  her  brother  Ceraumis 
marries  her,  331 ;  unhappy  consequences  of  that 
marriaKe,  ibid. ;  she  is  banished  rato  Samotbra- 
da,  ibid. 

Ar-shi'o-e,  another  dauirhter  of  Ptolemy  Lagus, 
marries  her  bmther  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  iii. 
347 :  death  of  that  princess,. 354. 

Ar-slii  o-e,  sister  and  wife  of  Ptolemy  Pbilometer, 
iii.  407;  her  death,  410. 

Ar-sin'o-e,  daughter  of  Ptolemy  Auletes ;  Cesar's 
sentence  in  her  favour,  iv  391 ;  she  is  proclaimed 
queen  of  Egypt,  382 ;  Copsar  carries  her  to  Rome, 
and  makes  her  serve  as  an  ornament  in  his  tri- 
umph, 395 ;  Antony,  at  the  request  of  Cleopatra, 
causes  her  to  be  put  to  death,  Sti6. 

Ar«tn'o-e,  wife  of  Magas.~-See  Apamla. 

Ar-si'tes,  satrap  of  Phryirfa,  occasions  the  defeat  of 
the  Persians  at  the  Granicus,  iii.  89 ;   he  kills 
himself  through  despair,  91. 
Art. — See  Arts. 

Ar-ta-ba'nus,  wncle  of  Phraates,  causes  himself  to 
be  crowned  king  of  Parthia,  and  is  killed  soon 
after,  iv.  250- 

Ar'*ta'ba'nu0,  brother  of  Darius,  endeamwrs  to  di- 
""^  "^  piteoe  frnw  hiaaiMiipriM  tgilMftlte 


iScy  thions,  IL  22 ;  be  is  made  wUtralor  becw«a«i 
the  two  bons  of  Darius  in  respect  to  tbe  aove- 
reignty,  45;  bis  wise  discourse  to  Xerxes  upoa 
tlmt  piince's  design  to  attack  Greece,  47, 4t«. 

Ar-ia-ba'nut,  Hyrcaiiian,  captain  of  the  guards  to 
Xerxes,  conspires  against  that  prince,  and  kttia 
him,  ii.  04 ;  fie  is  killed  himself  by  Artazerxea, 
ibid. 

Ar-ta-bar-za'nes,  after  tbe  death  of  Dmritts,  dj** 
r.utes  tbe  thtone  of  Persia  with  Xerxea,  11  45; 
he  continues  in  amity  with  his  brother,  aiid  kMM 
bis  life  in  his  service  at  tlie  battle  of  SalamtOi 
ibid. ;  he  was  the  first  who  rdgned  In  PontwL 
iv.  341. 

Ar-ta-bar-za'nes,  king  of  Atropatene,  autaaiiiti  to 
Antiochus,  iii.  403. 

Ar-ta-ba'£us,  PerKbin  lord,  officer  in  tbe  army  of 
Mardonius,  ii.  75 ;  bis  counsel  to  that  generaL 
ibid. ;  he  escapes  into  Asia  after  the  battie  of 
Piatcc,  76 ;  Xerxes  gives  him  tlie  command  of 
tlie  Goasui  of  Asia  Minor,  and  with  what  view. 
ii6 ;  he  reduces  tlie  Egyptians,  who  had  revoitoi 
against  Aitaxcrxes,  106. 

Ar-ta-ba'ztis,  governor  of  one  of  the  provineai  of 
Asia  for  Ochus,  revolts  against  that  prince,  IIL  7| 
tiupported  by  Chares  tbe  Athenian,  be  gains  m- 
vf>ral  advantages,  6 ;  he  is  overpowered,  said  re- 
tires into  Macedonia, ibid.;  Ochus  receivea  bim 
again  into  favour,  19 ;  his  fidelity  to  Dariua,  149; 
Alexander  makes  him  governor  of  Fetra  Ozlanag 

luU* 

Ar-ta-ger'ses,  ofiteer  of  Artaxerxes  Mneaioii,  Ii 
killed  in  tlie  battle  of  Cunaxa,  Ii.  SSS. 

Ar-ta-in'ta,  niece  of  Xerxes.  itSL ;  violent  pMstai 
of  that  prince  for  her,  ibid. ;  fatal  sequel  of  thM 
passion,  82. 

Ar-tJirpher'nes,  ambassador  of  Artaxerxes  to  As 
Lacedemonians,  ii.  106. 

Ar-ta-pher'nes,  governor  of  Sardis  tbr  his  brother 
Danns,  is  for  compelling*  the  Athenians  to  rein- 
state Hippias,  i.  443 ;  be  marches  against  the  1^ 
land  of  Naxos,  with  design  to  surprise  it,  ii.  98 ; 
be  is  besieged  in  Sardis  by  the  Athenians,  31 ;  he 
discovers  the  conspiracy  of  Hyttieus,  38;  he 
marches  agalnBt  the  revolted  lonians,  ilrid. 

Ar-ta-ri'us,  nrother  of  Artaxerxes  LongimuuuL 
ii.  107. 

Ar-ta-'vas'des,  king  of  Armenia,  Iv.  S84. 

Ar-ta-xerx'es  L  suniamed  Longimanus,  by  the  in 
Btigation  of  Artabanus,  kills  his  brother  Dar 
rius,  and  ascends  the  throne  of  Persia,  ii.  M ;  he 
rids  himself  of  Artabanus,  ibid. ;  he  dcaiioys 
tbe  party  of  Artabanus,  97 ;  and  that  of  Bystaa< 
-pes  Ids  elder  brotlier,  ibid. ;  he  gives  Themlsto- 
cles  reftige,  ^ ;  bis  joy  for  the  arrival  of  timt 
Athenian,  ibid. ;  he  &vt  permits  Eedras  to  retoiti 
to  Jerusalem,  106;  and  then  Nefaemiah,  100; 
alarmed  by  tbe  conquests  of  the  Atheniaiw.  be 
forms  tbe  design  of  sending  TbemistorJes  inie 
Attica  at  the  head  of  an  army,  104 ;  Egypt  re- 
volts against  him,  106 ;  he  compels  it  to  return  to 
its  oliedience,  ibid. ;  he  gives  up  Inanis  to  his 
mother,  contrary  to  the  faith  of  the  treaty,  1C7  % 
he  concludes  a  treaty  with  the  Greeks,  116;  be 
dies,  167. 

Ar-ta-xerx'es  IT.  sumamed  Mnemon,  is  crowned 
king  of  Persia,  ii.  837 ;  Cyrus  his  brother  at- 
tempts to  murder  bim,  238 ;  be  sends  him  to  his 
government  of  Asia  Minor,  ibid. ;  he  marches 
against-C3rrus,  advancing  to  dethrone  him,  9^ ; 
gives  bim  battle  at  Cunaxa,  ibid. ;  and  IriUs 
bim  with  his  own  hand»  253 ;  he  cannot  fi«nA 
the  Greeks  in  his  brotber*8  army  to  sarrendcr 
themselves  to  him,  SS6 ;  he  puts  Tissapbones 
to  death,  5279 ;  he  concludes  a  treaty  with  the 
Greeks,  290 ;  he  attacks  Evagoras  Ung  of  C^f- 
pniS2291,  &,c ;  he  Judges  the  afiUr  of  Tiribft- 
sus,S06;  hitai]iedltldii  agabwi 
907, 
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Ar-ta-xo.rz'os  seudis  au  aaibaa^ador  Hi:t)  Greece  to 
recoaciJe  the  Btarcs,  ii.  442;  he  receives  a  depu- 
tation from  the  Greeks,  ibid. ;  hooours  which  be 
pays  ti'  Pelopidaa,  413 ;  he  undertakes  to  reduce 
Kgypl,  457,  that  euterprise  mii^carrins,  458,  he 
inediiatea  a  second  ariempt  a.'iainst  figypt,  4£^ ; 
luaat  of  the  proviucesot'  his  empire  revolt  a^aiiisi 
hiiu,  461 ;  troubled  at  the  court  of  Aitaxerxes, 
coiicerDing  his  successor,  462;  death  of  that 
prince,  ibid. 

Ar-ta-xerx'es  III.  before  called  Ochua.  See  Ocbus. 

Ar-tax'i-as,  king  of  Arniciiia,  iv.  343. 

Ar-tein-i-do'rus,  invested  with  the  supreme  auUior- 
Ity  at  Syracuse,  iv.  309. 

Ar'Umi'i-sa,  queeu  of  Haiicarnassus,  supplies  Xerx  - 
es  with  troops  in  his  expedition  agai:isi  Greece, 
U.  5Q ;    her  courage  in  the  battle  of  Salamin,  68. 

AivtemH-sa,  wife  of  Mauaolus,  roigns  in  Caria  af- 
ter Uie  death  of  her  husband,  iii.  1 J ;  honours 
•he  renders  to  the  memory*  of  Mausolus,  Ihid. ; 
she  takes  Rhodes,  14 ;  her  death,  15. 

Ar-t^mis'i-um.  promontory  of  Euiiosa,  famous  for 
rbe  victory  or  the  Greeks  over  the  Persians,  ii.  63. 

Ar'te-moD,  Cyrian,  part  which  Uueen  Laedice 
makes  hiin  play,  iii.  357. 

Ar'te-mon,  cugineer,  ii.  124. 

Ar-tox-a'res,  eunuch  of  Darius  Nothus,  forms  a 
conspiracy  against  that  |Hrince,  ii.  169 ;  he  is  put 
to  death,  ibid. 

Arts,  origin  and  progress  of  the  arts,  i.  3^,  389 ; 
arts  banished  out  of  Siiarta  by  Lycurgus,  439 ; 
ana  placed  in  honour  at  Athens  by  Solon,  435. 

Ar-qr'phi-uS}  son  of  Megabysos,  revolts  a^inst 
Ochus,  ii.  168;  be  i«  sum>cated  in  ashes,  ibid. 

A-ras'pi-ces.— See  Augurs. 

A-rym^bas,  king  of  Epirus,  i.  94,  iii.  52. 

A'sa,  king  of  Judah,  defeats  the  army  of  Zara,  king 
of  Ethiopia,  i.  137. 

As'dru-bal,  Hamilcar*!  son-in-law,  oommanda  the 
Carthaginian  army  in  Spain,  i.  204 ;  he  builds 
Cannagena,  ibid. ;  he  is  killed  treacherously  by 
a  Gaul,  905. 

As'dru-bal,  sumamed  Calvus,  is  made  prisoner  in 
Sardinia  by  tlie  Romans,  i.  227. 

As'dru-bal,  Hannibal's  brother,  commands  the  ar- 
my in  Sjmin  after  his  brother's  departure,  i.  808 ; 
he  receives  orders  from  Carthage  to  march  to 
Italy  to  the  aid  of  bir»  brother,  ^ ;  he  sets  for- 
ward  and  is  defeated,  ibid. ;  he  loses  a  great  bat- 
tle near  the  river  Metaurus,  and  is  killed  in  it,  230. 

As'dru-bal,  Gisco's  brother,  commands  the  Caitba- 
cinlan  troops  in  Spain,  i.  228. 

Ardrn-bal,  sumamed  Hosdus,  is  sent  by  ilifi  Car- 
thaginians to  Rome  to  demand  peace,  L  234. 

As'dru-bal,  Massinissa's  grandson,  commands  in 
Carthage  during  the  siege  of  that  city  by  Scipio, 
i.  352 ;  another  Asdrubal  causes  him  to  be  put  to 
death,  255. 

As'dru-bal,  Carthaginian  general,  is  condemned  to 
die,  and  wherefore,  i.  248 ;  the  Cartliaginians  ap- 
point him  general  of  the  troops  without  their 
waUs,  352;  he  causes  another  Asdrubal,  who 
commands  within  the  city,  to  be  put  to  death, 
355;  bis  cruelty  to  the  Roman  prisoners,  ibid. : 
after  the  taking  of  the  city,  he  intrenches  himself 
in  the  temple  of  .fisculapius,  357 ;  he  surrenders 
himself  to  Scipio,  ibid. ;  tragical  end  of  bis  wife 
and  children,  ibid. 

Asb'es:  Smothering  in  ashes,  a  panisbment  apiong 
the  Persians,  ii.  168. 

A'si-a,  geographical  description  of  it,  i.  27,  ice. ;  it 
is  considered  as  the  nursery  of  the  sciences,  389. 

As-mo'ne-an  race:  Duradon  of  ttieir  reign  in  Ju- 
dea,  iv.  281. 

As-pa'si-a,  celebrated  eourtezan,  ii.  138 ;  she  mar- 
ries Pericles,  Ibid.;  accusation  formed  against 
her  at  Athens,  139. 

4g'plC  ft  aerpeat  wboiebite  ismoitftl,  W,  40^  409.  f 
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As'pis,  governor  for  Artaxsrxes  in  the  neighboar- 
hood  of  Cappadocia,  revolts  against  that  prince, 
ii.  2J9 ;  be  is  punished  soon  after,  ibid. 

As'sur.  son  of  Shemi  who  gave  his  name  to  Assy«> 
ria,  1.  373. 

As-syr'i-a,  orifin  of  its  name,  i.  373. 

As-syr'i-ans.   First  empire  of  the  Assyrians,  i.  SZTl ; 
duration  of  that  empire,  ibid. ;  kings  of  the  As- 
syrians, 273^  &c. ;  second  empire  of  the  Assyr 
ians,  both  of  Nineveh  and  Babylon,  383 ;  subver- 
sion  of  that  empire  by  Cyrus,  335. 


As'ter,  of  Amphipblis,  shoots  out  Philip's  right  eye, 
iii.  40;  that  prince  puts  him  to  death,  ibid. 

As-trol'o-gy,  judicial,  fallacies  of  that  science,  L 
393,  &c. 

As-tron'o-my,  nations  that  applied  tiiemselves  lint 
U>  it,  i.  121,  .192. 

As-ty'a-ges,  kingof  the  Medea,  called  in  Seriptnrt 
Ahasuerus,  i.  396 ;  he  gives  his  daughter  in  mar* 
riage  to  Cambyses  king  of  Persia,  ibid. ;  he  causes 
Cyrus  his  grandson  to  come  to  his  coiut,  309. 

As-ty'nie-des,  deputed  to  Rome  by  the  Rhodians, 
endeavourl  to  appease  the  anger  of  tbe  senate 
iv.  195. 

A-sy'chis,  king  of  Bgyptj  author  of  the  law  con- 
cerning loans,  i.  1^;  famous  pyramid  buUt  by 
liis  order,  ibid. 

A'tlie-as,  king  of  Scythia,  is  defeatctl  by  Philip 
against  whom  he  had  declared,  iii.  59. 

Ath-e-nie'us,  general  of  Antigonus,  U  sent  b^  that 

Erince  against  the  Nabatbean  Arabians,  iii.  378 ; 
e  perishes  in  that  expedition,  ibid. 

Ath-e-me'a,  or  Panatbensa,  feasts  celebrated  at 
Athens,  i.  30. 

Ath-e-me  us,  brother  of  Rumenes,  is  sent  ambas- 
sador b'/tbat  prince  to  Rome,  iv.  103. 

Atb-e-nae'us  governor  for  Antiochus  in  Judea  and 
Samaria,  to  establish  that  prince's  religion  in 
them,  iv.  131. 

Ath-e-na'is,  daughter  of  Leonttus.—See  Eudocia 

A-tbe'ni-on,  courtier  of  Ptolemy  Evergetes,  goes  to 
Jerusalem  by  order  of  that  prince,  iii.  3^ 

A'thens.   Athenians.   Foundation  of  the  kingdoia 
of  Athens,  i.  413 ;  kings  of  Athens,  413 ;  the  Ai 
chons  succeed  them,  413,  430 ;  Draco  is  chosei 
legislator,  430 ;  then  Solon,  433 ;  Piaistratus  ty 
rant  of  that  city,  437,  ice ;  the  Athenians  reco 
ver  their  Uberty,  440;  Hippias  attempts  in  vain 
to  re-establish  the  tyranny,  442;  the  Atbeniana. 
in  conjunction  with  thelonians,  burn  the  city  of 
Sardis,  ii.  31 ;  Darius  prepares  to  avenge  that  in- 
sult, ibid. ;  famous  Athenian  captains  at  thai 
time,  34:  the  heralds  of  Darius  arc  put  to  death 
tliere,  37 ;  the  Athenians,  under  Miltiades,  gain  a 
famous  victory  over  the  Persians  at  Marathon, 
38;  nu>derate  reward  granted  Miltiades^;  tlie 
Athenians,  attacked  by  Xerxes,  choose  Themis- 

.  tocles  general,  58 ;  tbey  resign  the  honour  of  com- 
manding the  fleet  to  the  Lacedemonians,  59;  they 
contribute  very  much  to  the  victory  gained  at  Ar- 
temisium,64;  th^  are  reduced  to  abandon  their 
city,  65 ;  Atfiens  is  burned  by  the  Persians,  66 , 
battle  of  Salamin,in  wliieb  the  Athenians  acquire 
infinite  glory,  fMo. ;  they  abandon  tbeir  city  a  se- 
cond time,  73;  the  Athenians  and  Lacedemon- 
ians cut  the  Persian  army  to  pieces  near  Plates, 
76;  they  defeat  the  Persian  fleet  at  the  same  time 
near  Mycale,  80 ;  they  rebuild  the  walls  ot  their 
city,  82 ;  the  command  of  the  Greeks  in  general 
tnuisferred  to  the  Athenians,  87;  tlie  Athenians, 
under  Cimon,  gain  a  double  victory  over  the  Per- 
sians near  the  river  Eurymedon,  103 ;  tlwy  sup- 
port the  Egyptians  in  tbeir  revolt  against  Pereia, 
106 ;  their  conslderabte  losses  in  that  war,  106, 
107 ;  seeds  of  division  between  Athens  and  Spar- 
ta, 115 ;  peace  re-established  between  the  two 
states,  116 ;  the  Athenians  gain  several  victories 
over  the  Penlaaa  wbiebMBaea  Artujfinat  to 
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Moetad*  ft  peae«  blfhhr  gtorioM  for  the  Greeka,  n 
IMl:  iMlMfiF  •«!  4kau9aem  between  Atlieiifl|| 
•nd  Bpftita,  IS;  tieatj oTpeaee  for tbirt)rye«n 
Wiww  ilM  two  eiatce,  194;  Ibe  Atbenlftm  be- 
riege  Bftmoe,  Md. ;  tbej  eend  ftid  to  tbe  Corey- 
rlftiMi Md. ;  tbey  beiiege PoCld»ft,196;  opeo  rap- 
ture betweea  Atbena  aad  Bniu,  137 ;  beginning 
of  Ibe  Pelopooiweiftn  wai,  144;  reeinrocal  rave- 
|M  of  Atticft  ftnd  Peloponnerae,  146 ;  plague  of 
Atbew,  14B;  tbe  Atbeiriaiia  eeiie  PMidcft,  ISB 
tbey  eeod  fofcee  ageinet  tbe  iiie  of  Leebos,  156 
•■d  Make  tbemoelvoi  maaiera  of  Mitylene,  190 
tbe  plague  breaks  out  again  at  Aibew,  US;  tbe 
Atbeniana take Pylus,  163;  Ibejr aie  beeieged  in 
h.  ibid. ;  tbey  take  tbe  troopa  ibut  up  in  tbe  iele, 
«r  Spbaeiena,  16ft;  tbey  nalte  tbeneelves  mae- 
tera  of  tbe  iaiand  of  Cytbera,  I'm;  tbey  are  de- 
feated by  tbe  Tbebane  near  Delium,  171 ;  trace 
for  a  year  between  Atliens  and  Sperta,  173;  tbe 
Atbeniana  are  defeated  near  Ampiiipolli,  173; 
treaty  of  peace  for  Af  nr  yean  between  tlie  Atben- 
iana and  Lacedcnoniana,  174 ;  tlie  Atbeniana,  at 
tlM  inallgation  of  AlciUadeai  renew  the  war 
against  8parta,  178 ;  they  engage  by  bis  advice  in 
the  war  with  Sicily,  JTV;  Athens  appoints  Alci- 
biades,  Nicies,  and  Lamaclnis,  generate,  183;  tri- 
umphant departure  of  tbe  fleet,  188 ;  it  arrives  in 
BicUy,  167 ;  tbe  Atlienians  recall  Alcibiades  and 
condemn  him  to  die,  188;  after  some  actions  they 
besiege  Syracuse,  191 ;  tbey  undertake  several 
worlu,  that  reduce  the  city  to  extremities,  194 ; 
tb^  are  defeated  by  sea  and  land,  197, 900, 904 ; 
they  iiasard  a  aeoond  battle  hf  sea.  and  are  de- 
feated, 905 ;  they  resolve  to  retire  oy  land,  907 ; 
tbey  are  reduced  to  surrender  themselves  to  the 
Syracttsans,  Sno ;  their  generals  are  puf  to  death, 
910;  eonstern^on  of  Athens  upon  this  defeat, 
911 ;  the  Athenians  are  abandoned  by  their  allies, 
913 ;  the  return  of  Alcibiades  to  Atliens  is  con- 
certed, 914 ;  the  four  hundred  invested  with  all 
authority  at  Athens,  916 ;  their  power  is  annulled, 
917 ;  Alcibiades  is  recalled,  918 ;  he  occasions  the 

SIningof  several  great  advantages  by  the  Athen- 
]s,lbid.;  tbe  Athenians  elect  him  generalissimo, 
990 ;  their  fleet  is  defeated  near  Ephesus,  223 ;  the 
command  is  taken  from  Alcibiades,  SS4;  they 
gain  ft  vietoiy  over  the  Lacedemonians  near  Ar- 
ginusas,  fSR ;  they  are  entirely  defeated  by  the  lat- 
ter near  iEgoipotamos,  233;  Athens  besieged  by 
Lysander,  capitulates  and  surrenders,  233 ;  thirty 
mants  instituted  to  govern  Athens  by  Lyeander, 
%34 ;  idle  recovers  her  liberty,  943 ;  she  enters  into 
the  league  fonn«d  against  the  Lacedaemonians, 
9iB3 ;  Conon  rebuilds  the  walls  of  Athens,  S88 ;  the 
Athenians  aid  the  Theban  exiles,  437 ;  tliey  im- 
mediately repent  it,  431 ;  they  renew  the  alliance 
with  the  Thebans,  432 ;  they  declare  against  the 
latter  for  the  Lacedemonians,  441 ;  many  of  the 
Athenian  allies  revolt,  iii.  8;  generals  employed  to 
reduce  them,  ibid.  Alc  ;  alarm  of  the  Athenians 
occaf ioned  bv  the  preparations  fbr  war  made  hy 
the  king  of  Persia,  11 ;  they  send  aid  to  the  Me- 
gaiopolitans,  13;  and  afterwards  to  the  Rhodians, 
14 ;  the  Athenians  suffer  themselves  to  be  amused 
by  Philip,  46 ;  Demosthenes  endeavours  to  rou^o 
them  from  their  lethargy,  49,  43,  40;  Athens 
Joins  the  Lacedemonians  against  Philip,  54 ;  the 
Athenians  under  Pbocion  drive  Philip  out  of  Eu- 
bosa,  54,  &c. ;  they  oblige  thM  prince  to  raise  the 
aiege  of  Perintbus  aod  Byzantium,  50,  and  form 
ft  league  wltb  the  Thebans  against  Philip,  03 ; 
immoderate  Joy  of  Athens  upon  that  princess 
death,  70 ;  the  Athenians  form  a  league  against 
Alexander,  82 ;  that  prince  pardons  them,  84 ; 
conduct  of  the  Athenians  in  respect  to  Harpalus, 
201 ;  ramonrs  and  joy  at  Athens  upon  the  news 
of  Alexander's  death,  331 ;  the  Athenians  march 
againstAntipater,238:th^arevictoriousat  flrst, 


S33;  and  mM  afterwards  reduced  lo  auhaill,  935; 
Antipater  makea  bimself  master  of  their  city, 
Ibtd. ;  PbocioQ  to  condemned  to  die  by  tbe  Albea- 
lans,  940;  Cassaoder  takes  Athena,  959;  be  makea 
cbolee  of  Deoietriua  Pbalereus  to  goven  tbe  re- 
public, 954 ;  Athens  taken  by  I>emetriua  Polior- 
eetes,  976 ;  excessive  honours  rendered  to  Antis 
onus  and  hto  son  Demetrius  by  the  Atbeniana. 
977;  Athens  bedeged  by  Caaiander  and  deliverea 
by  Donetrius,  903 ;  excessive  flattery  of  Deme- 
trius by  tbe  Athenians,  204 ;  Athens  shuts  its 
nies  against  Demetrius,  5K08;  be  takes  that  city, 
iOl ;  Aumadeclarsa against  AntigonusGonatu% 
and  to  taken  by  that  prince,  who  puts  a  garrison 
Into  it,  347 ;  the  Athenians  carry  their  complainta 
aninst  Philip  to  Rome,  iv.  13:  that  prince  be- 
SMKS  their  city,  14 ;  decrees  of  Athens  againat 
Philip,  18 ;  she  sendi  three  famous  pliiloBophera 
upon  an  embassy  to  Rome,  905 ;  Athens  taken  by 
Archelaus,  345 ;  Aristion  makes  himself  tyrant 
of  that  city,  and  hto  craelties  there,  ibid. ;  it  to 
besieged  and  retaken  by  8ylla,  345,  &c. ;  govern 
nent  of  Athens,  ii.  341 ;  foundation  of  the  ^p 
vernment  instituted  by  Solon,  i.  432 ;  abuses  m 
traduced  into  the  government  by  Pericles,  ii.  113  ■ 
inhabitants  of  Athens,  243;  senate,  344 ;  Areo- 
pagus, 315 ,  magistrates,  347 ;  assemblies  of  tbe 
people,  ibid. ;  other  tribunato,  348 ;  revenues  o( 
Athens,  350 ;  education  of  youth,  351 ;  diflferent 
species  of  troops  of  which  the  araiies  of  Athena 
were  composed,  357;  choice  of  the  generals, 
Iii.  73;  raising  and  pay  of  troops,  ii.  368;  navy, 
aUps,  naval  troops,  equipment  of  galleys  at  A 
thoM^  350 ;  exemptions  and  honours  granted  b> 
her  to  Uieiee  who  bad  rendered  great  services, 
356 ;  cvations  pronounced  by  (urder  of  the  state 
In  iKmour  of  those  who  had  died  for  their  coun- 

SS  U.  124, 148,  iii.  67, 68 ;  of  rehgion,  i.  90 ;  feasts 
the  Panathenea,  30 ;  Bacchus.  33 ;  and  Eieusto, 
33 ;  the  peculiar  character  of  tne  Athenians,  ii. 
908 ;  easily  enraged  and  soon  aliased,  115, 150, 
990.  396 ;  sometimes  ungrateful  to  their  sencrato 
and  those  who  had  served  them  best,  ii.  49,  43, 89, 
934,  iii.  249,  27b ;  humane  to  their  enemies,  ii. 
943 ;  ddicate  in  respect  to  politeness  and  decorum^ 
364 ;  great  in  their  projects,  ibid. ;  zealous  for 
liberty,  Ii.  37,  73;  taste  of  the  Athenians  for  ihe 
arts  and  sciences,  364 ;  their  passion  for  tbe  re 
presentations  of  the  theatre,  i.  50, 72 ;  common 
character  of  the  Athenians  and  Lacedemon 
ians.  ii.  365. 

Ath-le^te :  Etjrmolof^  of  the  word,  L  46 ;  exeraises 
of  the  Atlilete,  47;  trial  through  which  they 
passed  before  they  fought,  ibid. ;  rewards  granted 
to  them  when  victorious,  55.  - 

A'thos,  famous  mountain  of  Macedonia,  ii.  51. 

A-tos'sa,  wife  of  Artaxerxes  Mnemon,  ii.  468. 

A-tos'sa,  daugliter  of  Cyras  and  wife  of  Cambyses 
flrst,  and  after  of  Smerdia  the  Magian,  L  367 ;  stie 
to  at  last  married  to  Darius,  ii.  9 ;  Deroociedes 
cures  her  of  a  dangerous  distemper,  13 ;  she  per 
suades  Darius  to  send  him  into  Greece, ttnd  why, 
ibid. ;  she  is  called  Yasiiti  in  Scripture,  15. 

A-tre'us,  son  of  Pelops,  king  of  Mycene,  i.  412. 

A-tro'pa-tes,  one  of  Alexander's  generals'  Pro- 
vinces which  fell  to  him  after  that  prince*s  death, 
fii.  929 ;  he  causes  himself  to  be  declared  king 
of  them,  245. 

Af  to-ltts  I.  king  of  Peiigamus,  iii.  361 ;  war  between 
that  prince  and  Seleucus,  399, 404 ;  Attalus  joins 
the  Romans  in  the  war  against  Philip,  434,  435, 
440 ;  he  gains  several  advantages  over  that  prince, 
Iv.  9 ;  he  dies,  27 ;  his  magniflcent  use  of  hto 
riches,  ibid. 

At'ta-lus  n.  Buraamed  Philadelphos,  prevails  upon 
the  Acheans,  to  revoke  their  decree  against  hto 
brother,  iv.  165 ;  he  comes  ambassador  to  Rome, 
909;  he  reigns  ta  Cappadoeia,8sgu»dtanto  At 


Pni^Bi,lbid77ilea[ti  of  Aaalat,S- 

padocia,  afi«r  Uie  ilvuli  of  bts  unci 

Roman  people  t  Itikl, 
Al'U-Jui,  SyncuHn,  diacoven  the  inletUlenci 


At'ti-^  divided  by  Cectom  into  n 

I.  4t9.-See  Allieoe. 
A-lf'a-dei,  deseaulaiiu  of  Aqi,  1.  IM. 
A  In,  «a  or  Craana ;  «ai>d  qualUlM  of  tluu 

L3M;bl>deub,lbid. 
Aj'gun:  puerifilieiaritialaclence,I.3tS. 
AO-gllt'lUH.— Sea  Ceaar  Au^DtluH. 

Au-Iopb-ra^da'tee,  governor  of  Lydia  fbr 
ercee  Unemon,  imcliarB^  by  Ihnl  prince  1 
war  afalnu  Dalamo,!!.  SOO ;  he  &  defen 

of  IhejeoeriUa  Bonder       -      ■       - 
Ai-l-lt^  wife  of  NicocleaJriUe  benelf,  Ui.  »9. 

prcHmdin  Itaemidr-  -'-'---- '  ™" 

X-ztftun,  a  diy  of  Falti 


Ba'bsl,  deecrjjHion  of  that  towei,  I.  SnS. 

Bat/y-IOD.  BalKy-la'Diaag.  FaaodaUon  of  tbe  d? 
of  DabyJoD,  I,  !7I ;  demlpdoa  of  that  city,  3" 
kinge  of  Baliylan,  3S4 ;  dtuaiiDn  of  lu  emp 
303.342;  liege  aad  uUiic  of  Ibal  city  by  Cyr 

reducee  il  to  ^dience,  17 ;  Aleiandei  nw 


Bac;ehl-dss,  eng 
cbui  BpTphuu 


le  projiounced  agalnel 


mcile  byjirdaa  bliiecabeuB,  i« 
^scendinu  reigned  U  Corinili,  i 


Bac'cbua,  feasa  InHituled  at  Athena  la  bonout  of 


Qa-^aa,  cnnncb  of  Ochiu.  coaiDii 
Ripnt  d^irluE   that  ptlnce'a  expeditiob  agalnal 
Egypi,  iti-  lo ;  Ik  poiaoiu  Octiu*.  1» ;  " 
Uialprlaoelobepur "    ■■---'-  -->-■- 


SS 


iBDder,  1^;  lie 
«.  ibid. ;  by  bti 


■  :  whyncaUed.l.  L 

■-" — ifpUnio/  "- 

tudTlVsei; 


in  Babylon  by  Cyrui,  MO ;  ha  (ivea  a  greM  faiil 
to  hi.  whale  court :  Ihai  tame  oight  the  dtjt  la 
taken,  Ibid. ;  be  la  killed  In  tala  palau,  343;  bli 


iBsinroi-  law  oi  niaeuagaumtneni,  It.  lu. 
jaa-tai'nn,  jwople  of  Hannatlk  1b  Euiojia :  tlwlr 

(al-lal'lon,  aacred  of  tba  Thebana,  11.  ns, 
iai'ilea  and  cambau  celebrated  in  andeit  hlBoiT. 
Near  the  coaau  of  Myle,  1.  187 ;  near  BcDoima 
188;  of  Ticlnui  113;  of  Trebia,  SlSj  of  Tht» 
aymene,  21T;  of  C.nne,  2S1;  of  ZanuLUSj 
of  Thynibiia,3Sa;  orMaraltaoa,!!.  3g;  ofThei- 
mopyla,  iB;  of  AnemiBium,  83;  of  Salamln, 
m.  of  ^lai»  72;  oTMycale.eo;  of  Ibe  riiel 
Eurymedo^lOJ;   of  AlginuHK,  328;  qf  ^Egoa- 


137,  J«. ;  of  the  uVd. 
If  ^luia,  aea ;  of  B 


,  a  divliiily  adored  hy  tho  Avyriam 


Be'luB,  name  given  to  AmenopUa,  I- 131 ;  and  I> 
Be'liu,  the  AsfyrlanJ.  MS. 
Bci-e-ni'*e,  wife  of  Ptolemy  Boler, 
ence  of  ibu  prioceai  over  her  bul 

Ber-e-nl'ce,  daoghler  of  Fiolemy 


,h>' 


3W;  L 


PlDlemy 


,300,307, 

lelphua, 

QKe  cauees  ner  to  ba 

ly  Bve^iea,  Itl.  398) 


lobe  put  to  death, 
I'ce,  dau^io  of  Ploleiny  Lalbyma.  B*» 
i'ce,  danehKr  of  Ptoltny  Auletea,  relgna  li 


•  b'er  ID  death,  388, 


Ihhs,  Ibid' :  Ptolemy  puta  ber  w  e*wui,  am. 

lcr-e-ni'ce,wlfeof  MltbridHtoa,!*  360;  unban* 
demh  of  that  ^ceaa,  ibid. 

iD-ro'gue,  hlHIorlan,  HI,  349. 

iee'sue,  chief  of  the  BarxrinnB,  betiaya  Darlua,  tai 
puts  hliiilnebalruk  ill.  149  be  aasaiKinUea  that 
prlnca,  Ibid. ;  be  U  eeim  and  delivered  up  to 
Aleiander,  iSt;  IbalpilnucauieihlnitDbeei- 

r 


linst  Jugurtbj 


1, 1  'W7 ;  h 


44» 


CA 


GA 


BIb'i-in,  tominmnAm  In  JEmdUb,  for  tlw  RooMaa, 
Iv.  IW ;  lito  coaduetln  that  pro\1u6<s  U>UL 

Blb'ln,  city  of  Um  Me  of  Proiopida,  tt.  166. 

•ik'ii-liM  (M.  CaJimmluiO  t»  appotnted  by  tbe 
Homans  to  commaad  lo  eyria  attar  Uw  defeat  of 
CraiMW  bf  tbi  Parthlana,  Iv.  S98 ;  hie  incapacity, 
IMd. 

Bi-Ml'iB,  people  of  Tlirace :  Taliaat  action  of  one 
of  tlMfar  kinge,  U.  60. 

Bi'tlijm'i-a,  province  of  Aala  Minor,  L  98;  kinn 
of  Bltbynia,  98;  MiUuldatea  pooM«ea  hiniMdf 
of  it,  iv.  344 ;  It  Is  reduced  into  a  province  of  tlie 
Roman  empire,  96S,  S56. 

Bifoo,  aadCle'o-Ue,  Arglvts,  modela  of  fraternal 
frienddiip.  L  303. 

Boc'chus,  King  of  Manritania,  Jngnrtba^s  fatbor- 
ialaw.L9tt;  liedeliveri  uphiiKnitottaeEo- 
mane,  Ibid. 

BcB'o-tarcta,  prineinal  magiatrate  of  Tbebea,  iL  496. 

BA-o'tia,  part  of  Oreece,  1. 406. 

BcB  o'tians.    Bee  Thebana. 

BOB'ti-ca,  part  of  Old  Bpain,  L  167. 

Bo'aea,  govemorof  Eione  for  the  king  of  Penia,  ii. 
101 ;  bia  ezceaa  of  bravery,  ibid. 

Bo'lia,  (a  Cretan,)  Ilia  atraugem  and  treaaoo  to 
AchcttB,  iU.  400. 

Bo*inll-car,  Carthaginlanieneral,  makea  himaelf 
tyrant  of  Carthage,  i.  18S;  be  ia  pat  to  death,  ibid. 

Boa'pho-nia,  Cim-me'rl-an,  country  aubject  to  Mi- 
thridatea,  iv.  377. 

Boa'iar,  eoromander  of  the  Carthaginiana  in  Sar- 
dinia, ia  murdered  by  the  mercenartea,  i.  902. 

BracJi'mana,  Indian  pliiioaophera,  iii.  187;  their 
opiniona,  employmenta,  ana  manner  of  living, 
187,168. 

Bran'ebi-dc.  fiunily  of  Miletoa,  aettled  by  Xerxea  in 
Upper  Aaia,  and  destroyed  by  Alexander  the 
Great,  ilL  169. 

Braa'i-daa,  Lacedemonian  general,  dlatinguiahea 
himaelf  at  the  siege  of  Pylua,  ii.  163 ;  bia  erpe- 
ditiona  into  Thrace,  170 ;  be  takea  Amphipolia, 
171 ;  taedefenda  that  jriace  against  Cleon,  and  re- 
eeivea  a  wound  of  which  he  dtea,  173. 

Bren'nua,  general  of  the  Gauls,  makes  an  irruption 
into  FamioQia,  iit  391 ;  Macedonia,  and  Greece, 
393 ;  be  perishes  in  the  last  enterprise,  323. 

Bru'chi-on,  quarter  of  the  city  of  Alexandria,  Iv. 

m)9t. 

Bu-ce-pba'll-a,  city  built  by  Alexander,  iii.  81. 

Bu-ce-pb'a-lus,  war-horse,  backed  by  Alexander, 
ill.  81 ;  wonders  related  of  that  borse,  ibid. 

Bu'ri-ai  of  the  dead  In  the  eartli,  1.  399 ;  burial  of 
kings  among  tlie  Scythians,  ii.  18 ;  care  of  the  an- 
cients to  procure  burial  for  the  dead,  ii.  237. 

Born'ing-glass,  by  means  of  which  Archimedes  is 
aaid  to  have  burnt  the  Roman  fleet,  iv.  339. 

Bu-bi'ris,  king  of  Egypt,  i.  139. 

Bu-ai'ria,  brother  of  Amoiophia,  infamoua  for  his 
ciuelty,  i.  134. 

^b'los,  city  of  Phondcia,  iii.  100. 

Byr'sa,  name  of  the  citadel  of  Carthage,  i.  254. 

Bys'sus,  Egyptian  plant ;  description,  &c,  1.125. 

By-zaii'ti-um,  a  city  of  Thrace,  delivered  by  the 
Greeks  from  the  power  of  the  Pendans,  ii.  86 ;  it 
submits  to  tbe  Athenians,  319 ;  siege  of  Byzanti- 
um by  Philip,  iii.  57 ;  war  between  the  Byzan- 
tines and  ]!Uiodians,  404. 

C  A 

Oa-bi'ra,  a  city  of  Asia,  famous  for  the  victory  of 
Lucullus  over  Mithridates,  iv.  359. 

Ca'diz,  a  city  of  Spabi,  i.  167. 

Jad'mus,  Phomician,  seizes  Boeotia,  aud  builds 

V  Thebes  there,  i.  413 ;  he  introduced  the  use  of 
letters  into  Greece,  i.  134. 

Fa-du'si-ans,  people  of  Assy  ria  j  they  jubmit  to  Cy- 
rus, L ZaUinwok  of  the  Caduaiaiw against  Ar- 


taierxea,  il.987 :  Tlribaaoa  makes  tiwBi  retnt^ 
lo  tbeir  duty,  ibti. 

iT«D  to  tbe  ci^  ftf  J wuaalem  H/ 


Cad'y-tia,  a  namejri^ 
fierodotua,  i.  148. 


Ce-lea'tla,  U-rl-a'na,  or  the  Moon,  goddeiaof  tbr 
Carthaginiana,  i.  150. 

Cv'aar  (Juttua,)  bia  powOT  at  Rome,  iv.  978;  be  le- 
atorea  Ptolemy  Auletea,  388 ;  be  goea  to  Egy^  in 
Jiopea  <^  findbg  Pcnnpey  there,  390 :  be  makea 
himaelf  Judge  between  Pt4riemv  and  hia  aister 
Cleopatra,  ibid. ;  biapassi<mfortbatpriBcceB,  301, 
304 ;  tiattlea  between  bia  troops  and  tlie  Alexan- 
driana,  301 ;  be  glvea  tbe  crown  of  F.|^ypt  to  Cleo- 
patra and  Ptolemy,  304 ;  be  confinna  the  Jews  in 
tbeir  privileges,  S^,  395 ;  he  gains  a  victoiy  over 
Phaniaces,  and  drives  him  out  of  tbe  kingdom  of 
Pontus,  99o ;  he  ia  killed  soon  alter,  iUd. 

Cc'sar  Oc-ta'vi-us,  afterwards  named  AiigaatQ% 
Jtrins  with  Antony  and  Lepidus  to  avei^  Ce- 
sar's death,  iv.  306 ;  he  quarrels  with  Antony, 
399 ;  he  gains  a  great  victory  over  liini  at  the 
battle  of  Actium,  403;  he  goes  to  Egypt,  405 ;  be 
besieges  Alexandria,  406 ;  mtervie w  otCmetar  and 
Cleopatra,  408 ;  be  is  deceived  by  that  princess^ 
wliom  be  was  in  hopes  of  deceiving,  409. 

C»-sa'ri-o,  son  of  Julius  Cesar  and  Cleopatra,  iv. 
304 ;  be  is  proclaimed  king  of  Egypt  jointly  with 
hto  mother,  400. 

Ca-l'na,  a  city  of  Pontus,  taken  from  Mithzidateaby 
Pompey,  iv.  378. 

Ca-i'ro,  its  famous  castle  In  Egypt,  i.  06. 

Ca-la'nus,  Indian  philosopher,  comes  to  tiw  eourt 
of  Alexander  the  Great,  iii.  189 ;  lie  diea  Tohtnta- 
rily  upon  a  funeral  pile,  190,  Sec. 

Cal-ci-de'us,  in  the  name  of  the  Lacedsmonians, 
concludes  a  treaty  with  Tissapbemca,  ii.  812l 

Cal'los,  son  of  Harpalua,  officer  in  Alexander*! 
army,  iii.  88. 

Cal-li'as  of  Athens  is  cited  1)efore  the  judges  upon 
account  of  Aristides,  ii.  93 ;  he  is  appointed  ple- 
nipotentiary for  Athens  to  Artaxerxes,  116. 

Cal-iib'i-us,  a  Spartan,  is  appointed  governor  of  the 
citadel  of  Athens,  ii,  334. 

Cal-lic'ra-tes,  a  Spartan,  kills  Epaminon^tsin  tbe 
battle  of  Mantinea,  ii.  453. 

Cal-lic'ra-tes,  deputed  by  tbe  AchoDans  to  Rome, 
betrays  them,  iv.  100 ;  he  prevents  tbe  Achsam 
from  aiding  Uie  two  brothers  Ptolemies,  against 
Antiochus,138, 129 ;  he  impeacbes  all  tlie  Acbe- 
ans,  who  seemed  to  favour  Perseus,  to  tbe  Ro- 
mans, 199. 

Cal-li-crat'i^as  succeeds  Lysander  in  the  com- 
mand of  the  Lacedemonian  fleet,  ii.  234 ;  be 
goes  to  the  court  of  Cyrus  tbe  younger,  835 ;  bs 
is  defeated  near  tbe  islands  Arginuse,  and  killed 
in  tbe  battle,  236. 

CaMim'a-chus,.poIemarch  at  Athens,  joins  the  par- 
ty of  Miltiades,  ii.  39. 

Cal-Iim'a-chus,  governor  of  Amisus  for  Mithrida- 
tes, defends  that  city  against  Lucullus,  and  then 
sets  it  on  fire,  iv.  361. 

Cal-lip'us,  an  Athenian,  assassinates  Dion,  and 
seizes  the  tyranny  of  Syracuse,  ii.  410,  &e. ;  te 
is  soon  after  assassinated  himself,  ibid. 

Cal-Iis'the-nes,  a  philosopher  in  the  train  of  Alex- 
ander, Hi.  174 ;  that  prince  causes  him  to  be  put 
to  death,  176  r  character  of  thflt  phihwopber,  ibid. 

Cal-lix'e-nes,  Athenian  orator,  accuses  tbe  Athen- 
ian generals  falsely  in  the  senate,  ii.  2S8  '  be  ia 
punished  soon  after,  939. 

Cal-vi'nus,  (Domitios)  commands  in  Asia  lor  Cm- 
sar,  iv.  ^93. 

Ca-lum'ni-a-tors,  or  false  accusers,  punishment  of 
theui  in  Egypt,  i.  113 ;  law  of  Charondas  against 
them,  U.  141. 

Cam-bi'lus,  a  general  in  the  service  of  Antlocbua, 
betrays  Acbeus,  and  delivers  him  up  to  that 
prince,  iU.  409, 410. 
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CTa-bfKBf  fiuher  of  Cyrus,  king  of  Persia,  i.  S96) 
310. 

Cam-by'ies,  eon  of  Cyrus,  ascends  the  throne  of 
Feraia,  i.  3ii0 :  he  enters  Egypt  with  an  army,  361; 
and  becomes  piaster  of  it,  ibid. ;  iiis  rau;e  against 
the  body  of  Amasls,  361,  362;  his  expedition 
against  Ethiobia,  362 ;  on  his  return  he  plunders 
the  temples  ot  th«*  city  of  Thebes,  363 ;  he  kills 
tba  god  Apis,  ibid. ;  he  puts  bis  brother  Smerdis 
to  death,  ibid. ;  he  kills  Meroe,  his  sister  and 
•rife,  364  ;  he  prepares  to  march  against  Smerdis 
tiM  Magian,  who  had  usurped  the  throne.  3G6 ; 
Im  dies  of  a  wound  which  he  gives  himself  m  the 
thigh,  ibid. ;  character  of  that  prince,  405. 

Okin-i-sa'res,  a  Carian,  governor  of  Leuco-Syria, 
perishes  in  the  expedition  of  Artazerxes  against 
the  Cadusians,  ii.  298. 

jCa'na-an-ites,  their  origin,  1.  ]39. 

Can-dau'les,  king  of  Lydia,  i.  399 

Can'di-a,  island.    See  Crete. 

Ca-nid'i-us,  Antony's  lieutenant,  iv.  404. 

Can'ns,  a  city  of  Apulia,  famous  for  Hannibal's 
victory  over  the  Romans,  i.  223. 

Ca'phis,  a  Phocean,  Sylia's  friend,  is  sent  by  that 

f[eneral  to  De}phoB,t6  receive  the  treasures  of  it, 
V.  d46 ;  religious  terror  of  Capbis,  ibid. 

Ca-pb/ia,  a  city  of  Peloponnesus,  Itnown  by  the 
defeat  of  Aratus,  iii.  41^. 

Cap-pa-do'ci-a,  a  province  of  Asia  Minor,  1.  28; 
icii^^  of  Cavi-idocia,  03 ;  it  is  reduced  into  a  Ro- 
man province,  iv.  3U1,  307. 

Cap'u-a,  a  city  of  Italy,  abandons  the  Romans  and 
submits  to  Hannibal,  i.  225 ;  it  is  besieged  by  the 
Romans,  227 ;  the  tragical  end  of  its  principal  in- 
habitants, 228. 

Car'a-nns,  the  first  king  of  Macedonia,  i.  414. 

Car'bo,  opf  ressions  committed  by  him  at  Rome,  iv. 
351. 

C  ;ar'di-a,  a  citv  of  the  Chersonesus,  Ui.  51. 

f.;a'ri-B.  a  province  of  Asia  Minor,  i.  28. 

Car-i-de  mus  of  Orea,  is  banished  Athens,  iii.  85 ; 
he  is  prosecuted  by  Alexander,  and  retires  to  Da- 
rius Codomanus,  ibid. ;  his  sincerity  occasions 
his  death,  96. 

Car-ma'ni-a,  a  province  of  Persia,  iii.  197. 

Car-ne'a-dus,  a  philosopher,  his  embassy  to  Rome, 
iv.  205. 

Car'ne,  Crassus  defeated  near  it,  iv.  296. 

Car'thage,  Car-tha-gin'i-ans.  Foundation  of  Car- 
thage, i.  163 ;  its  augmentation,  165 ;  conquests  of 
the  Carthaginianfi  m  Africa,  ibid. ;  in  Sardinia, 
](>6;  they  tM>ssess  tnem^elves  of  the  Balearic 
Isles,  ibid  n  Spain,  167;  they  land  in  Spain, 
188;  arul  it  3i':iiy,  169;  first  treaty  between  Rome 
and  Carthage  Ibid. ;  the  Carthaginians  make  an 
alliance  with  Xerxes,  ibid.,  ii.  50;  they  are  de- 
feated in  Sicily  by  Gelon,  i.  170,  ii.  131 ;  they 
take  several  places  in  Sicily  under  Hannibal,  i. 
171,  and  Imilcon,  172 ;  they  make  a  treaty  with 
Dionysius,  ii.  273 ;  war  between  the  Cartha- 
ginians and  Dionysius,  1.  ITJ,  ii.  278;  they  be- 
■iege  Syracuse,  i.  174, 380 ;  they  are  defeated  by 
Dionysius,  ibid.,  ii.  ?82:  the  plague  rages  in 
Carthage,  i.  176 ;  second  treaty  between  the  Ro- 
mans and  Carth^'inians,  ibid.;  the  Cartha^ni- 
ans  endeavour  to  eeixf.  Sicily  after  the  establish-  -  * 
ment  of  Dionysius  tne  younger,  ibid.,  ii.  414 ;  I 
they  are  defeated  by  Timoleon,  i.  177,  ii.  490 ;  war 
of  the  Carthaginians  with  Agathoclea,  f\  first  in 
Sicily,  i.  179,  and  afterwards  in  Africa,  ioid. ;  they 
sustain  a  war  in  Sicily  against  Pyrrhus,  i.  184, 
iii.  337 ;  the  Carthaginians  are  called  in  to  aid 
the  Mamertlnes,  who  give  them  possession  of 
their  citadel,  i.  183 ;  they  are  driven  out  of  it  by 
the  Romans,  ibid. ;  they  send  a  numerous  army 
Into  f^icily,  187;  they  lase  a  battle,  which  Ls  fol- 
I'.-weil  by  the  taking  of  Agrigentum,  th(.>ir  place 
of  anns.'ibid. ;  they  are  beaten  at  sea,  first  near 
the  coast  of  Mylc,  188,  and  afterwards  uoa   Ec- 
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nome,  ibid. ;  they  sustain  the  war  against  Regii* 
lus  in  Africa,  189 ;  punishment  infiicted  t^  thenn 
upon  that  general.  193 ;  they  lose  a  battle  at  sea 
in  sight  of  Sicily,  ibid. ;  ardour  of  the  Caribagin- 
iaus  in  defence  of  Liiybcum,  104 ;  their  fleet  It 
entirely  defeated  near  the  islands  iEgates,  190 ; 
the^  make  a  treaty  of  peace  with  the  Romana, 
which  termiuatea  this  war,  ibid. ;  war  of  tha 
Cartlm«;in}an8  with  the  mercenaries,  107;  the 
Carthaginians  are  obliged  to  abandon  Sardinia 
to  the  Koiurns,  i.  203 ;  Uiey  beiduge  and  take  8«r 
guntum,  207 ;  war  between  the  two  states,  ibid. ; 
the  Carthaginians  pass  the  Rhone,  200;  then  t)w 
Alps,  211 ;  their  entrance  Into  Italy,  213 ;  they 
gain  several  victories  over  the  Romans  near  tha 
Ticinus,  ibid.,  &c. ;  near  Trebia,  215 ;  near  Thra- 
svmenus,  217 ;  tliey  l\^ae  several  battles  in  Spain, 
2^1 ;  they  gain  a  famous  victory  over  the  Ro- 
mans at  Cannie,  ibid. ;  bod  success  of  the  Car* 
timginians,  226,  227,  229, 230 ;  they  are  attacked 
in  Africa  by  the  Romans,  231 ;  they  rec-all  Hanni- 
bal from  Italy,  ibid. ;  they  are  entirely  defeated 
atZaina,  233 ;  they  demand  peace  of  the  Romana, 
and  obtain  it,  234 ;  diflTerences  between  the  Car- 
thaginians and  Masinissa,  244 ;  third  war  of  tha 
Carthaginians  andRoinans^i248;  Cartilage  sends 
deputies  to  Rome  to  declare  that  it  submits  to 
the  discretion  of  the  Romans,  249 ;  the  latter  or> 
der  the  Carthaginians  to  abandon  their  city,  851 ; 
the  Carthaginians  resolve  to  defend  themselveti 
252;  the  Romans  besiege  Carthage,  253;  it  is 
taken  by  Scipio,  258 ;  it  is  rebuilt  by  Cesar,  250 1 
the  Saracens  destroy  it  entirely,  260 ;  Carthago 
ibrmed  upon  the  model  of  Tyre,  i.  149 ;  religion 
of  the  Carthaginians,  150;  their  barbarous  wor- 
ship of  Saturn,  151, 152;  ^ovemmcuf  of  the  Can 
tllaglnians,  153 ;  sufietes,  ibid. ;  senate,  154 ;  peo- 

{de,  ibid. ;  tribunal  of  the  hundred,  lliid  ;  defects 
n  the  goveminent  of  Carthage,  155 ;  the  courts 
of  justice  and  the  finances  reformed  by  Hannibal, 
237 ;  wise  custom  of  the  Carthaginians  in  send- 
ing colonies  into  difierent  countries,  156 ;  com- 
merce of  Carthage,  the  principal  source  of  its 
riches  and  power,  ibid. ;  discovery  of  the  goU 
and  silver  mines  in  Spain  by  the  Carthaginians^ 
second,  source  of  the  riches  and  power  of  Csjr- 
thage,  157;  military  power  of  Carthage,  156 ;  am 
and  sciences  in  little  esteem  there,  160 ;  charao* 
ters,  manners,  and  qualities  of  the  Cartbagiaiaiis. 
162. 

Car-tha-ge'na,  city  of  Spain,  i.  204. 

Car-tha'lo.  commander  of  the  auxiliary  troops  of 
the  Carthaginians, declared  guilty  of  treason,  and 
why,  i.  248. 

Cas-san'der,  general  of  the  Thracians  and  Pco 
nians,  in  tlie  army  of  Alexander,  iii.  88. 

Ca»-san'der,  son  of  Antipater,  iii.  210 ;  provinces 
'  which  fell  to  him  after  Alexaiider*s  death,  5229 ; 
he  puts  Deinades  and  his  son  to  death,  247;  he 
is  aswciated  with  Polysperchon  in  the  regency 
of  the  kingdom  of  Macedonia,  ibid. ;  he  takes 
Athens,  253;  and  establishes  Demetrius  Phale- 
reus  in  the  government  of  it,  ibid. ;  he  puts  Olym* 
pias  to  death,  256 ;  he  confines  Roxana,  the  wife 
of  Alexander,  witb  Alexander  her  son,  in  tlie 
casfie  of  Amphipolls,  259 ;  he  reinstates  the  city 
of  Thebes,  ibid. :  he  enters  Into  the  league  formed 
against  Antigonus,  267,  ne  concludes  s  treaty 
with  him  and  breaks  it  immediately,  268 ;  he  puts 
to  death  the  voung  king  Alexander,  with  his  mo* 
the''  Roxana.  273 ,  he  besieges  Athens,  of  wMch 
.Demetrius  Poliorcetes  had  made hhnself  master| 
293 ;  the  latter  obliges  him  to  raise  the  siege,  ana 
defeats  him  near  Thermopylgp,  ibid. ;  Cassandet 
concludes  a  league  against  Antigonus  and  De- 
metrius, 295 ;  after  the  battle  of  Ipsus  he  divides 
the  empire  of  Alexander  with  three  other  princes, 
296;  death/tfCassander,  399. 

Cas-san'der,  Macedonian,  by  Pfailip*s  order  masts 
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ere*  the  iiilmhitanu  uf  Maroiw,  iv.  03;  Uiat 
pnncc  cnuBcn  Iniii  m  In*  put  to  d«  ath,  ibid. 

Ciw'iil-us,  (LuctU(>,;  Uoiimii  (eneral,  u  dcltated  by 
MiUiridatcf ,  iv.  'M4. 

CM'Hi-u«,quii»i(ir  iiithcarmyof  CrawuB  In  the  wai 
with  the  Parthiaiis,  iv.  Sr7 ;  be  puts  luinscif  at 
the  head  of  tlie  n  niaiiw  of  that  army,  and  pie- 
Tents  the  FarihlaiiH  from  seizing  Syria,  2ld;  he 
forma  a  eoiisiiirnc-y  a^aiiust  C«:sar,  ^ ;  he  ia  en- 
tirely defeated  Ij^  Antony,  ibid. 

Cat,  veneration  of  llie  Eg>'ptiaiia  for  that  animal, 
L  381,  iv.  :^. 

Cftl'a-racta  of  the  Nile,  1.  J03. 

Ca'tu,  (M.  Fortius,)  feurnamed  the  Censor,  serves  w< 
lieutenant  general  undi'r  the  coiuiul  Acilius,  iv. 
50 ;  his  valour  at  the  patw  of  Thermop^io;, ibid. ; 
be  speaks  in  favour  of  the  Rlwdlans  in  tlie  se- 
nate, 196 ;  h«'  obtains  the  return  of  tlic  exiles  fur 
the  Aclicans,  201 ;  hts  conduct  in  respect  to  Car- 
Aradiv,  and  the  other  Athenian  ainbaasadors, 
906 ;  he  is  appointed  by  the  commonwealth  to  de- 
pose Ptolemy  king  of  Cyprus,  and  to  confiscate 
nis  treasun's,  "JC^. 

Ca'to,  son  of  tiie  fonner,  acts  prodigies  of  valour, 
at  we  battle  of  P>diia,  iv.  183. 

Ca'to,  tribune  of  the  people,  opposes  the  re-esta- 
blishment of  Ptolemy,  iv.  384,  ttc. 

Cay-tha-'ans.  people  of  India, subjected  by  Alexan- 
cfer,  lii.  187. 

Ccb-a-U'nus  discovers  the  conspiracy  of  Dymnus 
against  Alexander,  ill-  157. 

Ce'crons,  founder  or  Athens,  t.  412 ;  be  Institutes 
the  Areopagus,  ibid. 

Ce-le'n«,  ciiy  of  Pbrygia,  famous  for  the  river  Mar- 
syas,  iii.  04. 

Cen-dc-be'us,  general  of  Amioehus  Bidetes,  is  de- 
feated in  Jerusali-in  bv  ludas  and  John,  iv.  243. 

Cen-so-ri'nus,  (L.  M  la'tM  ,  »n9uL  marches  against 
Carthage,  i.  249;  le  ii)i Acs  the  senate's  orders 
to  tliat  city,  251 ;  ne  tonus  the  siege  of  Carthage, 
853. 

Ce-ramM-cus,  suburb  of  Athens,  i.  35. 

Cer'a-stis,  a  city  of  Cappadocia,  famous  for  its 
cherries,  ii.  265,  iv.  373. 

Ce'res,  goddess ;  Feasts  instituted  in  honour  of  ber 
at  Athene,  i.  33. 

Ccs'tus,  offensive  arms  of  the  Athlete,  i.  49. 

Cha'bri-as,  Athenian,  without  crder^bf  the  com- 
monwealth, accepts  the  ccmmand  of  the  auxili- 
ary troops  of  Greece,  in  the  pay  of  Aclioris,  ii. 
457 ;  he  is  recalled  by  the  Atlienians,  ibid. ;  be 
serves  Tachos  af  ain  without  the  consent  of  his 
republic,  459 ;  the  Athenians  employ  him  in  the 
war  against  their  allies,  iii.  8 ;  he  dies  at  the 
siege  of  Chio,  0 ;  ptaise  of  Chabrias,  ibid. 

Che're-phon,  difciple  of  Socrates,  ii.  306. 

Chae-ro-n«'a,  city  of  Bneotia,  famous  for  Philip's 
victory  over  the  Athenians  and  Thebans,  pnd  for 
that  of  Sylla  over  the  generals  of  Mithridates, 
iii.  64. 

Chal  ci-oi'coe,  a  temple  of  Minerva  at  Sparta,  iii. 

Cial'cis,  city  of  -«tolja,  ii.  180. 

Cliai-da^'ans,  addicted  to  the  study  of  judicial  as- 
trology, i-  393 ;  the  «ect  of  Sabtcans  formed  of 
tlwm,  397. 

Cha'res,  one  of  the  generals  of  the  Athenians  in  the 
war  with  the  allies,  iii.9 ;  his  weak  capacity,  56; 
he  writes  to  Athens^  against  his  two  colleagues, 
10 ;  he  suffers  himself  to  be  corrupted  by  Arta- 
bazuB,  7, 10 ;  he  is  recalled  to  Athens,  10 ;  be  is 
sent  to  the  aid  of  the  Chersonesus,  56 ;  the  cities 
refuse  to  open  their  gates  to  him,  57 ;  he  is  de 
feated  at  rhteronsra  by  Philip,  C5. 

Cha'rci>,  of  Jiindii&  makes  the  col  ssus  of  Rhodes, 
lii.  291. 

Cha-ri-la'ufl  made  kmg  of  Sparta  by  Lyettrgua,  i. 

-on,  his  boat ;  origin  of  that  fbble, !.  US. 
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Cba'ron,  Theban,  receives  Pelopklas  and  the  con 
■pirators  imo  iiis  house,  ii.  427 ;  lie  ia  elected 
Boiotarcli,  420. 

Cha-ron'das  is  chosen  legislator  at  Tburium,  ii.  141 ; 
be  liUls  himself  upou  having  broken  ouc  of  liis 
own  laws,  142. 

Cha^e,  or  huuling,  exercises  much  used  annong  the 
ancients,  ii.  353. 

Che-an-i'da,  wife  of  Cleombrotua,  iiL  380;  ber 
tenderne^  for  ber  husband,  ibid. 

Chel-i-dun'i  da,  daughter  of  Leotychides,  and  wifk 
of  Cleonymus,  ill.  341 ;  her  passiou  lor  Actoiar 
tes,  ibid. 

Che'optf  and  Ce-phre*nus,  kings  of  Egypt,  and  bro 
thers,  t^qually  Inhuman  and  impious,  i.  135. 

Chi'lo,  one  of  tlie  seven  sages  of  Greece,  i.  448. 

Chi'lo,  Lacedituiouian,  auempta  to  ^ascend  tba 
throne  of  Sparta,  but  hiefiectually,  iii.  417. 

Chi'o,  island  of  Greece,  extolled  for  its  excellent 
wine,  i.  409. 

Chi-ris-o'plius,  Lacedaemonian,  It  cinnen  general 
bv  the  troo|M  that  made  the  retreat  of  tbe  Tea 
Thousand,  li.  261. 

Chie'ne-as,  deputy  from  the  ^tcdians  to  Sparta,  to 
persuade  that  city  to  enter  into  the  treaty  con- 
cluded with  the  Romans,  iii.  433. 

Cho-as'pes,  river  of  Babylonia,  fomoaa  for  tbt 
goodness  of  its  waters,  14S. 

Chos'nix,  measure  of  corn  among  the  ancients,  iL 
163. 

Cbry-san'tlieSj  commander  in  the  army  of  Cyrus  at 
tbe  baitle  of  Thymbria,  i  328. 

Chy-na-la-da'nus. — See  Syracuse. 

Cic'e-ro,  (M.  Tullius,)  his  military  exploits  is  Sy- 
ria, iv.  298 ;  he  refuses  a  triumph,  2&^9 ;  by  his  ia- 
.  fluence  he  causes  Fompe^  to  be  appointed  gene- 
ral against  Mithridates,  iv-  372 ;  his  counsel  to 
Lentulus  upon  reinstathag  Ptolemy  Auletes,  386; 
be  discovers  the  tomb  of  Archimedes,  S04;  pa> 
raliel  between  Cicero  and  Demosthenes,  iii.  237. 

Ci-Iic'i-a,  province  of  Asia  Minor,  I.  S8. 

Cil'les,  Ptolemy's  lieutenant,  loses  a  battle  against 
Demetrius,  who  takes  him  prisoner,  iii.  S71. 

Cim-me'ri-ans,  people  of  Scytbia ;  t}iey  are  driv» 
out  of  their  country  and  go  to  Asia,  i.  SOO ;  Haly- 
artes,  king  of  Lydia,  obliges  them  to  quit  it,  ibid. 

Ci'mon,  son  of  MUtiadcs,  when  very  young,  sig* 
nalizes  himself  by  his  piety  to  his  father,  li.  43; 
he  encourat^es  the  Athenians  by  his  example  to 
abandon  tlieir  city  and  to  embark,  65  ;  he  dis- 
tinguishes himself  at  the  battle  of  Salandn,  70; 
he  commands  ilie  fleet  sent  by  the  Greeks  to  de 
liver  the  allies  from  the  Persian  yoke,  m  con 
junction  with  Aristides,  h6 ;  the  Athenians  place 
Cimon  at  the  head  of  tlieir  armies  aiter  Themis- 
tocles  retires,  100 ;  he  makes  several  conquests 
in  Thrace,  and  settles  a  colony  tliere,  101 ;  li« 
makes  himself  master  of  the  isle  of  Scyros,  wliere 
he  finds  t|ie  bones  of  Theseus,  wliicb  he  brings 
to  Athens,  ibid. ;  his  conduct  in  the  division  of 
the  booty  with  tlie  allies,  102 ;  Cimon  gains  two 
victories  over  the  Persians  near  the  river  Eury- 
medon,  in  one  day,  103 ;  worthy  uee  which  he 
makes  of  tlie  riches  taken  from  the  enemy,  104  * 
he  makes  new  conquests  in  Thrace,  ibid. ;  he 
marches  to  the  aid  of  the  Lacedamoninns  at- 
tacked by  the  helots,  114 ;  be  is  banished  by  the 
Athenians,  115;  he  quits  his  retreat,  and  repairs 
to  his  tribe  to  fight  the  Lacedamonians,  ibid. ;  lie 
is  recalled  from  banishment,  ibid. ;  he  re-esta- 
blishes peace  between  Athens  and  Sparta,  116; 
ne  gains  many  victories  which  oblige  tlie  Peisians 
to  conclude  a  treaty  highly  glorious  forvthe 
Greeks,  ibid. ;  he  dies  during  the  conclusion  of 
tlie  treaty,  ibid. ;  character  and  eulogy  of  Cimont 
111. 

Cin'e-a8,TheFsalian,  famous  orator, courtier  of  Pyr- 
rhua,  iii.  327 }  bis  conversation  with  that  prince^ 
Urid  ;.  Pyrrhus  sends  him  ambassador  to  RoKt« 
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331 ;  hia  conduet  durinf  liia  suy  tbere,  332 ;  idea 
which  he  gives  Pyrrhus  of  the  Eooaii  senate, 
ibid 

Cin'na,  his  oppressions  and  cruelties  at  Romsi  iv. 
351. 

Ci'os,  city  of  Bithynia.  Pliillp's  cniel  treatment 
of  the  Inhabitants  of  that  cit^,  iv.  9. 

Clau'di-U8  (Appitts.) — See  Appius. 

Ciau'diHis  (Cento)  Ropian  officer,  sentbySulpitius 
to  the  aid  of  Athens,  iv.  13 ;  he  ravages  the  city 
of  Chalcir,  ibid. 

Clau'di-us  (C.)  sent  by  die  Romanii  into  Achaia; 
his  conduct  in  respect  to  that  people,  iv.  199. 

Cla-zomVnc,  a  city  of  Ionia,  1.  415. 

Cie'a-des,  Theban,  endeavours  to  excuse  the  rebel- 
lion of  his  country  to  Alexander,  iii.  84. 

Cle-an'der,  Alexlmder's  lieutenant  in  Media,  assas- 
sinates Parmenk)  by  his  order,  iii.  161. 

Cle-ar'chus,  Lacedaemonian  captain,  takes  refuge 
with  Cyrus  the  younger,  U.  947 ;  be  is  placed  at  the 
head  of  the  Greek  troops  in  that  prince's  expedi- 
tion against  his  brother  Artaxerxes,  348 ;  he  is  vic- 
torious on  his  fdde  at  the  battle  of  Cunaxa,252 ; 
he  commands  the  Greek  troops  in  their  retreat 
after  the  battle,  256 ;  he  is  seized  b^  treachery 
and  sent  to  Artaxerxes,  who  causes  him  to  be  put 
to  death,  259  ;  praise  of  Clearcbus,  ibid. 

Cle'o-bis  and  Bi'ton,  brothers,  models  of  fraternal 
affection,  i.  302. 

Cle-o-bu'lus,  one  of  the  seven  sages^of  Greece,  i. 

44o. 

Cle-o'cri-tus  of  Corinth,  appeases  the  dispute  be- 
tween the  Athenians  and  Lacedaemonians,  after 
the  battle  of  Platee,  ii.  77. 

C71e-om'bro<tus,  king  of  Sparta,  marches  against  the 
Thebans,  ii.  435 ;  be  is  kiUed  at  the  battle  of 
Leuctra,  436. 

Cle-om'bro-tus,  son-in-law  of  Leonidas,  causes 
himself  to  be  elected  king  of  Sparta,  to  the  pre- 
judice of  his  father-in-law,,  iii.  378 ;  he  is  de- 
throned soon  after  by  Leonidas,  380,  and  banished 
from  Sparta,  381. 

Cle-om'e-nes,  governor  of  Egypt  for  Alexander,  iii. 
5207. 

Cle-om'e-nes,  king  of  Sparta,  refuses  to  join  the 
lonians  in  their  revolt  against  the  Persians,  ii. 
30 ;  he  marches  against  the  people  of  jfigina,  37 ; 
be  effects  tJbe  expulsion  of  his  colleague  Demara- 
tus  from  the  throne,  ibid. ;  he  reduces  the  people 
of  i£gina,  and  dies  soon  after,  ibid. 

Cle-om'e-nes,  son  of  Leonidas,  marries  Agiatis,  iii. 
383 ;  he  ascends  the  throne  of  Sparta,  384 ;  he  en- 
ters into  a  war  with  the  Acheans,  ibid. ;  he  gains 
many  advantages  over  them,  ibid.;  he  reforms  the 
government  of  Sparta,  and  re-establishes  the  an- 
cient discipline,  385 ;  he  gains  new  advantages 
over  the  Acheans,  386, 389 :  he  sends  his  mother 
and  children  as  hostages'intb  Egypt,  380 ;  he  takes 
Megalopolis  by  surprise,  391 ;  he  is  defeated  at 
Selasia  by  Antigonus  king  of  Macedonia,  395 ;  he 
retires  into  Egypt,  396 ;  Ptolemy's  reception  of 
liim,  397 ;  he  cannot  obtain  pennisision  to  return 
into  bis  own  eountry,  413 ;  unfortunate  death  of 
Cleomenes,  414 ;  his  character,  383,  397. 

Cle'on,  Athenian,  his  extraction,  ii.  146 ;  by  his  influ- 
ence with  the  people,  he  prevents  the  conclusion 
of  a  peace  between  Sparta  and  Athens,  164 ;  he 
reduces  the  Lacedemonians,  shut  up  in  the  island 
of  Sphacteria,  1G5;  he  marches  against  Brasidas, 
and  advances  to  the  walls  of  Amphipolis,  173; 
surprised  by  Brasidas,  he  flies,  and  is  killed  by  a 
Boldier,  ibid. 

Cie'nn,  flatterer  in  Alexander's  court,  endeavours 
to  persuade  the  Macedonians  to  prostrate  them- 
selves before  that  prince,  iii.  174. 

Cle-oi/is,  commands  the  troops  of  the  Messcmians 
ill  the  flrst  war  with  Sparta,  i.  83 ;  after  the  bat- 
tle of  Itbcmia,  he  diqiutes  tiie  prize  of  valour 
with  Aristomenes  84 :  be  afterwards  disputes  the 
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crown  with  him  on  the  death  of  king  Eupbaea. 

,85.  .  -» 

Cle-on'y*mu8,  Spartan,  being  disappointed  of  the 
throne,  retires  to  Pyrrhus,  and  engages  him  to 
march  against  Sparta,  iii.  340;  history  of  tbia 
Cleonymus,  ibid. 

Cle-o-pa'tra,  neice  of  Attains,  marries  Philije^  king 
of  Macedonia^  iii.  09. 

Cle-o-pa'tra,  Philip's  daughter,  is  married  to  Alex- 
ander, king  of  Epirus,  iii.  70 ;  Antigonus  causes 
her  to  be  put  to  death,  274. 

Cle-o-pa'tr a,  daughter  of  Antioehus  the  Great,  li 
promised  and  then  given  in  marriage  to  Ptolemy 
Epiphanes,  iv.  21, 47 ;  after  her  husbamfsdeatn 
she  is  declared  regent  of  the  kingdom,  and  her 
son's  guardian,  103 ;  death  of  that  princess,  122. 

Cle-o-pa'tra,  the  daughter  of  Ptolemy  Epiphanes, 
makes  an  accommodation  between  her  brothers 
Phitometer  and  Evergetes,  iv.  128 ;  after  the  death 
of  Philometer  her  husband,  she  marries  Physcon. 
236 ;  that  prince  puts  her  away  to  marry  one  or 
her  daughters,  25U ;  the  Alexandrians  place  her 
upon  the  throne  in  Physcon*s  stead,  ibid. ;  she  is 
obliged  to  take  refuge  in  Syria,  251. 

Cle-o-pa'tia,  daughter  of  Ptolemy  Philometer.  ia 
married  to  Alexander  Bala,  iv.  234 ;  her  father 
takes  her  from  Alexander,  and  marries  her  to 
Demetrius,  235 ;  while  her  husband  is  kept  pri- 
soner by  the  Parthians.  she  marries  Antiochiv 
Sidetes,  241 ;  after  the  death  \'f  Sidetes,  she  re- 
turns to  Demetrius,  251 ;  she  causes  th^  gates  of 
Ptolemais  to  be  shut  against  him,  ibid, ;  she  Idlla 
Seleucus  her  eldest  son,  252 :  she  dies  of  poison, 
which  she  would  have  given  her  second  son 
Grypus,  253. 

Cle-o-pa'tra,  Philometer's  daughter,  marries  Ph}«- 
cou,  iv.  236 ;  after  her  husband's  death,  she  reigiia 
in  Egypt  with  her  son  Lathyrus,  whom  she  first 
obliges  to  repudiate  his  eldest  sister  Cleopatra, 
and  to  marry  his  youngest  sister  Selena,  254 ;  sba 
gives  her  son  Alexander  the  kingdom  of  Cyprus, 
255 ;  she  takes  his  wife  Selena  from  Lathyrus, 
drives  him  out  of  Egypt,  and  sets  his  younger 
brotlier  Alexander  upon  the  throne,  257, 256;  sba 
aids  this  prlnee  against  his  brother,  ibid.;  she  mar* 
lies  Selena  to  Antioehus  Grypus,  259 ;  Alexander 
causes  her  to  be  put  to  death,  261. 

Cle-o-pa'tra,  Fhyscon's  daughter,  and  wife  of  Lfr 
thyrus,  is  repudiated  by  her  husband,  iv.  S54  j 
she  gives  herself  to  Antioehus  the  Cyzicenian^ 
ibid. ;  Tryphena,  her  sister,  causes  her  to  be  mur- 
dered, 5155. 

Cle-o-pa'tra,  daughter  of  Lathyrus— See  Berenice. 

Cle-o-pa'tra,  daughter  of  Ptolemy  Auletes,  ascenda 
the  throne  of  Egypt  in  conjunction  with  her  eld- 
est brother,  iv.  388 ;  she  is  dethroned  by  the  young 
king's  guardians,  389 ;  she  raises  troops  to  rein- 
state herself,  Ibid.;  she  goes  to  Cesar,  and  her  ol>- 
ject,  391 ;  he  establishes,  her  on  the  throne  of 
Egypt  jointly  with  her  brother,  394 ;  she  puts  hef 
brother  to  death,  and  reipis  alone  in  Egypt,  395; 
after  Casar's  death,  she  declares  for  the  trium 
virs,  ibid. ;  she  goes  to  Antony  at  Tarsus,  396; 
gets  the  ascendant  of  him,  ibid. ;  she  carries  him 
to  Alexandria,  397 ;  her  jealousy  of  Octavia,  399 : 
coronation  of  Cleopatra  and  her  children,  400 ; 
she  accompanies  Antony  in  his  expeditions,  401 ; 
the  Romans  declare  war  against  her,  403;  she 
flies  at  the  battle  of  Acttum,  and  returns  to  Alex' 
andria,404;  she  endeavours  fo  gain  Augustus, 
and  designs  to  sacrifice  Antony  to  him,  ibid. ;  she 
retires  into  the  tombs  of  tlie  kings  of  Egypt,  to 
avoid  Antony's  fury,  406 ;  he  expires  in  her  arms, 
407 ;  she  obtains  permission  from  C«sar  to  buiy 
Antony,  408 ;  she  has  a  c^onversation  willi  Cesar, 
ibid. ;  to  avoid  being  led  in  Cesar's  triumph,  slie 
dies  by  the  bite  of  an  aepic,  400 ;  character  of 
Cleopatra,  396, 406, 409 ;  her  arts  to  keep  Antony 

,    in  her  chains,  389 ;  the  taste  sba  retained  for  po> 
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lite  leoniiug  and  Uie  acieaccs,  ui  ihe  midit  of  her 
exc«Bdee,  J^ 

CWo-pliee,  moiber  of  Aanicanus,  kuigof  the  Maza- 
gK,  reifiui  after  tbe  dta Ji  oi  her  «oii,  iii.  leO ;  ilie 
•urreiideri  to  Alexander,  wuu  reinstaiea  iier  in 
lier  douiittiotu,  ibid. 

CWo-pbon,  AUieoiau  orator,  auimatea  the  Athe- 
■Uiu  a{ainA  ihe  Laccdaiuoiiiaiw,  ii.  i2i9 ;  hie 
charectur,  ibid. 

Clm  i-w,  citizen  of  Sicyou,  is  pat  to  death  by 
AbauUdas,  iii.  3B& 

Clin  i-aa,  Greek,  of  the  idand  of  Cos,  commasde 
Ihe  ligypiians  in  their  revoii  against  Ochus,  and 
is  killed  in  a  battle,  ui.  18. 

Ob'tbe-nes,  tyrant  of  Sicyoiu  His  method  in  the 
choice  of  a  eon-in-law,  i.  iJ7. 

Clis'ihe-nes,  of  the  family  of  the  Alcnueonidn, 
forms  a  faction  at  Athens,  L  441 ;  he  is  obliged 
to  quit  that  place,  but  retuciis  soon  after,  ibid. 

CU-u>ui'a-chu8,  Cariliaginiaii  philosopher,  i.  ItiO. 

Cii'tus,  one  of  Alexander's  captains,  saves  the  Ufe 
of  that  priuce  at  the  battle  of  the  Grauicus,  iii. 
90;  Alexander  gives  him  the  guverumentof  the 
provinces  of  Artabaxus,  and  kills  him  the  same 
day  at  a  feast,  170, 171. 

Cli'ius,  commander  of  Antipater's  fleet,  nine  two 
victories  over  the  Athenians,  iii.  2>4 ;  Antigonus 
takes  the  government  of  l^ydia  from  Mm,  248. 

Cio'di-us,  Roman,  is  taken  by  pirates,  against  whom 
he  had  been  sent,  iv.  260 ;  he  requests  Ptolemy, 
Iting  of  Cyprus,  to  send  him  money  for  paying  his 
ransom,  ibid. ;  in  resentment  to  Ptolemy,  he  ob- 
tains an  order  from  the  Roman  people  for  dis- 
possetising  him  of  his  domiuions,  ibid. 

Clo'dius,  ( Appius)  is  sent  by  LucuUus  to  Tigranes, 
to  demand  Mithridates,  iv.  361 ;  his  discourse  oc- 
casions the  aipay  to  revolt  against  LucuUus,  370; 
diaracter  of  Giodius,  369. 

Clon'di-cus,  general  of  the  Gauls,  caUed  in  by  Per- 
seus to  his  aid,  iv.  175. 

Cni'dos,  amarithne  city  of  Asia  Minor,  famous  for 
Conon'i  victory  over  tlie  Lacedaemonians,  L  415, 
U.  385. 

Co'dirus,  tbe  last  king  of  Athens,  i.  413. 

Cm-lo-sy'ria,  province  of  Asia,  Minor,  L  39. 

CoB'nuSjOne  of  Alexander's  captains,  speaks  to  him 
in  behalf  of  his  soldiers,  iii.  191 ;  bis  death,  193 ; 
his  praise,  ibid. 

Col'chis,  province  of  Asia,  i.  38. 

CJol'o-nies,  advantag'es  derived  from  them  by  the 
ancients,  i.  156. 

Co  los'sus,  of  Rhodes:  Description  of  it,  iii.  391 ; 
fate  of  that  famous  statue,  ibid. 

Com'bats,  celebrated  by  the  ancients.— See  Battles. 

Com'bats,  public  ones  of  Greece,  i.  43 ;  why  en- 
couraged, 44 ;  rewards  granted  to  tbe  victors,  55 ; 
difference  of  the  Greena  and  Romans  in  their 
taste  for  these  combats,  57 ;  disputes  for  the  prizes 
of  poetry,  58. 

Co*me'dian :  The  profession  of  a  comedian,  not 
dishonourable  among  the  Greeks,  i.  75. 

Com'e-dy :  its  beginnings  and  origin,  i.  67 ;  comedy 
divided  into  three  classes ;  the  ancient,  ibid^:  the 
middle,  71 ;  the  new,  73 

Co'non.  Athenian  general,  is  shut  up  by  Callicrati- 
das  in  the  port  jof  Mitylene,  ii.  227 ;  he  is  deli- 
vered soon  after,  ibid. ;  he  retires  into  Cyprus 
afier  tbe  defeat  of  the  Athenians  at  iGgospota- 
mo9,^;  he  goes  to  Artaxerxes,  who  makes  him 
admiral  of  his  fleet,  385 ;  he  defeats  the  Lace- 
dfeinonians  near  Cnidos,  ibid. ;  he  rebuilds  the 
walls  of  Athens,  388 ;  he  is  sent  by  the  Athen- 
ians toTiribasus,  who  imprisons  him,  889;  death 
of  Conon,  ibid. ;  immunities  granted  by  the 
Athenians  to  himself  and  his  children,  iii.  37. 

Co'non,  of  Samos,  mathematician,  iii.  358. 

Con'qucr-ora,  In  what  manner  the  conquerors,  so 
much  boasted  in  history,  are  to  be  considered,  i. 
9S8tit.««Ui.319.  ' 
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ICon'suls,  Roman-:  eolemnior  of  tlieir 
upon  expeditions,  iv.  157. 
.  Cor-cy'ra,  island  iu  the  Ionian  sc«,  with  •  city  of 
the  same  name,  L  409 ;  iu  intaabitamta  prooaisc 
aid  to  tlie  Greeks  against  the  Peruaiukii.  57;  dis- 
pute between  Corcyra  andCocintli,  134. 

Cor'inth,  itsdifler«il  forms  of  govemniftnt,  i.  414; 
dispute  with  Corcyra}  wlucb  ocoamona  tlie  PeJo- 
pouneaian  war,  iL  £M ;  Corinth  sends  aid  to  the 
syracusana  besieged  by  tlie  Aitoeniaiis,  ii.  414 ;  en- 
ter8  into  a  league  against  Sparta,  383 ;  is  besi^ed 
by  Ageaiiaus,  386;  sends  Timoleoa  u>  tlie  aid  of 
Syracufe,a|^inst  Dionvsius  tlis  younger,  414; 
is  obliged  by  the  peace  of  Antalcides  to  withditw 
her  garrison  from  Argos,  4S ;  gives  Alexander  tin 
freedom  of  the  city,  iii.  905;   enters  inm  the 
Acluean  league,  273 ;  insults  tlie  deputies  sent  by 
Metellus  lo  appease  tbe  troul>les,  iv.  213 ;  the  Ko- 
mans  destroy  Corinth  entireiy,  214. 

Co-ri-pluB'us,  person  employed  in  tfaeatrical  repre- 
sentations, i.  63. 

Cor-ne'li-a,  Rmnan  lady,  mcrtlier  of  the  Graccb^ 
rejects  Physcen's  proposal  to  marry  her,  iv.  339 

Cor-ne'li-a,  Pmnpey*s  wife,  sees  her  husband  asm- 
sioa^ed  before  lier  eyes,  iv.  380. 

Cor-o-nat'a,  eity  of  BoBotia,  famous  for  tbe  victoiy 
of  Agesilaus  over  the  Thebans,  ii.  S2d6. 

Cor'vus  (or  Crane,)  machine  of  war,  L  187. 

Cos,  an  island  of  Greece,  and  native  place  of  Hip- 
pocrates, ii.  149. 

Co^sis,  brother  of  Orodes,  commanda  the  aimr 
against  the  Albanians,  Iv.  39K;  Pompey  kflk 
liim  in  a  batUe,  ibid. 

Cos'mi,  magistrates  of  Crete,  iL  338. 

Go-se'ans,  very  warlike  nation  of  ff<?>dia|  aolgeeled 
by  Alexander,  iiL  304. 

Co'thon,  name  of  the  port  of  Carthage,  L  256. 

Cot'ta,  Roman  consul,  is  defeated  by  Midiiidate% 
iv.  357 ;  his  cruelties  at  Heradea,  363. 

Co-ty'la,  measure  ofLAttica,.ii.  163. 

Co'tys,  Iting  of  Ordrysea  in  Ttirace,  declares  (at 
Perseus  against  the  Romans,  iv.  153 ;  tiie  latter 
dismiss  Ills  son  Without  ransom,  193. 

Cou'ri-er :  invention  of  couriersj  1. 349, 378. 

Course,  or  Racing :  exercise  of  it  by  the  Greeks,  l 
51 ;  of  the  foot  race,  ibid. ,  (rf  the  hocae  race,  S; 
of  the  cliariot  race,  ibid. 

CouKtiers:  wherein  tlieir  merit  and  ahiiityeos- 
sistii.  833. 

Cran  a-us,  kbig  of  Athens,  L  412. 

Cras'sus,  consul,  marches  against  the  Puthiaai> 
iv.  284 ;  he  (dunden  ttie  temple  of  JerasaleB, 
385 ;  he  continues  liis  march  against  the  Pv- 
thian8,387;  he  is  entirely  defeated  nearCarrs 
1289,  &C.;  the  Parthiansimd^jpietence  of  aa  in- 
terview, seize  and  kUl  liim,  396. 

Cras'stts,  son  of  the  former,  accompanies  liis  fatber 
in  his  expedition  against  the  PartiUalM^  iv.  363; 
he  perishes  in  the  battle  of  Carre,  Si91. 

Cra-te'rus,  one  of  the  principal  ofl^ets  of'  Alexsa 
der,  draws  on  the  rnin  of  Phiiotks  by  his  dis- 
course, iii.  158;  he  spealts  to.  Alexander  in  lite 
name  of  the  army,  and  upon  what  occasion,  194 ; 
that  prince  gives  him  the  government  id  Msoe- 
donia,  wiiich  Antipater  had  before,  904;  pro- 
vinces wtiich  fell  to  him  after  Alexander's  doik, 
339 ;  he  marries  Phila,  Aiitipater*sdaufhter,  St) 
he  is  defeated  by  Eumeues,  and  kUled  m  tbe  btf* 
tte,343. 

Cra-tes-i-cle'a,  mother  of  deomenes,  tdng  of  Spsr 
ta,  is  sent  by  lier  son  as  a  hostage  intoEgypc,  lib 
390 ;  generous  sentiments  of  that  prtaoess,  ibid. 

Crat-e*sip'o-U8,  wife  of  Alexander,  the  son  of  P» 
lyspeicboni  coireets  tlie  insolenee  of  the  Bkf 
onians,  who  had  idlled  her  husband,  and  coveml 
that  eity  with  wisdom,  iii.  960. 

Cres-phon'tes,  one  of  tlie  tideft  of  the  Heraclldih 
re-enters  Petopoanesus,  whene  MiMstiiili  faUi  n 
hhabylotitdlS. 
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Crete,  an  ieland  near  Greece,  descriptton  of  it,  i.409; 

(awa  of  Greece  instituted  by  Minos,  ii.  336 ;  tbe 

Cretans  refuse  to  join  tlie  Greeks  attacked  by 

Xerxes,  57;  tiiey  passed  for  the  greatest  liars  of 

antiquity,  340. 

Cris-pi'nus, (Q,.)  succeeds  Apjrius,  who  commanded 

with  Marcellus  at  the  siege  of  Syracuse,  iv.  329. 

Crit'i-as^  one  of  the  thirty  tyrants  at  Athens,  causes 

Theramenes,  one  of  liia  colleagues,  to  be  put  to 

death,  li.  243 ;  he  prohibits  the  instruction  of  the 

youth  by  Socrates,  ibid. ;  he  is  killed  fighting 

afalnst  Thrasybulus,  243. 

Cri^o,  intimate  friend  of  Socrates,  cannot  persuade 

him  to  escape  out  of  prison,  ii.  320. 
Crit-o-Ia'us,  a  Peripatetic  philosopher,  his  embassy 
to  Rome,  Lv.  205. 
'  Crit-o-Ia'us,  one  of  the  chiefs  of  the  Achaeans,  an- 
imates them  against  the  Eomans,  iv.  212,  &c. : 
he  is  killed  in  a  battle,  213. 
Croc'o-dile,  amphibious  animal,  adored  in  Egypt. 

i.  117.  ■ 
Crce'sus,  king  of  Lydia,  i.  301 ;  his  conquests,  ibid. ; 
his  means  to  try  the  veracity  of  the  oracles, 
^4 ;  deceived  by  the  answer  of  the  oracle  of  Del- 
phos,  he  undertakes  a  war  with  the  Persians,  305 ; 
he  loses  a  battle  against  Cyrus,  319 ;  he  is  de- 
feated near  Thymbria,  328 ,'  Cyrus  besieges  him 
in  Sardis,  and  takes  him  prisoner,  333 ;  in  what 
manner  he  escaped  the  punishment  to  which  he 
had  been  condemned,  334 ;  character  of  Crcesus, 
303 ;  his  riches,  301 ;  his  protection  of  the  learn- 
ed, ibid. ;  his  reception  of  Solon,  ibid. ;  his  con- 
.versalion  with  that  philosopher,  301,  302 ;  on 
what  occasion  he  dedicated  a  statue  of  gold  in 
the  temple  of  Delphos,  to  tbe  woman  wno  had 
baked  his  bread,  43. 
Cro-to'na,  a  city  or  Greece,  ii.  140. 
Crowns  granted  to  the  victorious  combatants  in 

th  e  games  of  Greece,  i.  44. 
Cte'si-as,  of  Cnidos,  practises  physic  in  Persia  with 
great  reputation,  ii.  271 ;  his  works  place  him  in 
the  number  of  the  historians,  272. 
Cu-nax'a,  a  city  famous  for  the  batde  between  Ax- 

taxerxes  and  his  brother  Cyrus,  ii.  250. 
Cy-ax'a-res  I.  reigns  in  Media,  i.  296 ;  he  forms  the 
siege  of  Nineveh,  ibid. ;  an  irruption  of  the  Scy- 
thians into  Media  obligefe  him  to  raise  the  siege, 
297;  he  besieges  Nineveh  again,  and  takes  it, 
ibid.;  his  death,  298. 
Cy-ax'ar-es  II.  called  in  Scripture Danus  the  Mede, 
ascends  the  throne  of  Media,  i.  299 ;  he  sends  to 
demand  aid  of  Persia  against  the  Asi^riaas,  311 : 
expedition  of  Cyaxares  and  Cyrus  against  the 
Babylonians,  318;   Cyaxares  ^ves  his  daugh- 
ter to  Cyrus  in  marriage,  324 ;  he  goes  to  Baby- 
lon with  that  prince,  and  forms,  in  concert  with 
him,  the  plan  of  governing  the  empire,  348 ; 
death  of  Cyaxares,  350. 
'  Cy-cli'a-dus,   president  of  the   assembly  of  the 
Acheans  held  at  Argos,  eludes  Philip's  proposal, 
L     iv.  14.  * 

FCy'lon,  known  by  taking  the  citadel  of  Athens,  ii. 
'      128. 
Cy-ns'gi-rus,  an  Athenian :  bis  obstinate  bravery 
■gainst  the  Persians  in  the  seafight  with  ttiem, 

n.  40. 

i;y-nis'ca,  sister  of  Agesilaus,  disputes  the  prize 
in  the  Olympic  games,  and  is  proclaimed  victori- 
ous, i.  55,  ii.  288. 

Cy-no-ceph'a-le,  a  hill  in  Thessaly,  famous  for  the 
victory  of  the  Romans  over  Philip,  iv.  28. 

Cy'pras'yBkn  island  in  the  Mediterranean,  delivered 
from  the  Persian  yoke  by  the  Greeks,  ii.  86 ;  re- 
volt of  that  island  agaiinst  Ochus,  iii.  15 ;  it  sub- 
mits, 17 ;  horrible  and  bloody  tragedy  that  passes 
here  at  the  death  of  Nicocles,  2^ ;  after  ha\ing  ( 
been  governed  sometimes  by  the  king.s  of  Egypt, 
and  sometimes  by  the  kings  cf  Syria,  it  is  sub- 

'  jeetcd  to  tbe  Romans,  lv.  sis. 
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Cyp'se-lns,  a  Corinthian,  usurps  supremo  autho- 
rity at  Corinth,  and  transmits  it  to  his  um.  1 414. 

Cy-re'ne,  a  city  upon  the  coast  of  the  Mcditerrar 
nean ;  in  what  manner  tbe  dispute  between  this 
city  and  Carthage  ccmceming  their  liiaitB,  is  vu 
minated.  i.  166. 

Cy-rop'o-lis,  a  city  of  Bogdisna,  destroyed  by  Alei- 
ander,  iii.  164. 

Cy'rus,  son  of  Cambyses,  king  of  Persia.  Birth  at 
that  prince,  i.  299.  308 ;  his  ea'ucatioa.  306 ;  at 
goes  to  bis  grandfather  Astyages,  300;  his  re- 
turn into  Persia,  310 ;  he  marches  to  the  aid  of  his 
'  uncle  Cyaxares,  against  the  Babvlonians,  311 :  h* 
reduces  the  king  of  Armenia,  314 ;  he  gains  a  first 
advantage  over  Crossus  and  the  Babylonian^ 
319;  his  conduct  to  Pantheo,  321;  lie  cballengH 
the  king  of  the  Assyrians  to  a  single  ecHubat,  323 ; 
be  returns  to  Cyaxares,  ibid. ;  that  prince  gives 
him  his  daughter  in  marriage,  324 ;  Cyrus  marcli- 
es  to  meet  the  Babytonians,  326 ;  he  gains  a  fa-, 
mous  victory  over  the  Babylonians  and  Croosus 
at  the  battle  of  Thymbria,  ibid.;  he  makes  himself 
master  of  Sardis,  and  takes  Croesus  prisoner,  333; 
he  advances  to  Babylon,  335 ;  and  takes  it,  340; 
conduct  of  Cyrus  after  the  taking  of  Babylon, 
344 ;  he  shows  himself,  with  great  pomp  to  tbe 
newly  conquered  people,  347 ;  he  goes  to  Persia, 
348 ;  at  his  return,  he  carries  Cyaxares  to  Baby- 
lon, and  forms  the  plan  of  the  whole  monarchy, 
in  concert  with  him,  349 ;  after  the  death  of  Cy* 
axares,  he  reigns  over  the  Medes  and  Persians, 
350 ;  he  passes  a  famous  edict  in  favonr  of  the 
Jews,  ibid. ;  last  ^eor  of  Cyrus,  354 ;  his  die 
course  with  his  children  before  his  death,  ibid. ; 
the  death,  praise  and  character  of  Cyrus,  355,  &c.; 
his  continual  attention  to  render  the  Divinity  the 
worship  he  thought  due  to  him,  332 ;  difference  of 
Herodotus  and  Xenophon  in  respect  to  Cyrus  tbe 
Great,  359. 

Cyprus  the  younger,  son  of  Darius,  Is  made  ffovem* 
or  in  chief  of  all  tbe  provinces  of  Asia  Minor  bv 
his  father,  li.  170 ;  his  father  recalls  him,  231 ;  af- 
ter the  death  of  Darius,  he  forms  the  deeina  of 
assassinating  his  brother,  238 ;  he  Is  sent  back 
into  Asia  Minor,  ibid.;  he  secretly  raises  troops 
against  his  brother,  247 ;  he  sets  out  from  Sardiis, 
249;  the  battle  of  Cunaxa,  250;  he  Is  killed  m  it, 
253;  eulogy  of  Cyrus,  254. 

Cy-the'ra,  an  island  of  Greece  opposite  to  lAconil^ 
i.  409. 

Cyz'i-cum,  a  city  of  Propoxitis,  iv.  357. 
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Dcd'a-Ia,  a  country  of  India,  sut^Jected  by  Alexan- 
der, iii.  180. 

Dc'mon,  or  familiar  spirit  of  Socrates,  iL  304. 

Da-mip'pus,  a  Syracusan  sent  by  Epicydes  to  nego< 
tiate  with  Philip,  king  of  Macedonia,  iv.  330. 

Da'mis  disputes  with  Aristomenes  the  succession 

.  to  the  kisuedom  of  Messena  after  the  death  of  En- 
phaes,  i.  &. 

Dam'o-cles  learns,  by  his  own  experience,  that  tbn 
life  of  Dionysiusj  the  tyrant,  was  not  so  happy  it 
it  seemed,  it.  390. 

Da-moc'ri-tus  deputed  to  Nabls  by  the  ^EtoUans,  tr 
46 ;  his  insolent  answer  to  Quintius,  52 ;  he  is 
made  prisoner  of  war  at  the  siege  of  Heradea, 

Da-moc'ri-tus,  chief  magistrate  of  the  Achsans, 
causes  war  to  be  declared  against  the  Laceda- 
monians,  iv.  211. 

Da'mon,  friend  of  Pythias :  trial  to  which  their 
friendship  was  put,  ii.  390. 

Da/i'a-us  forms  a  design  to  murder  Sesostris,  his 
brother,  1.  134;  lie  retires  into  Peloponnesas, 
where  he  seizes  the  kingdom  of  Argoa^  134»  41&, 

Dan'cing,  cultivated  by  the  Greeks,  it  351. 

Daul-el,  a  prophet,  is  carried  into  capdvify  to  Bar 
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bylon,  I.  ;IW :  he  expIalM  Nebuchodooo«or*t  fim 
dream,  ibid. ;  and  the  second,  S90 ;  be  ia  raised 
to  tbe  principal  ofllcea  of  the  atate,  988 ;  dijco- 
vcra  the  fraud  of  the  priests  of  Bel,  and  causea 
the  dragon  to  be  killed,  9M ;  visions  of  tbe  pro- 
phet DaiilH,  383,  351 ;  he  explains  to  Bebhas- 
lar  Uitt  virion  that  prince  had  at  a  banquet,  341 ; 
he  is  niade  auperintendent  of  the  ailktrt  of  tbe 
etiiulre,  340 ;  M  is  thrown  Into  the  lion's  den, 
ib»<r ;  at  bi«  request,  Cyrus  arants  tbe  edict 
whereby  the  Jews  are  permitted  to  return  to  Je- 
runaleni,  3S0;  DanleKs  skill  in  architecture.  351 ; 
reflections  upon  the  prophectea  of  Daniel,  ibid. 

Dkr'lcs,  piecrs  of  fold  struck  by  Darius  the  H^de, 
t  350,  li.  'iO 

Da-ri'us  the  Mede:  Cyaiarea  11^  kini;  of  the 
Medes,  19  so  called  in  Scripture.  See  Cayaxares. 

Da-ri'us,  s<mi  of  Uystaspes :  be  enters  into  the  con- 
spiracy against  Smerdis  the  Magtan.  I.  367 ;  he 
runs  him  through  with  a  «word,iNd. ;  lie  is 
made  king  of  Pentia,  by  an  artifice  of  bis  groom. 
9ij0  ]  the  e«teem  he  acquires  by  his  wisdom  and 
prudence,  372;  he  relinquishes  the  name  of 
Ochus  to  assume  that  of  Darius,  ii.  1G8 ;  marri- 
ages of  Darius,  9 ;  his  method  for  transmitting  to 
posterity  tbe  manner  in  which  he  htiained  tlie 
sovereiiEnty,  ibid. ;  order  which  he  establishes  in 
the  adrainidtration  of  the  finances,  10 ;  his  mode- 
ration in  imposing  tributes,  ibid. ;  the  Persians 
Elve  him  the  surname  of  The  Merchant,  ibid. ; 
e  sends  Uemocedes  the  physician  into  Greece, 
13 ;  he  confirms  the  edict  of  Cyrus  in  favour  of 
the  Jews,  14 ;  his  gratitude  to  Syloson,  whom  he 
re-establishes  king  of  Bamos,  15 ;  he  reduces  Ba- 
bylon after  a  siege  of  twenty  months,  ibid.,  &.c. ; 
expedition  of  Darius  axainst  tbe  Scythians,  22 ; 
rcmoiwtrances  of  Artabanus  to  Darius,  ibid. ; 
barbarous  action  of  Dariuu  to  the  three  children 
of  (Ebasus,  23;  Darius  conquers  India,  27 ;  he 
conceives  the  desien  of  making  himself  master 
of  Naxus,  28 :  the  lonians  revolt  against  Darius, 
29 ;  he  re-c8tai>ll8hcs  the  Tyrians  in  tlieir  ancient 
privileges,  ibid. ;  resentment  conceived  by  Darius 
against  the  Athenians,  who  had  shared  in  the 
Imming  of  Sardi.*,  31 ;  expedition  against  Greece, 
33 ;  he  sends  heialds  into  Greece  to  sound  the 
states,  and  to  demand  their  submission,  37 ;  his 
army  is  defeated  at  Marathon,  3d,  &c. ;  Darius 
resolves  to  go  in  person  against  Kgypt  and  Greece. 
43 ;  he  chooses  his  successor;  44 ;  his  death  and 
epitaph,  45 ;  his  character,  ibid.,  k.c. ;  dispute  be- 
tween two  of  his  sons  for  the  crown,  94. 

Da-ri'us,  the  eldest  son  of  Xerxes :  his  marriage 
with  Artainta,  ii.  81,  &c. ;  be  is  murdered  by  his 
brother  Artaxerxes,  94. 

Da-ri'us  (Nothus)  takes  arras  against  Sogdianus, 
and  puts  him  to  death,  it.  168;  he  ascends  tbe 
throne  of  Persia,  and  changes  his  name  from 
Ochus  to  Darius,  ibid. ;  he  causes  his  brother 
Arsites,  who  bad  revolted  against  him,  to  be 

•  mothered  in  ashes,  ibid. ;  puts  a  stop  to  the  re- 
bellion of  Pisutlmes,  169;  and  punishes  the  trea- 
son of  Artoxares  his  principal  eunuch;  ibid. ;  he 
quells  the  revolt  of  Egypt,  170 ;  and  that  of  Me- 
dia, ibid.-;  he  gives  the  government  of  Asia  Mi- 
nor to  Cyrus,  his  younger  son,  ibid. ;  ttie  instruc- 
tions he  gives  him  on  sending  him  to  bis  go- 
vernment, SS2;  Darius  recalls  Cyrus  to  court, 
931 ;  death  of  Darius  Nothus,  235;  his  memora- 
ble words  to  Artaxerxes  his  successor  at  his 
death,  237. 

Da-ri'us,  son  of  Artaxerxes  Mnemon,  conspires 
against  his  father's  life,  ii.  462 ;  bis  conspiracy  is 
discovered  and  punished,  ibid. 

Da-ri'us  (Codomanus)  is  placed  by  Bagpas  upon 
the  throne  of  Persia,  iii.  20 ;  he  loses  tlie  battle 
.  of  Granicus  against  Alexander,  90,  &:c, ;  he  or- 
ders Mntonon  the  Rhodian  to  earry  the  war  into 
Mairadonia,  M ;  Dtrhit  reMves  to  eommand  in 


person,  OS;  Caridemiu,  his  free  TenKmstrance 
to  Danus,  98.  Ate*;  march  of  Darius's  ami; 
99;  fkmous  victory  of  Alexander  over  I>ariit 
near  the  city  of  Issus,  100,  &c. ;  Darius  sends  i 
haughty  tetter  to  Alexander,  106;  second  let 
ter  of  Darius  to  Alexander,  IS]  ;  Darius  receive 
advice  of  his  wife's  death,  132;  his  prayer  to  tbi 
gods  upon  tieing  told  in  what  manner  she  ha^ 
been  treated  by  Alexander,  ibid. ;  Dsuius  propo- 
ses new  conditions  of  peace  to  Alexander,  wiijcli 
are  not  accepted,  134,  Slc.  ;  famous  battle  ofAi^ 
bela.  wherein  Darius  is  defeated,  137 ;  retreat  of 
Daritu  after  the  battle,  140 ;  he  quits  Ecbatana, 
148 ;  his  speech  to  his  principal  officers,  to  in 
duce  them  to  march  against  the  enemy,  148 ;  he 
is  betrayed  and  laid  iu  chains  by  Bessus  and  No- 
barzanes,  149;  unhappy  death  of  that  prince, 
and  his  last  words,  ibid. 

Da-ri'us,  kiM  of  tbe  Medes,  is  subdued  by  Pom- 
pey,  iv.377. 

Dat'a-mes,  a  Carian,  succeeds  his  father  C  arnica- 
res  in  the  government  of  Leuijo  ^'yria,  ii.  298 ;  he 
reduces  1  by  us,  governor  of  Pa|  hlagonia,  who 
had  revolted  against  the  king  of  Persia,  ibid. ; 
he  receives  the  commaud  of  the  amjy  destined 
afrainst  Egypt,  399 ;  he  is  ordered  to  reduce  A*- 
pis,  ibid. ;  he  revolts  against  Artaxerxes,  300; 
and  gains  several  advautages  over  the  troop: 
sent  against  him,  ibid. ;  he  is  assassinated  bv  or- 
der of  Artaxerxes,  301. 

Da'tis  commands  the  army  of  the  Persians^t  thi 
battle  of  Marathon,  ii.  38. 

Debts.  Laws  of  the  Kgj'ptians  in  respect  to  th«pi 
who  contracted  debts,  i.  113 ;  Solon's  laws  fci 
annihilating  debts,  432, 

Dc-ce'li-a,  fort  of  Attica,  ii.  193 ;  is  fortified  by  the 
Lacedsmonians,  199. 

De-i-da'roi-a,  daughter  of  JEacides,  wjf«  of  Deme 
trius,  son  of  Antigonue,  iii.  298 ;  her  death,  299. 

De-jo'ces  forms  the  design  of  ascending  the  liirone 
of  Media,  i.  5298 ;  he  is  elected  kingbv  unanimous  I 
consent,  293 ;  conduct  of  Dejoces  in  governiiij  , 
his  kingdom,  294;  he  builds  Ecbatana,  294;  ' 
means  he  uses  for  acquiring  the  respect  of  fail  i 
subjects,  295. 

De-jo-ta'rus,  prince  of  Galatia :  Pompey  gives  bin  I 
Armenia  Minor,  Iv.  379.  -^  j 

Dc'li-um.  a  place  in  BoK)tia :  battle  there  betweei 
the  Atiienians  and  Thebans,  U.  171. 

De'los,  one  of  tbe  Cycladcs :  the  common  treasum 
of  Greece  deposited  in  that  island,  it.  91 ;  tLe 
Athenians  send  a  ship  every  year  to  Delos,  320; 
Archelaus  subjects  Delos,  and  restores  it  to  Urt 
Athenians,  iv.  345. 

Del'phos,  a  city  of  Phocis,  famous  for  Apollo's  of 
acle  there,  i.  38 ;  the  Pythia  and  Sibj-l  of  Delphoii 
39 ;  temple  of  Delphoe  burnt  and  rebuilt,  42. 

Del'ta,  or  Lower  Egypt,  i.  107. 

Del*uge  of  Deucalion,  i.  412;  that  of  Oxygcs,  ibli 

Dem'a-des  opposes  the  advice  of  Demosthcuos,  iii 
44 ;  he  is  taken  prisoner  at  the  battle  of  Cha  ron**!, 
65 ;  he  goes  ambassador  to  Alexander  from  the  ] 
Athenians,  84 ;  he  prepares  the  decree  for  tlie 
death  of  Demosthenes,  235 ;  Donades,  with  fail 
son  Cassandcr,  killed,  247. 

Dem-a-ra'ta,  wife  of  Andranodonis :  she  persnadei 
her  husband  not  to  submit  to  the  senate  of  Syra- 
cuse, iv.  322 ;  she  is  killed,  324. 

Dem-a-ra'ta,  wife  of  Gelon,  whose  torabs  were  de- 
stroyed  by  Imilcar  in  the  war  with  Dionysius  tly 
elder,  ii.  380. 

Dem-a-ra'tus,  king  of  Sparta,  expelled  the  throns 
by  Cleomenes  his  coDeague,  ii.  37;  his  fine  ani 
noble  answer  to  Xerxes,  56 ;  vain  and  insolent  d«* 
mand  of  Demaratus  to  Artaxerxes,  100. 

De-me'tri-us,  (Phalereus:)  he  is  obliged  to  qi 
Athens,  and  is  condemned  to  die  in  his  absen 
Ui.  236 ;  Cassander  settles  him  there  to  go^ 
the  repttbliB,  ^ ;  bis  wiAion  and  iMHty  in 
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government,  ibid.,  See. ;  three  hundred  and  six- 
ty statues  are  erected  to  him  out  of  gratitude, 
276 :  rcAeotion  upon  that  great  number  of  statues 
erected  to  Demetrius  Pbalerius,  279 ;  lie  retires  to 
Thebes  after  the  taking  of  Athens  by  Demetrius 
Poiiorc«tes,  376 ;  his  statues  are  tlirown  down, 
and  he  is  condemned  to  die  at  Athens,  378 ;  he 
takfx  refiige  with  Cassandcr,  and  afterwards  in 
Egypt,  379 ;  he  is  made  Intendant  of  king  Ptole- 
my's library,  310 ;  his  death,  317 ;  character  of 
his  eloquence  «nd  writings,  ibid. 

Do-me  tri-vs,  sonof  Antigonus,  sumamed  Poliorce- 
tee :  his  character,  iii.  368, 303 ;  he  begins  to  make 
himself  known  m  Asia  Minor,  3(S ;  he  loses 
a  battle  at  Gaza  against  Ptolemy,  269:  he  gains 
one  soon  after  against  Cillis.  the  same  Ptolemy's 
lieutenant,  370 ;  he  is  sent  by  his  father  to  Ba- 
bylon against  Seleucus,  272 ;  he  makes  Ptolemy 
raise  the  siegeof  Haiicamas8tis,Sf73;  be  makes 
Jiiniself  master  of  Alliens,  276j  and  reinstates 
the  democratical  governmem,  277;  excessive  gra- 
titude of  the  Athenians  to  him,  ibid. ;  his  marri- 
age, 960;  he  besieges  Salamina,  ibid. ;  and  makes 
himself  master  of  that  place,  381 ;  he  receives  the 
title  of  king,  ibid. ;  his  conduct  in  war  and  peace, 
383 ;  he  forms  the  siege  of  Rhodes,  284,  &:c. ;  he 
makes  Cassander  raise  the  siege  of  Athens, 
293;  excessive  honours  which  he  receives  in  that 
city,  ibid. ;  he  marries  Deidamia,  5294 ;  lie  is  pro^ 
claimed  general  of  the  Greeks,  and  initiated  Into 
the  great  and  lesser  mysteries,  ibid. ;  he  is  defeat- 
ed at  the  battle  oflpsus,  296 ;  Athens  shuts  her 
gates  against  him  298 ;  he  takes  that  city,  30X  ;  he 
formr  the  design  of  subjecting  the  Lacedaemon- 
ians, ibid. ;  be  loses  almost  at  the  same  time  all 
his  dominions  in  Asia,  ibid. ;  Demetrius  called  in 
to  the  aid  of  Alexander,  Cassander's  son ;  Deme- 
trius destroys  him,  and  is  proclaimed  king  of  Ma- 
cedonia, .102 ;  he  makes  great  preparations  for 
recovering  his  father's  empire  in  Asia,  203 ;  he 
is  obliged  to^  abandon  Macedonia,  ibid. ;  he  sur- 
renders himself  to  Beleucus,who  keeps  him  pri- 
soner, 306;  his  death,  307. 

De-me'tri-us,  uncle  of  Antigonus Gonatus,  is  put  to 
death  in  Apamea's  bed,  iii.  351. 

De-me'tri-us,  son  and  successor  of  Antigonus  Gon- 
atus, iii.  360:  his  death,  363, 372. 

De-me'tri-us  ofPharus,  prince  of  Illyria,  iii.  371 ;  he 
advises  Philip,  king  of  Macedonia,  to  carry  the 
war  into  Italy,  429. 

I>e-me'tri-us,  son  of  Philip,  king  of  Macedonia,  is 
given  as  a  hostage  to  the  Romans,  iv.  33  *  the 
Romans  send  him  back  to  his  father,  61 ;  Philip 
sends  Demetrius  to  Rome,  94 ;  Demetrius  justi- 
fies his  father  to  the  Romans,  103 ;  he  returns  to 
Macedonia,  104 ;  Perseus*  secret  plot  against  his 
brother  Demetrius,  106 ;  he  accuses  him  to  his 
father,  107 :  ddience  of  Demetrius  against  the  ac- 
cusations of  Persius,  112;  Philip  causes  him  to  be 
put  to  death,  117. 

De-me'tri-us  (8oter,)after  having  been  long  a  host- 
age at  Rome,  demands  permission  to  return  into 
fij'ria,  iv.  227 ;  he  flies  from  Rome,  230 ;  he  as- 
cends the  throne  of  Syria,  and  receives  the  sur- 
name of  Soter  from  the  Babylonians,  231 ;  he 
"makes  war  against  the  Jews,  ibid.;,  he  places 
nolofernes  upon  the  throne  of  Cappadocia,  203, 
333;  the  Romans  aclcnowledge  him  king  of 
Syria,  233 ;  he  abandons  himself  to  feasting  and 
volui^uou^ess,  ibid. ;  conspiracy  against  him, 
ibid. ;  he  endeavours  to  engage  the  Jews  in  his  in- 
terest, ibid. ;  he  is  killed  in  a  battle,  234- 

t»e-me'tri-us  (Nicator,)  son  of  Demetrius  Soter, 
claims  the  crown  of  Syria,  iv.  235 ;  he  marries 
the  daughter  of  Ptolemy  Philometer,  ibid. ;  he 
drives  Alexander  the  usurper  out  of  Syria,  and 
remains  in  quiet  ppsaesidon  of  the  throne,  S36 ; 
BTCWOB  of  Pemettius,  33ff  t  Jonathan  sen^  blm 
•14  againfft  tlM  p«ot>l«  of  Amioch,  iMd. ;  }»•  la 
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driven  out  of  Syria,  238 ;  his  manner  of  living  at 
Laodicia,  to  which  place  he  had  retired,  339 ;  he 
Is  taken  prisoner  in  an  expedition  against  the 
Parthians,  240 ;  he  marries  Rodoguna,  daughter 
of  Miihridates,  king  of  Parihia,  ibid. ;  he  niakea 
ineffectual  attempts  to  return  into  his  kingdom, 
348 ;  he  recovers  his  dominions,  349 ;  he  is  de- 
feated in  a  battle  by  Alexander  Zebina,  351 ;  hii 
death,  ibid. 

De-me'tri-us,  (Euchares,)  is  established  king  of  Da 
mascns,  iv.  261. 

pe-mi-ur'ges  maglstratefl  among  the  Achieana,  Iv; 
34. 

De-mo-ce'des,  a  physician  of  Crotona ;  he  eurei 
Darius,  ii.  11 ;  history  of  lliat  physician,  13;  he 
returns  into  Greece,  14 ;  he  settles  at  Crotona, 
where  he  marries  the  daughter  of  Milo  the  Ath 
ieta,  ibid. 

Dc-moch'a-res,  one  of  the  murderers  of  Agis,  king 
of  Sparta,  iii.  381. 

Dem'o-cles,  sumamed  the  Fair,  iii.  294 ;  to  elude 
the  violence  of  Demetrius,  he  throws  himself  into 
a  vesitrl  of  boiling  water  prepared  for  a  bath,  ibid. 

Dem-o-pnan'tes,  general  of  honse  to  the  Elo'ans.  ie 
killed  by  Philopcbmen,  before  the  city  of  £lis,  iii. 
435. 

De-mos'the-nes  is  chosen  by  the  Athenians  com 
mander  of  a  fleet  for  the  aid  of  Nicias  in  Sicily, 
ii.  199,  202 ;  he  makes  an  unsuccessful  attempt 
against  Syracuse,  203 ;  he  is  reduced  to  surren- 
der at  the  discretion  of  the  Syracusans,  208 ;  be 
is  put  to  death,  210. 

De-mos'the-nes  tl»  orator :  abridgment  of  his  Iif« 
to  the  time  when  lie  begins  to  appear  in  the  tri- 
bunal of  harangues,  iii.  21,  &c. ;  he  appears  for 
the  first  time  in  public,  and  encourages  the  Athe- 
nians against  the  preparations  for  the  war  of  Ar*' 
taxerxcs,  11 ;  his  oration  in  favour  of  the  Mega- 
lopolitans,  12 ;  he  speaks  for  the  Rhodians,  13 ; 
proposes  and  occasions  the  passing  of  a  law  for 
the  equipment  of  fleets,  which  annuls  another 
very  heavy  upon  the  poorer  citizens,  35 ;  his  dis- 
course in  defence  of  the  law  that  granted  exemp- 
tions, 27,  Sec. ;  upon  occasion  of  Philip's  attempt 
to  seize  ThermopyIie,he  harangues  the  Athcniani 
and  aniinat(;8  them  against  that  prince,  42 ;  be  is 
sent  ambass-ador  to  Philip,  47 ;  his  oration  upon 
the  peace,  50 ;  that  upon  the  Chersonesus,  51 ;  De- 
mosthenes presses  the  Athenians  to  declare  for 
tlie  Lacedemonians  against  Philip,  53 ;  his  Philip- 
pics, 56;  his  oration  to  frustrate  the  eflects  of 
Philip's  letter  to  the  Athenians,  58;  his  advice 
after  the  taking  of  Elatea  by  that  wince,  62,  &c. ; 
he  is  sent  upon  an  embassy  to  Thebes,  63 ;  he 
flics  in  the  battle  of  Cherona:a,65;  he  is  cited  to 
a  trial  before  the  people,  who  acquit  him,  and  do 
him  great  honours,  66 ;  ^schines  accuses  him, 
67 ;  generosity  of  Demosthenes  to  his  accusers, 
68 ;  his  immoderate  joy  for  Philip's  death,  TO,  71 ; 
Demosthenes  animates  the  people  against  Alex- 
ander, 83 ,  he  prevents  the  Athenians  from  deli- 
vering up  the  orators  to  Alexander,  84 ;  De- 
mosthenes sufiers  himself  to  be  cornipted  bj 
Harpalus,  202 ;  he  is  condemred  and  banished, 
ibid.;  he  is  recalled  from  banishment,  232;  he 
quits  Athens  before  the  arrival  of  Antapater,235; 
he  is  condemned  to  die,  ibid. :  he  puts  an  end  to 
his  life  by  poison,  237;  the  Athenians  eroct  a  sta- 
tue of  brass  to  him,  ibid. 

Der-cylHi-das,  sumamed  Sisiphns,  receives  the  com- 
mand of  theLacedcemonian  troops  in  the  room  of 
Thymbron,  ii.  270 ;  he  takes  Etolia  from  Midaa, 
who  had  possessed  himself  of  it  by  putting  his 
mother-in-law  to  death,  271 ;  he  shuts  np  the 
isthmus  of  the  Thracian  Cheronesus,  ibid. ;  truce 
concluded  between  Dercyllidas,  Fbamabasuei 
and  Tifisaphemee,  272. 

De-sert'en:  law  Of  Cbarondas  in  mpMt  «>  thCM, 
^  HI. 
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Dtfu-c«'linn, kw% of Thowftty ; Muge  whicb  bap- 

p<«n«d  In  bU  (line,  t.  412,  414. 
tk'ti  c«'tiu>,  clupt'  ut  cIm  people  called  81cUiaiw : 

hi«  btoiory,  ii.  138. 
pi  le'iw,  one  of  the  ebleA  of  the  Acbeane,  eowadbt- 

rord  aiuoiif  them,  iv.  311,  ^c. ;  lie  takes  upou 

him  Uie  co.iunond  of  the  army  in  the  room  of 

Critolaitt,  Ul3 ;  hi«  unfortunate  end,  214. 
Vi-^o-ruM.  the  M^tian.  le  condemned  at  Mhooe 

foi  leaching  atbeum,  li.  189. 
Di'a-leet« :  the  four  dialects  of  the  Greeks.  L  415. 
Zfi-ce-ar'chait,  ancient  admiral  of  Philip,  king  of 

Maeedonia,  and  aceompttce  with  Bcopas  in  the 

conspiracy  against  Ptolemy  ISpiphaues,  iv.  38. 
Dl-ce-ar'chud,  brother  ofThoas,  general  of  the  iEto- 

liuns.  HeisdeputedbythemtoAntiochu9,iv.40. 
Dfdas.  governor  of  PoBonia,  puts  Demetrius  to 

death  by  oriler  of  Philip,  iv.  117. 

gi'do,  her  history,  i.  164,  &c. 
l-noc'ra-tes,  architect,  superintends  the  building 
(Mf  the  temple  of  Diana,  at  Ephesus,  ill.  91 ;  sin- 

Klar  desij^ii  of  a  temple  proposed  by  him  to  Pto- 
ny  Phiiadelphus.  334. 

Di-nornVnes,  one  of  the  commanders  of  the  army 
sent  by  the  Syracusans  to  the  aid  of  Marcellus,  iv. 
326. 

Di'non,  governor  of  Damaacns,  ill.  406. 

DiVcles,  one  of  the  generakof  the  Syracusass. 
His  advice  concerning  the  Athenians  taken  in 
Sicily,  ii.  209. 

Di'o-cles,  an  AUoUan,  takes  Demetrlas,  iv.  SQ. 

Di-0'do'ru8,  an  Athenian,  opposes  putting  to  death 
the  inhabitants  of  Mitylene,  ii.  159. 

Dl-og'e-nes,  the  cynic,  refuses  to  be  initiated  in  the 
mysteries  of  Ceres  Eleusina,  i.  34 ;  he  receives  a 
visit  from  Alexander  the  Great,  ill.  86. 
-  Di-og'e-nes,  a  stoic  philosopher,  it  sent  on  an  em- 
bassy to  Rome  by  the  Athenians,  iv.  2G3. 

Di-(>e  ne'tus,  admiral  of  Antiochus  Uie  Great,  ill. 


Di  um'e-don,  one  of  the  generals  condemned  to  die 
for  leavins  the  bodies  unburied  of  those  who 
were  killed  in  the  battle  of  Arginudffi ;  his  speech 
before  lus  death,  ii.  229. 

Pi'on  of  Syracuse:  his  character,  &c. ;  friendship 
with  Plato,  ii.  377 ;  he  persuades  Dionysius  the 
elder  to  have  some  conversation  with  Plato,  378 ; 
his  marriage  with  Arete,  daughter  of  Dionysius, 
389 ;  his  generosity  to  Dionysius  the  yoiintfer, 
392 ;  he  becomes  odious  to  the  courtiers,  ibid. ; 
Dion  determines  Dionysius  to  invite  Plato  to  his 
court,  393 ;  the  courtiers  snare  no  pains  to  discre- 
dit him  with  Dionysius,  396 ;  he  Is  banished,  and 
resides  at  Athene,  397 ;  he  visits  the  other  cities 
of  Greece,  ibid. ;  Dionysius  causes  Dion*s  estates 
and  effects  to  be  pold,  399 ;  and  makes  his  wife 
Arete  marry  Timocritus,  ibid. ;  Dion  determines 
to  attack  him  with  open  force,  ibid.,  Sec. ;  he  em- 
barks with  his  friends  in  two  ships  for  Syracuse, 
400 ;  he  appears  before  the  walls  of  the  city.  402 ; 
success  ot  his  enterprise,  ibid. ;  he  defeats  the 
troops  of  Dionysius,  ibid. ;  ingratitude  of  the  Sy- 
racusansto  Dion,  403;  be  retires  to  Leontium,  405 ; 
he  is  recalled  by  the  Syrarusans,  ibid. ;  he  deli- 
vers Syracuse,  and  pardons  his  enemies,  407; 
Dion  enters  the  cltaflcl,  which  is  surrendered  to 
him  by  the  son  of  Dionysius,  and  is  reconciled 
to  his  wife  .\rete,  409 ;  reflection  on  Dion's  mo- 
desty, ibid. ;  he  suffers  Heraclides  to  be  put  to 
death,  410 ;  Caltppus  conceives  the  design  of  as- 
sassinating Dion,  and  puts  it  in  execution,  ibid. 

Di'on,  famous  philosopher,  sent  by  the  Egyptians 
ambassador  to  Rome  against  Ptolemy  Auletes, 
iv.385.  -.r  . 

Dy-o-nys'l-us  the  elder,  tyrant  of  Syracuse ;  his 

peculiar  character,  li.  367 ;  means  which  he  uses 

Ibr  pooseseing  himself  of  the  tyranny,  ibid.,  &c  ; 

im  Is  molnted  generalissimo  with  unlimited 

iTi  379;  b«  mcoeeda  In  havbig  guaidf  •»- 
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signed  him,  ibtd. ;  and  establishes  himaelt  tyrant, 
ibid. ;  attempts  at  Syra-usc  and  iu  Sicily  againat 

,  him,  ibid.  &c. ;  Ite  makes  preparations  for  a  war 
with  the  Carthaginians,  375 ;  the  people  of  Rlic- 
gium  refuse  to  ally  themselves  with  the  tyrant, 
377;  he  marries  two  wives  at  the  same  time, 
ibid. ;  his  friendship  and  deference  for  Dion, 
ibid. ;  he  besieges  and  takes  Motya,  380 ;  he  is 
defeated  at  sea,  ibid. ;  the  Syracusan  troops  gain 
an  advantage  over  the  Carthaginians  in  the  «h- 
seace  of  Dlonyshifl,  381 ;  new  movements   at 
Hyracuse  agaliist  him,  ibid. ,  he  entirely  defeats 
the  Carthapnians,  and  obliges  them  ti»  quit  Sici- 
ly, 382,  &c. ;  he  punishes  tlie  inhabitants  of  Rhe- 
gium,  383 ;  violent  passion  of  Dionysius  for  po- 
etry, 385, 389 ;  reflections  upon  that  taste  of  his, 
385 ;  he  seiuls  his  brother  Thearides  to  Oiympia 
to  dispute  the  prizes  of  the  ciiariot  race  and  po- 
etry, 386 ;  new  enterprises  of  Dionysius  ajgaiiisl 
the  Carthaginians,  3o8 ;  he  carries  the  prize  of 
poetry  at  Athens,  ibid. ;  death  of  Dionysius,  389 ; 
his  character,  ibid. 

Di-o-nys'i-Ms  the  younger,  succeeds  his  father,  ii 
391 ;  his  conduct  in  the  banning  of  his  reign,  392; 
his  good  (lualities,  393 ;  Dion  induces  Dionysius 
to  cause  Plato  to  come  to  his  court,  394 ;  in  wbai 
mannec  Plato  is  received  there,  395 ;  wmiderful 
cliange  occasioned  by  the  presence  of  that  philo 
sopher,  ibid. ;  Dionjreius  banidbeti  Dion,  306  ;'h« 
dismisses  Piato,  307;  he  presses  him  to  returo 
to  Syracuse,  with  which  Plato  complies,  308. 
Dionysius  grants  Plato  permission  to  return  inti 
Greece,  399 ;  embassy  from  Dionysius  to  Dion 
who  had  possessed  himselfof  Svracuse,  403 ;  de 
feat  of  Dionysius,  403 ;  method  which  he  uset 
for  rendering  Dion  suspected,  ibid. ;  he  retirei 
into  Italy,  404;   he  reascends  the  throne,  412 
Icetas  obliges  hhn  to  shut  himself  up  in  tlie  cita 
del  of  Syracuse,  416 ;  Dionysius  treats  with  Ti 
moleon,  who  sends  him  to  Corinlh.  ibid. ;  wist 
answer  of  Dionysius  to  a  stranger,  ii.  417. 

Di-oph'n-ncs,  Acluean,  compels  &sleucu8  to  ralar 
the  siege  of  Pergamus,  iv.  64. 

Di-o-pi'thes,  chief  of  the  culony  sent  by  the  Athe 
nians  into  the  Chersoiiesus,  makes  an  imiptioi 
into  the  lands  of  Phiiip  king  of  Macedonia,  iii 
51 ;  be  is  accused  by  Philip's  pensicuers,  and  de 
fended  by  Demosthenes,  ibid. 

Dis-cob'o-li ;  those  who  exercised  themselves  it 
throwing  the  discus,  i.  49. 

Dis'cus,  kind  of  athletic  combat.  1.  ^. 

Dis-tri-bu'tion  of  lands  instituted  at  Sparta  by  Ly 
curgus,  ii.  418 ;  mflcctionson  that  institution, 4^ 

Di- vin'i-ty.  Idea  of  the  Divinity  implant^  in  thf 
Iiearts  of  all  mankind,  iii.  324. 

Do-da'nim,  the  fourth  of  the  sons  of  Javan,  L  41ft 

Do-do'na,  oracle  of  Dodona,  i.  .37. 

Dorplilns,  w.irliko  machines,  ii.  201. 

Do-mit'i-us  (ifinobarbus,)  sent  commissioner  by 
the  Romaris  into  Acbaia,  where  he  commits  tiM 
most  enormous  oppressions,  iv.  199. 

Do-na'tions,  how  regulated  by  Solon,  i.  435. 

Dor'ic,  dialect,  i.  416. 

Do-rim'a-chus,  general  of  the  iEtollmns,  iii.  416. 

Do'ris,  country  of  ancient  Greece ;  origin  of  its  la 
habitants,  i.  415. 

Do'ris,  wife  of  Dionysius  the  elder,  ii.  377. 

Do'ris,  second  son  of.  Hetlenus,  gives  his  name  to 
Doris,  i.  414. 

Dor-y-la'us,  one  of  the  generals  of  Mithridates,  is 
defeated  by  Sylla  in  me  trains  of  Orchomenos, 
iv.  350. 

Do-ryph'o-ri .  body  of  troops,  guards  of  the  kings  dt 
Persia,  i.  382. 

Dra'co,  legislator  of  Athois,  U.  430 ;  his  laws  an 
annulled  by  Solon,  433. 

Dr%-roat'ic.    See  Poem. 

DrypVtis,  HephaBStion*s  widow*  Bfae  li  dwllulDl 
perikUoasly  by  RoMDO}  lit*  S30l 
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Dtt-ift  U9,  consul,  commands  the  Heet  fitted  out  by 
the  Romans,  i.  197;  he  is  the  first  of  the  Romans 
who  triumphed  for  a  victory  at  sea,  188. 

Dym'uus  eonsoires  against  Alexander,  iii.  157 ;  he 
runs  himsehr  through  with  his  sword,  ibid. 

Dy'nas'ty  of  Egypt,  i.  1^. 

Dyr^rach'i-ara.  *  Bee  Epidamnam. 

BO 

Ke-tM-taf  n«,  e«|rftat  d^  of  Media ;  its  foundation, 
1. 994 :  description  of  that  city,  395. 

Be-no'me,  city  of  Sicily,  Aiinous  for  a  victory  of 
the  Romans  over  the  Carthaginians,  1. 188. 

Bd-u-ca'tion  of  children  amoiigthe  Persians,  i.  295; 
at  Sparta,  43a;  in  Crete,  ii.  3T7 ;  at  Athens,  356 ; 
it  was  regarded  by  those  nations  as  an  essential 
part  of  government,  L  309,  430 ;  U.  355 ;  advan- 
Ages  or  a  good  education,  iii.  78,  iv.  189,  &c. ; 
Atal  effects  of  a  bad  education,  especially  to 
orinces.  i.  404,  iii.  153. 

B-e'ti-on,  admiral  of  the  Athenians,  is  defeated  by 
Clitus,  who  commanded  the  Macedcmiaa  fleet, 
iii.  334. 

B-fe-sim'a-ehus,  ofiker  in  Alexander's  anny;  rash- 
ness that  costs  him  his  life,  iii.  183. 

E-ges'to,  city  of  Sicily ;  its  foundation,  ii.  181 ;  its 
inhabitants  implore  aid  of  Athens  against  the 
Syracusans,  ibid. 

Bggs,  manner  in  which  the  Egyptians  hatch  them 
without  hens.  i.  133. 

E'gypt,  divided  into  three  parts,  1. 97;  Upper  Egypt, 
or  Thebais,ibid. ;  Middle  Egypt,  or  Heptanomis, 
ibid. ;  Lower  Egypt,  or  Delta,  107 ;  fertility  of 
Egypt,  124;  Egyptian  monarchy,  129;  Egypt 
subjected  by  the  Persians,  i.  360 ;  and  afterwards 
by  the  Macedonians,  iii.  128 ;  manners  and  cus- 
toms of  the  Egyptians,  i.  110 ;  of  their  kings  and 
gover.jment,  ibid- ;  and  of  their  laws,  113 ;  of  the 
priests,  and  religion  of  the  Egyptians,  114 ;  ab- 
surd worship  of  different  divinities,  115 ;  rea.<)ous 
for  this  worship,  117;  funeral  ceremonies,  118; 
of  the  soldiery  and  wars  with  the  Egyptians,  120 ; 
of  the  manner  in  which  they  cultivated  the  arts 
and  sciences,  131 ;  of  thdr  husbandmen,  shep- 
herds, and  aKisans,  133. 

£-i'on,  city  of  Thrace ;  unhappy  fhte  of  tbat  city, 
ii.  101. 

E  ia-t%'a,  city  of  Phoels,  faDa  into  PhlUp'f  buds, 
Hi.  61. 

B-ie-a'zar,  Simon's  brother,  high-priestof  the  Jews, 
exercises  that  office  during  the  minority  of  Omas, 
Hi.  303. 

B-le-a'zar,  doctor  of  the  ^aw,  prefers  death  to  eat* 
ing  impure  meats,  iv.  133. 

E-le-a'zar,  one  of  the  sons  of  Mattathias,  sacrifices 
himself  in  a  battle  to  deliver  his  people,  iv.  337. 

B-Ie-a'zar,  of  the  sect  of  th6  Pharisees,  forms  a 
false  accusation  against  Hyrcanus,  iv.  356. 

Blcc'lry-on,  king  of  Mycena,  i.  413. 

£I'e-phants ;  descripdon  of  those  animals,  iii.  178 ; 
manner  of  taking  them.  179,  Ax. 

B-leu'sIs  a  small  cHy  of  Attica,  where  the  Athen- 
ians celebrated  a  feast  in  honour  of  Ceres,  i.  33. 

SMis,  province  of  Peloponnesus,  where  the  Olym- 
pic games  were  celebrated,  i.  44, 408. 

E-lf  za,  sonof  Javan,  settles  in  Peloponnesus,  i.  410. 

El'o^  queiiee,  definition  of  it,  if.  190 ;  of  what  elo- 
quence, united  with  the  love  of  the  public  good, 
is  capable,  iii.  64 ;  how  necessary  it  is  to  a  prince 
or  statesman,  iii.  327 :  it  was  the  principal  study 
of  the  youth  of  Athens  and  Rome,  ii.  354 ;  defects 
contrarv  to  true  eloquence,  iii.  68. 

E*lo8,  city  in  the  territory  of  Sparta,  subjected  by 
the  Lacedsmonians,  i.  81. 

B-ly-ma'is,  a  city  of  Persia,  supposed  to  be  very 
rich,  iv.  139.  "^  ^ 

Cm-balm'iug.  Manner  ofembalmingbodifa  among  r 
the  Egyptuuw,  i  119.  gg  | 
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E-niifi-a,  sister  of  Paulus  Emllius.  Riches  left  by 
her  to  Scipio  at  Iier  dnath,  i.  360. 

E-mil'ius,  (raulus)  is  chosen  ponsul,  iv.  170, 171 ; 
ha  seta  out  for  Macedonia,  174 ;  exact  and  severe 
discipline  which  he  establishes  In  bto  army,  177 , 
he  gains  a  famous  victory  o/er  Perseus  near  the 
city  of  Pydna,  133 ;  b«  purausa  Penicus  in  lita 
flight,  184 ;  that  prince  puts  himself  into  lili 
hadda,  186.  Paulus  Emllius  is  continued  in  tlM 
command  of  the  army  in  Macedonia,  187 ;  dur- 
ing the  winter  he  visits  the  most  famous  cities 
of  Greece,  188;  upon  his  return  to  Ampliipoliai 
he  imparts  to  the  Macedonians  the  reguiaiiona . 
made  by  himself  and  the  senate  in  respect  to  Ma> 
cedonia,  190 ;  he  gives  a  great  feast  there,  Uiid. ; 
he  sets  out  for  Rome  by  the  w«v  of  Eplrus,  tlie 
cities  of  which  he  aband^is  to  be  plundered  bv 
the  troops,  191 ;  he  enters  Rome  in  uiumph,  19^ 
193. 

E-miri-tts.  deputy  from  the  Romans,  goes  to  Philip^ 
who  had  besieged  Abydos,  and  exhorts  him  in  tha 
name  of  the  senate  to  lay  down  his  araw,  Iv.  13 ; 
he  goes  to  £^ypt  to  take  possession  of  the  guar* 
di^nshlp  of  the  king  for  the  Roman  people,  ibid. 

E-mU'i  us,  (L.  Pauius)  is  elected  consul  with  Var* 
roj  i.  321 ;  lie  is  killed  at  tiie  battle  of  Canne,  233. 

E-miri-iis  (Q.)  gives  Pyrrhus  advice  of  the  design 
to  poison  him,  iii.  336. 

Em-ped'o-clcs,  of  Aprigentum,  Pjrthagorean  philo* 
sopher,  having  pained  the  prize  in  the  Olympic 
games,  regales  the  p(K)pie,  1.  56. 

Em'pires.    See  Kingdoms. 

En'na,  a  very  rich  temple  in  Media,  ill.  453. 

E-pam-i-non'das,  Theban,  his  character,  ii.  498 , 
bis  conduct  in  the  conspiracy  against  the  tyrants 
of  Thebes,  428;  he  goes  to  Sparta  to  treat  uf 
peace,  434 ;  he  gains  a  great  victory  over  the  L*' 
cediemonians  near  Leuctra,  437 ;  he  ravages  La* 
conia,  438 ;  and  advances  to  the  gates  of  Sparta^ 
439 ;  at  bis  return  he  Is  accused  before  tlie  peo- 
ple and  ncquitted,  440 ;  he  marches  against  Aiejc* 
ander  tyrant  of  Phers,  and  delivers  Pelopidat 
out  of  his  hands,  446 ;  he  returns  to  Thebes,  447 ; 
he  is  placed  at  the  head  of  the  Theban  army,  449; 
his  second  attempt  against  Sparta,  ibid. ;  bis  fa- 
mous victory  at  Mantinea,  451 ;  he  is  mc  tally 
wounded  in  the  battle,  4SS;  his  death  and  eato> 

E-pi'ra-tai  by  the  inflnence  of  ApeHes.  Philip** 
minister,  it  appointed  general  of  the  AelMBaD% 
UL  418 ;  universal  contempt  of  bim,  499. 

Eph'e-Biis,  city  of  Ionia.  L  415. 

E-phi-artea,  orator,  endeavtnin  to  prevent  tte 
Athenians  from  aiding  the  T«iredwinoniaBS,IL 
114.  ^ 

Eph'o-ri.  magistrates  of  Sperta ;  their  institaliai,  I. 
418 ;  their  authority,  ii.  374. 

Ep-i-cer'des,  of  (/jrrene ;  his  generosity  to  the  Atbs* 
nians,  iii.  36. 

Ep'ic  poem,  Its  origiiK  i.  03. 

E-pic'ra-tes,  one  of  tne  generals  of  Antlocbus  tlM 
Cyzicenian,  betrays  the  biterest  of  that  pif&ce* 
and  treats  secretly  with  Hyrcanus,  iv.  8S0. 

&pic'r8-tes,  porter  at  Athene ;  pleasantry  of  that 
Athenian  upon  the  deputies  that  had  been  sent 
into  Persia,  ii.  143. 

E-pic'y-des.  Athenian :  his  little  courage  and  ava- 
rice, ii.  58 ;  he  sufTers  himself  to  be  brought  ovei 
bv  Themistocles,  ibid. 

E-pic'y-ded,  Carthaginian,  sent  by  Hannfhal  toHi- 
eronymus,  remains  with  that  prince,  iv.  330 ;  aP 
ter  the  death  of  Hieronymus,  he  demands  to  re- 
turn to  Hannibal,  333 ;  he  is  elected  magistrate  at 
Syracuse,  324 ;  he  marches  to  the  aid  of  Leon- 
tiiim,  aiifl  is  put  to  flight  by  MarceUus,  ibid. ;  he 
usurps  supreme  authority  at  Syracuse,  afler  hav- 
ing caused  the  magistrates  to  be  put  to  death,  391^ 
he  retires  to  Agrigentum,  when  he  sees  llaite^ 
las  master  of  Syracussi  331* 
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Bp-l-4aai'nuin.  or  Dirradiliuii,  ft  uariUiue  dty  ol 
llMtdonlft,  U.  194. 

K-plf'o-ftIt:  fIfnUkfttlon  of  that  word,  UL  Stai. 

V-piV>*l*i  P^ft  o(  Um  citT  of  Syracuse,  it.  191. 

^pl'nif :  geofraplilcft]  detcripdon  of  it,  L  407 ; 
blMory  m  its  kiiip,  94. 

E-plVUM-Mt  of  AmphipoUi,  officer  in  th«  army  of 
Cjrnia  the  Younmr,  U.  S93. 

SHiuaft'ty.  It  la  we  wrai  of  popular  goremmenti, 
L  438;  It  IttiM  baaia  and  bond  of  Uterty.  U.  337, 
341. 

K'rft'dn'l-dea,  ooa  of  tba  Atbenian  captalna  who 
gained  tbo  battle  of  Arglnune,  U.  xW ;  on  bit 
retiun  be  la  condemnea  to  die  witb  hia  col- 

*   leaniea,99B. 

B'ra-eWtra-tiiB,  ptaraieiaii,  famooa  for  hia  addreee 
and  penetration  in  diecoTci  ing  the  cuiae  of  the 
ikkncai  of  Antlocbua,  iU.  218. 

B-rec'the-oa,  Una  of  Athens,  i,  418. 

B-fe'tri-a,  city  of  Ebbaea,  mipporta  the  loniana  in 
their  revolt  against  the  Persians,  U.  30 ;  it  is  de- 
stroyed by  the  Persians,  38. 

Brgt'nns,  Corinthian,  supplies  Aratus  with  the 
meana  of  seising  the  citadel  of  Corinth,  Ut  368. 

E-sar-had'don  ascends  the  throne  of  Assy  ria,  i.  880 ; 
he  takea  Babylon  and  the  country  of  Israel,  ibid. ; 
he  carries  away  Manasseh,  king  of  Judah,  ibid. ; 
Ms  death,  987. 

Es-Ctt-la'piHia,  Inventor  of  medicine,  i.  391 ;  his 
knowledge  occasions  his  being  ranked  in  the 
number  of  the  gods.  ibid. 

Ea'dras  obtaina  permission  of  Artazerxes  Longi- 
nanna  to  return  to  Jerusalem,  ii.  106 ;  he  dis- 
poses the  Holy  Scriptures  into  their  proper  order, 
110. 

Es'ther  causes  the  fatal  edict  of  Ahasaerus  against 
the  Jews  to  be  revoked,  I.  375,  ii.  15. 

B*io1i-a.    Boe^Etolia. 

E>to'll-ans.    Bee  ifitolians. 

E-vag'o-ras,  kingof  Saiamin,  ii.  291 ;  brief  history 
of  that  prince,  ibid.  Ace. ;  his  war  with  Artax- 
erxes  Mnemon,  992.  &c. ;  bis  death,  456 ;  cha- 
racter and  eulogy  of  Bvagoras,  894. 

B-v  ig'o-ras,  son  of  Nicodes,  is  deprived  of  the 
throne  of  Balamin  by  Protagoras,  liL.  15 :  he  de- 
mands in  vain  to  be  reinstated,  17 ;  tn^cal  end 
ofthat  prince,  ibid. 

E-val'cus,  general  of  the  Lacedemonian  cavaliy, 
to  killed  ia  a  batUe  by  Pyrrhus,  lii.  343. 

B-van'der  of  Crete,  general  of  tb(«  auxiliaries  to 
Perseus,  to  sent  by  that  prince  to^assassinate  Eo- 
menes,  iv.  151 ;  he  prevents  Perseus  from  im- 
proving the  advantage  he  had  gained  over  the 
Homans.  101 ;  attachment  of  Evander  to  Per- 
aeua,  184 ;  that  prince  causes  him  to  i>e  killed, 
]85< 

Ea-bos'a,  isle  of  Greece,  i.  409 ;  subjected  by  the 
Athenians,  4S8 ;  the  Lacedemonians  seize  it,  ii. 
S17 ;  Antiochus  takes  tliat  island,  iv.  57 ;  it  .la 
aoon  after  taken  from  hlra  by  the  consul  AciUus, 
•0. 
I  Btt'eht-das,  of  Platme,  undertakes  to  bring  the 
sacred  fire  fiom  Delphos,  and  dies  at  his  return, 
11.78. 

Eu'clid  of  Me^ra,  founder  of  the  Megarean  sect ; 
his  ardour  to  bear  Socrates,  ii.  308. 

Btt'cli-das,  Lacedcbmonian.  His  bt  other  Cleomenes 
king  of  Bparta  i^iitkes  him  reign  with  him,  iii. 
385 ;  be  is  routed  at  the  battle  ol'  Belasia,  where 
ne  commanded  part^of  the  army,  395. 

Eu-dam'i  das,  Lacediemonian,  commands  in  the 
wai  against  Olynthus,  ii.  434. 

B'vUme-roMacb,  kin|  of  Babylon,  i.  891. 

Eu-Iie'us,  eunuch ;  bad  education  thathe  gives  Pto- 
lemy Philbmeter,  whose  governor  he  was,  iv. 
135. 

Btt'rae-nea,  general  in  Alexander's  army ;  provla- 
eec  tbit  ftU  to  him  after  that  prince's  death.  Ui. 
in9;  hie  inhni)«e  with  BttiAnK, «96:  h^  i«6ito 
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to  I  erdiccas,  who  puts  him  into  poMossiop  of 
Cappadocia,  841 :  victory  of  Eumenes  over  Ke- 
optolemua,  and  tnen  over  Craterus  and  Neoptt>> 
lemus  together,  843 ;  he  kiUs  the  latter  with  hia 
own  hand  in  a  battle,  ibid. ;  he  to  defeated  by 
Antlgonus,  and  retires  into  the  castle  of  Nora, 
where  he  to  besieged,  840:  battles  between  £u 
meaes  and  Antlgonus,  860,  903, 903, 965 ;  he  la 


betrayed  by  hto  troops,  90S :  delivered  up  to  Aa- 
tigoouB,  ibid. ;  and  put  to  death,  iUd ;  hia  eulo- 
gv,ibid. 

Eu  roe-nes  I.  nephew  of  Phileterea,  luceeeds  li'a 
uncle  in  the  kingdom  of  Pergamua,  iii.  340 ;  ha 
gains  a  great  victory  over  Antiochus  Boter,  wlio 
came  to  possess  himself  of  hto  dominiona,  tbid. ; 
he  attacks  Antiochus  Hlerax,  who  was  engaged 
in  a  war  against  his  torother,  301 ;  he  abacdoDa 
himself  to  ezcessee,  which  occasion  hto  deatii, 
ibid. 

Ett'me-nea  n.  succeeds  hto  father  Attalua  fas  Um 
kii|gdom  of  Pergamua,  iv.  97 ;  he  refuses  the  al- 
liance of  Antiocbua,  47 ;  he  to  besieged  in  his  ca- 
{>ttal  by  Seleucus,  64 ;  the  Romana  deliver  him, 
bid. ;  dtopute  between  Eumenes  uad  the  Elio- 
dlaos  concerning  the  Greek  cities  of  Asia,  73, 
&c. ;  he  offers  a  considerable  sum  to  the  Achae* 
ans,  and  with  what  view,  89. 90 ;  war  of  Eume- 
nes with  Pnislas,  99 ;  and  Pharaaces,  108 ;  he 
sends  deputies  to  Rome  to  comidain  of  Philip, 
103 ;  he  goes  to  Rome  hinoself  to  inform  the  Ro- 
mans of  the  secret  intrigues  of  Perseus,  150 ;  Per 
seus  endeavours  to  ridhimself  of  Eupienes,  first 
bv  assassination,  151 ;  and  then  by  poison,  ibid. ; 
Eumenes  gives  ear  to  the  propoeato  of  Perseua, 
174 ;  he  to  suspected  by  the  Romans,  and  cannot 
obtain  permission  to  enter  Rome,  Iv.  908 ;  the 
senate  send  commissioners  to  Inqube  into  htoc(m« 
duct,  ibid. ;  death  of  Eumenes,  909 ;  hto  praiae, 
903 ;  famous  library  founded  by  him  at  Perga 
mus,  ibid. 

Eu-mol'pl-dc,  priests  of  Ceres,  successors  <^  Ea- 
moIpuB,  who  first  exercised  that  <^ce,  L  34,  U. 
990. 

Ett'no-mus,  king  of  Sparta,  to  killed  In  a  popular 
commotion,  I.  89.  « 

Eu'nuclis.  The  use  of  them  introduced  by  Cynia 
In  the  East,  i.  346 ;  credit  and  power  which  they 
acquired  with  their  princes,  iii.  90. 

Eu'pha-es,  kingof  Messenia,  is  attacked  by  the  La- 
cedemonians, 1.  83 ;  he  to  wounded  in  battle 
near  Itbonia,  84 ;  adjudgea  the  prize  of  valour  to 
Aristomenet-,  85 ;  he  dies  of  his  wotmds,  ibid 

Eu'po-lis,  comic  poet,  |.  70. 

Eu-n^ro-cbus.  chief  magistrate  of  the  Magaetea, 
influences  them  against  the  Romans,  Iv.  51. 

Eu-rip'i-das,  heads  a  detachment  of  the  Eteaoa  to 
ravage  the  territory  of  Sicyon,  liL  416;  be  faUa 
into  the  bands  of  Philip.  Ibid. 

Eu-rip'i-des,  tragic  poet,  L  04 ;  character  of  that 
poet,  66,. &c. 

Eu-rip-to-de'mus  takes  anon  him  the  defence  of 
the  generals  condemned  by  the  Atheniana  after 
the  banle  of  Arginuae,  ii.  939. 

Eu-ry'a-lus,  an  eminence  near  ^raense  leading  to 
Epipole,  ii.  191. 

Eu-ry-bi'a-des,  Lacediemonian,  appointed  general- 
issimo of  the  Greeks  In  preference  to  Tbemisto- 
cles,  ii.  59 ;  the  latter  determines  to  fight  in  the 
straits  of  Saiamin,  68 ;  tbe  LaCedaanonians  de 
cr«*e  him  the  prize  of  valour,  70. 

Eu-rydl-ce,  wife  of  Aroyntas,  king  of  Macedonia, 

Erevaito  upon  Iphicrates,  by  her  entreaties,  to  re* 
istate  her  children  upon  the  throne  of  their  flt> 
ther,iii  30. 
Eu-ryd'i'ce,  wife  of  Aridspus .  Olymi^aaeaxises  her 

to  be  put  to  death,  iii.  357. 
Eu-iyd'i-ce,  Athenian,  wife  of  OpheHaa,  ill.  975 ;  •& 
ter  her  husband's  death,  ab«  maiika  Oametrhii^ 
9f¥k 
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E«i-ryd'i-ce,  widow  of  Ptolemy -Boter,  marries  ber 
daughter  Ptolemaida,  to  Demetrius,  iii.  305. 

Ett-rym'e-don,  a  general  of  the  Atlienians,  is  eon- 
demned  to  pay  a  heavy  fine,  ii.  180 ;  he  goes  Into 
SicUy  to  the  aid  of  Nicias,  190 ;  he  is  killed  in 
a  battle,  305. 

Ea-rys'the-nes,  king  of  Sparta,  1.81. 

Eu-iys'the-us,  king  of  MyceniB,  fkmoiui  fb#  the 
twelve  labours  which  he  made  Hercules  under^ 
take,  i-  412. 

Eu-ryt'i-on,  or  Eurypon,  Idng  of  Sparta,  renounees 
some  part  of  the  ahsolate  power  of  the  king,  in 
favour  of  the  people,  i.  82. 

Eu-tliyc'ra-tes,  chief  magistrate  of  Olyntbus,  puts 
that  city  into  Philip's  hands,  iii.  40. 

Eu-ihyd'e-mus,  appointed  by  the  Athenians  tocom- 
mand  jointly  with  Nicios,  forces  that  general 
to  engage  in  a  8eafigh^  wherein  he  to  d^eated, 
it.30i 

Eu-thyd'e-mus,  kins  of  Bactria,  makes  an  honour- 
able p«>Ace  with  Antiochus,  who  intended  to  de- 
throne him,  iii.  453. 

Ex-emp'tion,  or  immunities,  granted  by  the  Athe- 
nians to  those  who  had  rendered  their  country 
great  services,  iii.  28. 

Ex-enVtes,  of  Agrigentum,  victor  in  tiie  Olympic 
games,  enters  that  city  in  triumph,  ii.  369. 

Exiles,  name  given  to  the  citizens  expelled  bv  Na- 
bis  from  Sparta,  iii.  450 ;  supported  by  the  Ache- 
aas,  they  commit  great  cruelties  at  Sparta,  iv. 
81 ;  they  accuse  the  Achseans  at  Rome,  92 ;  con- 
•equence  of  ttiat  accusation,  104. 

F  A 

Pa'bi-us  (Maximni  Quintus)  is  appointed  dictator, 
i.  819 ;  his  slow  conduct  in  respect  to  Hannibal, 
Ibid.,  *:c. ;  the  people  give  Minucius,  general  of 
the  horse^  equal  power  with  him,  231 ;  Fabiiis 
extricates  him  out  of  a  danger,  in  which  liis  ill- 
conduct  had  engaged  him.  ibid. 

Fa'bi-us  (UaximusO  son  or  Faulus  iEmilius,  dis- 
tinj^ishes  himself  m  the  war  against  Per8eas,iv. 
179, 180. 

Fa'blcs.  Authors  to  whom  the  invention  of  tfiem 
is  ascribed,  1. 451 ;  use  of  fables  in  reapect  to  the 
education  of  children,  ibid. 

Fa-bric'i-us  is  deputed  by  the  Romans  to  Pyrrbus, 
iii.  332 ;  he  commands  in  the  war  against  that 
prince,  335. 

Faith :  it  is  the  surest  bulwark  of  a  state,  ii.  171 ; 
and  a  quantity  essential  to  a  prince,  226 ;  breach 
of  faith  often  one  of  the  principal  causes  of  the 
ruin  of  empires,  i.  405,  Bcc, 

Fa'mtne  in  Egypt  in  the  time  of  Tra>n,  i.  126. 

Fan'ni-us,  (C.)  Roman  ofiicer,  dtotinguishes  him- 
self at  the  battle  of  Carthage,  i.  258. 

Fer'mi-ers,  or  farmers  of  taxes,  people  little  sensi- 
ble to  merit ;  their  want  of  humanity,  iv.  361. 

Fes'tt-vab)  celebrated  at  Athens,  i.  30,  Bto. ;  and  at 
Laced«eronn,  421. 

Fim'bri-a,  commander  of  the  Romans  in  Asia,  de- 
feats the  troops  of  Mithridates,  iv.  351 ;  he  kills 
Flaccus,  seizes  that  consul's  army,  and  marches 
against  Mithridates,  352 ;  <m  being  abandoned  by 
his  troops,  he  kills  himself  in  despair,  353. 

Flac'cus,  (Ii.  Valerius,)  is  elected  consul,  and 
marches  against  Mithridates,  iv.  350 ;  be  <8  killed 
by  Fimbria,  353. 

Fla-min'i-nua  (Quintius :)  h^  to  elected  consul,  and 
marches  against  Philip,  king  of  Macedonia,  iv. 
19;  hcgains  a  first  advantage  over  that  prince, 
21 ;  dinerent  expeditions  of  Flamininus  in  Pho- 
cis,  21,  22 ;  he  to  continued  in  the  command  as 
proconsul}  25 ;  he  has  an  interview  with  Philip, 
25 ;  he  gams  a  great  victory  over  that  prince  near 
Scotusa  and  Cynocephale,  30 ;  and  concludes  a 

geace  with  him,3};  honour  and  applause  which 
e  receives  la  the  bthmlaD  gunes,  34 ;  be  makw « 
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war  against  Nabto,  40 ;  bosieges  liim  in  Sparta, 

43;  and  grants  him  peace,  43;  he  tiluuphs  at 

Romej  45. 
Pla-mln'1-us,  <0.)  consul,  mnitbes  against  Hannl^ 

baLt.  217  r  he  todefeated  and  kUied  near  the  lake 

of  Thrasymenus,  318. 
Flat'te-ry.    Causes  of  the  proiwiirfty  of  iffincea  to 

be  seduced  by  flattery,  i.  303 
For>ti-fi-ca'tions.  of  the  ancients,  k  385. 
Four  hundrei*  men  invested  with  all  authority  dl 

Athens,  ana  abuse  it  tyrannically,  ii.  316 ;  theii 

power  to  annuUed,  318. 
Fd-ar'i-us,  one  of  the  lieutenairts  of  Lucullus,  ia 

defeated  by  Mithridates,  iv.  37B. 
Friend'ship,  fundamental  law  of  it,  Ii.  874. 
Fttl'vi-a,  Antony's  wife,  venractive  at  Rome  fix 

her  husband's  interest,  iv.  307. 
Fu'ne-rals.    Funeral  ceremonies  in  Egypt,  L  118; 

at  Athens,  ii.  148. 

G  A 

Ga-btn'1-ufl,  Pompey's  lieutenant,  salvia  part  of 
Syria,  iv.  377 ;  he  commands  there  as  proconsu^ 
3o6 ;  upon  the  earnest  desire  of  Pompey,  he  re- 
cstahlishes  Ptolemy  Auletes  upon  the  tlurone  oi 
Egypt,  388. 

GadVtes,  prince  of  Assyria,  submits  to  Cyrus,  i. 
323. 

Ga'la,  Massinissa's  fkther,  joins  the  Carthaghnlaoi 
against  tlie  Rmnans,  i.  345. 

Ga-la'tia,  or  Gallo-Grecia,  a  pravinee  of  Asia  Mi« 
nor  inhabited  by  the  Gauto^after  their  irruptioa 
into  Greece,  iii.  334. 

GaTba,  fine  saying  of  that  emperor^  ill.  348. 

Gal'ley.    See  Ship. 

Games,  part  of  the  religion  of  the  anelents,  i.  43 ;  so- 
lemn games  of  Greece :  the  Olympic,  the  Pythian, 
the  Nemoean,  the  Isthmian,  44 ;  rewards  grantei 
to  the  victors  in  those  games,  ibid.  55 ;  ladies  ad- 
mitted to  dispute  the  prize  in  the  Oljrmpie  gamesi . 
11.  288. 

Gan-y-me'de  Ptolemy's  eunuch,  supi^ants  Achil- 
las, and  becomes  prime  minister  of  £g>'pt  in  hi% 
Elace,  iv.  392 ;  hto  stratagems  against  Cesar  dur* 
ig  his  war  in  Egypt,  ibid.  ft.c. 

Ga'os,  admiral  to  Artaxerxes,  revolts  against  thai 
prince,  and  on  what  occasion,  ii.  306. 

Gar'dens;  hanging  gardens  of  Babylon,  i.  277. 

Gau-ga-me'la,  or  Camers  House,  a  place  famous 
for  Alexander's  second  victoiy  over  Darius,  Ii.  31 
iii.  135. 139. 

Gauto ;  tliey  dispute  the  passage^of  the  Alps  wilfe 
Hannibal,  i.  211,  &c. ;  irruptl<Hi  of  the  Gauto  intu 
Greece,  iii.  323 ;  their  attempt  against  the  tern 
pie  of  Delphos,  iUd. 

Ga'za,  in  Palestine,  besieged  imd  taken  by  Alexau 
der,  iii.  127 ;  destruction  of  Gaza  by  Alezandei 
Jannftus,  iv  273. 

Ge-la'nor,  king  of  Argoe,  l.^4]3. 

Ge'lB,  city  of  Sicily,!.  181. 

Gel'li-as,  citizen  of  Agrigentum.  hto  noble  uee  of 
riches,  ii.  369. 

Gelon  possesses  himself  of  supreme  authority  al 
Syracuse,  ii.  131 ;  reasons  that  prevent  him  from 
udins  the  Greeks  when  attackfMl  by  Xerxes,  57  j 
he  defeats  Ham  Dear,  general  of  theCarthaginiaoSi 
i.  170 ;  the  Syracusans  proclaim  him  king,  i.  171, 
ii.  133 ;  his  wise  conduct  during  hto  reign,  ibid., 
&c. ;  hto  death,  ii.  134 ;  respect  which  the  Syra- 
cusans reudned  for  hto  memory,  ii.  134,  419. 

Cle'lon,  son  of  Hiero,  espouses  the  par^  of  the 
Carthaginians  against  the  Romans,  iv.319;  tm 
dies  soon  aft^r,  ibid. 

Ge'ni-us ;  height  to  which  the  ancients  carried  ge- 
nius, iv.  329. 

6en'ti-u8,  klngof  niyria,  becomessuspectedbytlM 
Romans,  iv.  153 ;  he  makes  an  alliance  with 
P€fW8s,m;  taedecluea  tgidn*  tfaeJtooi<-' 
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mmm  sand  Um  pnHor  AnkliM  afaiMl  him,  IMd. ; 
UcnQuf  li  obUgrd  lo  throw  hlonelf  at  hto  fatt, 
aiid  ttn|iloff«  htoaMicy,  IMd. ;  AoMas  Mndahtai 
to  Rome,  wtth  all  hla  temUy,  177. 

Ge-oin'e-tiy ;  peopla  la  wbooilha  lBV«BlkNi  of  that 
■ctoDM  la  Mtribatad,  1. 181. 

Ger'fia,  aoa  of  ArUunia.  ona  of  Cha  alzfnonla  of 
the  anoy  of  Xarxaa,  U.  M. 

Gb'ci^  aon  of  UaBllcar,  la  punlahad  Ibchia  fhthai'a 
m  aucccaa,  and  >a  honUhwi,  L  171. 

Gu'eo,  endaaroura  to  auppnaa  the  rarolt  of  ttw 
Bafeanarica,  i  196;  Bpabdlua  their geBaralputa 
bun  to  death,  199. 

Gk'co  endeavoura  to  prevent  the  Oarthaclntana 
from  acceinlag  the  coiiditlooa  of  peace  propoaad 
byScipk>.i7m 

Cu'bffHH  (Man.  AcUIiHi)  obtaioa  BItbynia  and 
Pontua  for  bia  province,  where  Lueullua  com- 
niaiMled  beforoi  iv.  370 ;  bia  diacoiuae  on  hla  ar- 
rive aimenta  the  Uoenaa  of  the  troopa  of  Lit- 
cuUus,  971. 

Olau'ci-aa,  klo|  of  Olyria,  takea  Pvrrhui  onder  bia 
protection,  and  re-eatabliahea  hun  in  lila  domin- 
iona,  ill.  309. 

Glau'co,  a  young  Athenian,  deairooa  of  having  a 
ahare  in  the  anminlatration  of  the  public  afTaira, 
ik  aoe,  Bocratea,  in  a  convenaiion.  obligea  blw 
to  own  hifl  incapacity  for  them,  ibia^  ice. 

Go'bry'aa,  Aaayrian  lord,  nita  bunaelrand  Amlly 
uiidvr  the  protection  or  Cyrua,  i.  393;  he  puts 
biniNelf  at  the  head  of  a  body  of  troojia  at  the 
aiege  of  Babylon,  341 ;  Gobryaa  entera  into  tbe 
connpiracy  againat  Bmerdta  tlie  Magian,  368 ;  his 
aeiue  of  the  preaant  given  Dariua  try  the  Bcythi- 
ana.  ii.  24. 

Go'bry-aa,  Peraian  lord,  commands  in  the  army  of 
Artoxerxes  at  tbe  battle  of  Cunaxa,  ii.  3.50. 

God  ;  answer  of  Simonidea  to  a  prince  who  asked 
liim  what  God  was,  ii.  135:  cne  supreme  God 
acknowledged  by  BoHcratcs,  ii.  311. 

Gor'di-on,  capital  city  of  Phrygia,  famous  for  the 
chariot  to  which  tbe  Gordian  knot  was  tied, 

.  which  Alexander  cut,  iii.  94. 

Gor'gi-asi,  officer  to  Autiocbus  Eplphanes,  marches 
wiLh  Nicanor  againvt  Judas  Muccabeus,  iv.  137 ; 
bis  troo{iB  are  put  to  flight,  138. 

Gor'girdas,  Athenian,  joijis  Feiopldas  to  expel  the 
tyrants  of  Thebes,  ii.  480. 

Gor'gis,  sophist,  is  sent  deputy  from  the  Leontines 
to  Atnena,  to  demand  aid  against  tbe  Syracusaius, 
ii.  180. 

Gor'go,  daughter  q€  Cleomenea ,  smart  saying  of 
that  child,  ii.  30. 

GoVem-ment ;  different  kinds  of  government,  ii. 
331 ;  which  would  be  tlie  most  perfect,  333 ;  es- 
sential point  in  governing,  412 ;  view  and  end 
of  all  government,  331. 

Grac'chus.  (Tiberius)  distinguishes  himself  at  the 
siege  of  Carthage,  L  358 ;  being  tribune  of  the 
people,  he  proposes  a  law  concerning  the  wUl  of 
Attahis,  and  is  killed  soon  after,  iv.  345. 

Gran-dces' ;  example  how  little  tlieir  friendship  is 
to  be  mlied  on,  U.  53 ;  blindness  too  common  to 
the  great,  95;  mistaken  ambition  sufficiently 
conmion  to  the  great,  iii.  361. 

Gra-ni'ciis,  river  of  Phryria,  famous  for  the  vlcto- 
■  ry  of  Alexander  over  the  Persians,  iii.  89. 

Grat'i-tude ;  tbe  principal  virtue  of  tlie  Egyptians, 
i.  113. 

Greece,  Greeks ;  geographical  description  «of  an- 
cient Greece,  i.  407,  &c. ;  history  of  Greece  di- 
vided Into  four  ages,  400,  iv.  317 ;  primitive  ori- 
gin of  the  Greeks,  i.  410;  different  states  of  which 
Greece  was  composed,  411 ;  colonies  of  the  Greeks 
in  Asia  Minor,  414,  &:c. ;  settlement  of  the  Greeks 
in  Sicily,  ii.  181 ;  manners  and  customs  of  tbe 
Greeks,  ii.  331,  ice. ;  republican  government  in- 
-^'*-«'id  abnoaiiudvenaUy  m  Greecoi  i.  416 ;  love  1, 


of  liharty  the  pacnliar  chaiaeter  of  the  Greekn, 
Iv.  S19 ;  dtlferent  Unda  of  troopa  that  couip(»<c-d 
tlie  armiet  of  the  Greeka,  It  357 ;  abips  and  t^a- 
val  forcea,  350:  peo[rfe  of  Greece  very  watlike 
In  all  timaa,  355 ;  origin  and  cause  of  coura«;.e  and 
military  virtue  among  tbe  Greeks,  ibid. ;  reii«:iuD 
of  the  Graeka,  L  30;  of  the  aogurs,  3C ;  ot  ibe 
oraelea|37 ;  faaioua  games  and  combats  of  G  recce, 
43 ;  dlnrenco  of  taste  of  tbe  Greeks  and  Ko- 
mana  In  respect  to  poblic  shows,  57 ;  dispute  e  for 
the  priae  or  wit,  ahowa,  and  repreaentations  of 
the  uieatre,  58,  Ice. ;  Uluatriona  men  who  distin- 
gnlahed  themaelvea  moat  by  the  ana  and  sciences 
among  tbe  Greeka,  i.  44S ;  dialects  of  the  G  reeks, 
415;  reflections  upon  the  causes  of  the  grandeur, 
decUne,  and  ruin  of  Gree<2^,  iv.  217. 

Gry'pua.    See  Antiochns  Giypaa. 

Gu-lua'aa,  aon  of  Msssinlssa,  dividea  tbe  kingdom 
with  hla  two  brotbexa  after  hla  father'a  death,  i. 
964. 

G/gcs  kifla  Candanlna  king  of  Lydia,  wboae  priiK 
cipal  officer  he  was,  and  luKenda  the  throne  in 
hla  atead,  L  909,  300;  what  Plato  saya  of  tail 
ring,  ibid. 

Gy'gia,  a  female  attendant  ot  FaryaatiB,  confcaaea 
tbe  poiaoning  of  Statira,  and  ia  put  to  death,  U. 


Gy-Iip'pus,  Lacedemonian,  goes  to  tbe  aid  of  Bf- 
recuse  besieged  by  the  Atnenlana,  iL  196 ;  hla  ar> 
rival  in  Bkily  cbangea  the  fkce  of  tblr^^  ibid. 
4tc. ;  he  obliges  the  Athenians  to  aurrender  at 
discretion,  Sw ;  bis  sordid  avarice  anllieathe  glo 
ry  of  his  peat  actions,  234. 

Gym-naa'tic,  art  of  forming  the  athlets,  L  47. 

Gy-n«'ce-a,  or  apartmenta  of  tbe  ladiea  amoog  tfaa 
Greeks,  L  45. 

HA 

He'mus,  mountain  between  Thraca  and  Tliemahr, 
iv.  116. 

flair  of  Berenice,  iii.  358. 

lla-li-ar'tus,  city  of  BoBotia,  sides  with  Feraeus,fT. 
155 ;  the  prctor  Lucretius  takea  and  entirely  de- 
molishes it,  164. 

Hal-li-car-nas'sus,  city  of  Donia,!  409;  bealeged 
and  uken  by  Alexander,  iU.  92. 

Ha-ly-at'tcs,  kuig  of  Lydia,  i.  300 ;  war  of  that 
prfjice  with  Cyaxares.  ibid. ;  continues  the  aiega 
of  Miletus  begun  by  bia  father,  ibid. ;  he  raiaea 
the  ncge  of  that  city,  and  wherefore,  301. 

Hani,  son  of  Noab,  worshipped  in  Africa,  imder 
the  name  of  Jupiter  Ammon,  iii.  129. 

Ha-mes'tris,  wife  of  Teriteuchmes,  ii.  338. 

Ha-mil'car  cwmiands  the  army  sent  by  the  Gar- 
tliaginians  into  BidJy  at  the  request  of  Xerxes,  L 
170 ;  ii.  50, 131 ;  lie  is  defeated  hy  Gelon,  tyrant 
of  Syracuse,  i.  170 ;  U.  131 ;  his  death,  i.  170. 

Ha-mil'car,  son  of  Gisco,  commands  tbe  Cartha 
ginlan  army  against  Agathocles,  and  gains  a  great 
victory  over  him,  i.  179 ;  be  falls  into  tbe  hands 
of  tbe  Syracusaits  while  besieging  their  city,  and 
is  put  to  death,  183. 

Ha-mil'car,  sumamed  Barea,  general  of  the  Car 
thaginians.  L  197 ;  boldness  and  ability  of  that 
genera],  ibid. ;  be  commands  the  army  againat 
the  mercenaries,  201 ;  and  defeats  them  entire- 
ly, yOS ;  he  goes  to  Spain,  which  he  conquun  in 
a  short  time,  304 ;  he  is  killed  in  a  battle,  ibid. 

Ha-mil'car,  sumamed  Rhodanus,  a  Carthaginian, 
goes  into  the  camp  of  Alexander  by  order  of  Car* 
tbage,  i.  184 ;  at  his  return  he  is  put  to  death,  ibid. 

Hau'ni-bal,  son  of  Gisco,  is  placed  at  tbe  bead  of 
the  troops  sent  by  tbe  Carthaginians  into  Sicily 
to  the  aid  of  the  people  of  Eeeata,  1. 171 ;  actions 
of  that  general  in  Sicily,  ibid.,  Ate. ;  he  diea  there 
ofthe  plague,  173. 

Han'ni-bal  commanda  the  Carthaginian  fleet,  and 
la  defeated  by  the  00QiuiDiattafl|l.  187, 186;  ha 
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bsdieges  ihe  tnercetiaries  in  Tunis,  901 ;  he  falls 
iiuo  trieir  baada,  and  iis  crucitied,  ibid. 

Uaa'ni-bal,  surnauied  the  Great,  at  nine  years  old 
goes  with  his  fathcMent  to  coxumaiift  in  Spain, 
r  it04 ;  he  is  appointed  to  command  there  after 
Asdrubal's  deaths  SOS;  after  several  conquesui 
he  besieges  Saguntum,  ibid. ;  and  takes  It,  907 ; 
he  prepares  for  his  march  into  Italy,  908 ;  he  goes 
to  Cadiz,  and  with  what  view,  ibid.  ;  he  begins 
his  march,  ibid. ;  his  expeditions  as  far  as  the 
Rhone,  909;  he  passes  that  river, .  ibid. ;  his 
march  afterwards,  ibid. ;  he  passes  the  Alps, 
911 ;  be  enters  Ital/,  213;  he  defeats  the  Romans 
Bear  the  river  Ticffiiis,  314 ;  then  at  Trebla,  915 ; 
he  marches  to  Tuscany,  217 ;  he  loses  an  eye  in 
passing  the  Apeeninefl,  ibid. ;  he  gains  a  battle 
near  the  lake  of  Thrasymenus,  218 ;  he  concludes 
a  treaty  with  Philip,  and  sends  ambassadors  to 
him,  iii.  499 ;  his  conduct  in  regard  to  Fabius,  i. 
219 ;  his  manner  of  extricatiruf  himself  from  the 
wrong  step  he  had  taken  at  Cusilinunv,  290 ;  he 
gains  a  famous  victory  near  Canne,  %21,  &c. ; 
ae  sends  deputies  to  Carthage  with  the  news  of 
his  victory,  and  to  demand  reinforcements,  394 ; 
he  makes  a  treaty  with  Hieronymus,  iv.  330; 
fee  winters  at  Capua,  i.  S95;  and  suffers  the 
courage  of  his  troops  to  be  enervated  by  the 
luxury  of  that  placA,  ibid.  His  bad  success,  i. 
5B7 ;  be  flies  to  the  aid  of  Capua  besieged  by  Uie 
Romans,  ibid. ;  to  make  a  diversion,  he  marches 
anddenly  back  against  Rome,  ibid. ;  after  various 
attempts,  he  abandons  that  enterprise,  ibii. ;  he 
is  recalled  into  Africa,  231 ;  he  has  an  interview 
there  with  Scipio,  233 ;  followed  by  a  battle,  in 
which  he  is  defeated,  233 ;  he  escapes  to  Car- 
thage, ibid. ;  he  causes  a  peace  to  be  concluded 
with  the  Romans,  334 ;  he  undertakes  and  ef- 
fects the  reformation  o(  the  courts  of  Justice  and 
finances  at  Carthage,  337,  238;  pursued  by  the 
Romans,  he  retireti  to  Antiochus,  238,  iv.  39; 
his  discourse  to  ttiat  prince,  and  the  counsels  he 
ffiv.es  him,  i.  340,  iv.  46,  57  -,  he  goes  to  Syria  and 
Phcenicia  to  bring  ships  from  thence,  63-,  and  ii> 
defeated  at  sea  by  the  Rhodians,  64 ;  he  retires 
first  to  the  island  of  Crete,  i.  941 ;  th^n  to  Prusias, 
bid. ;  he  does  that  prince  great  services,  L  341, 
iv.  99 ;  betrayed  by  Prusias,  he  poisons  himself, 
i.  242,  iv.  99 ;  Hannibal's  character  and  praise, 
243,  ice. 

Han'ni-bal,  young  Carthaginian,  seat  to  Hierony- 
mus by  Hannibal,  iv.  320, 

Han'no^  citizen  of  Carthage,  forming  the  design  of 
making  himself  master  of  the  eommonwealth, 
is  discovered  and  punished,  i.  178. 

Han'no,  Carthaginian,  U  placed  at  the  head  of  the 
troops  against  As&thocles,  i.  181 ;  he  is  killed  in 
a  battle,  ibid. 

Han'uo,  general  of  tlie  Carthaginians,  is  defeated 
by  the  Roniaus  near  the  islands  iEgates,  i.  196 ; 
the  Carthaginians  give  himtheconimtuid  of  their 
troops  against  the  mereeriaries,  199;  the  com- 
mand is  taken  from  him,  200;  the  CartlM^nians 
Slace  him  again  at  the  head  of  their  troops,  303 ; 
[anno  opposes  in  vain  the  undertaking  of  the 
second  Funic  war,  90S;  Hanno*s  jeatousy  of 
Hannibal,  ibid.  T 

fiar-mo'di-us  conspires  against  the  tyrants  of 
Athens,  i.  489 ;  his  death,  ibid. ;  statues  erected 
in  honour  of  him,  ibid. 

Har-mo'ni-a,  wife  of  Themitaus,  hi  put  to  death  by 
orderof  the  people  of  Syracuse,  iv.  323. 

*f  ar'pa-gus,  omcer  of  Astyages,  is  ordered  by  that 
prince  to  make  away  with  Cyrus,  i.  .159 ;  rage  of 
Astyages  upon  discovering  that  Harpagns  had 
disobeyed  his  orders,  and  the  revenge  he  takes 
of  him,  ibid. 

flar'{>a-lu8,  governor  of  Babylon  for  Alexander, 

•  quits  the  ssrvipe  of  that  prince  and  retires  to 
Atheu9,  ill.  90i ;  he  corrupts  Demosthenes,  with 
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his  presents,  303;  the  AtheBiana  drtre  Uarpalua 
out  of  their  city,  ibid. 

Har'pa-tes,soii  of  TiribanUf  ■wMrinafwi  Axtamea 
by  order  of  Ochus.  ii.  402. 

Hec-a-tc'us,  one  of  Alexander*!  officers,  eansea 
Attains  to  be  assassinated  1^  that  prince's  order, 
iii.  «3. 

He-gelVchus,  Pbyecon*s  general,  defeat!  the  Alex- 
andrians, and  takes  thdr  geneiti  Manqraa  priso- 
ner, iv.  350. 

H<»-e-sip'y-hi,  wife  of  Miltiadee,  and  mother  of 
Clmon,  ii.  34. 

Heg-e-tor'ides,  a  Thasian,  enoses  bis  life  for  the 
safety  of  his  city  besieged  by  the  Athenians,  iL 
104. 

Hel'e-na,  daughter  of  Tyndarua,  and  wife  of  Me- 
nelauB,  earned  away  by  Paris,  son  <tf  Priam  Icinf 
of  Troy,  i.  4l3. 

Hel'e-nus,  son  of  Pyrrhua,  aecomMBiM  hSe  fatlrar 
to  the  siege  of  Argoa,  Ui.  344 ;  he  enters  the  city 
with  a  body  cf  troops,  which  occasions  a  con* 
fusion,  in  which  his  father  perishes,  344, 345. 

Ue-lepVliS)  machine  of  war  invented  by  Deme- 
trius, ilL  387.  / 

Hel'l-con  of  Cyzicum,  maUieniaticJan,  B.  399L 

He-li-o-do'rue,  prime  minister  of  Seleucns  Phalo^ 
pator,  goes  to  Jerusalem  to  talce  away  tlie  trea- 
sures of  the  temple,  iv.  119, 190 ;  lie  is  chastised  by 
God  on  that  account,  190 ;  he  poieona  Seleucui 
and  usurps  the  crown,  131;  he  la  expelled  bj 
Eumenes,  ifoid. 

He-li-op'o-lis,  city  of  the  lower  Egypt,  fiunoas  for 
its  tem[rie  dedicated  to- the  sun,  i.  108;  furious 
actions  of  Camityaes  tliere,  109. 

Hel-la-no-di'cae,  names  of  those  who  presided  in 
the  athletic  games  of  Greece,  i.  47. 

Hel'le-nuB,  son  of  Deucalion,  king  of  Thessaly,  front 
whom  the  Gredcs  derive  their  name  'i^timt,  I. 
414. 

Hel'Ies-pont,  etrait  between  Eurc^  and  Acta,  ii. . 
53. 

He'iots :  origin  and  cmidition  of  the  Helots,  i.  81; 
crueltiesof  the  Laceiientonians  in  respecttotliem, 
i.  439 ;  revolt  pf  tiie  helots  against  the  Lacede»- 
moniam,  ii.  114.' 

Hei-vi'di-tts  (PrisciuR)  character  of  that  Roman,  ii. 
252. 

He-me-TO-dro'miy  manera  or  eouriers  among  tba 
Greeks,  iv.  13. 

He-pbses'ti-on,  Alexander's  Avourite:  mistake  of 
the  captive  princesses  in  respect  to  iiim,  iii.  lOf; 
he  receives  a  wound  at  the  battle  of  Aibeto,  130; 
Alexander  makes  him  marry  Dariuf  youngest 
daughter,  300 ;  his  death,  204;  Alexander's  es- 
teem for  that  favourite,  106;  extraordinary  ho- 
nours which  that  prince  causes  to  be  paid  liim 
aft.er  his  death,  206,  ice 

flep-ta-no'mis,  or  Middle  Egypt,  deecriptioB  of  ft, 
i.98. 

Her-a-ehe'a,  city  of  Pontas;  tynntt  who  governed 
it,  i.  95 ;  destruction  of  that  city  by  Cotta,  iv.  363. 

Hei^a-cle'a,  in  .£tolia,  besieged  and  talcen  by  the 
consul  Acilius,  iv.  60. 

Her-a-elie'a,  wife  of  Zoippue,  of  the  fkmVj  of 
Hiero,  is  massacred  with  her  children  by  cider 
of  the  people  of  Syracuse,  iv.  323. 

Her-a-nlrdae,  or  descendants  from  Hercules ;  th^ 
succeed  the  Atyades  in  the  kingdom  of  Lydia,  L 
%9;  they  seize  Peloponnesus,  and  are  soon  after 
driven  out  of  it,  413 ;  they  re-enter  Peloponnesus, 
and  seize  Lacedddnon,  81, 413;  they  endeavour 
to  oppose  the  augmentation  of  the  Athenians, 
who  defeat  them  In  a  battle,  i.  415. 
Her-a-eli'des,  minister  of  Seutbes  king  of  Thrace, 

his  perfidy,  ii.  366. 
Her-acli'dee,  exile  of  Syracuse,  conies  to  the  aid 
of  his  country  against  Dionysius,  ii.  403;  the 
Syracusans  chuse  him  admiral,  ibid. ;  his  e- 
of  Dion,  404*  t>e  is  obliged  to  cail  in  Dion 
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9iA  cfB ftmmB,mii  and  lo  put  hlnwiilf  Jio  ttto 
l.anda,  406 ;  Pkm  raMora  lilm  the  eoamuuid  In 
<  Maf  ^  MS,  MB ;  IforaeUdM  renews  bif  IntrlgiMi 
aKaitiiM  Ihon,  kbkd. ;  Dion  to  oWlgea  lo  futftr  aim 
U»bekUlcd,40B. 

Bar-a-cli'des,  PMlip*a  mtototar,  bli  ebaractar,  U. 
18;  Philip  tacilflcatliiBi,  to  gala  UieaiTeetkNi  of 
tbftMaeadonianiilMd 

Ber>acli'(l«  of  Byaaatiani  to  infmtad  hgr  Anlio- 
cbus  to  Bcipio  AMcanuf.  Iv.  00, 67. 

Ber-a-cH'dM,  naaMiw  of  toa  promce  of  Babrkm, 
to  banbbcd  bf  Uematrtai  Boter,  W.  S31 ;  be  to 
appointed  bv  PtDieaBy,  Atlalu,  and  Ariaratbee, 
tu  prepare  Atoiaader  Bala  for  Demonatbit  ibe 
ron  of  Antlocbue  Ejhiphaoae,  to  order  to  bto 
ralgnini  tneitad  of  Demeirfaia,  SO;  he  carrtoe 
bun  to  KoBie.  wbare  be  eucceada  in  cauelng  bim 
to  be  acknowledced  king  of  B/ria,  ibid. 

Ber'ea'toe,  eon  of  Japlter  and  Aleneua,  r*blectad 
to  Euryetbenee  bv  the  fraud  of  Jnno,  1.  418. 

lier'ctt-toe,  eon  of  Atozander  and  Barrina,  iiL  988 ; 
to  put  to  deatfi  by  Polyepercboui  974. 

Ber-lp-pI'daa,  Spartan:  bia  too  rigid  exactneta 
obligeB  Bpitbrklates  to  abandon  the  party  of  the 
Lacedrmonlana,  IL  9B1. 

Ber-mi'aa,  Carian,  to  dectoved  prima  mintoter  o{ 
Antiocboa  tbe  great,  111.  400 ;  bta  character,  ibid. ; 
be  removea  Epoiaenea,  tlie  BMiat  able  of  Antio- 
cbua*a  generala,  408;  Antiocbua  eauaea  him  to 
be  aaaaaainated,  404. 

Ber-moc'ra-tea,  Syraeuaan,  encottragca  bto  cttfaeena 
to  defend  tbemaelvea  agatoat  tbe  Atheniansi  it 
193 ;  be  to  elected  general,  Ibid. 

Ber-mo-Ia'ua,  ofllcer  In  tb^  train  of  Alexander,  con- 
aplrce  atalnat  that  prince,  iii.  170;  be  to  diaeov- 
ered  and  punlebed,  iVid 

007*00,  Idumcan,  to  made  govemor  of  Galilee,  It. 
980 ;  be  eacapee  fioni  Jeruaalem,  to  avoid  falling 
into  the  hanoi  of  tbe  Partfalana,  ibid. ;  he  goea  to 
Some,  and  to  declared  king  of  Judea  1^  tbe  ae- 
nate,  tbid. ;  he  forma  tbe  aiege  of  JeruBalem,981 ; 
he  goea  to  Bamaria,  and  eapouaea  Mariamne, 
iUd. ;  be  makea  htanaelf  maater  of  Jeniaalem, 
and  aacenda  the  throne  of  Jwtoa,  Ibid. 

fle-rod'i-cua,  one  of  tbe  principal  peraona  of  Tbea- 
aaly ;  unhappy  fate  of  tbatprinee  and  bto  family, 
Iv.  105. 

Ha-rod'o-tna,  Greek  btotoriaa:  bia  birth,  il.  46; 
applauaea  which  he  received  at  the  Olympic 
garoea  on  reading  bto  hiatory  there,  i.  50. 

Ite-rod'lvtna,  friend  of  Demetriua  aon  of  Philip,  to 
aeized  on  that  prince*a  accooat,  Iv.  117 ;  he  to  put 
to  the  torture,  and  diea  on  tbe  rack,  ibid. 

He'roea:  timea  moat  flimoua  for  the  history  of  the 
heroca,  1.  59;  deacription  of  moat  of  the  beroea 
ao  much  bouated  of  in  hiatory,  S3 ;  qualitlea  that 
form  the  true  hero,  Iii.  310. 

TIe'ai-od,  Greek  poet,  i.  443. 

Bezre-kl'ab,  kicg  of  Judah,  to  cured  miriculonriy. 
i.  985;  be  ahowa  tbe  ambaaaadora  of  the  king  of 
Babyl<m  bto  rkhea  and  bia  palace,  ibid. ;  God 
menacea  him  by  bto  prmhet,  Ibid. ;  accompliab- 
ment  of  thoee  threata,  287. 

Bl'dar>nca,  Peraian  of  great  qnatt^,  Stathra*a  fa> 
ther,  ii.  HBd. 

Bi-emp'sal,  son  Of  Mielpaa.  ktaigof  Numidia,  i.  964 , 
Jugurtha  eauaea  hfan  to  be  murdered,  965. 

Hi'e-raz,  of  Antioch,  becomea  prime  miniater  to 
Phyacon,  iv.  9tt;  toat  prince  puta  him  to  death, 
943. 

Hi'e-ro  I.  brother  of  Gelon,  reigna  after  him  In  By- 
raeuae,  ii.  134 ;  bia  character,  ibid. ;  auepleione 
which  he  forma  against  his  brother,  135 ;  he  at- 
tracra  learned  men  about  him  Ibid.  (  hla  good- 
ness to  the  children  of  Anaxilaus,l37 ;  his  death, 
^bid. 

Hi'e-ro  IT.  his  Wrth,  iv.  309  •  he  is  chosen  captain- 
penera»  of  the  Pyrncu^rna,  ibid. ;  and  won  after 
•^u^ctcd  king,  3J0 ;  be  quits  'he  parts*  wf  tbo  Car- 


tbaginiam,  and  eqiouaea  that  of  tba  Romana, 
311;  be  aide  tbe  flrat  againat  tbe  merecnartea, 
319 ;  bto  pacUto  reign,  iUd. ;  be  ftvoura  agricul> 
tare  partfculariy,  ibid.,  du. ;  diatinguiehed  proofii 
which  begivea  of  bto  attachment  to  the  Romana 
In  tbe  aecond  Punic  war,  314, 319;  he  emnloya 
the  ability  of  AreUmedea,  who  makea  abundanca 
of  macbmea  of  war  for  mm  for  the  defence  of  a 

Kce,  316 ;  galley  which  Arcbimedea  Imilde  for 
I,  317 ;  he  dieaat  a  great  age,  much  lamented 
by  bto  people,  310. 
Ili-ef'<xiea,  father  of  Biero.  eaaaea  bto  aon  to  be 
axpoaad,  and  then  to  be  brought  back  to  bto 
booae.  where  ba  edncatea  bim  with  great  care, 

Ht-Chro-gtypb'iea :  rignlAcatlon  of  tbe  word,  I.  OB. 

Ul-e-roiry-mua,  Blero*a  grandaon,  reigna  af^er  bim 
at  Bvraeuae,  and  by  bto  vieea  eauaea  him  to  ba 
mucn  regretted,  iv.  319,  390 ;  be  makea  an  al- 
liance with  Hanalbal,  390;  be  to  UUed  In  a  can- 
apiracy.  391. 

Hl-e-ro-pnan'tea,  name  given  to  tba  peiaon  wbo 

Peeided  at  Ibe  ceremony  of 'the  feaat  of  Eleuaia, 
»4. 

Hl-mU'con,  Carthaginian  general,  oomea  to  BIcfly 
to  drive  the  Bomana  outof  tt,  iv.  399 ;  be  peiiaiieB 
there,  331. 

Hip'pa-cra,  ci^  of  Africa,  reAiaed  at  firac  to  Join 
the  mercenariea,  i.  199 ;  and  joina  them  aftcr- 
warda,  900. 

Uip^r-chua,  aon  of  Piatetratoa,  governs  at  Atfacaa 
after  bto  father'a  death,  i.  439 ;  hto  taste  for  lite* 
rature,  ibid. ;  he  to  killca  in  theeonapiracy  of  Bar- 
modiua  and  Ariatogitonjbid. 

HIp-parri'nua,  brother  of  Dionyaina,  drivca  CalHp- 
pua  out  of  Byraeuae,  and  reigna  there  two  jemxk, 
ii.  411. 

Hip'pi-aa.aon  of  Ptaiatratiia,  retalna  tbe  aoverelgnty 
after  tne  death  af  hto  father,  i.  430 ;  he  find* 
means  to  frustrate  theeonapiracy  formed  by  Bar- 
modiua  and  Ariatogiton,  ibid. ;  he  ia  compelled  to 
quit  Attica,  and  goea  to  aettle  in  Phrygia,  440 ;  be 
takea  refuge  fai  Aala  with  Artaphemea,  449 ;  iL 
30 ;  he  engages  the  Feraiana  in  the  war  againat 
the  Greeka,  and  aervea  them  aa  a  guide,  b8;  be 
to  killed  at  Marathon,  fighting  against  hto  coun- 
try, 40. 

Hip-poc'ra4ea.  fbmooa  phyaidan :  bia  great  ahflitj, 
f.  301 :  his  dialntereatedneaa,  ii.  194. 

Bip-poc'ra-tea,  native  of  Carthace,  to  sent  by  Dan* 
nibal  to  Hieronjrmua,  and  residea  at  hto  court,  iv. 
390 ;  he  becomea  one  of  the  principal  maglatratce 
of  Byraeuae,  394 ;  he  marchea  to  the  aid  of  Ijeou- 
tium,395;  and  to  obliged  to  fly,  ibid.;  he,  and 
Epicydea,  paaacan  themoelvea  of  all  authority  at 
Bvraeuae,  396;  be  makea  war  in  the  field  against 
Marcellus.  329 ;  the  plague  deatroya  him  and  hu 
troope,33]. 

Hip'po-nax,  aatiric  poet,  known  by  hto  versea* 
asainst  Bupalua  and  Athento,  i.  445. 

Hto'to-ry :  Idea  which  it  gives  ua  of  the  origin  and 
progreaa  of  kingdoma,  i.  13 ;  advuitagea  to  be 
derived  from  the  atudy  of  history,  iii.  80, 449. 

Hol-o-fer'nea,  general  of  the  king  of  Aasyrla, 
marches  against  the  IsraeJitea,  andDeaiegea  Beth- 
ulia,  1. 287 ;  Judith  cuts  off  hla  head,  ibid. 

Hol^o-fer'nes,  the  pretended  brother  of  Ariarathes, 
naurpa  tlie  throne  of  Cappadocia,  Iv.  S02,  SIB ; 
he  to  driven  out  by.Attalus,  and  retirea  to  An 
tiocta,  ibid. ;  he  enters  into  a  conspiracy  agaiiist 
Demetriua  hto  benefactor,  who  impriaons  him, 
303. 

Ho'roer,  famous  poet,  i.  44S ;  to  what  perfection  be 
carried  the  spcciea  of  poetry  to  which  he  applied 
bimself,  443. 

Ho-se'a,  king  of  Bamaria.  revolts  against  the  king 
of  Assyria,  i.  884;  he  is  laden  with  chains  by 
Balmanasar  and  put  in  prison  for  tbe  reat  of  bto 
life,ibid 
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By-a-cia'thus,  feast  celebrated  in  honour  of  him  at 
LacedsmoD,  ii.73. 

Hyb'la,  a  city  of  Sicily,  i).  181. 

Hy-dar'nes  commaudi  the  Poniani  called  the  Im- 
mortals, in  the  army  of  Xerxes,  ii.  56. 

Hy-dra'o-tes,  a  river  in  India,  iii.  187. 

Hy-me'ra,  city  of  SicUy :  Its  foundation,  iL  181 ;  Its 
destruction,  i.  170. 

Hy-mer'^'US,  brother  of  Demetrius  Phalereas,  Is 
delivered  up  to  Ahtlpater,  who  puts  him  to  death, 
iii.  338. 

Ilyper'bo-lus,  Athenian :  his  character,  U.  179 ;  he 
eodeavoura  to  irritate  the  people  against  Nicias 
and  Alcibiades,  Ibid. ;  he  is  banished  by  the  os^ 
tracism,  ibid. 

Hyp-si-cra'ti-a,  one  of  the  v^tves  of  Mithridates : 
her  mascuHne  courage,  iv.  374. 

Byr-ca'ni-ans,  people  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Ba- 
bylonia, subjected  by  Cyrus,  1.  390. 

Hyr-ca'nus,  son  of  Joseph,  is  sent  by  his  father  to 
the  court  of  Alexandria,  to  compliment  the  king 
upon  the  birth  of  his  son  Philometer,  iv.  87 ;  be 
distinguishes  himself  at  the  court  by  his  address 
and  magnificence,  88. 

Hyr-ca'nus,  (John,)son  of  Simon,  is  dechired  high- 
prie«t  and  prince  of  the  Jews  after  his  flather's 
death,  iv.  347';  be  Is  besieged  by  Antiochus  Side- 
tes  in  Jerusalem,  ibid. ;  and  surrenders  by  capitu- 
latiou,  ibid. ;  he  renders  himself  absolute  and  in- 
deiiendent,  349 ;  he  renews  the  treaty  with  the 
Romans,  2S1 ;  he  augments  hia  power  in  Judea, 
S55 ;  he  takes  Samaria,  and  demolishes  it,  356 ; 
he  becomes  an  enemy  to  the  Pharispes,  357 ;  he 
dies,  ibid. 

Hyr-ca'nus,  son  of  Alexander  Janneus,  is  made 
high  priest  of  the  Jews,  iv.  366,  374 ;  after  the 
death  of  Alexandra,  he  takes  possession  of  the 
throne,  276 ;  he  is  obliged  to  submit  to  Aristobu- 
lus  his  younger  brother,  ibid. ;  he  has  recourse 
to  Pompey,  who  replac(«  him  upon  the  throne, 
>f  jkid.,  &c. ;  he  is  again  dethroned  by  Pacorus, 
son.  of  Orodes,  and  delivered  up  to  Antigonus, 
who  causes  his  ears  to  be  cut  off,  380 ;  the  Par- 
ihians  carry  hhn  into  the  east,  ibid. ;  be  returns 
Ut  Jerusalem,  where  Herod  puts  him  to  death. 
Ibid. 

Hys-taS'pes,  ftther  of  Dariufl,  governor  of  Perda, 
1.367. 

Bys-tas'pes,  second  son  of  Xerxes,  is  mads  gover- 
nor of  Bactriana,  ii.  83 ;  .his  remoteness  from 
court  makes  wa]r  for  his  brother  Artaxerxes  to 
ascend  the  throne,  ibid. ;  Artaxerxes  underiakcb 
to  reduce  him,  98 ;  and  entirely  ruins  his  party, 
ibid. 

Bys-ti-fe'us,  lyrant  of  Miletus,  prevails  upon  the 
generals  of  Ionia,  not  to  abandon  Darius,  then 
employed  in  a  war  with  the  Scythiann,  ii.  35 ; 
Darius  grants  him  a  territory  in  Thrace,  where 
he  builds  a  city,  36;  that  prince  recalls  liim  to 
court,  ibid. ;  Hystiu^us  secretly  supports  the  re- 
volts of  the  lonians,  29 ;  he  forms  a  conspiracy 
against  the  government,  '.1Q;  he  is  discovered, 
ibid.;  he  is  taken  by  the  Persians,  delivered  np 
to  Artaphemes,  and  put  to  death,  33 ;  character 
of  Hystisnsjihid. 

lA 

I-ac'euB.    See  Bacchus. 

I-am*bi6,  verse  proper  for  tragedy,  i.  67. 

<I'be'ri-ans,  people  of  Asia,  subjected  by  Pompey, 
iv.376. 

this,  animal  adored  by  the  ^yptians,  i.  115, 117. 

Ic'e-tasof  Syracuse,  tyrant  of  theLeontines,  causes 
the  wife  and  mother-in-law  of  Dion  to  be  put  to 
death,  ii.  411;  the  Syracusans  call  in  his  aid 
ai^ainst  Dionysius,  and  elect  him  their  general, 
413 ;  he  conceives  the  design  of  making  himselr 
master  of  Syniciise,  414;  and  seizes  great  part 
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of  the  city,  415 ;  Timoleon  marches  against  him, 
416,  &C. ;  and  obliges  him  to  lire  as  a  private 
person  in  the  city  of  the  Leontlnes,  419 ;  Icetos 
revolts  a-^'ainst  Timoleon,  who  punishes  him  and 
his  son  with  death,  430. 

Ich-neu'raon,  animal  adored  in*Egypt,  1. 117. 

l-du'me-ansipeople  of  Palestine :  Hyrcanus  obUgos 
them  to  embrace  Judaism,  Iv.  27C. 

im'il-^on,  son  of  Hanno,  is  sent  lieutenant  to  IAlii- 
nibal  on  his  going  to  command  in  Sicily,  i>  171 ; 
betakes  Agrigentum,  173 ;  he  puts  an  snd  to  the 
war  by  a  treaty  with  Dionysius,  ibid. ;  and  returns 
to  Carthage,  173 ;  he  returns  to  Sicily  at  the  head 
I  of  an  arm^,  i.  174,  ii.  379 ;  the  plague  spreads  in 
*  bis  army,  1. 174,  ii.  3tS ;  he  is  dcfcxted  by  Diony- 
sius, leaves  his  trooiis  to  the  mercy  of  the  enemy, 
and  retires  to  Carthage,  where  he  kills  himself, 
i.  175,  ii.  383. 

Im-inor  tals,  guards  of  the  Persian  kings,  lo  calledi 

1.  3o3« 

In  a-chus,  king  of  Argos.  1.  413. 

In'a-rus,  prince  of  the  Libyans,  is  chosen  king  by 
the  Egyptians,  and  supports  their  revolt  against 
the  PeiBians,  ii.  106 ;  he  treats  with  Hegabyzus, 
general  of  the  Persians,  and  surrenders  himself, 
107;  be  is  delivered  j  tne  mother  of  Artaxerxes, 
and  put  to  death,  ibid. 

In'cest,  common  amo^s  the  Persians,  1.363, 364,399 

in-da-thyr'sus,  king  of  the  Scythians,  attacked  1^ 
Darius,  ii.  34 :  answer  of  that  prince  to  Darius, 
who  sent  to  demand  fire  and  water  from  him* 
ibid.  , 

In'di-a,  region  of  Asia,  divided  in  two  parts«  1. 97; 
iii.  177 ;  manners  of  its  Inhabiiante,  ibid.,  ice. : 
rarities  of  that  country,  ibid.,  &.c. ;  history  of  tlM 
commerce  with  that  country  from  Solomon's 
time  to  the  present,  i.  109 ;  very  singidar  dispute 
between  two  Indian  women  after  the  death  of 
their  common  husband,  iii.  363 ;  <Yxpedition  of 
Semiramis  into  India,  i.  S79  ;  cotiqucst  of  India 
bv  Darius,  ii.27 ;  then  by  Alexander,  iii.  187,  ttc 

In-form'nrs:  how  punished  in  Persia,  i.  374 ;  deA- 
nition  of  them  by  Plutarch,  U.  403.— See  Caluaoh 
niators  or  False  Accusers. 

In-irat'i-tude  punished  most  severely  among  the 
Persians,  i.  308. 

in-ta-pher'nes,  Persian  lord:  his  Insolence  and 
punishment,  ii.  11. 

In  ter-est  of  money  among  the  Romans,  iv.  357, 36L 

I^las,  second  son  of  Aniipater,  and  cupbearer  to 
Alexander,  is  suspected  of  having  poisoned  that 
prince,  iii.  310. 

Ton,  son  of  Xuthus,  who  gave  his  name  to  Ionia. 
1.414, 415. 

Ton.  favourite  of  Perseus,  delivers  up  that  prlnce*a 
children  to  Octavius,  iv.  ^6. 

I-o'ni-a,  province  of  Asia  Minor,  I.  409;  from 
whence  it  takes  its  name,  415 ;  revolt  of  the 
lonians  against  Darius,  ii.  39;  they  bum  the  city 
of  Sardis,  31 ;  their  party  is  emirely  ruined,  33; 
they  throw  off  the  Persian  3*oke  after  the  battle 
of  Salamin,  and  unite  with  the  Greelts  from 

.    thenceforth,  81. 

I-pbic'ra-tes,  Athenian,  is  sent  to  aid  Corcjrra,  tt. 
433;  he  is  placed,  at  the  head  of  the  Grecian 
troope  in  the  expedition  of  Artaxerxes  agaidst 
Egypt,  45? ;  he  retires  to  Athens,  where  Pharnft- 
bazus  causes  him  to  be  accused  of  making  the 
expedition  miscarry,  ibid. ;  the  Athenians  em- 
ploy him  in  the  war  with  the  allies,  iii.  8;  hf»  is 
accused  by  Chares,  10 ;  and  cited  to  take  his 
trial,  ibid  ,  means  which  he  employs  for  his  de- 
fence, ibid. ;  he  re-establishes  Perdtccas  upon  the 
throne  of  Macedonia,  31 ;  praise  of  tpbicrates, 
8 ;  military  discipline  whiph  he  establishes  amona 
the  troops;  9. 

Ip'sus,  city  of  Phrygia,  famous  for  the  victory  -  " 
Ptolemy,  Cassander,  Seleucus,  and  Lysima'' 
oTer  Antitonae  and  Demetrius,  lit  9n 
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b't  <Im,  yottOf  BpsrtaB :  bto  great  cottnfe,fl.  iSO. 

I  Mx'o-ru,  Atbeniftn,  fomu  a  Action  in  AUmim 
atVr  tin  eiputeioo  of  the  tyranu,  i.  441. 

b'cbo-laB,  8|»artaii,  guards  an  Important  mm  dur- 
ing Um  tmiptlon  of  the  Tbebaot  into  Laconla, 
and  dintogultlMi  blaMttlf  in  a  poculiar  nannafi 
U.43a. 

bta.MrtortlMcltjrorBjrTieint:  deteitpcioBarit, 

la-oie'nl-aa,  Tbabaa,  ia  made  prtemar  with  Pdopl- 
dai,byAlaxandar(irrb«nB.iL445;  lieisdeliv- 
•red  oy  Epamlnondaa,  447 ;  lancnlua,  polemarch 
of  Tbebva,  la  wlxed  vf  Leontidea,  and  earried 
prlKmartotli«eitadcl,«t;  ba  Is  oondcauwd  and 
executcdt  4SS> 

I-soc'ra-tes,  Graak  orator :  ■erricas  wUcb  be  an- 
dt^aroured  to  render  the  Atbaniani  bj  bia  wri- 
tinai,iiLll,47;  fala  death,  6S. 

I-aoc  ra-tea,  Greek  grammarian,  it  lent  prisooer  to 
Borne,  for  having  endeavooied  to  Juso/y  the  as- 
■aaiinatlon  of  Octavius,  Iv.  838. 

If'euaicitjr  of  CiUila,  famoua  for  Alaiandar't  vie- 

*    lory  over  Darius,  iiL  100. 

btfa'mi-an,  solemn  games  of  Greece,  i.  47. 

l-tal'i-ana  missacred  In  Asia  Minor,  by  order  of 
BUtbridates,  iv.  344. 

I'lho-bai,  king  of  Tyre,  whan  beslvged  by  Nebu- 
diodoMaor,  L  S8B. 

I  tbo'ma,  a  city  of  Massania,  ftmoiis  for  the  battle 
fought  there  between  tbe  MesMnlans  and  Lace- 
dvuionians,  L  86 ;  tbe  inhabitants  of  that  diy 
subjected  by  tbe  Lacedemonians,  ibid. 

1  tu'KB*,  parr  of  Cmlosyria,  iv.  87S ;  the  Ituneaas 
are  obliged  )a  Arlatubulus  to  embrace  Judaism, 
ibid. 

JA 

^ad'dos,  hIrii-prlesC  of  the  Jews,  hnpleres  the  pro- 
tection of  Go.)  against  Alexander,  iU.  133 ;  ho- 
nours paid  bim  liy  that  prince,  ibid. ;  bis  death, 
84S. 

Ja-ly'sus,  founder  of  Rhodes,  represented  In  a 
painting  by  Pmtogcnes.  iii.  888. 

Ja'son,  tyram  of  Phers,  is  declared  generaUsslao 
of  the  Thessallsns,  IL  444 ;  death  puts  a  stop  to 
bis  designs,  ibid. 

Ja'son  supplants  bis  brother  Onias,  bigh-prlest  of 
tbe  Jews,  iv.  18i;  he  ta  supplanted  himself  by 
his  brother  Menelaus,  183 ;  he  takes  Jerusalem, 
and  obliges  Menelaus  to  retire  Into  the  citadel, 
185. 

Ja'van.  or  Vim,  eon  of  Japhet,  fkther  of  all  the 
people  known  under  the  name  of  the  Greeks,  L 
410. 

Jav'e-Iins,  exercise  of  the  JaveUn,  1. 50. 

Je  cho-ni'as,  or  Jehoiakim,  king  of  Judah,  Is  led 
captive  to  Babylon,  i.  889 ;  he  is  set  at  liberty 
after  animprisonment  thereof  thirty-seven  yean, 
801. 

Ja-bo'az,  king  of  Jjdea,  led  captive  hito  Egypt, 
where  he  dies,  1. 143. 

Je-boi'a-kim  is  placed  by  Nechao  upon  the  throne 
of  Judca  in  the  room  of  Ills  brother  Jeboaz,  I 
143 ;  he  Is  conquered  by  NebuchodonoscMr,  88B; 
he  revolts  against  that  prince,  S89;  his  death, 
ibid. 

JemVa-Iem,  city  of  Palestine,  L  88 ;  taking  of  that 
city  by  Nechao,  143 ;  it  Is  besieged  by  Sennache- 
rib, and  delivered  miraeulously,  885, 9S6 ;  it  is 
besieged  and  taken  by  Nebuchodonosor,  888,  SS9; 
Its  fortifications  demolished  by  that  prince,  ibid. ; 
rebuilt  by  order  of  Aruxerxes,  ii.  109;  Alexan- 
df«r*s  entrance  into  Jerusalem,  iii.  183 ;  it  Is  be- 
deeed  and  taken  by  Ptoleicy,  246. 847 ;  It  is  taken 
and  plundered  by  Antiochus  Epipbanes,  iv.  135, 
KW,  1.31 ;  its  temple  is  profaned,  136, 133 ;  it  is 
taken  by  Antiocfaus  Sidetes,  who  causes  its  for- 
tiflflMlena  to  be  demolished,  iv.  347;  Pompef 


takca  Jerusalem  by  storm.  fTB ;  Cesar  permte 
Its  walla  to  be  rebuilt,  which  Pomney  bad  caused 
to  ba  denwUshed,  380;  Uerod  tskes  Jerusslem, 
861. 

Je'sus  Christ,  hia  kingdom  foretold  by  Daniel,  i. 
338 ,  contrast  between  the  kingdomaof  tbe  woijd 
and  the  kingdom  of  Christ.  3»,  354. 

Jews,  massacre  of  the  Jews,  ny  order  of  Sennache- 
rib, i.  386 ;  aversioii  of  tbe  Jews  for  the  Samarl- 
nlbid. ;  eaptivilyof  the  Jews  at  Babylon,  and 
Bralkm,  888;  Cirrus*  edict  for  their  return 
to  Jerusalem,  L  350 ;  the  rebuilding  of  their  city 
opposed  by  toe  Samaritans,  351:  u.  14;  Darius 
coufirm*  Cyrus*  edict  in  their  mvour,  14 ;   bis 
edict  agamat  tbe  Jews  revoked  at  the  s<^citatina 
of  Esther,  L  775;  the  Jews  are  confirmed  in  their 
privileges  by  Xerxes.  11. 46;  and  afterwards  by 
Ailaxerxes,  106;  Ocfaus  carries  a  great  numbei 
of  Jews  captive  Into  Egypt,  IiL  17 ;  the  Jews  re 
fuse  to  submit  to  Alexander.  US;  they  obtain 
great  privileges  from  that  prince,  J37 ;  they  re- 
Rise  to  work  at  the  buildinc  of  the  temple  of 
Belufi,  308jMlhey  settle  at  Alexandria  in  grea« 
numwn,  878;  all  tboae  who  were  alaves  ii. 
Egypt  are  set  at  liberty,  335 ;  tbe  Jews  submit  to 
Antiocbus  the  Great,  iv.  80;  cruelties  which 
they  suffer  from  Antiochus  Epipbanes,  135. 130, 
dec ;  tbcy  gain  great  victories  under  Judas  Mac- 
cabeus, first  ovor  tbe  generals  of  that  prince, 
then  over  those  of  Antiochus  Eupator,  and  over 
himself  in  peiaon,  136, 138, 140, 896 ;  they  make 
peace  with  Antiochus,  ibid. ;  tbey  gain  new  vie- 
torlea  over  the  generals  of  Demetrius  Soter,  331 ; 
they  are  declared  friends  and  allies  of  the  Ro 
mana.  ibid. ;  tbey  build  a  temple  in  Egypt,  334 : 
tbey  revenge  themselves  on  the  inhsimtanti  of 
Antioch  for  tbe  evils  tbey  had  suffered  from  them, 
338, 830 ;  thev  renew  tbe  treaties  with  the  Ro- 
mans, 343 ;  tJoey  are  subjected  by  Antiochus  Si- 
detes, 847 ;  bii^ory  <tf  the  Jews  under  Aristobulus, 
371 ;  Alexander  Jaaneus,  378 ;  Alexandra,  374 ; 
Aristobulus  n.,  376 ;  Hyrcanus,S79;  Antigonns, 
880 :  the  sovereign^  pvet  tbe  Jews  trauafened 
to  a  stranger,  881. 

Jon'a-than,aJewand  Badducee,  brinpi  over  Hyr- 
canus  to  his  sea  from  that  of  the  Pharisees,  it. 
357. 

Jon'a-than,  brother  of  Judas  Maccabaena,  succeeds 
bim  In  the  government  of  Judea,  iv.  833;  he  ac 
cepts  of  the  bigb-|n1estfaood  from  Alexander  fi»- 
lau  and  aids  that  prince  against  Demetrius  Soter. 
337 ;  be  undertakes  to  drive  tbe  Greeks  out  of 
tbe  citadel  which  they  had  In  Jerusalem,  ibid., 
&x. ;  Demetrius  Nicator  orders  him  to  attend 
him  upon  that  aflair,  ibid. ;  Jonathan  aids  that 
prince  against  the  peojde  of  Antioch,  ibid. ;  dis- 
gusted by  tbe  ingratitude  of  Demetrius,  he  de- 
clares for  Antiochus  Tbeos,  838 ;  he  sufiers  him- 
self to  be  deceived  by  Tryphen,  who  puts  him  ta 
death,  830 

Jo'seph,  son  of  Jacob,!  130. 

Jo'senh,  Onias*  nepheWi  Is  sent  Into  l^^ypt,  to 
maike  his  uncle's  excuse  to  Ptolemv,  ill.  S6S;  his 
credit  with  Ptolemy,  ibid. ;  that  prmce  gives  bim 
tbe  form  of  the  revalues  of  CoBtossrria  and  Palea- 
tine  without  security,  ibid. 

Jo'8l-ah,kinff  of  Judah,  marehea  against  Nechao^ 
is  defeated,  and  dies  of  a  wound  received  In  bat* 
tie,  i.  141, 148. 

Ju'ba  I.  king  of  ManriUnla,  Is  conquered  by  Cb- 
sar,  and  kills  himself,  i.  860. 

Ju'ba  n.  son  of  the  former  Jto  led  in  Cesar's  tri- 
umph while  an  infant,  i.  360 ;  Augustus  restores 
bim  tbe  dominions  of  nls  fatber,  Ibid. ;  works  of 
learning  ascribed  to  this  prince,  iUd. 

Ju'das,  called  Maccabeus,  third  son  of  Mattathias^ 
is  chosen  general  by  his  father  against  Antiocbus 
Epiphones,  iv.  135 ;  be  gabis  several  great  vie 
tories  over  that  prineei  197,  dec. ;  he  niakfli  thi 
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teaplejaiid  dedleatoi  it  anew  to  the  eervice  of 
Ood,  139;  he  gains  new  advantage!  over  the 
feneralt  of  Antiocbus  Eupator,  and  over  that 
prince  in  penon,  iv.  SB5,  dec. ;  repeated  victories 
of  Judas  Maccahfftts  over  the  generals  of  Deme- 
trius Soter»  23§,  S37;  he  dies  in  battle,  fighting 
gloriously,  33S. 

fe-de'at  region  of  Syria,  called  also  Palestine,  i. 
9B. 

Ja'dith,  Jewess;  her  ooorage  and  boldness,  i.  387. 

Jo-ftur'tha,  Massinlssa's  grandson,  Is  adopted  by 
lucipsa,  and  associated  with  the  other  children 
of  that  prince,  i.  963 ;  he  seizes  the  kingdom  of 
Numidia,  and  puts  one  of  the  two  princes,  his 
brothers  by  adoption,  to  death,  ibid. :  he  attacks 
the  second  with  qpen  force,  906 ;  besieges  him  in 
Cirtha,  ibid. ;  the  Romans  declare  war  against 
him,  967;  Jognrtha  frustrates  their  efforts  seve- 
ral timles  by  bribes,  ibid. ;  the  Romans  send  Me- 
tellas  first,  and  then  Marlus  against  him,  who 
both  gain  many  advantages  over  him,  967,  968 ; 
Jugurtha  has  recourse  to  Bocchus,  his  father-in- 
law,  who  gives  him  up  to  the  R<»ian8,  968 ;  tie 
is  led  in  triumph,  969 ;  and  afterwards  thrown 
into  a  deep  dungeon,  where  he  perishes  misera- 
bly, ibid. 

Ju'li-us  is  sent  deputy  by  the  Romans  into  Achala, 
to  appease  the  trouUes  there,  iv.  811. 

Ja'ni-tts,  consul,  is  defeated  at  sea  by  the  Cartha- 
ginians, L  195. 

Ju-ven'ti-us  Thalna  (P.)  RiHaan  prctor.  marches 
against  Andiiacus,  iv.  910 ;  he  is  Ulled  in  a  bat- 
Ue,ibid. 

KI 

King'doras :  origin  and  progress  of  kingdoms  from 
theii  first  iastttutlon,r  i-  »• 
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Lab'da-loQ,fort  situated  In  the  aeighboarhood  of 
Syracuse,  ii.  191. 

Lab-o-ro-so-ar'chod  ascends  the  throne  of  Assyria, 
and  is  killed  soon  after,  L  991 ;  bad  inclinations 
and  cruelty  of  that  prince,  ibid. 

Lab'y-nit.    See  Balthazar,  or  Belshazzar. 

Lab'y-rinth  of  £gypt ;  description  of  it,  i.  101. 

La-ce-ds'mon,  or  Sparta,  a  ci^  of  Peloponnesus, 
capital  of  LacedaemoKla.  Lacedemonians  or 
Spartans,  i.  408.  Kings  of  Lacedftmonia,  i.  413. 
the  Heraclids  seize  Lacedsmon,  where  two 
brothers,  Buryi thenes  and  Procles,  reign  Jointly, 
ibid ;  the  crown  remains  in  those  two  families, 
ibid. ;  the  Lacednmonians  take  EIos,  and  reduce 
the  inhabitants  of  that  city  to  the  condition  of 
slaves,  under  the  name  of  Helots,  81 ;  Lycuipis, 
legislator  of  Sparta,  89 ;  war  between  the  Lace- 
demonians and  Arpves,  it>id. ;  first  war  between 
the  Lacedemonians  and  Messenians,  83 ;  defeat 
of  the  Lacedemonians  near  Ithoma,  84 ;  they 
take  and  destroy  Ithoma,  and  grant  pieiace  to  the 
Messenians,  85 ;  second  war  of  the  Lacedemon- 
ians and  Messenians,  ibid.;  the  Lacedemon- 
ians are  defeated,  ibid. ;  they  demand  a  general  of 
the  Athenians,  who  give  them  T)rrteu8,  by  pro- 
fession a  poet,  87 ;  by  his  verses  he  inspires  them 
with  courage,  and  occasions  their  gaining  a  great 
victory,  ibid. ;  the  Lacedemonians  subject  the 
"Messenians,  and  reduce  tl^em  to  tne  condition  of 
Helots,  88 ;  the  Lacedemonians  deliver  Athens 
fW>ra  the  tyranny  of  the  Plsistratides,  440 ;  they 
undertake  to  reinstate  Hippias,  son  of  Pisistratus, 
but  Ineffectually,  441,  ii.  34; -Sarins  sends  to 
Sparta  to  demand  its  submi8Slont37;  the  Spar- 
tans put  his  heralds  to  death,  ibid ;  a  ridiculous 
tiuqrstitioD  prtvents  the  Lacedtmoniani  from 
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having  a  share  In  the  battle  of  Marathon,  38 ;  tne 
honour  of  commanding  the  Greeks  is  docrc<xI  O 
them,  50 ;  three  hundred  Spartans  dispute  tiit 
pass  of  Thermopyle  with  Xerxes,  61 ;  battle  of 
Balamln,  in  which  the  Lacedemonians  have  a 
great  share,  66,  dtc. ;  honours  wliich  they  render 
Therolstocles  after  that  battle,  70 ;  the  Lacede- 
monians, in  coi^unction  with  the  Athenians, 
cut  the  army  of  the  Persians  in  pieces  at  the 
iMtttle  of  Platee,  72,  dec  ;  they  defeat  the  Persian 
fleet  at  the  same  time  near  Mycale,  80 ;  they  are 
for  preventing  the  Athenians  from  rebuilding  the 
walb  of  their  city.  83 ;  the  haughtiness  of  Pau- 
aanias  occasions  toeir  losing  tlie  command,  86; 
they  send  deputies  to  Athens  to  accuse  Themi»- 
tocles  as  an  accomidice  in  the  consfrfracy  ot  Pau- 
sanias,  80.  Earthquake  at  8paru«  114 ;  sediti«» 
of  the  Helots,  ibid. ;  seeds  of  division  between 
Sparta  and  Athens,  115 ;  peace  is  re-established 
between  the  two  states,  116 ;  jealousy  and  dif- 
ferences between  the  Lacedemonians  uid  Athen- 
ians, 129 ;  treaty  of  peace  for  thirty  years,  194 ; 
new  causes  of  complaint  and  dissentlon,  Ibid. ; 
open  rupture  between  Sparta  and  Athens,  198; 
Peloponnesian  wav,  144,  &c. ;  allies  of  the  La- 
cedemonians In  that  war,  ibid.  ;  they  ravage 
Attica,  146 ;  Lacedem<Hi  has  recourse  to  the 
Persians,  152;  Its  deputies  are  seized  bv  the 
Athenians,  carried  to  Athens,  and  put  to  death. 
Ibid. ;  PiataMB  besieged  and  taken  by  the  Lace- 
demonians, 154 ;  they  abandon  Attica,  to  retake 
Pylos  from  the  Athenians,  163 ;  they  are  defeated 
at  sea,  ibid. ;  they  are  shut  up  in  the  islapd  of 
Spbacteria,  ibid. ;  they  surrender  at  dlscretioo, 
165;  expedition  of  the  Lacedemonians  into 
Thrace,  170 ;  they  take  Amphipolis,  171 ;  truce 
of  a  year  between  Sparta  and  Athens,  179 ;  vic- 
tory of  the  Lacedemonians  over  the  Athenians 
near  Amphipolis,  173 ;  peace  between  the  two 
states  for  fifty  years,  174 ;  the  war  renewed  be- 
tween Sparta  and  Athens^  178 ;  the  Lacedemo- 
nians give  Alciblades  refuge,  189,  by  his  advica 
they  send  Gylippus  to  the  aid  of  Syracuse,  and 
fortify  Decelia  in  Attica,  193, 196;  the  Lacede- 
monians conclude  a  treatv  with  Persia,  215; 
their  fleet  is  beaten  by  the  Athenians  near  Cyzi- 
cum,  919 ;  they  appoint  Lysander  admiral,  299 ; 
they  beat  the  Athenian  fleet  near  Ephesus^  993 ; 
Callicratidas  succeeds  LysMider.  994.  defeat  of 
the  Lacedemoriians  near  the  Arginuse,996,  &c ; 
they  gain  a  famous  victoiv  over  the  Athenians 
near  ASgospotamos,  939 ;  they  take  Athens,  234 ; 
and  change  the  form  of  its  government,  ibid* ; 
decree  of  Sparta  concerning  the  use  of  the  money 
which  Lysander  caused  to  be  carried  thither, 
935 ;  base  conduct  of  the  Lacedemonians  in  res- 
pect to  ^rracuse,  374 ;  infamous  means  which 
they  use  for  ridding  themselves  of  Alciblades,  940 ; 
inhumanity  of  the  Lacedemonians  to  the  Athen- 
ians who  fled  to  avoid  the  violence  of  the  thirtu 
mants,  949,  ft.c. ;  the  Lacedemonians  furnish 
Cyrus  the  younger  with  troops  against  his  brother 
Artaxerxes,  948;  they  chastise  the  insolence  of 
the  inhabitants  of  «:ilfl,  979 ;  they  undertake 
with  Acesilaus  at  the  bead  of  them,  to  reinstato 
the  ancient  liberty  of  the  Greeks  of  Asia,  275 ; 
expeditions  of  the  Lacedemonians  in  Asia,  278 ; 
Sparta  appoints  Agesilaus  generalliaimo  by  sea, 
and  land,  989;  league  against  the  Lacedemon- 
ians, 983 ;  they  gain  a  great  victory  near  Nemea, 
984 ;  their  fleet  Is  defeated  by  Conon  near  Cnl- 
dos,  9SS ;  battle  gained  by  the  Lacedemonians 
at  Coronea,  986 ;  they  conclude  a  shameful  peace 
for  the  Greeks  with  the  Persians,  289 ;  they  de 
clare  war  with  the  Olynthians,  494 ;  they  seize 
the  citadel  of  Thebes  by  fraud  and  violence,  ibid  ; 
they  receive  the  Oljmthians  into  the  number  or 
their  allies,  495 ;  prosperitv  of  Sparta,  Ibi^ 
Lacedsiaonians  are  reduced  to  quit  the  r 
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Thebes,  430 :  tbey  fonn  an  inedcctuai  enterprise 
arainsi  the  nr«rus,431 ;  Uj«7  ar«;  dcreatcd  near 
Trngyrm^  433 ;  tbejr  declare  war  afaliitt  ibe  Tbe- 
bans  Ibid. ;  tbey  are  d«>reated  and  put  to  fUgbt  at 
Leuctra,  436,  Jtc. ;  the  Ttaebans  niva|:e  their 
country,  and  advanee  to  the  fttcB  of  Bparta,  438 ; 
the  Lacednnoolans  implore  aid  of  the  Atheo- 
ntam.  441;  Bparta  beftleged  by  Epaminondas, 
4S0;  battle  of  Maatinea,Tn  which  tlie  Lacede- 
monians are  defeated,  451 ;  tbe  Lacedvnionians 
send  aid  to  Tacboa,  who  bad  revolted  against 
the  Peniana,  450 ;  enterprise  of  tbe  Ijacfdamion- 
tans  against  Megalopolis,  iii.  18;  they  revolt 
■gainst  tbe  Macedonians,  ISfi:  tbey  are  defeated 
bj  Antipater,  153;  Alezanaer  pardons  them, 
15tt  I  Sparu  bealeged  by  Pyrriras,  341 ;  courage 
of  the  Bpartan  women  during  that  siege,  34S ; 
history  of  tbe  Lacedrmonians  in  the  reign  of 
Agis,  374 ;  and  in  that  of  Cleomenes,  383 ,  i^par- 
ta  fUls  into  the  bands  of  Antigonus  Dosnn.  397 ; 
•edition  In  Bparta  appeased  by  Philip.  413 ;  Sparta 
Joins  tlie  iEtoUaos  against  that  prince,  416 ;  se- 
veral actions  between  tlie  Lacedcmoniaiw  and 
Philip,  423 ;  Bparta  Joins  whh  tbe  iF.tnlianB  in 
tiM  treaty  witn  the  Romans,  434  ;  Machanidas 
becomes  tgrrant  of  Bparta,  ibid. ;  tbe  Laceda-mon- 
tans  defeated  hy  Phiioprpoien  near  Mantinca, 
447;  Nabis  succeeds  Machonidas,  450 :  his  cruel 
treatment  of  the  Lacedannonians,  450,  451,  Iv. 
40 ;  Quintius  Flamininus  besieces  Bparta,  43 ; 
enterprise  of  the  iEtollans  against  Bparta,  58 ; 
that  city  enters  into  the  Achran  league,  53 ;  the 
Spartans  cruelly  treated  by  their  exiles,  83 ;  the 
Romans  separate  Bparta  from  the  Achvan 
league,  211 ;  war  between  tbe  Lacedemonians 
and  the  Achcans,  213;  rharacter  and  covcm- 
ment  of  Bparta,  L  417,  424,  ii  332 ;  laws  institu- 
ted by  Lycurgtts,  formed  upon  those  of  Crete,  1. 
417,  ii.  336;  senate,  i.  418;  love  of  poverty,  ii. 
334 ;  gold  and  silver  money  banished  Bpaita,  i. 
419 ;  public  meals,  ibid. ;  education  of  children, 
430, 421 ;  barbarous  cruelty  In  respect  to  them, 
437 ;  ol>edience  to  which  they  were  accustomed, 
437,  ii.  383 ;  respect  which  they  were  obliged  to 
have  for  age.  1.  437 ;  patience  and  fortitude  of  the 
Lacedemonian  youth,  421 ;  profession  and  ex- 
ercise of  the  Lacedemonian  youth,  420 ;  exces- 
sive leisure  in  which  they  lived,  429 ;  cruelty  of 
the  Lacedemonians  in  respect  to  the  Helots, 
ibid. ;  modesty  and  decency,  entirely  neglected 
at  Sparta,  ibid. ;  common  character  of  the  La- 
cedemonians and  Athenians,  ii.  365 ;  causes  of 
the  decline  of  Sparta,  336;  different  kbid^of 
troops  of  which  the  Lacedemonian  armies  were 
composed,  356;  manner  in  which  the  Lacede- 
monians prepared  for  batde,  ii.  61 ;  navy  of  the 
Lacedemonians,  1. 496. 

Lach'a-res,  Theban,  commands  a  detachment  of 
tbe  army  of  Ochus.  in  that  prince's  expedition 
against  Egypt,  iii.  18 ;  he  forms  the  siege  of  Felu- 
siuro,  and  talces  it,  ibid. 

I^-co'ni-a,  province  of  Peloponnesus,  i.  406. 

La'de,  a  small  island  over  against  Miletus,  ii.  32. 

LaMs,  a  famous  courtezan,  ii.  189. 

La'iust  king  of  Thebes,  liis  misfortunes,  i.  413. 

Lake  of  Moeris,  i.  108. 

Lam'a-chus  is  appointed  general  with  Nlcias  and 
Alclbiades,  in  the  expedition  of  the  Athenians 
against  Sicily,  ii.  182;  his  poverty  makes  him 
contemptible  to  the  troops,  189;  he  is  killed  at 
the  siege  of  Syracuse,  195. 

La'mi-a,  courtezan  to  Demetrius ;  her  enormous 
expenses,  iii.  294 ;  pleasantry  of  a  comic  poet  in 
respect  to  her,  395. 

La'mi-a,  city  of  Thessalv,  famous  for  the  victory 
of  the  Athenians  over  Antipater,  iii.  233. 

Lands:  distribution  of  them  instituted  byLycurgus 
at  Sparta,  1. 418;  reflection  upon  that  paitition, 


La-od'i-ce,  wife  of  Antlocbus  Theos,  is  repudiated 
by  that  prince,  iii.  358',  Antiochus  takes  hoc 
again,  356 ;  she  causes  him  to  he  poisoned,  357 ; 
and  Beleucus  CalUnicus  to  be  declared  king  in 
bis  stead,  ibid. :  sbe  causes  Berenice  and  her  son 
to  he  put  to  oeatb,  ibid. ;  Ptolemy  puts  her  to 
death,  ibid. 

La-od'i*ce,  daughter  of  MMhrldates,  king  oiT  Pon- 
tus,  uiarries  Antiochus  the  Great,  iii.  400. 

La-od'i-ce,  sister  of  Demetrius  Boter,  and  widow 
of  Perseus,  king  of  Macedonia,  is  put  to  death  by 
Ammoiiius,  favourite  of  Alexajider  Bala,  iv.lSiS. 

La-od'i-ee,  widow  of  Ariarathes  VI.,  acts  as  re- 

Jent  during  tbe  minority  of  six  princes,  her  chil- 
ren,  iv.  3w) ;  abe  poisons  five  of  them,  and  pre- 
pares to  do  tbe  same  by  tbe  sixth,  ibid. ;  she  is 
put  to  death  by  the  people,  304 

La-od'1-ce,  sister  of  Buthridates  Eupator,  marricfl 
first  Ariarathes  Vn.,  lung  of  Cappadocia,  and  af- 
terwards Nicomedcs,  king  of  Biihynia,  iv  304 ; 
part  which  he  makes  her  act  at  Rome,  before  tbe 
senate,  304, 341. 

La-oro'e-don,  one  of  A1exaoder*s  captains ;  pro- 
vinces which  fell  to  him  after  that  prince's  death, 
iii.  220 ;  he  is  dispossessed  of  them  by  Nicanor, 
who  takes  him  prisoner,  846. 

La-ran'da,cityof  Pisidia,  revolts  agakist  Perdle 
cas,  iU.  241 ;  tragical  end  of  that  dty,  ibid. 

La-rls'sa.  city  of  TheoBaly,  i.  406. 

Las'the-nes.  chief  magistrate  of  Olyntbus,  puts  that 
city  into  the  hands  of  Philip,  iii.  46. 

Las'the-nes,  of  Crete,  supplies  Demetrius  Nicator 
with  troops  for  ascending  the  tbrojie  of  Syria,  iv. 
235 ;  bis  bad  conduct  makes  that  prince  commit 
many  faults,  836. 

La-thy'rus.    Bee  Ptolemy  Latbynia. 

Laws :  origin  and  institution  of  laws,  i.  110 ;  lawi 
of  the  ^yptians,  112;  laws  of  Crete,  ii.  836; 
laws  of  Bparta,  i.  417 ;  laws  of  Athens,  438. 

Leap'ing :  an  exercise  among  the  Greeks,  i.  51. 

Le'cion,  Roman :  soldiers  of  which  it  was  cempoo- 
cd,i.222. 

Le'eis-la'tors,  famous  ones  of  Antiquity ;  Draco,  L 
4&,  &c.  431 ;  8ol<m,  ibid. ;  Lycurgus,  417 ;  Ch»- 
rondas,  ii.  141 ;  Zaieucua,  142. 

Ii#1ex,  first  king  of  Lacedemonia,  L  413. 

Len-tis'cus,  son  of  Ptolemy,  is  taken  prisoner  by 
Demetrius,  and  sent  back  to  his  father  by  that 
prince,  iii.  961. 

Len-tu'Ius  is  sent  to  Thebes  by  the  Romans,  to 
watch  over  Boeotia,  during  the  war  with  Persois, 
iv.  157. 

Len-ttt'lus,  consul.  In  ordered  to  reinstate  Ptolemy 
Auletes  upon  the  throne,  iv.  384 ;  he  is  prevent- 
ed from  executing  that  commission  by  a  pretend' 
ed  oracle  of  the  9ibyL»,  3BS. 

Le'on.  Corinthian,  defends  the  citadel  of  S^raciifle 
against  Icetas  and  the  Carthaginians,  ii.  417. 

he'c^,  Athenian,  is  sent  deputy  with  Timagoras  to 
the  court  of  Persia,  and  accuses  his  colteague  at 
his  return,  ii.  4^  443. 

Le-o-na'tas,  one  of  Alexander's  captains  r  pro- 
vinces that  fell  to  him  after  that  prmce^e  death, 
iii.  239 :  he  marches  to  the  aid  of  Antipater  be* 
sieged  in  Lamia,  833 ;  he  is  killed  in  battle,  ibid. 

Le-on'i-das,  governor  of  Alexander,  iii.  78. 

Le-on'i-das  I.,  king  of  Sparta,  defends  the  pas  of 
Thermopyle  with  unparalleled  bravery,  against 
the  innumerable  army  of  Xerxes,  ii.  60;  he  is 
killed  there,  €1 ;  the  Lacedaemonians  erect  1dm  a 
magnificent  monument,  62.  « 

Le-onl-das  n.,  reigns  at  Sparta  jointly  with  Agts, 
iU.  374 ;  he  opposes  the  design  of  that  prince,  STH ; 
he  is  divested  of  the  sovereignty,  378 ;  he  escapes 
to  Tegea,  ibid. ;  he  is  recalled  and  replaced  upon 
the  throne.  380 ;  he  lays  snares  for  AgJs,  S^  ; 
and  puts  him  to  death,  382 ;  he  obliges  the  wifb 
of  that  prince  to  marry  bis  son  Cleomenes,  SBS ; 
death  6f  Leonidas,  384 ;  his  character«  37i.  •  - 
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Le-on'ti-des,  polemarcb  of  Thebos,  put«  tbe  citadol 
of  that  place  into  the  hands  of  the  LacedieiAon- 
ianSf  ii.  434 ;  he  imprisons  Ismenius,  who  was 
hia  opponent,  ibid. ;  oe  seodt  persons  to  Athens 
to  assassinate  the  principal  exiles,  427 ;  Pelopidas, 
ai  the  head  of  the  conspirators,  kills  Jiim,  430. 

Le-oa'ti-am,  city  of  Sicily,  ii.  181. 

Le  on'ti-us,  Pliilip's  general,  insults  Aratus  grossly 
at  a  feast,  Ui.  433 ;  he  is  security  for  tlie  0ine  laid 
oil  Megaleas  upon  the  same  account,  ibid. ;  Phi- 
lip takes  the  command  of  his  troops  from  him, 
and  puts  him  to  death,  435. 

Lo-os'Uie-nes,  Athenian,  iufonAs  Athens  of  Alex- 
ander's death,  and  aaimates  them  to  throw  off 
the  Macedonian  yoke,  iii.  331 ;  be  is  placed  at  the 
head  of  theGreelcs  allied  against  Anupater,lbid. ; 
his  glorious  exploits,  333 :  he  receives  a  wound 
at  the  st«ge  of  Lamia,  and  dies  soon  after,  334. 

Le-o-tych'l-des,  kingof  Lacedcmonia,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  Xanthippus  tlie  Athenian,  sains  a  fH- 
"nouB  victory  over  the  Persians  near  Hycale,  il. 
80. 

Le-o-tych'i-des,  son  of  Tlmea,  wife  of  Agis,  passes 
for  the  son  of  Alcibiades,  and  for  that  reason  is 
excluded  the  throne,  ii.  190. 373. 

Lep'ti  nus,  brother  of  Dionysius,  is  put  to  flight  by 
the  Oarihaglnians  with  the  fleet  under  hie  com- 
mand, ii.  380 ;  he  is  banished,  38^-,  soon  after 
recalled,  and  marries  tbe  daughter  of  Dionysius, 
ibid. ;  he  kills  Calippus,  Dion*s  murderer,  410 ; 
he  surrenders  himself  to  Timoleon,  who  send» 
him  to  Corinth,  419. 

Lep'ti-nus,  Syrian,  kills  Octavius  tbe  Roman  am- 
bassador, iv.  330 ;  Demetrius  deliven  him  up  to 
the  senate,  333. 

Lep'ti-nus,  Syracusan,  Hiero's  fatbet^ln-law,  lv>, 
310. 

Les'bos,  island  of  Crete,  i.  409 ;  revolt  of  that  island 
against  Uie  Athenians,  ii.  156 ;  the  Athenians  re- 
duce it  to  its  former  obedience,  159. 

Let'ters :  invention  of  letters  brought  into  Greece 
by  Cadmus,  L  134. 

Leu'con,  king  in  the  Bospborus ;  mutual  generoiAty 
between  that  prince  aMl  the  Athenians,  iii.  37. 

Leu  j'tra.  small  town  of  Boeotia,  famous  for  the  vie- 
t<.ry  of^the  Thebans  over  the  Lacedemonians,  U. 
435. 

Le  u-tych'1-des is  elected  kingof  Sparta  in  the  room 
of  Demaratus,  ii.  37 

Le-vi'nus,  Roman  consul,  defeated  by  Pyrrbus,  iii. 
331. 

fje-vi'nus,  (H.  Valerius)  is  sent  into  Greece  and 
Macedonia,  in  quality  of  pretor,  to  oppose  the 
onierpriaes  of  Philip,  iii.  432 ;  enemies  he  excites 
against  that  prince,  ibid.,  &c. 

Li'bra-ry :  famous  libraries  of  antiquity;  at  Alex- 
andria, i.  no,  T&.  309, 310 ;  at  Athens,  1. 439 ;  at 
Pergamus,  iv.  303. 

Lib'y-a,  part  of  Africa,  iv.  366 ;  war  of  Libya,  or 
of  the  mercenaries,  197. 

Li-cln'i-ua,  consul,  Is  sent  into  Macedonia  against 
Perseus,  iv.  153, 157 ;  he  encamps  near  the  river 
Peneus,  159 ;  is  defeated  in  a  battle,  169,  &c ; 
and  afterwards  gains  some  ad^imtages  over  Per- 
seus, 164. 

Li-cin'i-us,  (C.)  the  consul's  brotlier,  commands  tbe 
Italian  cavalry  in  his  brother's  army,  iv.  160, 

Light'house  of  Alexandria,  i.  109. 

Liro-ras,  one  of  the  generals  of  Antiochus  tbe 
Great,  makes  that  prince  master  of  the  city  of 
Sardis,  iii.  409. 

Li-gu'ri-a,  province  of  Italy,  iv.  305 ;  its  inhaUt- 
ants  subjected  to  the  Marseillians  by  tbe  Ro- 
mans, ibid. 

Li-ly  bse'um,  city  of  Sicily,  besieged  by  the  Ro- 
mans, i.  394. 

Lines  of  circumvallation  and  contravaUation  used 
among  the  ancients,  ii.  155. 

Li'oiress,  L®na,  or  Leona,  name  of  a  courtezan.  'J » 
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statue  erected  in  honour  of  bet  by  tlie  Albeo- 
lati:),  i.  441. 

Liii'sua,  city  of  lUyria :  sl^e  and  taking  of  thttt  ci^ 
by  Philip,  iii.  4:i3. 

Liv'ius,  consul,  is  sent  into  Cisalpine  Gaul  toop- 
pose  Uie  enua.tce  of  Aadrubal  into  Italy,  1.  Sw ; 
he  defeats  that  general  in  a  great  battle.  330. 

Loans:  law  concerning  them  among  toe  Egjrp* 
tians,  i.  113 ;  in  wbat  manner  such  as  Mvcd  upon 
borrowing  were  considered  among  the  Persians, 
i.  375. 

Lo'tus,  aa  Egyptian  plant  of  which  they  madt 
bre«ui,  i.  135, 136. 

Love;  care  of  the  ancients  to  avoid  admittln|  aaf 
thing  into  their  dramatic  poems  relating  to  «ove» 
i.  66 ;  conjugal  love,  model  of  it,  iii  380. 

Lu'cre'ti-us,  pretor,  commands  the  Rmnan  fleet 
sent  against  Peneus,  iii.  157 ;  he  besieges  H^ 
anus,  a  city  of  Boeotia,  and  takes  and  dtmolisbef 
it  entirely,  iv.  164. 

Lu-cul'lus  commands  the  Roman  fleet  sent  agaiu* 
Mithridates,  and  gains  two  great  victories  over 
that  -prince,  iv.  351 ;  he  is  elected  consul,  and 
chaiged  with  the  war  agatest  Mithridates,  3S7 ; 
he  obliges  that  prince  to  raise  the  slon  of  Cy- 
zicuro,  358 ;  and  defeate  his  troops,  358.  350 ; 
he  gains  a  complete  victory  over  him,  359 ;  and 
obliges  him  to  take  refuge  witli  Tigranes  king  of 
Armenia,  361 ;  he  sends  an  ambassador  to  de- 
mand Mithridates,- ibtd. ;  he  regulates  the  afllain 
of  Asia,  ibid.,  &q.  ;  he  declares  war  against  Tir 
granes,  363 ;  he  b^ieges  Tigranoceila,  364 ;  ha 
jpftins  a  great  victory  over  Tigranes,  366 ;  and 
takes  Tigranocerta,  ibid. ;  he  gains  a  second  vic- 
tory over  the  joint  forces  of  Mithridates  and  Ti> 
franes,  360 ;  his  army  refuses  to  obey  him,  ibid.; 
'ompeyissent  to  command  in  his  stead,  371;. 
Lucullus  returns  to  Rome,  and  receives  the  ho* 
nour  of  a  triumph,  373 ;  his  character,  371 ;  meam  - 
which  he  used  for  acquiring  the  knowledge  of  tlM 
art  of  war,  351. 

Lu-si-ta'ni-a,  part  of  the  ancient  Spain,  i.  167. 

Lu-ta'tlus,  consul,  defeats  the  fleet  of  the  CarUw* 
dnians,  and  puts  an  end  by  that  victory  to  ths 
Puilic  war,  L  196. 

Lux'u-ry :  fatal  efiects  of  luxury  among  the  an- 
cients, ii.  400,  &LC. ;  almost  always  attnded  with 
the  ruin  of  states,  401. 

Ly'ci  -a,  province  of  Asia  BQnor,  i.  38 ;  it  is  declared 
tree  oy  the  Romans,  iv.  197. 

Ly'ci-das,  Athenian,  is  for  having  the  proposal  of 
Mardonius  heard,  ii.  73;  he  is  stoned,  ibid. 

L^-cls'cus,  deputy  from  the  Acamanians^ndea- 
vours  to  engage  the  Lacedemonians  in  Philip*! 
party,  iii.  433 

Ly-cis'cus,  iCtoliaii,  is  accused  o^  having  treated 
those  with  great  cruelty,  who  would  not  erooase 
the  Romans  against  Perseus,  iv.  198 ;  P.  iEmilh 
us  acquits  him,  ibid. 

L/con,  Athenian  commander  of  the  Grecian  troonw 
in  the  army  of  Pisuthnes,  is  brongbt  into  the 
views  of  Tiflsaphemei,  whom  he  joins,  iL  16f^ ' 

Ly-cor'tas,  Polybins'  father,  is  sent  ambassador  fav 
the  Achcans  to  Ptolemy  Epipbanes,  iv  87 ;  be  ii 
elected  general  of  the  Acheans,  ana  avenges ' 
PhilopoBmen's  death,  97 ;  he  is  deputed  a  seeoid 
time  to  Ptolemy,  103. 

Ly-cur'gus,  son  of  Eunomus,  king  of  Sparta,  wfh 
verns  the  kingdom  as  guardian  to  Charilaus  Ui 
nephew,  i.  417 ;  endeavours  to-  reform  the  go- 
vernment of  Sparta,  and  makes  several  voyages 
with  that  view,  ibid. ;  on  his  return  he  changes 

.  the  form  of  the  government,  418 :  he  goes  to  Del- 
irfioeto  consult  the  oracle,  and  dies  voluntarily 
by  abAtnining  from  food,  4i{3;  redections  upon 
Lycurgus'  death,  404. 

Ly-cur'gus,  Spartan,  corrupts  tlie  epbdri,  and  causes 
^im8elf  to  be  elected  king  of  Sparta,  iii.  ^' 
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Ctalto*t  •MMM  afalul  bla,  4i7.  IM. ;  Lfwifw 
aiM  liMtt  AoHft  to  Mcapa  llM  •pnori,  Mi4  it  MMm 

,C!MiBtr7orAilAllliior,Ln;  ktafoTLyd- 

1:  It  la  MbieetMl  by  Cfru^  1.  XS ;  Um 
In  whieli  UM  hjdkum  contnctcd  altt- 


U,i. 


I. 

LjB-ei'iu,  ktafoT  Arfoa,  L  41S. 
M^n^mfvn  Atosuder.  Ii  oooTlettd  of  a  cwwplity 
aninit  Atanadar  Um  OrMt,  and  pat  to  dMlh, 

JSTim. 

if-Ma'der  it  umlotid  adiBtra]  bf  the  Lae«d»- 
■ioiitaiM,tt.ttl;  bo^wuMTetypowwiiilwIth 
Cjrrui  the jrooBfCT,  OS ;  b«  bealt  Um  AtlMiitaii 
fle«l  BMr  EplMMt,  ibid. ;  fata  envy  of  CaQicnui- 
dJii,teiittoMieeMdbifli,SM;  beconuMndatbe 
fleet  of  iIm  LMedvmoaiMii  a  aecond  ttme,  930 ; 
•Bdjalne  a  fkmont  Ttetoiy  over  the  Aiheniane 
at  iEcoepoCaiDoe,  93S;  be  takee  Athena,  S33;  and 
entirely  changea  the  form  of  the  govemmeot, 
S34 ;  be  retuma  to  8parta«  and  aenda  thither  be- 
fore lUm  all  the  fold  and  ailver  talwn  from  the 
enemy,  Ibid. ;  be  m  aent  lo  Aliiena  to  re  eaiabliah 
the  thlrw  trrania,  941 ;  he  atrangely  abuiN  hla 
power.  945;  he  auflbra  the  Grecian  citiea  la 
Aaia  Minor  lo  eonaecrate  altan  to  bim,  ibid. ; 
upon  the  complaint  of  Phamabazua  be  ia  re- 
called to  Sparta,  946 ;  Lvaander  accompanlea 
AteaUaua  into  Aaia,  975 ;  he  quarrela  with  him, 
V7v;  and  retuma  to  SparU,  977;  hiaambitlona 
dealjpia  for  chancing  the  aucceaaion  to  tiie  throne. 
Ibid. :  be  ia  killed  before  Hallartua,  which  he  waa 
going  to  beaiege,  9B3;  aome  time  after  hia  death, 
the  ^ot  be  had  formed  againat  the  two  kfaioi  ia 
diMOvercd,  986 ;  Lyaander'a  character,  993,  SS5; 
be  ia  elected  one  of  the  ephori  at  Bpana  t»y  the 
favour  of  Agia,  iii.  376 ;  he  endeavouta  to  make 
the  people  receive  the  ordluancea  of  that  excel- 
lent youngking,  377. 

Ly-aan'dra,  Ptolemy*a  daughter,  marrlea  Agatho- 
clea  Bon  of  Lyaimaehua,  iii.  318 :  after  the  murder 
of  her  huaband  ahe  retiree  to  Seleucu^  and  en- 
ngea  Itim  lo  make  war  againat  Lyaimaehua, 

Ly-afa-dea,  tyrant  of  Megalopolia,  renooacea  hia 
power  upon  the  remonatrancw  of  Aratua,  and 
makea  hia  elty  enter  Into  the  Acbcan  league,  UL 
773 ;  the'Achcana  make  him  their  captain-gene- 
ral Uiree  timea  auccesaively,  and  then  expel  him, 
374 ;  he  ia  klUed  in  batUe.  385. 

Lya't  aa,  kinman  of  Antiocnua  Epiphanea,  ia  made 
governor,  by  that  prince,  of  part  of  hia  domin- 
Icna,  and  preceptor  to  Antiocnua  Epiphanea,  iv. 
136 ;  Antiochua  givea  him  the  command  of  the 
army  againat  the  Jewa,  137 ;  he  ia  defteted  by 
Judas  Maccabeus,  139;  he  poescaaea  himself  of 
the  regencv  during  the  minority  of  Antiochua 
Eupator,  995 ;  the  government  of  Cmhwyria  and 
Paleatine  ia  given  to  bim,  ibid. ;  he  ia  defeated 
by  Judaa  Maccafavua,  996 ;  he  makea  peace  with 
the  Jewa,  997 ;  he  ia  delivered  up  to  uemetiiua 
Soter,  woo  putn  htan  to  death,  931. 

Lyal-aa,  one  of  the  Athenian  generala,  who  de- 
feated the  LacedaBmoniana  near  the  islands  Anl' 
Buae,  and  at  hla  return  waa  condemned  to  die, 
ii.  996, 939. 

Lys'i- aa  of  Syracnae,  Greek  orator,  goea  toaettleat 
Thurium,  ii.  141 ;  he  raieea  five  hundred  men  to 
aid  tbeAtheniana  against  the  tyranta,  943 :  he 
carries  Socratea*  discourae  for  his  defence,  314; 
character  of  Lysiaa*  atyle,  315. 

Lya'i-clea  commanda  the  Athenian  armratCheio- 
nca  and  ia  defeated  1^  Philip,  iii.  364. 

Ly-81-ma'chi-a,  a  city  of  Thrace,  Iv.  37. 

Ly-slm'a-chua,  one  of  Alezandcr*a  captahia ;  pro- 
nncea  which  fell  to  him  after  Alexander'a  death, 
iii.  939 ;  he  entcra  into  a  leaaue  with  Ptolemy 
Beleucua  and  Caaaander  agataiat  Antigonna,  967 ; 
traatf  of  petca  between  thoae  prtnoea,  which  ia 


Caaaander  and  Beleocna,  againat  AntifDooa  anfl 
I>eaietriaa,90S:  they  divide  Alexaader*aemidra 
amoag  them.  Ibid. ;  alliance  of  Lyairoachna  with 
Ptolemy,  9W ;  he  takea  Macedonia  from  Deme- 
trina,  303  ;  and  dividea  it  with  Pyrrhua,  304;  ha 
obligee  Pyrrhua  aoon  alter  to  quit  It,  905 ;  ha 
marchea  againat  Beleocna,  givea  him  battle  wai4 
ia  kUed,  3)9. 

Ly-slm'a-chuB,  AJexaader'a  ptecepCor,  ■'"^r'jpi 
nlea  that  prince  hi  Ua  expamtioDa,  liL  113. 

Ly-ai-me'li-a,  a  marah  near  Byracnae,  IL  191. 

Ly-aia'tra-ta,  coaBedyofAiiaKiyhaiica-  exttact  itrnt 

it,  too. 

MA 

Mac'ca-beea,  amrtyidom  of  then,  Iv.  IS. 

Ma-ce-do'ni-a,  Macedoniana,  kingdom  of  Qfeeee, 
i.  406;  origin  of  the  Macedoniana,  410;  oom- 
meneement  of  their  empire,  414 ;  kinga  before 
Philip,  ill.  30;  reign  of  Philip,  39,  Ice  ;  of  ha 
aon  Alexander,  89;  Alexander  a  aucceaaora  who 
reigned  In  Macedonia :  Caauader,  996 ;  Philip 
|iia  aon,  990 ;  I>emetriua  Poliocertea,  309 ;  Pyr- 
rhua, 303:  Lyaimaehua,  305;  Beleucua,  319; 
Ptolemy  Cerauuna,  3S0 ;  Boathenea,  389 ;  An- 
tigonua  Gonatua,  394 ;  Demetrina  aim  of  Aatigo- 
nua,  360 ;  Antigonua  Doaon,  963 ;  Philip  aon  of 
Demetrius,  397;  Peraena,  iv.  119;  Macedonia  ia 
declared  free  by  the  Romana,  Iv.  ISO;  and  aoina 
time  after  reduced  Into  a  Roman  province.  910. 

Ma-chan'i-daa  becomea  tyrant  of  Bparta,  iii.  494; 
endeavours  to  aubject  Peloponneeoa,  447  ;  Pfaih^ 
pomen  marchea  againat  bun,  ibid. ;  Machaaldaa 
Is  defeated  and  killed  hi  battle,  440. 

Ma-da'thea,  governor  of  the  country  of  theUxilfiir 
Dariua,  refViaea  to  aurrender  to  Alexander,  iii. 
144 :  that  ixince  aubduea  and  foiglvea  him,  ibid. 

Me-ce  naa,  favourite  of  Auguatua,  and  patron  at 
the  learned,  ii.  136. 

Ma'gaa,  governor  of  Cvrenalca  and  Libya,  revolli 
against  Ptolemy  Phlladelphua,  and  cauaea  him 
aelf  to  be  declared  king  of  thoee  provincca,  iiL 
348;  he  cauaea  overturea  of  accommodation  to 
be  made  to  that  prince,  and  diea  during  the  ne9>- 
tiation,  351. 

Ma'gaa  pat  to  death  by  hia  brother  PtoieBiy  ndl»> 
pator,  iU.  40& 

Ma'gi,  directora  of  the  worahip  of  the  Penlaiia,  L 
306 ;  their  religion,  307. 

Ma'gia-trate,  duty  of  a  maghrtrate,  iv.  337. 

Mag-ne'ai-a,  city  of  Carta  In  Aaia  Mnor,  I.  9B; 
Artaxerxea  givea  the  reveonea  of  It  to  Theniato- 
elea,  ii.  100. 

Ma'go,  Carthaginian  craera],  la  aent  into  Bidlyta 
make  war  iqpdnat  iMonyalua  the  rider,  Ii.  339 « 
after  vaiiooa  efforta  he  oondudea  a  peace  wttil 
that  tyrant,  383 ;  loaea  his  life  in  battle,  1. 176. 

Ma'go,  the  former's  aon,  commanda  the  amy  of 
the  Carthaginiana  in  Sicily,  and  gafana  a  great 
victory  over  Dt<Miy8iua  the  elder,  i.  176 ;  the  Car- 
thaginians frface  bim  at  the  head  of  their  troom 
in  Sicily  againat  Dionyaiua  the  younger,  177; 
he  ahamefully  abandona  the  eonqueat  of  eitita^  . 
ibid. ;  he  retuma  to  Carthage,  and  killa  hUnsen 
throudi  despair,  11. 418. 

Ma'go,  Caithagtnian  general,  ia  placed  at  the  bead 
of  the  fleet  aent  to  aid  the  Kcanana  againat  I^- 
rhua,  1. 184 :  be  goea  to  Pyrrhua  hi  older  to  aouai 
his  deaigna  in  respect  to  Bicily,  ibid.,  IBS. 

Ma'go,  HannibaPa  brother,  carnea  the  toewa  of  that 
general'a  victory  over  the  Bomana  at  the  batlla 
of  Cannc  to  Carthage,  1. 994. 

Ma'go.  Carthaginian  general,  taken  prfaoner  in 
Sardinia,  1.  997. 

Ma-go'aa,  city  of  India,  beaieged  and  takea  by  Al- 
exander, ill.  180i 

tfa-bar'bal,  Caithagtelan  oAoer,  wMm^UmaAA 
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to  march  directly  to  Kome)  tftor  tlie  b«Ul«  of 

CauiuB,  i,  3^1. 
Hirhuui'M:  Tulgar  report  coDComliig  his  tomb,  iii. 

355. 
llal'U,  people  of  India,  their  war  with  Alexander, 

ill.  1U2 ;  tbey  aubinit  to  that  prince,  193. 
Ma-mer'tineSjjwople  originally  of  Italy,  seize  M«»- 

■euia,  L  186;  defeated  by  Pyrrims,  iii.  337;  a 

division  among  them  Qccaaiooi  the  flrat  Punic 

war,  i.  186.  ir.  311. 
If  a-nas'iph,  king  of  Judah,  la  pat  in  chaina  by  the 

Seneraia  of  £8arhaddan|  and  carried  captive  to 
labylon,  i.  986 :  ohtaina  liia  liberty  and  retoraa  to 
Jeroaalem.  ibid. 

Han-ci'nua  (L.)  the  eonaul,  Plao*f  Ueotenant  en- 
gages rashly  in  a  post,  from  whence  Sotpio  iwp- 
pily  extricates  him,  i.  254. 

Maa'da-na.daughterof  Astyagesltlngof  the  Medes, 
is  given  in  mamage  to  Cambyses  king  of  Per- 
sia, 1 306 ;  she  goes  to  Media,  and  carries  her 
son  Cyrus  with  her,  300 ;  she  returns  into  Persia, 
311. 

Man'da-nis,  an  Indian  philosopher,  refuses  to  ac- 
company Alexander,  Ui.^ldO. 

Man-droc'liHles,  youns  Spartan,  supports  the  party 
of  Lysander  the  ophorus,  through  zeal  for  the 
public  good,  iii.  377. 

Ma-ne'thon,  Egyptian  priest,  author  of  the  history 
of  the  Dynasties  of  Egypt,  i.  1S8. 

Ma  ni-a,  wife  of  Zenis,  governs  iGolia,  after  the 
death  of  her  husband,  with  admirable  oondua, 
U  370 ;  she  is  assassinated,  with  her  son,  by  Mi- 
diss  her  son-in-law,  271. 

Ha-nil'i'us  (M.)  consul,  is  sent  against  Carthage 
in  the  beginning  of  the  third  Punic  war,  i.  349. 

Ma-ail'i-us,  tribune  of  the  people,  prepares  a  der 
cree  for  appointing  Pompey  to  command  the  ar- 
miea  against  the  Ungs  Mithridates  and  Tigranes, 
iv.  394,  395. 

Ma'ni-us^Curlus,)  consul,  defeats  Pyrrhus,  and 
obliges  him  to  quit  Italy,  iii.  329. 

Ma'ni-us  (Aquilius,)  consul,  ends  the  war  with 
Ariatonicus,  iv.  340;  and  enters  Rome  in  tri- 
umph, ibid. 

Man'li'us  rL.)  is  appointed  consul  with  Regulns, 
i.  18S ;  they  jointly  gain  a  great  victory  over  the 
Carthaginians  near  Ecnomo  in  Sicily,  ibid. ;  they 
go  to  Africa,  ibid. ;  ManiiuS  is  recalled,  ibid. . 

Man-ti-ri«'a,  city  of  Arcadia,  famous  for  the  vic- 
tory of  Rpaminomlaa  over  the  Lacedaemonians, 
and  far  that  of  Philopoemen  over  Machanidas 
tyrant  orSparr.a,  iii-  447. 

Mdr-a-can'ila,  ca()ital  of  Sogdiana,  submits  to  Al- 
exander, iii  16.3. 

Mar'a-tliou,  small  city  of  Attica,  famous  for  the 
victory  of  the  Athenians  over  the  Persians,  ii. 
338. 

Mar-cel'Ius  (M.)  consul,  is  sent  Into  Sicily  to  ap- 
pease the  troubles  there,  iv.  334 ;  actions  of  Mar- 
cellus  in  ^icily,  335;  he  forms  the  siege  of  Syra- 
cuse, ?Qd ;  the  considerable  loss  of  men  and  ships 
by  the  dreadful  machinesof  Archimedes,  obliges 
him  to  turn  the  siege  into  a  blockade,  338;  he 

.  undertakes  several  expeditions  in  Sicily.  339; 
he  makes  himself  master  of  Syracuse  by  means 
of  his  intelligence  in  it,  330 ;  he  abandons  the 
city  to  be  plundered,  333 ;  tmnours  which  he  pays 
to  the  memory  of  Archimedes,  ibid. ;  Marcellus, 
at  first  as  praetor,  and  afterwards  as  consul, 
gains  several  advantages  over  Hannibal,  {■  337. 

Mar'ci-us  (L.)  Roman  knight,  preserves  Spain  by 
his  valour,  i.  328. 

Mar'ci-us,  ambassador  of  the  Romans  in  Greoee, 
has  an  interview  with  Perseus  near  the  river 
Peneus,  iv.  154 ;  he  returns  to  Rome.  155 ;  he  is 
sent  again  into  Greece,  to  regulate  affairs  there, 
156 

Mar'cf  us  (PhUtppus  O,)  eonaul,  chargod  with  tlM 
wai  a£ain«t  Paneua,  iv.  uSs  advance*  XmnM 
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Macedonia,  ibid. ;  which  he  penetrates  into,  anA 
takes  several  cities  there,  168,  Slc 

Mar-do'ni-us,  son-in-law  of  Darius,  enlen  Maec* 
donia,  ii.  33:  his  ill  success  obliges  Darlns  to 
recall  him,  ibid  persuades  Xerxes  to  invada 
Greece,  47 ;  Xerxes  chooses  him  one  of  hisgena- 
rals,  55 ;  and  leaves  him  with  a  numerous  arm/ 
to  reduce  Greece,  69 ;  makes  advantufeous  oflbn 
to  the  Athenians,  78 :  enters  Athens  and  biurai 
it,  ibid. ;  defeated  and  kUled  at  Piatms,  76w 

Bfara  of  Phidoias,  i.  57. 

Ma-ro-nc'a,  eity  of  Thrace ;  oniel  treatmeBt  of  lH 
taibahitants  by  PbWp,  tv.  09. 

Mar'ri-ages,  laws  ooneemiiig  tlMBi  lanltimil  at 
Athens  and  Bpeita,  1. 435. 

Ma-ri-am'ne,  marries  Herod  tiM  IdnmBan,  iv.  9B0l 

Ma'rl-us,  lieutenant  under  Metellus,  supplants  that 
general,  and  causes  himself  to  be  appointed  gene- 
ral, for  terminating  the  war  with  Jugurtba,  L 
909,  whom  he  gets  into  his  bands,  and  makca  aa 
ornament  at  his  triumph,  Ibid. 

Ma'rl-us<MO  sent  to  the  aid  of  Mithridates,  iv.  3S0 ; 
taken  by  Lucullus,  and  put  to  death,  356 

Mar'seil-Ii-ans :  their  embassy  to  Rome,  Iv.  905; 
their  origin.  ibM. ;  they  settle  in  Gaul,  ibid. ;  wia* 
dom  of  Uieir  government,  906,  907 ;  attachment 
to  the  Romans,  906 ;  obtain  grace  for  Phoccai 
which  had  been  condemned  to  be  destroyed,  346. 

Mas-inis'sa,  king  of  Numidia,  espouses  the  partir 
of  i*ie  Romans  against  the  Cmthaglaians,  i.  931, 
947 ;  aids  the  Romans  against  Perseus,  iv.  153 ; 
marries  Sophonlsba,  and  poisons  lier,  i.  945 ;  con- 
tests between  him  and  the  Carthatinians,  whma 
he  defeats  in  battle,  ibid. ;  at  his  aeath  appoints 
Sclpio  iEmilianuB  guardian  of  his  children,  335. 

Ma-sis'tus,  son  of  Darius  and  AtoSsa,  is  one  of  the 
six  commanders  of  the  army  of  Xerxes,  ii.  56 ; 
trsgical  death  of  him  and  his  children,  83. 

Mas'si-va,  Numidian  prince,  is  murdered  in  the 
midst  of  Rome  by  Jugurtha's  orders,  i.  367. 

Mas-tan'a-bal,  Masfnissa'sson,  shares  tiie  kingdom 
of  Numidia  with  his  two  brothers,  i.  964. 

Mat-ta-ni'ah  is  placed  upon  the  throne  of  Judah, 
in  the  room  oi  his  nephew  Jechoniali.  i.  389. 

Mat-ta-thi'as,  Jew,  refuses  to  obey  Antiochus,  iv. 
13S ;  retires  widi  his  family  to  avoid  the  persecu- 
tlon,  ibid. ;  his  death,  135. 

Ma'tlio,  in  concert  with  Spendlos,.  causes  the  mer- 
cenaries to  revolt  acainst  the  Carthaginians,  1 
199 ;  he  is  placed  at  Oieir  head,  ibid, ;  takes  Han- 
nibal prisoner,  and  causes  him  to  be  hanged  up 
in  the  room  of  Spendfus,  301 ;  taken  by  the  Car- 
thaginians and  executed,  203. 

Mau'so-lus,  king  of  Caria^^nters  into  a  conspiracy 
against  Artaxerxes,  ii.  401 ;  he  subjects  the  Rho- 
dians,  and  the  people  of  Cos,  iii.  13 ;  his  death 
honour  paid  to  his  memory  by  his  wife^  ibid. 

Ma-zc'us,  governor  of  Memplds  for  Danus,  aban- 
dons that  city  to  Alexander,  iii.  139 ;  commands 
the  horse  for  Darius  at  the  battle  of  Arbela,  138; 
surrenders  hlmsdf  and  the  city  of  Babylon  to 
Alexander,  140 ;  who  gives  him  the  government 
of  Babylonia,  141. 

Maz'rus,  Macedonian  lord,  is  appointed  govemot 
of  the  citadel  of  Susa  by  Alexander,  iU.'  143. 

Meals :  public  ones  Instituted  at  Crete  and  Sparta, 
L  419,  ii.  337. 

Me-de'a,  her  means  to  escape  the  pursoJt  of  her 
father,  iv.  359,  Ae. 

Medes,  ancient  people  of  Asia,  inhabiting  Media, 
1. 2)3 ;  history  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Medes,  303, 
994 ;  emigres  of  the  Medes  and  Persians  united, 
i.  350:  revolt  of  the  Medes  against  Darius  No> 
thus,  ii.  170 ;  that  prince  obliges  them  to  retom 
to  their  duty ,  Ibid.;  manners  of  the  Medes,  i, 
309;  manner  In  which  they  contracted  alliances, 
597. 

Mc'di-a,  kingdom  ef  Upper  or  Greater  Asia,  i  <*~ 
dMriptlOB  of  dM  Untdom  by  Foivbta%  V' 
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ll«il  i-ciM*.  origin  UMl  Antiquity  of  BMdkiM,  1.300. 
Me'don,  Mm  o(  CodnM,  it  plaoed  at  tbo  lifiad  of 

Um  ooauyon  noplo  of  AUMni,  andertlM  lltto  of 

arelioo,  I.  4ll 
Mtf-fO-bo'iM,  noUo  Poniaa,  otciioni  the  niMar- 

Sing  of  Um  fltttcrprin  or  llie  Peniuu  against 
aioa,  itooi^  Jaakwar  of  Arifttforaa,  ii  tt. . 

Mo^a-by'sua,  govenior  of  Thraoe  for  Darioa.  oo- 
oaaioaa  the  pcrmiMion  tbat  prtoee  bad  gtven 
fiyat'eus  ipboikt  a  dcy  in  TJiraco  to  be  revoltedj 
ii.  :1s ;  Im  aaada  deputiei  to  daoMiid  earth  and 
WBlsr  of  AafMaa,  87  i  iaaolaoceof  tboaedemi- 
tiea  at  the  court  of  Aai^taa,  and  reyeng«  ta&en 
of  tlMm  by  the  aona  of  that  prince,  iUd. 

Me-ga-by'stta}  too  of  Zooynia,  tione  of  the  aig  ge- 
nerals in  toe  amy  of  zerxes,  IL  56:  diseovers 
t^^  plot  formed  by  Aitabaaes  afalnst  Artaxerxes, 
Stf4 ;  clwifcd  Willi  tlie  war  agauistthe  Egyptians, 
1U6 ;  wbom  lie  sabjecls,  and  promises  to  tpve 
tbelr  lives,  107 ;  in  despair  on  seeing  the  Egyp- 
tiaob  put  to  death,  contrary  to  the  faith  of  treaty, 
tv\  oils  against  Artaxerxes,  ibid. ;  defeats  two  ar- 
mies sent  against  ham,  ibid. ;  restored  to  favour, 
and  returns  to  court.  106 :  ArtaxerxeB*s  Jealousv 
of  Megabysus  at  a  huntuig-match,  ibid. ;  death 
of  Hegabyxiw,  ibid. 

Keg'a-cles,  son  of  Alcincon,  puts  himself  at  the 
head  of  one  of  the  factions  that  divided  Atliens 
in  8olon*s  time,  L  437 :  his  marriage  with  Ago- 
rista,  daughter  of  Ciisthenes,  ibid.. ;  drives  Pisls- 
tratus  out  of  Athens,  and  soon  aflber  recalls  him, 
438 ;  he  la  obliged  to  quit  Athens,  ibid. 

Meg-a'ctea,  Mend  of  PyirbHs,  iiL  389 ;  that  prince 
in  a  battle  givea  his  mantle  and  arms  to  Uega- 
cles,  and  di^ises  himself  in  his.  330.  Megacles 
is  wounded  and  unhorsed  In  the  battle,  ibid. 

Me-ga-da'tes  is  i^ipointed  viceroy  of  Syria  by  Ti- 
granes,  and  governs  that  kingdom  fourteen  years, 
fv.  803 :  Tipanes  calls  him  from  thence,  3<19. 

Me-ga-le'as.  Philip's  general,  devotes  himself  to 
Apelles,  that  prince's  minister,  ill.  419,  434 ;  he 
insults  Aratus,  in  concert  with  Leontius,  at  the 
breaking  up  of  a  feast,  423;  Philip  imprisons 
him,  and  then  sets  him  at  liberty,  ibid. ;  his  bad 
designs  against  Philip  are  discovered,  434 ;  he 
hills  himself  to  avoid  a  trial,  and  the  execution 
of  sentence  against  liim,  436. 

Mo-ga-lop'o-Us,  city  of  Arcadia,  lii.  373;  Aratus 
makes  it  enter  into  the  Acbean  league,  ibid. 

Me-ga'ra,  city  of  Aohaia,  i.  415,  j(4ns  the  Achcan 
league,  iii.  371.      ^ 

Me-ea'ra,  name  of  one  of  the  quarters  of  the  el^ 
of  Carthage,  i.  254. 

Me-gis'to-nes,  Lacedemonian  captain,  is  sent  to  the 
aid  of  Argos,  where  he  b  killed,  iii.  389. 

Me-li'tus,  Adienian  orator,  accuses  Socrates,  ii. 
314 ;  success  of  that  accusation,  he  Is  condemned 
to  die,  J19. 

Mf^lon,  Theban,  is  appointed  BoBotarch  with  Felo- 
pidas  and  Charon,  ii.  430. 

M«n'non,  Rhodian,  reinstated  in  the  favour  of  O- 
chus,  agalnat  whom  he  had  taken  arms,  iii.  19 ; 
advises  Darius'  generals  from  fighting  the  battle 
of  the  Granicus,  89 ;  defends  Miletus,  and  Had- 
caniassus  against  Alexander,  93 ;  he  transports 
the  inhabitants  of  that  city  to  the  island  of  Cos, 
93 ;  he  advises  Darius  to  carry  the  war  into  Ma- 
cedonia, 94 ;  that  prince  gives  the  execution  of 
that  enterprise  to  him,  snd  makes  him  generalis- 
simo, Ibid. ;  Memnon  besieges  llytelene,  and  dies 
before  that  place,  95.- 

Mem'non.  Memnon*s  statue  hi  Thebais:  wonders 
related  of  it,  1.  Ofll 

Mem'phis,  city  of  Egypt;  iti  fonndaticn.  i.  130; 
taken  by  Cambyses,  361,  and  aftertvaras  by  Al- 
exsnder,  ill.  139. 

MRm'phi-tis,  son  of  Pliysron  and  Cleopatra,  is  mur- 
dered by  his  father,  cut  in  pieces,  and  sent  to  his 
methert  i*'.  890. 


Me-nan'der,  AtlMniaii|  coileagae  to  NIelas  In  Sid- 
ly,  iL  189,  whom  he  forces  to  engage  in  a  oeafighti 
in  which  he  is  worsted,  900,  &:c;  partly  the  cauas 
of  the  Athenian's  defeat  oc-ar  2£jg<jo|iotaiuos,  SCfi 

Me-nan'der,  cosoic  poet;  change  irhsch  lie  imro- 
duced  into  comedy,  L  71. 

Me-nan'der,  one  of  Alexander*a  captain* ;  provin- 
ces that  fell  to  him  after  that  princess  death,  iiL 


Men'des,  city  erf"  Egypt,  ii.  960 ;  a  prince  of  tbat 
cit;  dteputea  tlie  crown  with  Nectaneliia,  ilnd. ; 
but  Is  defeated  by  Ageallaus,  ibid. 

Me-nec'ra-tes,  ridiculous  vanity  of  tliat  phyakian, 
iii.  78. 

Me-ne-la'us,  Ptolemy's  brother,  is  defeated  by  De> 
metrius,  and  obiU^ed  to  retire  into  Salamin,  iiL 
880,  to  whom  he  surrenders  at  discretion,  and  m 
released  without  ransom,  S8k 

Me-ne-la'us  supplants  his  brother  Jaaon,  high-priest 
of  the  Jews,  iv.  1S23 ;  Jason  drives  bim  out  of  Je- 
rusalem, 135 ;  reinstated  by  Antiochna,  126. 

Ke'nes,  or  Misraim,  first  king  of  £^pt,  1.  J29. 

Me'non  commands  the  Theesatian  troops  of  Cynis^ 
army  in  the  expedition  against  hia  brother  Ar- 
taxerxes, iL  348;  seized  with  other  Greek  gene- 
rals by  treachery,  and  put  to  death,  8S0 ;  his  cha- 
racter, SCO. 

Me-noa'ta-nes,  nephew  of  Artaxerxes  Longtananut, 
defieated  by  Megabyxus,  IL  107. 

Men'tor,  Rhodian,  is  sent  by  l^iectanebia  into  Ph<B- 
nicla  to  support  the  rebels  there,  iii.  15;  con- 
founded  on  the  approach  of  Ochus,  17 ;  he  pmi 
the  city  of  Bidon  into  that  pripce'a  hands,  iUd. ; 
Ochus  gives  him  the  command  of  a  detachment 
of  his  army  against  fpypt,  18 ;  Mentor's  acticns 
in  Egypt,  19 ;  Ochus  makes  him  governor  <^  aO 
the  coast  of  Aria,  and  declares  him  seneralloinu) 
of  all  the  troops  on  that  side,  ibid. ;  Mentor's  coo- 
duct  in  his  government,  ibid. 

Me-nyrius  commands  the  Macedonian  garrison  ia 
Munycbia,  iiL  836 ;  deprived  of  it  by  Caseandcr, 
<vsy. 

Mer«<ce-na'ries ;  their  war  with  the  Caxhariniani, 
1. 197. 

Mer'ci-us,  Spaniard,  delivers  up  one  of  the  gates  of 
Sjrracuse  to  Marcellus  In  the  night,  iv.  SSfa. 

Mef  cu-ry,  to  whom  Egypt  was  mdebted  for  moit 
of  their  arts,  1. 131,  m. 

Herm'na-des,  race  of  kiugs  of  Lydia,  L  890. 

Me-ro'dach-Bal'a-dau,  king  of  Babylon,  sent  to  con- 
gratulate Hezekiah  upon  bi6  recoverv,  i.  884. 

Me'fo-e,  daughter  of  €?yrue,  and  wife  of  her  farotlMi 
Cambyses,  i.  363 ;  her  tragical  death,  364. 

Me-sa-ba'tes,  eunuch,  cuts  off  the  head  and  hand 
of  Cyrus  the  Younger,  ii.  3a3 ;  puniahment  in- 
flicted on  him  by  Parysatis,  369. 

Mes-se'ni-ji,  part  of  Peloponnesus,  i.  83. 

Mes-se'ni-ans ;  first  war  with  the  I^aceda:monians 
i.  83 ;  whom  they  defeat  noar  Ithoma,  84 ;  tfaey 
submit  to  the  Laceds'monians,  ibid. ;  aecond  wsr 
with  the  Lacedamonians.  86 ;  are  at  first  victu- 
rious,  Ibid. ;  then  defeated,  87;  and  entirelv  re- 
duced to  the  condition  of  the  Helots,  88 :  Vf  in- 
stated by  the  Thebans,  iL  439 ;  troubles  bcftweee 
the  Messenians  and  Acbcans,  iv.  96 ;  tbe  Mene- 
nians  put  Philopa>mcn  to  death,  97 ;  auli|}ected  by 
tbe  Achaans,  ibid. ;  fhult  of  the  MesEeniau, 
which  occasioned  all  their  mlsfortunea,  iL  4^0. 

Mes-si'nayor  Mefr-sa'na,city  of  Sicily,  L 186,  ii.  Ig]. 

Me-tel'lus  CL.)  consul,  c(»r.mand8  af  afnst  JugurthSi 
i.  867;  supplanted  ny  Marius,  S268 ;  enters  Rome 
in  triumph,  ibid. 

Me-rellus,  {Q.  Circilius)  Rrman  pnrtor,  defeali 
Andrisciis,  iv.  SIO,  nrid  rends  him  to  Rome,  ibid.  { 
routs  another  ad  vrnturcr,  named  Alexander,  ibid. 

Me>iIio'ne,  city  of  Thrace,  destroyed  by  Philip,  iiL 

Me'thon,  a£tTonomcr,  counterfeits  tlia  madmai; 
ii.  1S1. 
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Utt-ro-do'nifl,  of  Soepsis,  amburador  to  Tigruiei, 
iv..363;  Mltliridates  puts  him  to  deatli,  3A. 

Met-ro-do'ras,  Atfaeniao  painter  and  phiJoaopber, 
given  to  iEmiiiiu  as  a  tutor  to  bk  sons,  Iv.  189.  • 

Mi-cip'sa  succeeds  his  father  Maainiasa  in  the  khig- 
dom  of  Numidia,  i.  964 ;  adopts  Jugurtha  his  ne- 
phew, and  makes  him  co-heir  with  the  rest  9f 
his  children,  965 ;  his  death,  iliid. 

Mic'y-thus,  guardian  of  the  children  of  Anazilaus ; 
nrudence  of  his  administration,  iL  137. 

iud'l-as,  son-in-law  of  Mania,  assassinates  his  mo- 
ther-in-law and  her  son,  in  order  to  possess  him- 
■eif  of  her  riches  and  government,  u.  271 ;  he  is 
deprived  of  them  bv  DercyUidas.  ibid. 

Mi-le'tus,  city  of  Ionia,  ii.  32 :  cnfeMes  committed 
there  by  Lvsander,  iL  145;  besieged  his  taicen 
by  Alexander,  ill.  99. 

Ifl'to,  champion  of  Crotona,  defeats  the  Sybarites, 
li.  140;  the  extraordinary  strength  and  voracity, 
of  that  combatant.  143 ;  and  death.  144. 

Uil-tho'cv-tes,  Thracian,  after  the  battieof  Cunaxa, 
surrenders  liimself  to  Artaxerxesjii.  256. 

Mil-ti'a-des,  Athenian  tyrant  of  the  Thracian  Cher- 
•miesus,  accompanies  Darius  in  his  expedition 
against  the  Scyuiians,  and  is  of  opinion  that  satisr 
faction  ought  to  be  made  them,  ii.  25 ;  an  irrup- 
tion of  the  Scythians  into  Thrace  obliges  him  to 
abandon  the  Chersonesus,  whither  he  returns 
soon  after,  S7 ;  he  settles  at  Athens,  34 ;  he  com- 
mands (he  army  of  tbe  Atiienians,  and  gain«|pa 
famous  victory  at  Marathon  over  the  Persians, 
40 ;  moderate  reward  given  him  by  the  Athenr 
lans,  49';  he  sets  out  with  a  fleet  to  reduce  the  re- 
volted islands,  and  is  unsuccessful  in  the  isle  of 
Pharos,  ibid. ;  he  is  cited  to  take  his  trial,  and  has 
m  great  fine  laid  upon  liim,  ibid. ;  not  being  able 
to  pay  it,  he  is  put  in  prison,  and  dies  there,  ibid. 

Min'da-rua,  Spartan  admiral,  is  defeated  and  killed 
in  a  batUe  by  Alcibiades,  ii.  219.. 

lli-ner'va,  goddess,  i.  30 ;  feast  at  Athens  in  honour 
of  her,  ibid. 

Mines ;  product  of  mines  was  (be  principal  riches 
of  the  ancients,  i.  157. 

Min'is-ter ;  wise  lessons  for  one,  i.  438,  ii.  250, 377. 

lli'nos,  first  kins  of  Crete,  ii.  336;  laws  instituted 
by  him  in  hb  aingdom,  337 ;  hatred  of  tbe  Athe- 
nians for  Minos,  340 ;  cause  of  that  hatred,  ibid. 

Mi-nu'ci-us  (H.)  is  appointed  master  of  horse  to 
Fablus,  i.  219 ;  be  gains  a  slight  advautage  over 
the  Cairtbaginians  in  that  dictator's  absence, 
which  procures  him  equal  authority  with  the 
dictator,  221 ;  engages  with  disadvantages,  out  of 
which  Fabius  extrfcates  him,  ibid. ;  he  acknow- 
ledces  his  fault,  and  returns  to  bis  obedience, 
ibkX ;  he  is  killed  at  the  battle  of  Canns,  223. 

Mis'a-el,  one  of  the  three  young  Hebrews  preserved 
miraculously  in  the  furnace,  1.  289. 

Mi'thras,  name  given  the  sun  by  the  Perrians,  ii .  240. 

^:  ith-ri-da'tes  I.  king  of  Pontus,  i.  93 ;  that  prince 
submits  to  Alexander,  and  accompanies  him  in 
his  expeditions,  iii.  Op. 

Uith-ri-da'tcs  II.  king  of  Pontus,  escapes  to  avoid 
the  rage  of  Antigonus,  i.  93. 

Mith-ri-da'tes  III.  king  of  Pontus,  adds  Cappadoda 
and  Papiilagouia  to  his  dominions,  i.  93. 

Mith-ri  da'tes  IV.  king  of  Pontus,  1. 93. 

Mith-ri-da'tes  V.  sumamed  Evergetes,  king  of  Pon- 
tus, aids  the  Romans  against  ^e  Carthaginians, 
L  93;  the  Romans  reward  him  with  Phrygia  Ma- 
jor, iv.  248 ;  his  death,  252. 

Mith-ri-da'tes  VI.  sumamed  Rupaeor,  ascends  the 
1  hrone  of  Pontus,  i.  93,  iv.  252, 341 ;  the  Romans 
lake  Phrygia  from  him,  ibid. ;  he  possesses  him- 
self of  Cappadocia  and  Bithynia,  after  having  ex- 
pelled their  kin^,  342 ;  he  gives  his  daughter  in- 
marriage  to  Tigranes,  king  of  Armenia,  ibid. ; 
open  rupture  between  Mithridates  and  the  Ro- 
mans 34.1 ;  that  prince  gains  some  Pdvantages 
over  the  Ramans,  344;  he  causes  all  the  Romans, 


and  Italians  in  Asia  Minor  to  be  massacred  in  owi 
day,  ibid  ;  lie  makes  himself  master  of  Athena 
345 ;  two  of  his  generals  are  defeated  by  Sylla 
349 :  and  himself  by  Fimbria,  351 :  his  fleet  is  alao 
twice  beaten,  ibid. ;  he  has  an  interview  witb 
Bylla,  and  concludes  peace  with  the  Romans,353 ; 
second  war  of  the  Romans  with  Mithridates  undet 
Murena,  355 ;  it  continues  onhr  three  years,  ibid. ; 
he  makes  a  treaty  with  Sertorius,  356 ;  he  preparsi 
to  renew  the  war  with  the  Romans,  ibid,  j  ha 
seizes  Paphlagonia  and  Bithynia,  357;  tba 
Romans  send  Lucullus  and  Cotta  against  bimf 
ilMd. ;  Mithridates  defeats  Cotta  by  sea  and  land, 
ibfd. ;  be  forms  the  siege  of  Cvzicum,  ibid- ;  Lu- 
cullus obliges  him  to  raise  It,  and  defeats  hii 
troops,  358 ;  he  takes  the  field  to  oppose  the  pro- 
gress of  Lucullus,  350 ;  he  is  enlurelv  defeated, 
and  obliged  to  fly,  ibid. ;  he  sends  orders  to  liia 
sisters  and  wives  to  die,  360 ;  he  retires  to  Tl* 

Eranes  his  son-in-law,  361 ;  Tigralies  sends  htm 
ack  into  Pontus  to  raise  troops,  364 ;  he  endea* 
vours  to  console  Tigranes  after  his  defeat,  366  { 
those  twoprinces  apply  in  concert  to  raising  new 
forces,  301 ;  they  are  defeated  by  Lucullus.  369; 
taking  advantage  of  the  misunderstanding  in  tba 
Roman  army,  he  recovers  all  his  dominions,  370* 
he  is  defeated  on  several  occasions  by  Pompey, 
374;  he  endeavours  in  vain  to  find  an  asylum 
with  Tigranes  bis  son-in-law,  375 ;  he  retires  into- 
the  Bosphorus,  377 ;  he  puts  his  son  Xipharea  to 
death,  378 ;  he  makes  proposals  of  peace  to  Pom* 
pey,  which  are  rejected,  379 ;  he  forms  the  dedgn 
of  aUackingthe  Romans  hi  Italy,  ibid. ;  Phamacoa 
makes  the  army  revolt  against  Mithridates,  who 
kills  himself,  380 ;  charatter  of  Mithridates,  iUd. 

Mith-ri-da'tes  I.  king  of  the  Parfhians,  defeats  De- 
metrius, and  takes  him  prisoner,  iv.  240;  ha 
carries  that  prince  into  his  kingdom,  and  givea 
him  his  daughter  Rbodoguna  in  marriage,  vUi. 

Mitb-  ri-da'tes  II.  sumamed  the  Great,  ascends  tha 
tturoneof  Parthia,  iv.  250 ;  he  re-establishes  Ai»> 
tiochus  Eusebes,  261 ;  he  sends  an  amlwasador 
to  Sylla  to  make  an  alliance  with  the  Romansi 
283;  his  death,  ibid. 

Mith-ri-da'tes  III.  king  of  Parthia,  iv.  284;  Orodea 
his  brotlier  dethrones  and  puts  him  to  death,  ibid. 

Mith-ri-da'tes,  Persian  lord,  coasts  of  having  given 
Cyrus  the  Younger  his  mortal  wound,  ii.  253; 
Parysatis  causes  him  to  he  put  to  death,  968. 

Mith-ri-da'tes,  eunuch  and  great  chamberlain  <^  • 
Xerxes,  makes  himself  an  accomplice  in  the  muv* 
der  of  that  prince,  ii.  94 ;  he  is  put  to  death  lif 
the  punishment  of  the  troughs,  97. 

Mith-ri-da'tes  of  Pergamus  brinp  troope  to  Craar 
in^eypttiv.  392. 

Mitb-ro-bar-za'nes,  favourite  of  Tigranes  Is  sont 
against  Lucullus,  iv.  364 ;  himself  and  histroow 
are  cut  to  pieces,  ibid. 

BlJt-y-lcnc,  capital  of  tbe  isle  of  Lesbos,  L  400 ; 
that  city  is  taken  by  the  Athenians,  ii.  159. 

Mna-sip'pus  is  sent  with  a  fleet  by  the  Lacedcmfr* 
nians  to  retake  Corcyra  from  the  Athenians,,il« 
432 ;  he  is  killed  in  a  battle,  Ibid. 

Mnas-ki'res ;  king  of  the  Parthians,  iv.  284. 

Mne'vis,  name  of  the  ox  adored  in  Egypt,  i.  109. 

Mod'es-ty :  traces  of  it  among  the  ancients,  i.  999;' 
it  was  absolutely  neglected  at  Sparta,  i.  429. 

Mce'ris,  kingof  Ejgypt,  i.  130;  famous  laka  madt 
by  him,  102. 

Mo'loch,  name  given  Saturn  in  Sqripture,  1. 151* 

Mo'lo  is  made  govemor  of  Media  by  Antioehustbt 
Great,  iii.  400;  he  makes  hinwelf  sovereign  la 
his  province,  ibid. ;  but  being  defeated,  he  killa 
himself  in  despair,  403. 

Mon'ar-chy ;  original  design  of  monarchy,  L  991  \ 
the  best  form  of  government,  i.  368. 

Mon'i-ma  of  Ionia ;  Mithridates  carries  her  with 
him  in  his  train,  iv^  344 ;  she  marries  Uiat  prinoa* 

,    360 ;  tragical  death  of  that  princess,  IUd. 
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Mon'tt-BttiMJi  ereeied  hy  tlie  aactentt  Ibr  tboae  wIm 
dM  for  tbdr  eountry,  U.  41, 61 :  wlwt  kind  of 
■oniuMiMi  lh«  OKMKdarabte,  131 

So-ty'a,  city  of  Slctlf,  L  169. 

Mnia'aUui,  eooaul,  li  cbarfed  wllh  ths  wir  la 
Aelwla,  It.  ^It ;  defeats  the  AelMMDt,  914 ;  takes 
Corintb,  and  deroolisbes  it.  IMd ;  preeenres  the 
natue  of  Pbiloramen,  910 ;  bis  dlsuiereetedness, 
iUd. ;  enters  Rome  la  iriomph,  917 ;  fooe  oo  an 
MnlieeBjr  tnto  Ecrpt,  Asia,  and  Oreeee,  943. 


Mtt-re'na  eommands  the  left  wiag  aT  flylla's  annjr 
"^heronmulv.  349; 
ting  out  for  Rome,  leaves  blia  the  fovernhient  of 


■iihe  battle  of  Ct 


Sjrlla,  oo  set' 


AsTa,  3M ;  he  makes  war  afalMM  mtbridates, 
3U ;  and  is  defeated,  IMd. ;  bat  recetvee  the  ho- 
nour of  a  triumph,  IMd. 

■a-»«'um :  academy  of  Ibe  learned,  Institoted 
under  that  name  at  Aleiaadria,  IIL  306 ;  deeerlp- 
tSon  of  that  bulldlog  called  M usBum.  309. 

■u-dcaa'us,  Indian  prlaee ;  subjected  by  Aleian- 
der,  lU.  IM. 

■u'sic'  to  what  perfeetloa  carried  by  the  aneienti, 
L  389;  considered  by  the  Greeks  an  essential 
part  in  the  educatkm  of  youth,  li.  399 ;  theatre  of 
music  at  Athens,  IL  119 ;  prise  of  music  InsUtu- 
ted  at  the  feast  of  Panathenea  bf  Pericles,  1. 
31. 

Mye'a-le,  promontory  of  loola,  where  the  Greeks 
obtain  a  ftmoos  Ttctoiy  over  the  Persians,  ii. 
80. 

|lvc-«'n»,  cUy  of  Argoe,  L  419 ;  kinfi  of  Mycenc, 
IUd. 

Myc-e-fl'nas,  Ungof  Egypt,  L 130 ;  mUdness  of  his 
reign,  ibid. 

Myr  on,  Athenian  scolplOT,  i.  SO. 

■y-ronl-des,  general  of  the  Athenians,  defbats  the 
Bpartans  near  Tanagra  in  Boiotia,  ii.  115. 

Ilyr'bo,  supposed  second  wife  of  Socrates,  ttom 
whom  he  bad  much  to  suffer  li.  304. 

Mys-cerius,  Acbsaa  geuerul  founder  of  Crotona, 
U.  140. 

■ys'te-ries:  feasts  of  the  less  and  greater  myste- 
rios,  celebrated  at  Athens  In  honour  of  Ceres 
Eleusina,  1. 33. 

N  A 

Ka-bar-za'nes,  general  of  the  horse  in  the  army  of 
Darius,  perpetrates  a  horrible  crime  upon  the 

B'.non  of  that  prince,  ill.  148;  he  retires  into 
yrcania,  149 ;  be  surrenders  himself  to  Alex- 
ander upon  bis  promise,  154. 

Na'bifl  makes  bimseif  tyrant  of  Bparta,  !▼.  450 ;  in- 
stances of  his  avarice  and  cruelty,  96,  450, 451 ; 
PbiUp  puts  Argos  into  his  hands  by  way  of  de- 
pesli,  90  ;  Nabis  declares  for  the  Romans  against 
'  that  prince,  97 ;  the  Romans  declare  war  against 
him,  40 ;  Q.  Flaminius  marches  against  him, 
ibid. ;  besieges  him  in  Sparta,  41 ;  obliges  him  to 
demand  peace,  43 ;  and  grants  it  him,  ibid. ;  Na- 
bis breaks  the  treaty,  47 ;  he  is  defeated  bv  Phi- 
lopcemen,  .50 ;  and  obliged  to  shut  himself  up  in 
Sparta,  IbM. ;  he  is  killed,  53. 

Nab-o-nas'sar,  or  Bel'e-sis,  king  of  Babylon,  1. 984. 

Nab-o-po-las'sar,  king  of  Babylon,  Joins  with  Cy- 
axares  king  of  Media,  besieges  and  entirely  ruins 
Nineveh,  i.  987  ;  he  associates  his  son  Nebucho- 
donosor  with  him  in  the  empire,  and  sends  him 
at  the  head  of  an  army  against  Nechao,  ibid. ;  his 
death,  ibid. 

Naph'tha,  kind  of  bitumen  very  combustible,  ill. 
140. 

Nar-a-va'sus.  Numidlan  lord?  Joins  Barca  in  the 
war  with  the  mercenariee,  I.  900. 

Ravy,  naval  affairs  of  Ihe  aiicient«,  ii.  350. 

Nau-pac'tum,  city  of  ^trUa,  1.  403 ;  taken  by  Aci- 
Ir.  61. 


Nax'os,  island,  one  of  the  Cydades,  it  98 ;  a  sell- 
tion  there  occa8i<Mi»  the  revolt  <tf-tlM  lonians 
against  Darius,  ibid 

Ne-ap'o-Hs,  quarter  of  tlH  city  of  Syracoae  no  cal- 
M,  ii.  191. 

Nd-ar'chtts,  oOeer  of  Alexander,  swrveya  tke  const 
from  the  Indus  K.  Jie  bottom  or  the  Poaiangnlph, 
ill.  197 ;  he  succeeds  in  his  enterprise.  Ibid. 

Neb'u^hod-o  no'sor  I.  or  Saosdochlnus,  king  (rf* 
Nineveh,  L  987 ;  attacked  by  Phraortea  king  of 
the  Modes,  900;  whom  be  defeats  and  puts  to 
death,  9R7, 900 ;  sends  Hdofemes,  with  a  pow- 
erful army  to  revenge  him  upon  the  people  who 
had  refused  him  aid,  ibid. ;  entire  defeat  of  his 
army,  ibid 

Neb'u-chod-o-no^sorll.  Is  associated  in  the  smpira 
of  Assyria  by  Nabopolassar,  i.S£fl[.  148;  defeats 
Nechao,  and  conquers  Syria  and  raieadne,  968; 
takes  Jerusalem,  makes  himself  nuster  of  it,  amd 
carries  away  a  great  number  erf"  Jews  to  Babyl<m, 
ibid. ;  reigns  alone  after  the  death  of  his  fainer. 
ibid. ;  lUs  fim  dream,  marches  against  Jerusalem, 
takes  it,  and  takes  away  all  Its  treasures,  980 ;  de- 
feats the  army  of  Pharaoh  king  of  Egypt,  returns 
to  Jerusalem,  and  demolishes  its  fortiiioatioiis, 
144,  989 ;  besieges  Tyre,  and  takes  it,  900 ;  he 
makes  hhnself  master  of  Egypt,  where  he  takes 
great  spoils,  Ms  second  dream,  990 ;  he  la  reduced 
to  the  condition  of  a  beast  i91 ;  he  recoTers  his 
former  shape,  re-ascends  the  throne,  and  dies, 
ibid. 

Ne-cha'o,  king  of  Egypt,  i.  141 ;  he  undertakes  to 
open  a  communicanon  between  the  Nile  and  the 
Red  Sea,  ibid. ;  able  navigators  Ivy  his  order  un- 
dertske  to  sail  round  Africa,  tfnd  hamiily  effisct 
it,  ibid. ;  marches  against  the  Babylonians  and 
Medes  to  put  a  stop  to  their  progress,  ibid. ;  de 
feati  Jostsh  king  of  Judah,  who  orooaed  his 
march,  ibid. ;  beats  the  Babylonians,  akes  Car- 
chemlsh.  and  returns  into  his  kingdom.  149  ;  on 
his  way  be  goes  to  Jerusalem,  deprives  Jehoahaz 
of  the  crown,  and  gives  it  to  Jeholaklm,  ibid. ; 
conquered  by  Nebuchodonosor,  who  retakes  Car- 
chemish,  287 ;  his  death,  143. 


Nec-ta-ne'bis  is  placed  by  the  revested  Eeyptl 
upon  the  throne  of  Egypt  in  the  room  of  Taciras, 
ii.  S60 ;  he  Is  supported  by  Agesilaus,  ibid. ;  by 
his  aid  he  reduces  the  party  of  the  prince  of  Men- 
des,  ibid.;,  not  being  able  to  defend  himself  against 
Ochus,  be  escapes  into  Ethiopia,  fh>m  whence 
he  never  returns,  iii.  18. 

NeP-he-mi'ah.  Jew,  cup-bearer  to  Artaxerxes,  ob- 
tains permission  to  return  to  Jerusalem,  and  te 
rebuild  its  fortifications,  il.  109;  he  acquits  hhn- 
self of  bis  commission  with  incrediUe  zeal,  ibid. 

Ne'le-os  of  Scepsis,  to  whom  Theophrastus  bad 
left  the  works  of  Aristotle,  iv.  354, 

Ne-me'a,  games  instituted  near  that  city,  i.  44. 

Ne'o-las,  brother  of  Malo  and  Alexander,  bringi 
the  latter  the  news  of  Malo's  defeat  by  Ant^> 
thus,  and  then  kills  himself  through  des*"-*!  XL 
403. 

Ne-op-tore-mus,  one  of  Alexander*s  captafaM,  pro 
vinces  that  fell  to  Mm  after  the  death  of  that 
prince,  ill.  929 ;  he  Joins  Antipater  and  Crati*ru8 
against  Perdiccasand  Eument!S,243;  he  marches 
with  Craterus  tgamst  the  latter,  ibid. ;  la  killed 
in  a  battle,  ibid. ;  character  of  Neoptolemus.  94S. 

Ne-op-td'e-mus,  uncle  of  Pyrrlius,  reigns  in  Epinis 
in  his  nephew^s  place,  i.  94 ;  Pyrrhus  cauaea  him 
to  be  killed,  9S. 

Ne-op-tore-mus,  Greek  poet,  ilL  TIK 

Ner-i-gli^sor,  conspires  agamst  EvUmerodach  king 
of  Assyria,  and  reigns  in  his  stead,  i.  991 ;  he 
makes  war  against  the  Modes,  and  is  killed  in  a 
battle,  319. 

Ne'ro  (C.  Claudius,)  consul,  ]uits  Ms  province,  and 
makes  haste  to  Join  his  colleague,  in  order  is 
their  attacking  AsdrufaaUi.  999 
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Ife'  ri-os,  Roman  officer,  surprisM  Pbilip's  camp 
near  AppoUooia  in  the  night,  Ui.  4^. 

Ni-can'dor  la  deputed  by  tbo  .^tdlian^  Philip,  iv. 
46 ;  be  endeavours  to  eng^e  that  prince  to  Join 
Antiochua  against  the  Romans,  ibid. 

Ni-^Dor,- officer  in  Alexander's  army :  rash  bold-  • 
neas  which  costs  him  his  life,  iii.  163. 

Ni-ca'nor,  Cassander*s  brother,  is  put  to  death  by 
Oylmpias,  iii.  S57. 

Ni-ca'nor,  governor  (^f  Media,  surprised  in  his  camp 
by  Seleucus,  and  obliged  to  ny,  iii.  371 ;  he  is 
killed  in  a  batUe,  28^. 

ifi-ca'nor,  officer  of  Seleucus  Ceraunus,  poisons 
him,  iii.  309;  and  is  put  to  death  by  Achsus,  ibid. 

Ni-ca'nor,  lieutenant-general  of  Antiochus  Epipba- 
nes,  marches  against  the  Jews,  and  is  defeated 
by  Judas  Maccabeus,  iv.  137,  138 ;  Demetrius 
Soter  sends  him  with  an  army  into  Judea  to  as- 
sist Alcimus,  231 ;  and  is  killed  in  baiUe,  ibid. 

Ni-ce'a,  built  by  Alexander,  where  he  had  de- 
feated Porus,  iii.  186 

Nic'i-as,  general  of  tie  Athenians,  makes  them 
conclude  a  peace  with  the  Lacedemonians,  ii. 
175;  opposes  the  war  of  Sicily  in  vain,  182;  he 
U  upointed  4i;eneral  with  Lamachus  and  Alci- 
t^iades,  ibid. ;  his  conduct  on  arriving  in  Sicily, 
187 ;  after  some  expeditions,  he  forms  the  siege 
of  Syracuse,  194 ;  the  city  Is  reduced  to  extremi- 
ties, 196 ;  the  arrival  of  Gylippus  changes  the 
fiftce  of  aifairs,  ibid. ;  Nicias  writes  to  the  Athe- 
nians the  state  of  his  condition,  and  to  demand  a 
reinforcement,  198 ;  two  colleagues  are  ai^imed 
him,  199 ;  they  compel  him  to  engage  in  a  sea- 
fight,  in  which  he  is  defeated,  205 ;  as  is  also  his 
land  army,  ibid. ;  he  hazards  another  sea-fight, 
and  is  again  defeated,  205, 200 ;  he  determines  to 
retire  by  land,  207;  he  is  reduced  to  surrender  at 
discretion,  206 ;  he  is  ctMidemned  to  die,  and  eae- 
euted,  209. 

Kic  i-as,  treasurer  to  Perseus,  throws  the  treasures 
ef  Perseus  into  the  sea  by  his  order,  iv.  169 ;  yet, 
for  that  act,  he  is  put  to  deatbribid. 

Ni'co-cles.  son  of  Evagoras  of  Balamin,  U.  456 ;  his 
admirable  character,  ibid.  . 

Ni'eo-cles,  king  of  Paphoe,  submits  to  Ptolemy,  iii. 
969 ;  he  OMkes  ah  alliance  secretly  wilh  Antlgo- 
nuB,  and  kills  himself,  ibid. 


Vi'eo-cles,  tyrant  of  Sicyon,  expelled  by  Aratus, 

iii.  365. 
Nl-co'ce-nes,  in  whose  honae  Themistocles  resides 

at  .^ea,  supplies  his  guest  with  the  means  of 

going  to  the  court  of  Persia  in  safety,  ii.  98,  99. 
Ni-co-la'us,  one  of  Ptolemy's  generals,  refuses  to 

desert  with  Theodotus,  and  continues  to  adhere 

to  Ptolemy,  Ui.  406. 
m-co-la'us,  venerable  oM  man,  pleads  in  "behalf  of 

the  Athenian  generals,  ii.  2G0. 
JKi-com'e-dea  I.  king  of  Bithynia,  builds  Nlcome- 

dla,i.93. 
Nl-com'e-des  II.  son  of  Pmsias  king  of  Bithynia, 

goes  to  Rome,  iv.  204;  he  killa  his  fhther,  who 
ad  given  orders  to  kill  him,  and  reigns  in  his 
■tead,  ibid. ;  sets  up  a  child  under  the  name  of 
Ariarathes,  and  causes  the  kingdom  of  Cappado^ 

.  da  to  be  demanded  for  him  of  the  Romans,  904, 
341 ;  his  death,  342. 

tfi-Gom'e-des  in.  ascends  the  throne  of  Bithynia, 
and  is  dethroned  l»y  Mitbridates,  but  reinstated 
by  the  Romans,  iv.'342,  ice ;  again  expelled  by 
Mithridates,344 ;  Sylla  reconciles  him  with  Mith- 
ndates,  who  restores  him  his  dominions,  353 ; 
Nic<miede8,  in  gratitade,  at  his  death,  leaves  tlie 
Roman  people  his  heirs,  263, 356. 

Ni'con,  athleta,  adventure  that  happened  to  his 
statue,  ii.  419. 

Ni-cos'tra-ttis,  of  Argoe,  general  in  -the  army  of 
Ocbus,  in  Egypt,  iii.  17. 

tn-ooatra-tua,  Aefasan,  defeats  the  troops  of  An-  i 
4iOitbeiw0,  at  GoriotlHiT.  33.  " 
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Ni-lie'us,  son  of  Codrua,  settles  in  Asia  Minor,  i 
415. 

Nile,  river  of  Africa;  its  sotirces,  1. 103;  cataracts 
of  the  Nile,  ibi«I. ;  causes  of  its  inundation,  104, 
time  that  its  inundation  conlinnes,  ibid. ;  mea* 
sure  or  depth  of  its  inundation,  ibid. ;  canals  of 
the  Nile,  105 ;  double  prospect  occasioned  by  the 
Nile,  107;  canal  of  communication  between. tha 
two  seas  by  the  Nile,  ibid. 

Nim'rod,  founder  of  the  Assyrian  empire^  i.  9Ti; 
history  cpnfounds  him  with  his  son  Ninus,  ibid.* 
the  Scripture  places  him  very  near  Abraham,  foi 
what  reason,  373. 

NIn'e-veh,  city  of  Assyria,  its  foundation,  L  973 ; 
description  of  that  dty,  ibid. ;  kings  of  Nineveh 
284;  M«  destruction,  287. 

Ni'nus,  king  of  Assyria,  often  confounded  with 
Nunrod,  i.  273 ;  builds  Nineveh,  274 ;  conquers 
the  Bactrians,  marries  Semiramis,  has  a  for  by 
her,  and  dies  soon  after,  ibid. 

Nin'y-as,  son  of  Niuus,  raig;ns  in  Assyria,  i.  381; 
effeminacy  and  sloth  of  that  prince.  iUd. 

Ni-toc'ris,  queen  of  Babylon,  i.  391 ;  inscription  oa 
her  tonnb,  293. 

No-am'mcu,  famous  cky  of  Egypt,  i.  138.    ' 

No'mi,  or  govemnunts  of  Eejrpt,  i.  97. 

Nu-mid'i-ans,  people  of  Africa,  whose  prindpil 
force  consisted  in  cavalry,  i.  344. 

Nyp'si-us,  general  of  Dionysius  the  yoanfer,  re- 
lieves the  citadel  of  Syracuse,  closely  besieged  by 
Uie  Syracusans,  Ii.  405 ;  he  bums  and  pluadera 

Eart  ef  the  city  of  Syracuse,  406 ;  Dionysius  drivea 
im  out  of  Syracuse,  of  which  he  had  made  him 
self  master,  413. 
N/sa,  a  city  of  India,  supposed  to  be  built  by  Baa 

chns,  m  honour  of  his  nurie,  iii.  179. 
Njrs'sa,  sister  of  Mithridates,  falls  into  the  handi  of 
Lucullu8,iv.'360. 

OB 

O-be'di-encet  mode!  of  It  in  the  Spartan  yi^tb,  L 
421,437;  means  for  obtaining  voluntary  obedi- 
ence, i.  313. 

Ob'e-lisks  of  Egypt,  1. 99. 

O'cha,  sister  of  Ocbus,  is  buried  alive  by  his  oidefi 
iii.  7. 

O'chus  takes  the  name  of  Darius,  from  having  put 
a  stop  to  the  insolence  of  Smerdis  tlie  M^g*^H| 
ii.O.    See  Darius  I. 

O'chus,  son  of  Artaxerxes  Longimanas,  mareliea 
at  the  head  of  a  great  army  against  Sogdianos, 
ii.  167;  whom  he  takes  and  puts  to  death,  168; 
he  ascends  the  throne  of  Persia,  and  changes  hia 
name  from  Ocbus  to  Darius,  ibid.-— See  Datiua 
Nothus. 


O'chusjson  of  Artaxerxes  Mnemon,  opens  bla  way 
to  the  empire  by  the  murder  of  his  brotbe%  it 
463 ;  he  ascends  the  throne  of  Persia,  and  taket 
the  name  of  Artaxerxes,  iii.  7 ;  cruelties  which 
he  commits,  ibid. ;  suoeessful  expedition  against 
Phcenicia,  15,  A^. ;  Cyprus,  ibid. ;  and  l^ypC, 
18;  he  abandons  himself  to  pleasures,  19;  poi» 
soned  hy  Bagoas,  ibid. 

0&-ta'vi-a,  widow  of  MarcellU8,and  sister  of  ]K>fiog 
Cesar,  marries  Antony,  iv.  306 ;  she  leaves  Roma 
to  g:o  to  him,  and  arrives  at  Athens,  390 ;  Antony 
forbids  her  to  come  any  farther,  and  she  returns 
to  Rome,  ibid ;  affront  which  she  receives  frua 
Antony,  402. 

Oc-ta'vi-us  (Cn.)  pnetor,  Commands  the  Romaa 
fleet  against  Perseus,  iv.172, 174, 176.185;  means 
which  he  uses  to  make  that  prince  quic  the  idand 
of  Samothracia,  which  was  deemed  a  sacred  and 
inviolable  asylum,  185 ;  Perseus  puts  himself  into 
his  hands,  186 ;  Octavlus  receives  the  honour  of 
a  triumph,  193 ;  he  is  sent  into  Syria  as  ambassa- 
dor, 236;  where  he  is  murdered,  330;  the  sen*" 
tract  a  siataa  to  Um,  iMd. 
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Ot-ta  \i  iM,  dM  Uettleiiaiil  of  Cmnis,  endeaToura 
lu  vain  to  comwlc  him  for  faJ«  defeat,  iv  483 ;  ut 
bla  taunnew  wlih  Hunmaf  be  it  killed,  M6. 

O  de'oM,  theatre  of  miMic,  119. 

^'ba'rcSf  Darius'  ffroon,  to  whom  bjr  addreia  he 
•ocuree  ilie  crown  oi  Peraia,  1.  M6. 

OB  ba'aue,  Feniao  lord,  cruelly  used  by  Daiiui,  li. 

n. 

O'U-gar-chy,  wliat  U  U,  L  837. 
OI-tha'cM,  king  of  ColcLb,  !■  nibdncd  by  Pom^y, 
aud  wrree  as  an  omaoient  In  his  triumph,  Iv. 

au. 

O-lym'id-ads,  tbetr  epoch,  1. 41X 

O  lym'pl-as,  daughter  of  Neoptolenus,  is  married 
to  kiag  Philip,  and  has  by  blm  Alexander  the 
Great,  ill.  35 ;  Philip  repudiates  her,  60 ;  Alexan- 
der carries  ber  to  Eulrus,  ibid. ;  Polyspercbon  re- 
calls her,  and  divides  toe  government  with  her, 
948 ;  she  causes  Aridrus  and  his  wife  to  be  put 
•o  death,  857;  Cassander  bvsleges  ber  in  Pydoa, 
takes  ber  prisoner,  and  puts  ber  to  death,  8SB. 

O-lym'pl-a.  city  ol  S3is,  famous  for  the  temple  of 
Jupiter,  1.  4i. 

O-lym'pl-a,  castle  In  the  netghbourbood  tif  Byra- 
cus«^,tl.  191. 

O-lym'plc  solenm  games  of  Greece,!.  44 ;  ladies  ad- 
nioed  to  tJiem,  45. 

O-lyn'thus,  city  of  Thrace,  il.  433 ;  the  Lacedemo- 
nians declare  war  against  it,  ibid. ;  it  is  obliged 
to  surrender,  435 ;  Olyntbus,  upon  the  point  of 
being  tiaiMed  by  Philip,  implores  aid  of  the 
Athenians,  m.  43 ;  Philip  makes  himself  master 
«r  tbat  city  by  the  treason  of  two  of  its  citizens, 
mid  plunders  it,  4A. 

O-ne-sle'ri-tus,  philosopher  and  historian ;  Alexan- 
der deputes  him  to  the  Brachmaus,  to  engage 
them  to  Join  his  train,  lit  189 ;  he  can  prevail 
upon  none  of  them  to  do  so,  except  Calanus,  ibid. 

O-nei^l-muB  tries  lo  dissuade  Perseue  from  makUig 
war  with  the  Romans,  quits  his  party  and  retires 
to  ftome,  iv.  170. 

O-nfas,  son  of  Jaddus,  hlgfa-priest  of  the  Jews, 
■occeeds  his  fkther,  iiL  845;  his  death.  897. 

O  ni'ss,  high-priest  of  the  Jews,  venerable  for  his 
piety,  iv.  119 ;  refbses  Heliodorus  the  treasures 
u  the  temple  of  Jerusalem,  ibid. ;  deposed  by  Ja- 
son his  brother,  12S ;  his  death,  133. 

O-ni'as,  son  of  |he  former,  retires  into  Egypt,  and 
imilds  a  temple  there  for  the  Jews,  iv.  934. 

O-no-mar-cbus,  brother  of  Philomcitts,  gwieral  of 
the  Phoceans,  takes  opon  him  the  command  of 
the  troops  In  his  stead,  tii.  40 ;  he  is  defeated  by 
Philip,  and  killed  in  the  battle,  41;  his  body  is 
fkitened  to  a  gibbet,  ibid. 

Ono-mas'tes,  governor  of  Thrace  for  |*hilip,  exe- 
cutes the  cruel  decree  of  that  prince  against  the 
peojAe  of  Maronea,  iv.  9S. 

O-phel'lss,  governor  of  Litn^  and  Cyrenaica,  re- 
volts against  Ptolemy,  iii.  875 ;  he  suftets  himself, 
to  be  seduced  by  Acathodes,  and  carries  his  troope 
mto  the  countor  of  the  Carthaginians,  375,  i.  183 , 
they  put  him  to  death,  183. 

Opb'ra,  king  of  £gypt.~flee  Apriea. 

Op'pi-us,  proconsul,  defeated  and  taken  prisoner 
by  Mithridatee,  iv.  344. 

Or'a-clee ;  famous  ones  of  uitiquity,  i.  37 ;  of  Do- 
dona,  ibid. ;  of  Trophonius  in  BoBOtia,  38 ;  of  the 
Branchide,  iUd. ;  of  Claros,  ibid. ;  of  Delphos, 
ibid. ;  their  usual  character,  38 ;  whether  to  be 
ascribed  to  the  operation  of  devils,  or  to  the 
knavery  of  man,  41.  * 

O  ra'tions,  fUneral,  made  for  those  who  had  died 
fighting  for  their  country,  ii.  148. 

Or'a-tor,  qualitv  most  essential  to  an  orator,  iii. 
31,  Jtc. 

Or'cheetra,  pari  of  the  tfieatre  of  the  andentt,  i.  78. 

Or  cho-me'noB,  plain  of  Bteotta,  where  Sylla  de- 
feated Archelaus,'  iv.  350. 

O-rcs'tes,  son  and  successor  of  Agamnmion,  L  418. 


0>«bs'iea,  Koman  commissaiy,  soes  to  Corinth,  and 
notifies  ty  the  Acbaans  the  decree  of  the  senate 
for  separating  several  citie«  from  their  league 
iv.  5U1 ;  flics  to  escape  the  vioknce  of  tfa^  peo- 
ple, ibid. 

O-re'tefc,  ftovemor  of  8ardls,  pots  Po^rates  to 
death,  and  seises  the  island  of  Samoa,  t  364; 
be  In  put  to  death  by  Darius,  ii.  ll- 

0-ro-air<M,  of  Crete,  promises  Perseus  to  receire 
him  into  his  ship,  aud  embarks  part  of  tJie  riches 
of  that  prince,  iv.  186 ;  he  runs  away  with  his 
treasures,  ibid. 

0-ro-ba'»us  i«  Mnt  ambassador  to  S>vlla  by  Arraces 
king  of  Fartbia,  to  make  an  alliance  with  the 
Boiuans,  iv.  348 ;  Aisaces  puts  him  to  death  at 
bis  return,  ibid. 

0-ro-des,  king  of  Partbla,  iv.  884 ;  war  of  tbat 
"^'w'^wlth  the  Remans  under  Craasoa,  ibid.; 
l>fuocs,  jealous  of  Surena's  glory  by  the  defeat 
of  CrasBUB,  puts  him  to  death,  297 ;  grief  of  that 
prince  for  the  death  of  his  eon  Pacotus,  300 ;  he 
chooses  Phraates  for  his  successor,  who  puts  his 
father  snd  brothers  to  death,  301. 

O-ro-mas'des,  deity  adored  by  the  Pendans,  L  397. 

O-ron'tes,  son-in-law  of  Artaxerxes  If  nemon,  com 
mands  the  land  army  of  tbat  jN-iuce  in  the  war 
against  Evagoras,  ii.  810 ;  he  accuses  Tiribasns 
falsely,  ibid.;  be  terminates  the  war  with  Eva- 
goras. by  a  treaty  of  peace,  ibid. ;  Artaxerxes 
punishes  him  for  bis  false  accusation,  5296. 

O-rou'tes,  governor  of  Mysia,  joiiw  In  a  plot  a^nst 
Artaxerxes  Mnemon,  and  then  betrays  It,  ii.  46L 

Or'phans :  the  law  of  Charondas  in  favonrof  them, 
iLMl. 

Or-sa'ces,  old  general,  accompanies  Pacoms  in  his 
expeditions  by  order  of  Orodes,  iv.  898 ;  killed  in 
batUe,  ibid. 

Or-si'nes,  governor  of  Pasargada,  re-establishes 
good  order  throughout  the  whole  province,  iiL 
198 ;  he  goes  to  meet  Alexander  with  ma^ificent 
presents,  ibid. ;  he  Is  put  to  death  by  the  intrigues 
of  the  eunuch  Bagoas,  199. 

Or'thi-a,  inhuman  worship  rendered  hy  the  Iiace- 
demonians  to  Diana,  1. 421. 

0-si'ris  is  defeated  and  taken  prisoner  by  Megaby- 
&u*  who  generously  sends  him  back  to  Arta- 
xerxes, ii.  107. 

Os'ta-nes,  chief  of  the  Magi,  accomoasies  Xerxes 
in  his  expedition  against  Greece,  ii.  80. 

Ori'tra-cism,  sentence  among  the  Athenians,  by 
which  persons  were  condemned  to  banishment, 
il.  43 ;  an  endput  to  it  by  the  banishm^it  of  By 
perbolus,  ii.  179. 

Os-y-man'di-as,  king  trf*  Egypt,  i.  129 ;  magnificent 
edifices  which  he  causes  to  be  erected,  ibid. ;  fa- 
mous library  founded  by  tbat  prince,  ibid. ;  Hs 
tomb  surrounded  by  a  circle  of  gold,  130 ;  which 
Cambyses  afterwards  took  away,  3G3. 

O'ta-nes,  Persian  lord,  discovers  the  imposture  of 
Biaerdis  the  Ma|iiui,  by  the  means  of  bis  daufffa 
ter,  i.  367 ;  he  forms  a  conspiracy  against  thai 
usurper,  ibid. ;  re-establishes  Syloson  tynnt  d 
Samos.  ii.  15. 

Oth-ry-a'des,  Lacedemonian,  obtains  the  victory 
for  the  Lacedemonians  over  the  Argi^^es  by  his 
valour,  i.  83;  he  klOs  himself  upon  the  field  of 
battle,  83. 

Ox-a'tbres,  brother  of  Darins,  distinculshes  hims^ 
in  the  battle  of  Issue,  iii.  104 ;  Alexander  puts 
Bcssus  into  his  hands,  to  inflict  upon  that  traitof 
the  punishment  he  deserved,  163. 

Ox-ar^bes  entertains  Alexander,  and  gives  him 
Roxana  in  marriage,  iii.  173. 

Ox-y-dra'cc,  people  of  India,  their  eapitol  taken  iff 
Alexander,  iii.  192 ;  they  submit  to  him,  193. 

Qz-y-rin-cbus,  city  of  the  lower  Tbebais,  full  of 
nuns  and  monks,  i.'  118 ;  wonder  related  of  that 
citv  by  th*  Abbe  Fleury  in  eccleplasticak  hiatmya 
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Pae^o-raiu  Km  of  Orodei.  kiog  of  the  Parthi^nt, 
entera  Syria  at  the  head  of  an  array,  and  besieges 
Antiocb.  iv.  SB8 ;  be  rciica  the  sief*  of  thai  clQr, 
and  is  defeated  in  a  battle,  ibid^returas  into 
Syria,  and  is  defeated  and  killed,  300. 

Pa'gan :  definition  of  a  pagan  by  TertulHan,  li.  108. 
See  Paganism. 

Pa'gan-isni:  general  reflections  apoa  it,  i.  89;  ab- 
surdities of  It,  36 ;  what  the  highest  perfbction  to 
be  expected  from  it  was,  li.  14a. 

Pa-la-me'des,  tragedy  of  Buripides  on  the  death  of 
Socratea,  iL  325., 

Pa-les'Une,  province  of  Syria,  i.  88. 

Pa-les'tne.  public  schools  for  wrestling,  L  48. 

Pa-li'ca,  city  of  SicUy,  a  temple  near  it,  famous  for 
the  sanctity  of  the  oaths  taken  there,  li.  138. 

Pari  sades,  difi^nce  of  thoee  used  by  the  Greeks 
and  Romans  for  fortifjingtheir  camps,  iv.  38. 

Pam'me-nes  commands  theTheban  auxiliaries  for 
Artabazus,  by  which  he  gains  two  considerable 
victories,  iii.  a 

Pam'me-nes,  Athenian,  relieves  MegalopoUs,  be- 
sieged by  the  Lacedsnionians.  ill.  13. 

'Pam-phyKi-a,  province  of  Asia  MinorjJ.  88. 

Pan-a-thfr-nd'a,  festival  at  Athens,  1. 30. 

Pan-cra'ti-um,  kind  of  combat  among  the  ancients, 
i  49,  50. 

Pane-ti-us,  Stoic  philosopher:  he  accompanies 
Scipio  on  his  embassy  to  the  kings  ct  the  JBast, 
iv.  844. 

Pan'tau-chus,  ambassador  of  Peneus  to  Gendns, 
engages  that  prince  in  his  master'slnterest  against 
the  Romans,  iv.  170. 

Pan-tbs'a,  wire  of  Abradates,  is  taken  prisoner  by 
Cyrus,  i.  331 ;  conduct  of  that  prince  in  regard 
to  her,  ibid. ;  she  brings  over  her  husband  to  Cy- 
rus, 333 ;  her  discourse  with  him  previous  to  the 
battle  of  Thymbria,  339;  her  excessive  grief  upon 
the  death  of  Abradates,  333 ;  stabs  herself  with 
a  dagger,  and  falls  dead  mxm  her  husband,  ibid. 

Paph-la-go'ni-a,  province  of  Aria  Minor,  i.  38. 

Parpir'i-a,  mother  of  the  second  Scq>io  Africanus : 
magnificent  liberality  of  Scipio  in  regard  to  her, 
i.  961. 

Pap'y-rufl,  anEgyptian  plant,  description  ot  lt,i.  184. 

Par'a-lus,  last  of  the  legitilnate  children  of  Pericles, 
dies  of  the  plague,  ii.  151. 

Par-a-san'ga,  Persian  measure,  IL  867. 

Parch'ment,  invention  of,  L  18S. 

Par'is,  Trojan,  returning  home  with  Helen  whom 
he  had  ravished,  is  carried  by  a  tempest  into  one 
of  the  mouths  of  the  NUe,i.  135;  Proteus,  king 
of  Egypt,  obliges  him  to  leave  Helen  with  him, 
and  to  quit  Egypt,  ibid.;  Paris  returns  to  Troy, 
ibid. 

Par^rae'nl-o,  one  of  Alexander's  generals.  Is  placed 
at  the  head  of  the  infantry  In  the  expedition  of 
that  prince  against  the  Pendans,  and  does  him 
great  service,  iiL  68 ;  seises  the  pass  of  Syria, 
and  makes  Umaelf  master  of  Issus,  100 ;  Alex- 
ander confides  the  treasures  laid  up  in  Damas- 
cus, and  the  keeping  of  the  prisoners  to  him,  108 ; 
Parmenio  advises  Alexander  to  accept  Darius* 
oflTers,  132 ;  surprise  on  seeing  Alexander  pros- 
trate himself  before  the  hlgb-priest  Jaddus,  133 ; 
Alexander  causes  him  to  he  killed  as  an  accom- 
puce  in  the  conspiracy  oi  Philotas,  160;  his 
praise,  161. 

Par'm^B,  daughter  of  the  true  Smerdis,  marries 
Darius,  ii.  9. 

Par'ri-ciae,  reasons  that  prevented  Solon  from  mA- 
ing  any  law  against  that  crime,  i.  436. 

Par  Uie'ni-a-te,  name  given  to  the  illegitimate  chil- 
dren of  the  Lacediemouians ;  when  grown  up, 
they  banish  themselves  from  Sparta,  and  settie  at 
Taientum  in  Italy*  I  84. 


Pac'the-on,  temple  of  Minerva  at  Athens,  iL  il& 
ill.  804.  ^ 

Par'thi'a,  country  of  the  Parthians,  province  of 
Upper  Asia,  1. 87 ;  beginning  of  the  empire  of 
the  Parthians,  iv.  383 ;  kings  of  Parthia  from  Ar- 
saces  I.  to  Orodes,  ibid.,  &c. 

Par-y-aa'ds,  sister  and  wife  of  Darius  Nothns,  IL 
168 ;  her  inflcence  over  her  husband,  ii.  S8 ; 
affection  of  Parysatis  fo^her  son  Cyrus,  335, 838 : 
she  oUains  pardon  of  Artaxerxes  for  him,  and 
causes  him  to  be  sent  bock  to  his  government, 
ibid. ;  cruelty  and  Jealousy  of  Parysatis,  368;  poi- 
sons  Statira,  869 ;  Artaxerxes  confines  her  in  Ba- 
bylon, ibid. 

Pa-sar'ga-da,  city  of  Perria,  sabmits  to  Alexander, 
iU.  147. 

Pa-ter'be-mls,  officer  of  Apries,  not  having  been 
able  to  seixe  Aihasla,  in  the  midst  of  the  revolted 
Egyptians,  is  treated  in  the  most  cruel  manner 
by  that  prioce,  i.  144. 

Pa-tis'i-thes,  chief  of  the  Magi,  places  bis  brother 
Smeidis  upon  the  throne  of  Persia,  i.  360;  he  if 
kUled  with  his  Mther,  368. 

Pa-tnK/lus,  governor  of  Babyton,  abandons  it  upon 
the  approach  of  Demetrius,  and  retires  into  the 
marshes,  Iii.  9P^ 

Pa-troc'lus  ca'nmands  the  fleet  sent  to  the  aid  of 
the  Athenians,  iii.  347;  he  causes  Sotaoes  the 
satiric  poet  to  be  put  to  death,  348. 

Pa'tron,  general  of  the  Greeks,  advises  Dariua  In 
vain  to  let  them  be  his  guard,  iii.  148.  • 

Pau'lufl  iE-mil'i-us.    See  iEmiiius. 

Pau-san'i-asj  king  of  Lacedsmon,  commands  the 
Greeks  Jmntly  with  Aristides.  at  the  battle  of 
Plates,  li.  75;  his  fwlde  loses  ihe  Lacedemon- 
ians the  command,  87;  his  secret  conspiracy 
with  the  Persians  discovered,  ibid.;  and  pu- 
nished, 88. 

Pau-san'i-as,  Mng  of  Sparta,  commands  at  the 
tiege  of  Athens,  ii.  333 ;  he  obtains  peace  for  the 
Athenians,  843 ;  he  neglects  to  join  Lysander, 
and  is  summoned  to  appear,  but  refuses,  and  is 
condemned  to  die,  383 ;  he  retires  to  Tegca,  and 

.  dies  there,  ibid. 

Pau-san'i-as,  Macedonian  prince,  possesses  him- 
self of  the  throne  of  Macedonia,  iii.  30 ;  he  is  de- 
throned by  Iphicrates,  31. 

Pau-san'i-as,  young  Macedonian  lord,  cannot  cA> 
tain  satisfaction  of  Philip  for  an  insult  which  he 
had  received  from  Attains,  assassinates  PhlHp 
in  revenge,  and  is  torn  to  pieces  npon  the  spot, 
iU.  70. 

Pau-sis'tra-ms,  commander  of  the  Rbodian  fleet, 
defeated  by  Poljrxenldes,  and  killed,  Iv.  63. 

Pe-las'gns  teaches  the  first  Greeks  to-  live  upon 
acorns,  1. 411. 

Pel'Ia,  cafdtal  of  Macedohia,  ihmous  fur  the  birth 
of  Philip  and  Alexander,  iit^  89. 

Pe-lop'l-das,Theban:  his  character,  11.486;  hii 
friendship  with  Epaminondas,  ibid. ;  he  aban- 
dons Thebes;  and  retires  to  Athens,  434;  fcnms 
the  design  of  reinstating  the  Jiber^  of  bis  coun- 
try, 437 ;  elected  Boootarch.  430  ;*drives  the  gar- 
rison out  of  the  citadel,  ibid. ;  he  causes  the 
Athenians  to  declare  for  the  Thebans,  430,  Slc,  ; 
he  gains  an  advantage  over  the  Lacedaemonians 
near  Tegyra.  433 ;  commands  the  sacred  battalion 
I  at  Leuctra,  435 ;  he,  with  Epaminondas,  ravages 
Laoonia,  and  advances  to  the  gates  of  Sparta, 
at  his  return  he  is  accused  and  acquitted,  ^, 
441;  he  la  sent  ambaasadorlo  the  court  of  Persia, 
and  bis  credit  with  Artaxerxes,  443 :  Pelopidaa 
marches  against  Alexander,  tyrant  of  Pherro,  and 
reduces  him,  443 ;  he  goes  to  Macedonia  to  ap 
pease  tbe  troubles  of  that  court,  and  brings  away 
Fhilip  as  a  hostage,  444,  iii.  31 ;  he  returns  Into 
Thessaly,  ibid.;  he  is  seized  and  made  prisoner  by 
treachery,  445 ;  be  animates  Tbebe,  wife  of  Aler- 
ander,  aialnat  her  husband,  445, 446;  he  is  •■' 
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nwwni  kf  B|»»lnoiiiM.  446.  417;  PdopldM 
oiaitlMi  ■galnflt  Um  lytani,  gmii«  a  wktory  over 
bim,  Md  to  killed  In  file  b«nle.  448 ;  il^tiilar  tK)- 
noun  Mid  lo  lila  bimxnt,  IMd. 
f  •-lo|/k^M  MBt  MDhMMdor  by  BUduMatM  to  de> 
oiaAd  mMbcUoo  of  the  BooiaM,  aod  to  doclve 


WW  MaliMt  Item  la  eaot  of  a  raniMl,  !▼.  343w 

Fo-lo-poo-na'ma,  KWUi  part  of  Graoee,  now  called 
tbo  Wona,  L 408;  PelopMUMtlaa  war.  U.  144. 

Pa'lopt  giw  Ilia  aaoM  to  Feloponaeim,  1. 41S. 

Po-l«^ii-om,  the  key  of  Eppt«  L  IM. 

Pen'floM,  oianaer  of  aivtog  theai  In  Furia,  LSSl. 

FeD-ta-«o^<o-iiie-dlBrnl,  dtlieM  of  the  lint  dan 
at  Athene,  It  341. 

Fon-tath'hini,  anenihlage  of  eeveial  aflmilstle  a- 
erdeea  ainoag  the  Greeks,  t.  SO. 

Fen'thi-liM,  eoo  of  Oreetee,  rehme  at  Ujeetm  with 
hie  brother  Tieeiinenf  ■.  1 413. 

Feo'ple.  deecrlptlon  and  cnaractrr  of  the  people,  U. 
1101.11,350,  It.  90S. 

Fcr^ie'cae,  eon  of  Anratae  IL  made  kbic  of  Mace- 
doDla  by  Petopidae,  IL  444,  lit  30:  be  is  killed 
In  a  bstUe  against  the  DlirriMi,  tt.  444. 

Per-dic'cas,  one  of  Alexanders  nnerals,  reeelres 
that  prince's  ring  a  moment  before  his  death.  It. 
S10,  X» ;  provhices  which  feU  to  hhn,  ibid. ;  ap- 
pointed guardian  of  ArldMis,  and  regent  of  the 
empire,  ibid. ;  pals  Btatlfa,  AWiander*s  widow, 
to  dea  n,  330;  quells  the  revolt  of  the  Greeks  hi 
Asia,  331 ;  puts  Eumenee  in  possessk>n  of  Cap- 
padocla.  941;  marries  Cleopatra,  Alexander's 
sister,  ibid.;  his  unfortunate  expedition  into 
Egypt, 943;  where  he  is  killed,  944. 

Per'ga-mus,  dty  of  Great  Mysia  in  Asia  Minor,  1. 
88;  its  kinfiflBflB;  It  becomes  a  Roman  pio- 
▼ince,946. 

Pe-ri-an'der,  king  of  Corinth,  one  of  the  seven  sa- 
ges, L  414,  44B. 

Per'i-cles,  Athenian,  hto  extraction,  U.  110;  his 
education.  Ibid. ;  care  that  he  takes  to  cultivate 
his  mind  by  the  study  of  the  sciences,  and  of 
exercising  himself  in  cdoquence,  111 ;  means  that 
he  employs  for  gaining  the  fkvour  of  the  people, 
112 ;  reduces  the  power  of  the  Areopagus,  113 ; 
Tbucydides  is  opposed  to  him,  117 ;  he  adorns 
Athens  with  magnUlcent  buildings,  118;  envied 
Dy  the  Athenians,  ibid. ;  Justifies  himself,  and 
causes  Tbucydides  w  be  banished,  119;  he 
changes  his  conduct  in  respect  to  toe  people, 
190 ;  his  great  authority,  ibid. ;  his  dislnterested- 
nesB,  131 ;  expeditions  of  Pericles  into  the  Thra- 
clan  Cheraonesus,  133;  about  Peloponnesus,  ibid.; 
against  Eubcsa,  ibid. ;  he  reduces  the  Samians, 
and  demolishes  their  walls,  134 ;  causes  aid  to 
be  granted  to  the  people  of  Corcyra  against  the 
Corinthians,  ibid.;  troubles  given  bun  by  his 
euonies,  188 ;  determines  the  Athenians  to  enter 
Into  a  war  with  the  Lacedemonians,  130 ;  and 
to  shut  themselves  up  within  their  walls,  146 ; 
he  prevents  them  from  taking  the  field,  while 
their  lands  are  ravaged,  ibid. ;  he  makes  the  Mi- 
neral oration  of  the  Athenians  killed  during  the 
caropa%n,  146 ;  he  is  divested  of  the  command, 
and  fined,  151 ;  his  grief  for  the  death  of  his  son, 
ibid. ;  the  Athenians  idnstate  him,  152 ;  ana 
permit  him  to  enrol  his  illwitimate  son  among 
the  citizens,  153 ;  death  of  Pericles,  ibid. ;  his 
praise,  ibid. 

Per'i-cles,  son  of  the  former,  one  of  tiie  Athenian 
generals  who  defeated  the  Lacedemonians  near 
the  island  Arginuss,  Is  condemned  with  his  col- 
leagues to  die,  U.  39S,  230. 

Pe-rin'thus,  besieged  by  Philip,  and  saved  by  Pho- 
cion,  ilL  57. 

Per'ju-ry:  punishment  of  that  crime  among  the 
£gyptians,  i.  113. 

Per-pen'na,  Rinnan  ambassador  to  Ger.tius,  is  im- 
prisoned, Iv.  176, 177 ;  delivered  by  Anicius,  and 
sent  to  Home  with  the  news  of  hta  vletoiy,  177; 


when  consul,  defeats  Aristoolcus  and  take 
*  prlsoner,347;  he  dies  on  his  retumto  Eome,  ilad. 

Per'se-us,  first  king  ol'  Hycene,  i.  413. 

Per'se-us,  son  of  PbiHp,  last  king  of  Maoedoaia, 
conspires  against  his  brother  Demetrius,  and  ao- 
cuMS  hhn  to  Philip,  iv.  106,  *«. ;  his  speech 
against  his  brother,  lOB ;  ronoves  from  court  to 
avoid  his  father's  indicnation,  118;  takes  poe- 
semiua  of  the  throne  of  14aced<Hiia  after  his  fa- 
ther's death,  119 ;  puts  Antlgonna,  whom  his 
father  had  chosoi  his  successor,  to  death,  148; 
he  prepares  for  war  with  the  RomansL  ibid. ;  be 
endeavours  to  gain  allies,  ib!d. ;  he  tries  in  vain 
to  briiv  over  toe  Aehcans,  ibid. ;  the  Romans 
are  Informed  of  his  secret  measures,  149 ;  Eunie- 
nes  confirms  them  concerning  his  proceedingB, 
150 ;  Perseus  endeavours  to  rid  himself  of  that 
wince,  first  bjr  sssaarioation,  151 ;  and  afterwards 
by  poison,  ibul. ;  rupture  between  him  and  the 
Romans,  iUd.;  Interview  with  Uarclus,  154; 
war  declared  in  form,  158;  Perseua  advances 
with  his  troops  near  the  river  Teneus,  150  ;  battle 
of  the  cavalry,  in  which  he  is  victor,  but  makes 
an  ill  use  of  it,  160 ;  makes  proposals  of  peace 
which  are  rej^ted,  163, 164 ;  he  takes  fright  upon 
the  arrival  of  the  consul  Marcius  in  Macedonia, 
and  leaves  him  the  passage  open,  168 ;  he  re- 
sumes courage  soon  after,  169 ;  solicits  aid  <m 
all  sides,  174 ;  his  avarice  loses  him  considerable 
ifuccoun,  175 ;  be  is  entirely  defeated  by  Pauius 
.dBmilius  at  Pydna,  183, 4tc. ;  taken  prisoner  with 
his  children,  186 ;  and  serves  as  an  ornament  in 
the  triumph  of  Pauius  iBmilius,  198;  death  of 
PerseusL  ibid. 

Per-sep'o-lis,  capital  of  Fenria,  taken  by  Alexan- 
der, who  bums  the  palace  in  a  drunken  frofic, 
111.147. 

Per'sl-a,  province  of  Asia,  i.  98:  foundation  of 
the  Fenian  empire  by  Cyrus,  350;  kin^  who 
reigned  in  Persia:  Cyrus,  ibid.;  Can.byees,  360; 
Bmenlis  the  Msgian,  366 ;  Darius  son  <rf  Hyttas* 
pes,  11. 1 ;  Xerxes^o;  Artaxerxes  Longimanus, 
97 ;  Xerxes,  167 ;  Bogdianus,  ibid. ;  Darius  No- 
thus,  ibid. ;  Artaxerxes  Mnemon,  337 ;  Ocbus, 
ill.  1. ;  Arses,  19 ;  Darius  Codomantts,  30 ;  de- 
structfon  by  Alexander,  150;  with  the  vices 
which  occasioned  that  decline  and  ruin,  ibid.. 
1. 40O,  403,  ii.  463,  icc ;  manners  and  customs  of 
the  Persians,  1. 369 ;  location  of  the  Peraiaiis 
in  the  time  of  Cyrus,  346;  government  of  the 
Perdans,  360 ;  form  of  it  monarchial,  ibid. ;  co- 
ronation of  their  kings,  ii.  237 ;  respect  paid  to 
them,  1. 370 ;  manner  of  educating  their  children. 
370,  371 ;  public  council,  372 ;  administration  or 
justice,  373 ;  attention  to  provinces,  375 ;  inven- 
tion of  poets  and  courlera,  378 ;  care  of  their  fi 
nances,  380;  of  war,  385;  entrance  into  the 
troops,  ibid. ;  arms  of  the  Persians,  388 ;  their 
chariots  armed  with  scythes,  ibid. ;  military  dis- 
ci pline  of  the  Fenians,  383 ;  their  order  «f  battle, 
ibid. ;  manner  of  going  to  battle,  J.  851 ;  quality 
of  the  Persian  troops  in  the  time  of  Cyrus,  and 
after  that  prince,  i.  3w,  387 ;  arts  and  sciences  of 
the  Persians,  368 ;  their  rel^on,  395 ;  their  mu> 
riages  and  buriala^398. 

Pe'tal-ism,  a  kind  or  sentence  estaUialied  at  8yn- 
cuse,  ii.  138. 

Fe'tra,  strong  place  in  the  Nabathcan  AraUa,iL 
372. 

Pe'tra  Ox-i-a'na,  inaccessible  rock,  liL  168;  lakes 
by  Alexander,  169. 

Peu-ces'tes,  one  of  Alexander's  captains,  dlstia- 
guishes  himself  at  the  siege  of  Oxydrace,  iii«  ISS : 
provinces  which  fell  to  him  aft«r  the  death  or 
Alexander,  329;  he  opposes  the  piogiess  of  Pi- 
tbon,  and  drives  him  out  of  Media,  357. 

Pha-lan'thus,  general  of  the  Spartans  called  Pw- 
theniate,  s^tles  them  at  Tarcnmm,  L  84. 

Phalanx,  Macedonian,  description  of  k,  HL  a& 
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Pha-Ia'ria,  hto  bull  taken  at  tiM  riese  of  Agrigea- 
tuRi,  and  aent  to  Carthage^  i.  1^ 

Pba-le'ciu  !■  appointed  general  of  the  Phocsaaa 
during  the  sacred  wavj  In  the  room  of  Phayllua, 
iii.  41 ;  he  pillages  the  temple  of  Delpbos,  as  the 
otlier  had  done,  and  Is  deposed,  ibid. 

Pha-le'rus,  part  of  Athens,  n.  84. 

Pha-roiB'us,  general  of  the  Carthaglnlaa  oavaliy, 
dares  not  take  the  fleld  when  Scipio  is  to  support 
the  foragers,  1.  SS3 ;  he  goes  over  to  thaBomans, 
Ibid. 

Pha'nes  of  Halicamaasas,  general  of  the  Greek 
auxiliaries  in  the  army  of  Amasis,  goes  over, 
upon  some  discontent,  to  Camby^es,  i.  360 ;  the 
Greeks  in  the  king  of  Egypt's  service  murder  his 
children,  and  in  presence  of  the  two  armies  drink 
their  blood,  36J. 

Pha'ra-oh,  common  name  of  the  kings  of  Egypt,  t. 
130 ;  one  of  them  gives  his  daughter  to  Solomon 
in  marriage,  136. 

i*bar'i-see8,  powerful  sect  In  Jadea,  Iv.  256;  pene- 
cution  of  Alexand^  Jannsus  and  his  party  by  tlie 
Pharisees,  266,  374 ;  end  of  that  persecution,  275. 

Phar-na-ba'sus.  governor  of  Asia,  and  general  of 
the  troops  ot  Darius  and  Artazerxes,  kings  of 
Persia,  aids  the  Lacedemonians  against  the 
Athenians,  ii.  218;  he  makes  peace  with  the 
latter,  219 ;  hesends  complaints  against  Lysander 
to  Sparta,  ii.  246 ;  his  whole  province  is  ravaged 
by  Agesiiaus  281;  interview  of  Agesilaus .  and 
Phamabasus,  ibid. ;  the  latter  charged  by  Artax- 
erxes  with  the  war  against  Egypt,  457 ;  the  en- 
terprise miscarries  through  his  fault,  458. 

Phar^ia-ces  revolts  against  his  fatherj^Mithrldates, 
and  Js  elected  king  in  his  stead,  iv.  380j  declared 
the  friend  and  ally  of  the  Romans,  381 ;  driven 
out  of  Pontus  by  Cesar,  395. 

Pbar-na'ci-as,  eunuch  of  Xerxes  II.  supplies  Sog- 
dianus  with  the  means  for  assassinating  tliat 
prince,  ii.  167. 

Pba'roB,  its  famous  tower,  or  Usht-bouse,  Iii.  318. 

Pha'sa-el,  brother  of  Herod,  made  governor  of  Jeru- 
saliem,  iv.  280 ;  being  taken  by  the  Par&ians  and 
put  in  irons,  he  kills  tiiuiself,  ibid. 

Pbvyrius,  general  of  the  Phoccans.  durhig  the 
sacred  war,  plunders  the  temple  of  Deiphos,  to 
defray  the  expenses  thereof,  iii.  41 ;  his  death,  ibid. 

Plia-yl'lus,  of  Crotona,  his  love  for   the  Greeks, 
•  and  valour,  iii.  140. 

Phe'bi-das,  Lacedaemonian,  sets  oat  from  Sparta 
at  the  head  of  a  body  of  troops  syninst  Olynthus, 
ii.  424 ;  he  seizes  the  citadel  of  Thebes  by  fraud, 
ibid. ;  he  is  deprived  of  the  command,  and  fined, 
425. 

Phe-d/ma,  daughter  of  Otanea,and  wifeof  Smer- 
dis  the  Muian,  discovers  that  usurper's  impos- 
ture, i.  367;  and  after  his  death  marries  Darius, 
ii.  9. 

Pbe-nic'i-aor  Pha»-nic^-a,  province  of  Syria,  i.  S9 ; 
revolts  against  Ochus,  iii.  15. 

Phe-ren-da^tes,  governorof  Egypt  for  Ochus,  iii.  18. 

Phe'ron,  king  of  Egypt,  L 134 ;  action  of  that  prince 
against  the  Nile,  ibid. 

Phid'i-as,  famous-statuarv,  hes  the  direction  of  the 
public  buildings  at  Athensjil*  110 !  ingratitude 
of  the  Athenians  to  him,  128. 

Phi'la,  Antipater's  daughter,  wife  to  Cratenis,  iii. 
239;  and  after  co  Demetrius  Poliorcetes,  ^0] 
she  kills  herself  with  poison,  305 ;  praise  of  that 
princess,  239. 

Cfai'la,  daughter  of  Selenciis,  marries  Antiochus 
Gonatus,  iiL325. 

Phil-a-derphus,  name  given  tronicaliy  to  Ptolemy 
II.  king  of  Egypt,  ill.  307.  See  Ptolemy  PhUa- 
delphus. 

Phi*le'ni,  two  brothers,  citizens  of  Carthage,  sa- 
crifice their  iives  for  the  good  of  their  country,  i. 
106 ;  the  Carthaginians,  out  of  gratitude,  conse- 
cnM(  two  altan  to  th«m,  ibid. 


Phi-le'ni-us,  Lacedemonian,  accompanies  ^f  I  *mnl- 
bal  in  lijs  expeditions,  and  composes  the  iLstory 
of  that  captain,  1 243 

Phi-lam'nion  assassinates  Arsinoe,  wife  of  Ptolem/ 
Phiiopator,.410 ;  for  which  he  is  beaten  to  death 
with  suves,  by  the  ladles  of  honour  to  that  priii> 
cess,  iv.  8. 

Phi-ie'mon,  comic  poet,  preferred  by  the  Greeks  to 
Menander,  in  his  own  life  time,  i.  72. 

Phi-lo'ter-es,  founder  of  the  khigdom  of  Pergamus, 
1. 92,  iii.  348;  means  which  he  uses  for  support- 
ing himself  in  that  kingdom,  349. 

Phil'i-das,one  of  the  conspirators  agidnst  the  tyrant 
of  Thebes,  finds  means  to  be  made  their  secnta- 
ry,  11.  427 ;  on  the  day  fixed,  he  gives  the  tyrant  a 
sobper,  438 ;  and  they  are  killed  at  his  house,  429, 

Phil'lp,  son  of  Amyntas  IL  king  of  Macedonia ;  his 
birtn,  Ui.  29 ;  Pelopidas  carries  him  to  Thebc«  as 
a  hostage,  ii.  444,  ui.  31 ;  he  flies  from  Thebes 
into  Macedonia,  and  is  placed  upon  tlie  throne, 
ibid. ;  commencement  of  his  reign,  32 ;  lie  makes  a 
cautious  peace  with  the  Athenians,  ibid.;  bis  first 
conquests,  33 ;  birth  of  Alexander,  35;  Philip's 
care  of  his  education,  ibid. ;  he  endeavours  to 
subjf  ct  Thrace,  and  takes  Methoae,  at  the  siego 
of  which  place  he  loses  an  eye,  40 ;  he  conciliates 
the  amity  of  the  ThessaHans,  and  expels  their 

¥  rants,  41 ;  he  endeavours  to  seize  the  pass  of 
hermopyle  in  vain,  ibid. ;  be  takes  the  city  of 
Olynthus,  notwithstanding  the  efforts  of  tha 
Athenians  to  prevent  it,  45 ;  he  declares  fbr  tb« 
Thebans  against  the  Phoceuis,  and  liegins  In 
that  manner  to  share  in  the  sacred  war,  46 ;  lia 
lulls  the  Athenians  with  a  false  peace  and  false 
promises,  47 ;  he  seizes  Thermopylc,  reduces 
the  Phoceans,  and  tennioates  the  sacred  war, 
49, 50 ;  he  causes  himself  to  be  admitted  intotho 
counsel  of  the  Amphictyons,  50 ;  on  his  return 
into  Macedonia,  he  pushes  bis  conquest  into 
Illyrium  and  Thrace,  ibid. ;  he  enters  into  a 
league  with  the  Thebans,  Argives,  and  Messe* 
nians,  for  attackii^  Peloponnesus  with  their 
joint  forces,  53 ;  Athens,  declaring  for  the  La- 
cedemonians, brcalM  that  league,  ibid. ;  Philip 
makes  an  attempt  upon  Euboea,  54;  Pbocion 
drives  him  out  of  that  island,  55 ;  Philip  forms 
the  siege  of  Perintbus  and  Byzantium,  57 ;  Pbo- 
cion obliges  bim  to  raise  lx>th  these  sieges,  59 ; 
Philip  subjects  Atlieas,  king  of  the  Scythians, 
and  toe  Trtballi,  people  of  Moesia,  ibid. ;  by  bis 
intrigues  he  causes  himself  to  be  declared  seno* 
ralissimo  of  the  Greeks,  in  the  council  of  tho 
Amphictyons,  60 ;  be  seizes  Elatea,  61  ;  th« 
Athenians  and  'Thebans  enter  into  a  leaguv 
against  him,  64 ;  he  makes  proposals  of  peace, 
which  arewjected  by  the  adviceof  Demosthenes, 
ibid. ;  battle  of  Cheronea,  in  which  Philip  gains 
a  great  victory,  65 ;  Philip,  in  the  council  of  the 
Amphictyons,  causes  himself  tu  be  declared  gen- 
eral of  the  Greeks  against  the  Persians,  and  pro> 
pares  for  that  great  expedition,  68;  domesdc 
troubles  in  his  family,  69 ;  he  repudiates  013ml- 

Eias,  and  marries  another  wife,  ibid. ;  he  cele- 
rates  the  nuptials  of  Cleopatra,  bis  dauc^hter, 
with  Alexander,  king  of  Epirus,  and  is  killed  ta 
the  midst  of  them,  70 ;  memorable  actions  and 
sasings  of  Philip,  71 ;  good  and  bad  cbanicten 
of  that  prince,  71, 72. 
Phirip,  son  of  Demetrius,  ascends  the  throne  of 
Macedonia,  iii.  397 ;  his  affection  for  Aracus,  413; 
he  takes  upon  him  the  defence  of  the  Acbeana 
a<;ainst  the  iEtoliens,  ibid. ;. different  expeditiona 
of  Pliilip  against  the  enemies  of  the  Acueans, 
416  ;  strange  abuse  that  Apelles  Ms  minister 
makes  of  bis  confidence,  417 ;  irruption  of  Philip 
into  iBtolia,  420 ;  he  takes  Therme  by  surprise, 
421 ;  excesses  committed  there  by  his  soldien^ 
ibid.;  prudence  which  he  shows  in  his  retreat 
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4tt ;  trouble  In  btoeamp.  and  mnibtanent  of  the 
kothon  of  tbem,  4S3 ;  ImipUon  of  Philip  into 
Lacooia,  ibid. :  oew  Imrlgu^  of  the  conypinton, 
4M :  their  punlahment,  4» ;  PMIIp  take*  Tbebee 
of  Pbihlotie  froai  the  iCtoliana,  and  concludes  a 
peace  with  them.  4S7 ;  he  conclodet  a  treaty  whh 
banoibaj,  4tf -,  oe  makes  prenaratlon  iar  car- 
rying the  war  Into  Italyi  Ibid. ;  he  la  aurpnaed 
and  defeated  bf  the  Romana  at  Appollonia,  430 ; 
hH  chance  oTcondtict,  bad  faith,  and  Irre^utarl- 
tlaa,  Ibkf ;  be  caoaea  Arattia  to  be  polaooed,  431 ; 
ho  makes  himself  masier  of  the  city  and  castle 
of  Liasus,  43S ;  be  gains  several  advantages  orer 
the  iRioiiana,  434 ;  be  is  repulsed  near  thr  city 
of  Etia,  435;  diftrent  actions  of  Philip  aninst 
Salpitlus,  440,  Ike. ;  he  makes  peace  wMi  the 
Romans,  431 ;  he  enters  into  a  league  with  An- 
tiiichus,  for  InTadIng  the  dominions  of  Ptolemy 
Epipbanes.  iv.  8 ;  bad  success  of  Philip  against 
Attaius  and  the  Rhodians,  9 ;  this  cruel  treatment 
of  the  C'iaiilana,  ibid. ;  he  besieges  and  takes 
Abydos,  9,  JO ;  he  ravagea  Attica,  IS ;  the  Ro- 
mans declare  war  against  htm,  13 ;  he  roakef 
aa  Ineffectual  attempt  against  Athens,  ibid. ;  be 
endeavours  to  bring  over  the  ^tolians  into  bis 
party,  15 ;  he  Is  defeated  in  a  battle  by  Rulpitiu*, 
l7 ;  he  is  reduced  to  abandon  the  defiles  atoni; 
the  Apsus,  21 ;  Ineflbctual  interviews  of  Philip 
with  Flamlnlnus.  concerning  peace,  9S;  he  Ih 
defes'ed  by  Flamlnlnus  near  tScotusa  and  Cyno- 
acephale  In  Tbessaly,  30,  31 ;  the  Romans  grant 
him  a  peace,  33 ;  Philip  aids  Cluintius  against 
Nabia,  40;  bis  conduct  to  Sciplo,  63;  Pliilip^ 
causes  of  discontent  from  the  Romans,  90 ;  the 
Romana  order  him  to  evacuate  the  cities  of 
Thrace,  93 ;  he  diachargea  his  revenge  upon  the 
inhabitants  of  Haronea,  ibid. ;  he  sends  his  son 
Demeirius  on  an  embassy  to  Rome,  94;  com- 
plaints against  Philip  sent  to  Rome,  103;  the  Ro- 
mans send  back  bia  son  with  ambassadors,  104 ; 
PhiHp  prepares  to  renew  the  war  with  the  Ro- 
mam,  105 ;  plots  of  Perseus  against  Demetrius, 
106 ;  he  accuses  uim  to  Philip,  106 ;  upon  a  new 
accusation  Philip  causes  Demetrius  to  be  put  to 
death,  117;  he  diKovers  his  innocence  some 
time  aftor,  and  the  guilt  of  Pent  us,  ibid. ;  while 
he  meditates  the  punistuneBt  of  the  latter,  he 
diea,  119. 

Phirip  pretends  to  be  the  son  of  Perseus,  and  seizes 
the  kingdomof  Macedonia,  i v.  900 ;  he  is  defeated 
and  killed  ^  Tremellius,  210. 

Pbil'ip,  one  of  Aleiander's  captains :  provinces  that 
fell  to  him  alter  that  prince's  death,  iii.  839. 

Tbirip,  in  concert  with  his  brother  Antlochus,  de- 
stroys the  city  of  Mopeuestia,  to  revenge  the  death 
of  their  brother  Beleucus,  Iv.  961 ;  ho  reigns  in 
Syria  with  till  brother  Demetrius,  after  having 
driven  out  Eu8d)es,  ibid ;  his  death.  Ibid. 

Pliirip,  Phrygian,  made  governor  of  Judea  by  Epi- 
pbanes, iv.  196. 

Phil'ip,  favourite  of  Antlochus  Epiphanes,  made 
guardian  to  his  son  Antiocbos  Eupator,  and  re- 
gent of  Syria,  Iv.  140;  Lysias  usurps  that  em- 
ployment, and  Philip  retires  into  Egypt,  225. 

Phil'ip  of  Acarnania,  physician,  known  from  the 
salutary  draughtwhich  he  gave  Alexander,  iii.96. 

Phl-lis'cus,  Bent  by  Artaxerxes  to  reconcile  the 
states  of  Greece,  11.  4^. 

Phi-lls'tuB,  the  historian  of  Syracuse,  nayi  a  fine 
for  Dionyslus,  11. 369,  who  banishes  bim,  388 ;  he 
is  recalled  by  Dionyaius  the  Younger,  394;  his 
death,  404. 

Pliil'o-cles,  Macedonian,  devoted  to  Perseus,  la  sent 
by  Philip  on  an  embassy  to  Rome,  Iv.  116 ;  at  his 
return  he  delivers  a  forged  letter  to  that  prince, 
under  the  counterfeited  seal  of  T.  Quinflus, 
which  occasions  the  death  of  Demetrius,  117 ; 
Philip  causes  him  to  be  seized  and  brought  tu 
Tial,ln  wbleb  ht  ki  coademaed  t»  daath>  1 18»119. 


PtaU'e-elea,  Athenian  genera',  defeated  and  ii>ade 
prisoner  by  Lysander,  U.  S33 ;  he  ia  put  to  death 

Phil-o-  meToaf  geneial  of  the  Phocsans  sets  tfaeai 
againat  the  decree  of  the  Ampldctrp^M,  ^nd  de- 
terminea  them  to  take  arma,  iii.  39  i  te  makea 
himself  mafter  of  the  temple  of  Delphoe,  and 
takes  the  rlchea  of  It  to  pay  bia  troopa,  ibid. : 
being  defeated  in  a  battle,  be  throwa  hims^ 
headloagfrom  the  top  of  a  rock,  40. 

Phl-lon'iHiea,  ranner  to  Alexander  the  Great,  fit- 
moua  for  his  swiftness,  1. 59. 

PM-k>-pa'men,  MegalopoUtan,  deterasinen  Ma  dti 
aena  to  reiect  the  offers  of  Cleomenes,  iii.  391,394; 
he  sinaiizes  himaelf  at  the  battle  of  Sela^ 
395 ;  be  distinguishes  himself  in  the  battle  near 
the  citvof  Ells,  435 ;  bia  education,  and  his  nea 
qualitiea.  Ibid.,  9te. ;  he  ia  elected  general  of  the 
horse  by  the  Achieana,  437;  he  reforms  the 
Aclnean  troops,  438 ;  he  Is  elected  captain-gene- 
ral of  the  Acbvans,  446;  be  gains  a  famous  vic- 
tory over  Machanidas,  tyrant  of  Sparta,  and  kills 
him  In  the  battle,  448 ;  the  Acbaranb  erect  bim 
a  statue,  449 ;  honours  which  he  receives  in  the 
assembly  at  the  Nemean  gamea,  Ibid. ;  Philopoe 
men  la  defeated  at  sea  by  the  tyrant  Nabis,  iv. 
50  ;  be  gains  a  famoua  victory  over  that  tyrant 
nrar  Sparta,  ibid. ;  after  the  death  of  NabIs  be 
seizes  Sparta,  and  obltees  that  city  to  enter  into 
the  Ach8;an  league,  S3 ;  he  refuses  the  presents 
offered  him  by  the  Bpartanf,  54 ;  he  secretly  fa- 
vours the  Spartan  exiles,  and  causes  war  to  be 
declared  against  that  city,  81 ;  he  makes  Itimsrlf 
master  of  Siiarta,  and  reinstates  the  exiles,  ibid. ; 
he  attacks  Messene,  and  is  taken  prisoner,  W ; 
the  Messenians  put  him  to  death,  97 ;  hcnoura 
paid  to  his  memory,  97,  S8;  trial  of  Philopoemen 
after  hla  death,  98,  216. 

Phi-lo'tas,  son  of  Parmimio,  commands  a  body  of 
horse  in  Alexander's  expedition  against  Persia, 
iii.  88;  tlie  pretended  conspiracy  for  which  he  ia 
put  to  death,  158, 160. 

Phi-lo'tas,  governor  of  Aala,  put  to  death  by  Pithon, 
i'i.  257. 

Phi-lox'e-nus,  poet,  favourite  of  Dionyaiiu  the  ty* 
rant ;  his  generous  freedom,  11.  386. 

Phl-lox'e-nus,  Macedonian,  seizes  Harpahia,  and 
causes  him  to  be  tried,  iii.  202. 

Pho-ce'a,  city  of  Ionia,  condemned  to  be  destroyed 
by  the  Romans,  iv.  246 ;  the  Marseillians,  orlgk. 
nally  descended  from  that  city,  obtain  pardon  for 
It,  ibid. 

Pbo'cis,  part  of  Greece,  11.  181;  it  is  ravaged  by 
Xerxes,  il.  64 ;  the  Lacedcmoniana  dep'  rre  tbe 
people  of  Pbocla  of  the  custody  of  the  ten.ple  of 
Delphoe,  123 ;  Pericles  restores  it  to  them,  ibid. ; 
the  Phoccans  tOl  tbe  ground  consecrated  to  Apol- 
lo,  and  are  charged  witli  eacrilege,  and  fined.  iiL 
39  ;  they  take  up  arms  against  the  decree  or  the 
Amphictyons,  ibid. ;  the  latter  make  war  against 
the  Phoccans,  ibid. ;  Philip  reduces  them,  50. 

Pho'd-on,  general  of  the  Athenians,  drives  Philip 
out  of  the  Hellespont,  and  makes  that  prince  raise 
the  siege  of  Perintbus  and  Byzantium,  iii.  59; 
he  rejects  the  offers  of  Harpalus,  201 ;  he  endea- 
vours  in  vain  to  prevent  the  Athenians  from 
engaging  in  the  Lamian  war,  231 :  he  is  con- 
demned to  die  by  the  Athenians.  249 ;  his  b«^ 
is  carried  out  of  the  territory  of  Attica,  350 ;  tra 
Atheniana  erect  a  statue  to  him,  and  inter  hii 
bones  honoursibly,  252 ;  character  and  praise,  54, 
250,251. 

PboB'nlx,  fabulous  bird :  wonders  related  of  ft,  i.  1Q8L 

Pho-ro'ne-us,  king  of  Argos,  i.  412. 

Phra-a'tea  I.  son  of  Friapatius,  king  of  Parthia,  ir. 
263. 

Phra-a'tesII.  succeeds  his  father Mithridftea  in  tha 
kingdom  of  Parthia,  iv.  283 ;  he  is  thrice  defeated 
by  Astiochiu  fittdetea,  948 ;  he  deteia  Aatlodiui 


mimx. 
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wlioU  killed  in  Uiu  buttle,  ibid.;  iit:  r«leas<;sT)«ine- 
(rius,  249 ;  tie  inaf rics  oiiu  of  *iial  prin;'u'«  daugh- 
ters, ibid. ;  he  is  defeated  by  the  Scythians,  and 
la  killed  In  the  pursuit,  ibid. 

Phra-a'tes  LIl.  surnaiued  Theos,  kitig  of  the  Par- 
tbians,  iv.  ^84 ;  he  inakeri  an  aUtaace  with  the 
Roiaans  duriu?  the  war  with  Miiiiriviate^,  ibid. ; 
he  espouses  the  part  of  Tixranes  the  Yo'iiiger 
ugainsi  his  father,  ibid. ;  death  of  Phraates,  ibid. 

Phra-a'tes  IV.  isTioniinaied  king  by  his  father  Oro- 
des,  and  afterwards  puts  biin,  with  his  brothera 
ana  bis  own  son,  to  death,  iv.  301. 

Phra  or'tes.  king  of  the  Modes,  succeeds  his  father 
Dejo&es  i.  395 ;  snbducs  Up^r  Asia,  '236 ;  makes 
war  against  the  Assyrians,  ibid. ;  he  is  defeated 
and  put  tn  death,  ibid. 

Phra-ta-phMf'nes,  one  of  Alexander^  generals ; 

Srovinces  which  fell  to  him  after  that  prince's 
eath,  iii.  239. 

Pliry'gi-a,  province  of  Asia  Minor,  i.  93. 

Phry'ni-cus,  one  of  the  Athenian  generals,  opposes 
the  recall  of  Alclbiades,  ii.3L4;  he  is  divested  of 
the  commaod,  "215. 

Phry'non,  general  of  the  Athenians,  Is  Icilled  in  a 
duel  by  Pittacus,  i.  448. 

PbylMius,  Lacedsraonian  officer,  is  killed  at  the 
siege  of  Sparta  by  Pyrrbus,  iii.  342. 

Pbys'cun.  See  Ptolemy  Evergeljs,  sarnamed 
Physcon. 

Phy'to.  general  of  the  troo]^  of  Rheziumj  defends 
tnat  city  agaiust  Dionysms,  ii.  383;  Uionysius, 
after  having  made  him  suffer  great  indignities, 
puts  him  to  death,  384. 

Pin'dar,  Qr»ek  lyric  poet,  character  of  bis  works, 
i.  1.16. 

Pi-roe'us,  port  of  Athens,  ii.  84. 

Pi'ro-mis,  name  given  to  kings,  said  by  the  Egyp- 
tian priests  to  have  reij^ned  in  Ej^ypt,  I.  139. 

Pi-san'dcr,  Athenian,  persuades  the  Athenians  to 
rccaii  Alcibiades,  ii.  214 ;  the  Athenians  send 
him  to  treat  wijiii  Alcibiades  and  Tiasaphernes^ 
ibid. ;  at  his  return  he  changes  the  form  of  go- 
vernment, 216. 

Pi-san'der,  Lacedsnwnian,  is  appointed  by  Agesi- 
laus,  biiivirother'iii  law,  to  C'tmmand  the  fleet, 
ii.  SSdC ;  be  Is  defeated  by  Conon  near  Cnidos,and 
killed  in  the  battle,  285,  itc. 

Pi-sis'tra-tus,  Athenian,  makes  himself  tyrant  of 
Athens,  L  437 ;  lenity  of  bis  government,  438 ; 
his  death. 439;  his  character,  437;  library  founded 
by  him  at  Athens,  439. 

Pi'so  (Calphurnius,)  cousul,  commands  at  the  8i«ge 
of  Cartilage,  i.  253. 

Pi-suth'ncs,  governor  of  Lydia  for  Darius,  revolts, 
Ii.  168 ;  he  Is  taken  and  put  to  death.  169. 

Pi'thon,  one  of  Alexander's  captains,  is  mode  go- 
vernor of  Media  by  Antipater,  iii.  245 ;  he  causes 
Philotas  to  be  put  to  death,  and  takes  possession 
of  his  government.  257 ;  be  Is  driven  out  of  Me* 
dia  hy  Peucestes,  and  obliged  to  retire  to  Seleu- 
cus,  ibid. ;  Antigouus  puts  him  to  deatb,  266. 

Pit'ta-cus  of  Mltylene,  one  of  the  stivdn  sages  of 
Greece,  drives  out  the  tyrant  who  oppre?sed  his 
country,  1.  448;  he  commands  the  army  against 
the  Athenians,  challenges  Phrynon  their  general 
to  single  combat,  and  kills  him.  Ibid. ;  the  inha- 
bitants of  Mltylene  give  him  the  sovereignty  of 
their  city,  ibid. ;  be  voluntarily  abdicates  his  au- 
thority at  the  expiration  of  ten  years,,  and  xettres, 
ibid. ;  bis  death,  ibid. 

Plai^uc,  a  contasious  distemper,  and  description  of 
tliat  disease,  it.  148, 149. 

Pla-tfe'»,  city  of  Bipotia,  1.  408 ;  the  Platieans  dis- 
tinguish themselves  at  the  battle  of  Marathon,  ii. 
38 ;  they  refuse  in  submit  *o  Xerxes,  .S7 ;  the 
Greeks  decree  the  prize  of  valour  to  them  after 
the  defeat  of  Mardonus,  77 ;  they  Institute  an  an- 
niversary feetival  In  honour  of  those  who  died  at 
tlM  battUi,  '9, 80;  skftoT  Plates  by  the  Tbe- 
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bans,  144 ;  Platse  besieged  and  taken  by  ttw  L*- 
ceilttimoiiians,  154,  162 ;  by  *^e  Tiiebans,  4;<3 ; 
the  Platieans  retire  to  Athens,  ibid. ;  tliey  induca 
Alexander  to  destroy  Thebes,  iii.  83,  84 ;  that 
prince  permits  them  to  build  tbeic  city,  1:19. 

Pla'to  retires  to  Megara  to  avoid  the  rage  of  the 
Athenians,  ii.  325 ;  he  travels  into  Sicily,  377;  his 
friendship  with  Dion,  ibid. ;  second  voyage  into 
Sicily,  394 ;  wonderful  change  occasioned  by  hia 
presence  ai  tne  court  of  Dionyslus  tiie  Younger, 
395 ;  a  conspiracy  of  the  courtiers  to  prevent  IM 
effects,  395,  396 ;  he  quits  the  court^  and  returns 
into  Greece,  397 ;  adventure  that  happens  to  him 
at  Olympia,  ibid. ;  be  goes  a  third  time  to  Sicily ; 
he  returns  to  the  court  of  Dionyslus  the  Younger, 
396 ;  Dionyslus  differs  with  him,  399 ;  he  penuila 
him  to  return  into  Greece,  ibid. ;  bisdeatli,  iii.  19i 

Plem-myr'i-um,  isle  near  Syracuse,  ii.  191. 

Plis'tar-chus,  son  of  Leonidas  king  of  Sparta,  ii.  88. 

Piis'the-ncs,  son  of  Atreu6,  kingoC  Mycene,i.  41S. 

Plis'to-nax,  king  of  Lacedspmonia,  takes  pains  ta 
cause  a  treaty  to  be  concluded  between  Atlieni 
and  Sparta,  ii.  174 ;  bid  death,  224. 

Piu'tarch  of  Eretria  calls  in  the  Atbenians  to  aid 
EubOBa  against  Philip,  iii.  54 ;  his  perfidy,  55 ; 
Phocion  drii-es  him  out  of  Eretria,  Ibid. 

Pae'ci-le,  n  galleiy  or  porch  of  paintings  at  Athanti 
where  the  Stoics  used  to  assemble,  U.  43. 

Po'e-sy.  Greek  poets,  i.  442 ;  emulation  in  disputing 
tlie  prizes  in  the  Uljrmpic  games,  i.  59 ;  {loets  who 
invented  and  improved  tragedy  and  comedy,  60. 

Pol'e-march,  magistrate  at  AtheiiM,  employed  botb 
to  administer  justice  and  command  armies,  iL 
38,347. 

Po-li-or-ce'tes,  name  given  Demetrius,  son  of  An* 
tigonus,  iii.  268. 

Po-ly-oi'nus,  senator  of  Syracuse,  harangues  tha 
people  upon  the  action  of  Aiidranadorus,  after 
the  death  of  Hieronymus,  iv.  332. 

Po-lyb'i-das,  Laceda^.monian,  is  charged  with  tha 
war  against  Olynthus,  and  takes  that  city,  U.  425. 

Po-}yb'i-us,  Greek  historian :  his  function  at  the 
fuueral  of  Philopuemen,  iv.  98 ;  chosen  ambas- 
sador to  Ptolemy  Epiphanes  by  the  Achcans, 
1(0 ;  elected  general  of  the  horse,  165 ;  deputed  to 
the  Consul  Marcius,  166, 167 ;  saves  the  Acbeana 
a  considerable  expense,  169 ;  he  is  Included  hi  the 
numlter  of  the  exiles,  and  carried  to  Rome,  199 ; 
bis  friendship  with  the  second  Scipio  Africanos^ 
200, 1.  280;  returns  to  Peloponnesus,  iv.  216; 
zeal  In  defending  PhilopoBmen's  memory,  ibid. ; 
proof  which  he  gives  of  his  disinterestednesi^ 
ibid. ;  he  establishes  good  order  and  tranquillity 
in  the  coi^ntry,  217 ;  returns  to  Rome,  and  ac  ■ 
compB  v'cs  Scipio  to  the  siege  of  Numantia,  ibid. ; 
after  Scipio's  death  be  returns  to  his  own  couib 
tr> ,  woere  he  ends  his  days,  Ibid. 

Pa  lyb'i-us,  officer  in  the  army  of  the  Acbieanfl, 
iii.  448. 

Po-lyc'ra-tes,  tyrant  of  Samoe,  1.  364 ;  singular 
history  of  that  tyrant,  364,  365  ;  hb  miscraUa 
end,  365. 

Po-lyc'rates,  first  minister  of  Ptqlemy  EpiphaDM% 
renders  that  prince  great  servicer,  Iv.  88. 

Po-Iyd'a-mus,  ramous  Atbleta  of  antiquity,  L  48^ 

Po-ly-dec'tes,  king  of  Sparta,  and  brother  of  Ly 

curguii,  1.  82. 
Po-Iy-do'rus,  brother  of  Jason,  tyrant  of  PbenOk 

killed  by  Polyphron  his  brother,  Ii.  444. 
Po-lyg'a-my,  allowed  in  Egypt,  i.  113. 
Po-lyg  no'tus,  famous  painter,  generous  action  of 

his  to  the  Athenians,  ii.  42. 
Pory-phron  is  substituted  to  Jason,  tyrant  of  Phe- 

re,  his  brother,  ii.  444 ;  kills  Polydorus  his  other 

brother,  and  Is  soon  after  killed  himself  by  AIM- 

ander  of  Pbersp,  ibid. 
Po-lys-per'chon,  Syracusan,  kills  CaDlppuSi  Dionl 

rourderertli.  410 
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fo-ly-pm^chout  <nm  of  Aktfiiidfif*a  fuierata,  re- 
Aucm  a  country  called  Bubaceoc,  lU.  174 ;  rkll- 
eototf  A  Persian  lor  pronrulof  kinaelf  before 
Ales«Mler,  for  whkh  be  ki  |ml  In  prieon,  and 
flooa  after  pardoned,  175 ;  be  tafcca  tbe  dUf  of 
Ontitt;  betoaapolaiedNfeDtof  theUntdiMn, 
and  foirerBoroi  Hacedottla  by  Aniipaier,  SM7 ; 
be  recalli  Oi3miiiae.  aod  endeavoon  to  secure 
Oraeoe  to  bianeeu;  S48 ;  be  is  driven  out  of  Ma- 
eodonta  bjr  Casnnder,  856;  be  causes  Hereoles 
dw  SM  or  Alejcander.  and  his  nother  Baisiaa, 
M  be  put  to  dcntb,  974. 

Po>lystr«-ius,  fttacedooteB  aoldier,  carries  drink  to 
Darius  at  the  point  of  death,  aod  receives. bis 
lMtwonU.UtU9. 

Pto-lyi-eo'l-dcs,  admiral  lo  AntiocbQs  tbe  Gnat, 
defeated  by  Uvius,  iv.  6i ;  be  defeats  Pausistra- 
tus,  who  rommanded  the  fleet  of  Rhodes,  by  a 
stratafBa,<0:  be  is  defeated  by  iEmUius,  and 
reduced  lo  retire  to  Ephesus,  85. 

P'ol-y-se'ntts,  brother-in-law  of  fHooyalnSi  havinf 
declared  against  him.  flies,  11. 369. 

Pol-y-ae'lus,  Mother  of  Hiero  I.  Una  of  Syracuse, 
gives  bis  brother  umbrage,  ii.  Uo ;  Tlieron  liii 
son-iU'taw  takes  bis. part,  ibid. 


Pom-pei'oB  (L.)  Roman  ofllcer,  commands  a  sniajl 
body  of  troops  during  the  war  with  Perseus,  and 
retires  to  an  eminence,  where  he  defends  him- 


self valiantly,  iv.  104. 

pom'pey  succeeds  Lucullas  In  the  war  against 
Miinndates,  Iv.  371 ;  his  conduct  upon  arriving 
In  his  ijovemment,  373 ;  he  offers  Mithridates 
peace,  wid. ;  be  gains  several  victories  over  that 
prince,  S74 ;  he  marches  into  Armenia  against 
Tigranes,  who  comes  aod  surrenders  himself  to 
him,  375 ;  he  pursues  Mithridates.  and  in  his 
way  subjects  the  Albanians  and  Iberians,  376 ; 
tired  of  foltowing  Mithridates,  he  comes  to  Syria, 
of  which  he  takes  posseesion,  and  puu  an  end 
to  tbe  empire  of  the  Bele«ieittee,  965,  377 ;  be 
marches  to  Pontus,  378  ;  he  returns  info  Syria, 
ibid. ;  Pompey's  expeditlonB  into  Arabia,  jR?, 
381 ;  and  Judea,  970 ;  he  inkes  Jerusalem,  en- 
terB  tbe  temple  and  the  Sanctum  Ssnctonim, 
ibid. ;  after  having  reduced  Pontus,  he  returns  to 
Rome,  and  receives  the  honour  of  a  triumph,  381 ; 
after  his  defeat  at  Pbarsalia,  he  retires  into 
Egypt,  and  is  killed.  389. 

Ponlus,  kingdom  of  Asia  Minor,  1.28, 93;  chrono- 
logical abridgment  of  the  Ustory  of  the  kings  of 
Pontns,  ibid. 

Po-piri-us  (C.)  ii  Bent  Into  Egypt,  Iv.  197 ;  which 
obliges  Antloehos  m  quit,  and  leave  tbe  two  bro- 
thers. Ptolemies,  in  posicmlon  of  It,  198 ;  he  u 
sent  Into  Pekmonnesna  to  publish  the  decree  of 
tlie  senate  in  fkvour  of  the  Greeks,  165. 

Por'phy-ry,  a  learned  pagan,  mi  enemy  of  Chria- 
tianity,  iv.  146. 

Po'rus,  Indian  king,  defeated  and  taken  prisoner 
by  Alexander,  who  restores  him  his  dominions, 
la.  184, 185. 

Posts:  invention  of  posts  and  couriers,  L  340,  376. 

Po-thi'BQB,  Ptolemy's  minister,  dethrones  Cleopa- 
tra, Iv.  389;  he  advises  the  death  of  Pompev, 
Ibid. ;  endeavotiiB  to  render  Cmar  odious,  390; 
he  prevents  tbe  effect  <^  Cvsar'a  decree,  and 
makes  the  Egyptians  take  arms  against  him, 
301 ;  Cmar  puts  him  to  death,  %I9. 

Po-ti-de'a,  a  city  of  Macedonia,  revolts  against  thf 
Athenians,  who  besiege  It,  ii.  195,196;  Philij^ 
takes  it  from  the  Athenians,  ill.  34. 

Pov'er-ty,  love  of  It  instituted  at  Sparta,  ii.  334. 

Prex-as'pes,  confldrm  of  Cambyaes,  kills  Smerdls 
by  his  order,  1.  363 ;  bis  base  and  monstrous  flat- 
tery of  Cambyaes,  364 ;  promises  to  declare 
Smerdls  the  Magian  tbe  true  son  of  Cyrus,  367 ; 

.  ■P^?"  ^  ^^  people  from  tbe  top  of  a  tower,  and 
•ares  the  contrary;  then  throws  himself 
'andisUiled^ibid. 


Pria-A' 
iv.&3 


'ti-us,  son  of  Arsaces  It  king  of  Pa 


Pri-e'ne,  city  of  Ionia,  ii.  194. 

Pro'cles  reigns  at  Spaita  with  bin  broCber  £ 
thenes,  i.  81. 

Pro<»-lel'ua,  Roman  officer,  comes  to  C?leopa 
lier  retirement,  and  advises  her  to  put  lit 
Into  CKsar's  bauds,  iv.  407 ;  he  makee  iiii 
master  of  tbe  person  of  that  |^nc%aa,  ibid. ; 
ear  ordera  him  to  ask  her  what  she  desir 
hhn.  ibM. 

Pro-dl'coe.  a  name  given  to  the  gumrdiauoA  ol 
kings  or  Sparta,  i.  89. 

PromVchus,  one  of  Alexander's  officers^  dies 
debauch  with  tbat  prince,  iii.  9Ul. 

Propb'e-cies  in  respea  to  Pharaoh  Hophra  anf 
^[yptiaiis,  i.  143,  Ice. ;  prophecies  codccmiu 
aeveh,  987 ;  Rabyton.  335, 336 ;  Cyrus,  32k  ;  A 
ander,  353 ;  Tyre,  iii.  118 ;  Antiochus  the  Gi 
iv.  84;  Seleucus  Philopator,  121;  XdUck 
Epiphaoes,  ibid. ;  Jacob's  prophecy  concen 
the  Messiah,  989. 

Pro-tag'o-ras,  brotlier  of  Kicoctea,  expels  Evagc 
II.  itmn  Salamin,  and  reigns  in  his  stead,  iii. 
he  is  confimied  by  Ochu«,  17. 

Pro-tasVras  of  Abdera,  bis  opinioaof  the  di>iii 
ii.  189;  he  is  expelled  Athens,  and  bis  wo 
caused  to  be  burnt,  ibid. 

Pro'te-us,  king  of  Argoe,  i.  412. 

Pro'te-us,  Macedonian ;  Alexander  drinks  to  b 
in  tbe  bowl  of  Hercules,  iii.  909. 

Pro'te-us,  king  of  Ecypt,  stops  Helen,  and  restoi 
lier  to  Menelaus,  1. 135. 

Proth'o-us,  senator  of  Sparta,oppose8  the  war  wi 
tbe  Thebans.  but  Is  disregarded,  ii.  434,  435. 

Pro-tog'e-ncs, famous  painter:  regard  Demern* 
had  for  him  during  the  si(«e  of  Rhodes,  iii.  2!^ 

l-'ro-tom'a-chus,  one  of  the  Athenian  generals  ih 
gained  the  victory  near  the  islands  of  ArplnuFi 
and  were  condenmed  at  their  return,  ii.  926, 2S 
Itc. 

Prov'i-dence :  diseourse  of  Socrates  upon  pro\ 
dence,  ii.  310, 311. 

Prox'e-nesof  BoBotia,  officer  in  the  army  of  yoni 
Cyrus,  ii.  949 ;  seized  by  treachery ,^d  put 
death,  959 ;  his  character,  ilrfd. 

Pru'ii-as  I.  king  of  Bithynla,  i.  99. 

Pru'si-aa  II.  kingcf  Bitbyiiia,  aumamed  ibe  Hui 
ter,  ibid. ;  he  ^clares  for  the  Romans  again 
Atttlochus,  iv.  64 ;  he  makes  war  against  Ei 
menes,  •.  «41 ;  services  rendered  bim  by  Hann 
bal.  941,  949;  wtm,  notwithstanding,  agrees  i 
deliver  bim  up  to  the  Knmans,  242 ;  be  ilesire 
the  Romans  to  grant  Pen«us  a  peace,  iv.  1C9 
bis  abject  flattery  in  the  senate,  901 ;  war  wiii 
Attains,  903;  the^nateobliges  him  to  desist  an 
make  satiBfacdon,  904 ;  intending  to  put  his  soi 
Nicomedes  to  death,  he  is  killed  by  him,  ibid. 

Pry  la-nis,  name  of  the  chief  magistrate  of  Co 
rinth,  i.  414. 

Psam-men'i-tus,  king  of  Egypt,  is  conquered  b] 
Cambyses,  who  used  him  with  clemency,  i.  147 
361 ;  but  striving  to  regain  the  tbrone,  is  pot  u 
death,  ibid 

Psam'rois,  king  of  Egypt,  i.  149 

Psam-met'i-chus,  one  of  tlie  twelve  kings  in  Fp^'pt, 
is  banished,  i.  139;  defeats  the  other  eleven,  ati^ 
remains  sole  monarch,  140 ;  makes  war  apaii«( 
the  king  of  Assyria,  ibid. ;  he  besieges  Azoius,' 
and  takes  it  after  a  siepe  of  twenty-nine  yean, 
ibid. ;  he  prevents  tlie  Scythians  from  Invading 
Egypt,  ibid. ;  his  method  of  knowing  whether 

)  Egypt! 
tbe  earth,  ibid.  &ic 


the  Egyptians  were  the  most  ancient  people  of 


Pto-le^mai'da,  daughter  of  Ptolemy  Soter,  is  m8^ 
jled  to  Demetrius  Polioicetes,  iii.  305. 

Pto-le'ny,  son  of  Amyntaa  IT.  dispotea  the  crowa 
with  Perdiccas,  ii.  444:  PetopidBs  enludas  ltiai| 
fhmi  the  throiM^444»  Ulan.  I 
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I'to-mjr,  loa  of  Scleucus,  Li  killed  at  Uie  battle 
of  Ipeua,  iii.  101. 
'Pto'le-my  I.  son  of  Lacus,  one  of  Alexander's  ge- 
nerals, takes  several  cities  of  India,  is  daitge- 
roiulv  wounded  at  tJie  'siege  of  o:ie  ot*  them  and 
cured  so<m  after,  Ui.  1S5 ;  provinces  wliich  fall 
to  him,  339 ;  causes  the  body  of  Alexander  to  be 
carried  to  Alexandria,  240 ;  enters  into  a  league 
against Perdiccas  and  Eumenes,  34!2 ;  he  becomes 
master  of  Syria,  Phoenicia,  and  Judea,  and  takes 
Jerusalem,  ^16 ;  he  forms  a  league  against  An- 
tigonus,  307 ;  he  seizes  the  island  of  Cyprus,  and 
defeats  Demetrius,  359 ;  he  takoi  Tyre.  270 ;  de- 
feat of  one  of  his  generals  by  Demetrius,  ibid. ; 
ditferent  expeditions  of  Ptolemy  against  AnUgo- 
nus,  374 ;  Ptolemv  is  defeated  by  Demetrius,  who 
takes  from  him  the  isle,  of  Cyprus,  281;  Ptolemy 
assumes  the  ritie  of  king,  ibid. ;  he  sends  aid  to 
the  RhodlanSi  387,  289 ;  who,  in  gratitude,  give 
bim  the  title  of  Soter,  391 ;  Ptolemy  aitics  him- 
self with  Seleaciis,  Cassander,  and  Lysimachus, 
against  Antigoniis  and  Demetrius,  295;  these 
four  princes  divide  the  empire  of  Alexander 
among  them,  390 ;  Ptolemy  retakes  the  Island  of 
Cyprus,  301 ;  he  renews  the  league  with  Lvsima- 
chus  and  Seloacus  against  Demetrius,  303  ;  he 
abdicates  the  throne  to  bis  son  Ptolemy  PhiLndel- 
phus,  307;  death  of  Ptolemy  Soter,  310;  praise 
of  that  prince,  ibid. ;  famous  library  which  be 
caused  to  be  erected  at  Alexandria,  306. 
Pto'ie-ray  II.  sumamed  Phlladelphus,  is  placed  by 
his  father  Ptolemy  Soter  upon  the  torone  of 
Egypf,  iii.  307;  feast  which  he  gave  the  people 
on  his  accession  to  the  crown,  311;  the  com- 
mencement of  bis  reign,  317;   bis  resentment 
against  Demetrius  Phalereus,  ibid. ;  he  causes 
the  holy  Scriptures  to  be  translated  into  Greek, 
385 ;  he  cultivates  the  amity  of  tlie  Romans,  346 ; 
his  liberality  to  the  Roman  ambassadors,  ibid. ; 
sends  aid  to  the  Athenians,  347 ;  revolt  of  Magas, 
348 ;  Ptolemy  quells  a  conspiracy  formed  against 
him,  ibid. ;  works  of  Ptolemy  of  advantage  to 
commerce,  350 ;  he  comes  to  an  accommodation 
With  Magas,  ibid. ;  war  between  Ptolemy  and 
Antioetius,  351 ;  peace  between  those  prmces, 
353 ;  death  of  Pu>lemy  Phlladelphus,  355 ;  cha- 
racter and  qualities  of  that  prince,  ibid. ;  his 
taste  for  tbe  arts  and  sciences,  351,  354 ;  his  ap- 
plication to  make  commerce  flourish  tn  his  do- 
minions, 350. 
Pto'le-my  III.  sumamed  Evergetes,  succeeds  his 
father  Ptolemy  Phlladelphus.  lU.  355 ;  for  the 
death  of  his  sister  Berenice,  he  puts  L&odice  to 
death,  and  seizes  jmrt  .i  Asia,  358;  in  returning 
from  that  expedition,  be  goes  to  Jerusalem,  and 
offers  sacrifices  there  to  the  God  of  Israel,  35d : 
league  of  Antiochus  Hierax  and  Seleucu^  Cal- 
linicus  ^^Inst  Ptolemy,  360 ;  the  latter  comes  to 
an  accommodation  with  Seleucus,  ibid. ;   he 
causes  Antiochus  to  be  seized,  and  imprisons 
him,  361 ;  he  augments  the  library  of  Alexan- 
dria, 363;  he  gives  Joseph,  the  nephew  of  Onfas 
the  farm  of  the  revenues  of  the  provinces  of 
CoBlosyrla,  Phosnicla,  Judea,  and  Samaria,  363 ; 
arrival  of  Cleomenes  at  the  court  of  Egypt,  397 ; 
death  of  Ptolemy  Evergetes,  Ibid. ;  Ptolemy^s 
liberality  to  the  Rhodlans,  308. 
rtc'le-my  IV.  suinamed  Philopator,  ascends  the 
throne  of  Egypt,  alter  tbe  death  of  Ptolemy  Ev- 
ergetes, ill.  396, 399 ;  Injustice  and  cruelty  of  that 
prince  to  Cleomenes,  4l3 ;  Antiochus  the  Great 
undertakes  to  recover  CcBlosyria  from  Ptolemy, 
401 ;  short  truce  between  those  two  princes,  406 ; 
Ptolemy  gains  a  victory  over  Antiochus  at  Ra- 
phia,  408;  he  comes  to  Jerusalem,  ibid. ;  rage 
nnd  revenge  of  Ptolemv  against  the  Jews,  be- 
cause they  rcftise  to  let  him  enter  into  the  sanc- 
tuary, iUd. ;  he  grants  Antiocbns  peace,  409 ; 
the  Egyptians  revolt  against  Philopator,  410^ 
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that  prince  gives  himself  up  to  all  manner  of  ct 
cesses,  ibid. ;  ha  puts  Andnoe,  bis  wife  and  sit- 
tbr,  to  death,  ibid. ;  he  dies,  worn  out  with  de- 
bauches, 454. 

Pto'le-my  V.  called  Epiphanes,  at  the  age  of  llva 
years  ascends  the  throne  of  Egypt,  after  the 
death  of  Philopator,  iv.  7 ;  Antiochus  the  Great 
and  Philip  enter  into  a  league  to  invade  his  do- 
minions. 6 ;  Ptolemy  Is  put  under  the  guardian 
ship  of  the  Romans,  13  ^  Aristomenes,  the  yoang 
king^  guardian  for  tbe  Romans,  having  taken 
Palestine  and  Coriosyria  from  Antiochus,  Antl 
ochus  retakes  those  wovinces.  19, 20 ;  conspiracy 
uf  Scopas  against  Ptolemy  rrustrated  by  Aris- 
tomenes, 38 ;  Ptolemy  Lb  declared  of  age,  ibid. ; 
be  marries  Cleopatra,  daughter  of  Anuochns, 
47 ;  be  makes  an  alliance  with  the  Achorans, 
87 ;  he  treats  Hyrcanus,  the  son  of  Joseph,  with 
great  murks  of  favour  and  friendship,  88 ;  be 
takes  a  diwust  to  Aristomenes,  and  puts  him  la 
death,  38, 88 ;  lie  abandons  bimselr  to  all  sorts 
of  excesses,  88 ;  the  Egyp  ians  form  several  con- 
spiracies against  him,  ibid.;  Ptolony  dxioses 
Polycratea  for  his  prime  minister,  with  whose 
assistance,  lie  subdues  the  rebels,  ibid. ;  he  re- 
news the  alliance  with  the  Acliaana,  89 ;  be 
forms  the  design  of  attacking  Seleucus,  109 ;  the 
principal  persons  of  his  court  poison  him,  ibid.   ' 

Pto'le-my  VI.  called  Philometer,  at  six  years  old, 
succeeds  bis  father  Ptolemy  Epiphanes,  iv.  103  * 
cause  of  war  arises  between  Ptolemy  and  An- 
tiochus Epiphanes.  133 :  coronation  of  Ptolemy, 
123 ;  he  Is  defeatea  by  Antiochus,  134 ;  he  loses 
a  second  battle  against  Antiochus,  and  is  taken 
misoner,  135 ;  the  Alexandrians  elect  his  brother 
Flolemy  Evergeies  II.,  surnamed  also  Physcon* 
in  his  place,  ld6;  Antiochus  re|rfaces  Philometer 
tn  appearance  i^wn  the  throne,  128;  tbe  two 
brothers  uiJte  and  reign  jointly,  ibid. ;  the  Ro- 
mans mrevent  Antiochus  from  disturbing  them, 
139;  Fhllcmeter  is  dethroned  by  his  brother 
Physcon,  ^7 ;  he  goes  to  Rome  to  implore  aid, 
ibid. ;  the  senate  divide  the  kingdom  between  the 
two  brothers,  328  i  new  differences  arise  between 
Philometer  and  Physcon,  229 ;  Philometer  refuses 
to  evacuate  the  island  of  Cyprus,  ibid. ;  he  gaina 
a  victory  ever  Physcon,  and  takes  him  prisoner, 
Ibid. ;  he  pa  dons  bIm  and  restores  him  his  do- 
minions. Ibid.;  he  marries  Lis  daughter  Cleopatra 
lo  Alexander  Bala,  334 ;  he  permits  Onlas  to  build 
a  temple  for  the  Jews  InEgypt,  ibid. ;  he  marches 
to  the  aid  of  A.ezander  bis  son-in-law,  attacked 
by  Demetrius,  335 ;  plot  of  Anunonius  against 
Ptolemy,  ibid. ;  upon  the  refusal  of  Alexander 
to  deliver  up  that  traitor,  Philometer  takes  his 
daughter  from  him,  and  gives  her  to  Demetrius, 
and  aids  him  in  re-ascendlng  Ids  failier'a  throne, 
ibid. ;  Phnometer*s  death,  ra6. 

Pto'le-my  Vn.  called  Evergetes  II.  and  Physcoo, 
son  of  Pt<rfemy  Epiphanes,  is  placed  by  the  Alex- 
andrians upon  the  throne  of  Egypt  in  his  eldest 
brolher*s  stead,  iv.  136 ;  the  two  brothers  unite 
and  reign  jointly,  138 ;  they  prepare  to  defend 
iheiuselves  against  tbe  attacks  of  Antiochus, 
ibid. ;  the  Romans  oblige  that  prince  to  leave 
those  two  princes  in  tranquillity,  139;  Physcou 
dethrones  Philometer,  237 ;  the  Romans  divide 
the  kingdom  bet\i^een  the  two  brothers,  228; 
Physcon,  dissatisfied  with  tlie  part  given  him, 
goes  to  Rome,  and  demands  to  be  put  in  posses- 
sion of  the  idand  of  Cyprus ;  the  Romans  ad- 
judge it  to  him,  ibid. ;  the  people  of  Cjrrcnaica 
uppose  Physcon's  entrance  into  this  country, 
239;  that  prince  se  establishes  himself  In  that 
country,  and,  by  his  bad  conduct,  causes  attempts' 
to  be  made  against  his  life,  ibid. ;  he  makes  a 
second  voyage  to  Rome,  and  carries  bis  com 
plaints  thither  against  his  brother,  ibid. ;  hcun- 
aertakes  to  make  hims^  master  w  the  JalftDd  "^ 
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C^niB,  Md. ;  Pbtlometer  beais  unci  takes  him 
prtamer.  ftnd  anerwarda  seoerously  restores  bim 
bts  domtBkMW,  929,  230 ;  Pli>-9eon  marries  Cteo- 
INaiim,  Um  widow  of  Philonieier,  ascends  Uie 
tiirv/iM  of  E^ptf  ftnd  puts  lib*  brother*s  son  to 
death,  SM ;  Physcou^s  excess  of  folly  and  de- 
bauchery, 949;  Scipio  Africanus  tlie  younger 
coes  to  that  prince's  eourt,  243 ;  Physcon  puts 
away  Cleopatra,  and  marries  her  daughter  by 
FhUooaeier,  named  also  Cleopatra,  330 ;  horrible 
eruelllM  which  h^  commits  In  Ke>'pt,  ibid.;  a 

J;eiieral  lerolt  reduces  iiiui  to  quit  that  kingdom, 
bid. :  new  cruelties  of  Physcon,  ibid. ;  he  re- 
turns into  tSonP^i  And  re-ascends  the  throne,  951 ; 
he  supports  the  impostor  Alexander  Zabina,  and 
lends  him  an  afmy  to  place  him  upon  the  throne 
of  Syria,  ibid. ;  he  gives  his  daughter  Tryphena 
in  marriage  to  Grypus,  253;  Phy8con*s  death, 
tbid. 

rto'ie-n^  Vm.  cafled  Latbynit,  succeeds  his  fa- 
ther Pbvacon,  iv.  853;  Cleopatra,  his  mother, 
obliges  him  lo  repu  jiatc  bis  eldest  sister,  ana 
marry  Selena  his  youngest,  254 ;  Lathyrus  aids 
Antiochos  the  CyziceQian,  against  John  Hyrca- 
nus,3S5;  Cleopatra  takes  her  daughter  Selena 
from  Lathjrrns,  and  obliges  him  to  quit  Egypt, 
and  content  himself  with  the  kingdom  of  Cyprus, 
S57 ;  Lathyras  sends  an  army  to  reduce  Ptole- 
mais,  and  marches  in  person  against  Alexander 
Xing  of  the  Jews,  over  whom  he  gains  a  great 
▼Ictory,  SS8 ;  l>arbarous  action  of  Lathyrus  after 
the  baifle,  Ibid. ;  he  raises  the  siege  of  Ptolemais, 
930 ;  he  is  recalled  by  the  Alexandrians,  and  re- 
plac4sd  npon  the  throne  of  Bgypt,  S61;  Upper 
Egypt  revolts  against  him,  9&;  Lathsmis  de- 
stroys Thebes,  whither  the  rebels  had  retirol, 
iUd. ;  he  dies  soon  after,  iljid. 

fto'lc-my  IX.  king  of  Egypt  Bee  Alexander,  son 
of  Physcon. 

Pto'lo-my  X.  son  of  Alexander  I.  king  of  Egypt 
See  Alexander  U. 

Pt(/le-my  XI.  sumamed  Auletes,  is  pfaced  by  the 
Alexandrians  upon  the  throne  of  Egypt,  in  the 
room  of  Alexander  II.,  iv.  StiG ;  he  causes  him- 
self to  be  declared  the  friend  and  ally  of  the 
Romanpeople,  by  the  credit  of  Cssar  and  Foni- 
pey,  383;  fie  oppresses  his  subjects  in  conse- 
quence with  taxations,  384 ;  he  js  obliged  to  e»- 
cape,  and  the  Alexandrians  plane  Berenice  on 
the  throne,  ibid.;  he  goes  to  RomCj  and  with 
money  gains  the  suffrages  of  the  principal  pe^ 
sons  of  the  commonwealth,  for  his  re-establish- 
ment. Ibid. ;  he  causes  most  of  the  ambassadors, 
sent  1^  the  Egyptians  to  Rome  to  Justify  their 
revolt,  to  be  murdered,  385:  an  oracle  of  the 
Sybil  ki  produced  against  him,  ibid. ;  Gabinius 
leinatatea  him  upon  the  throne,  3QP;  Auletes 

Iiuts  bis  daughter  Berenice  to  death,  ibid. ;  bis 
iiffratltude  and  perfidy  to  Rabirius,  ibid. ;  death 
ofAiiIetea,  Ibid. 
Ptonc»-my  XII.  son  of  Ptolemy  Auletes,  reigns  after 
bis  father  with  his  sister  Cleopatra,  iv.  388,  389; 
be  expds  Cleopatra,  389 ;  he  causes  Pompey  to 
be  assassinated  bv  the  adiice  of  Theodotus,  ibid. ; 
Caesar  makes  hunself  judge  between  Ptolemy 
and  Cleopatra,  390;  Caesar  secures  Uie  pensonof 
IMolemy,  391 ;  he  releai>es  him,  393 ;  Ptolemy  re- 
news the  war  against  Caesar,  394 ;  he  isdefeated, 
a^d  drowned  in  the  Nile,  while  endeavouring  to 
^--.^cape,  ibid. 

PtoHemy  I.  king  of  Cyprus,  brother  of  Auletes,  is 
deposed  by  the  Romans,  iv.  209 ;  he  poisons  him- 
self, iWd. 
Pto'le-my  II.  son  of  Auletes,  Is  made  king  of  Cy- 
prus by  Gatsar,  Iv.  301 ;  also  of  Egj'pt  jointly  with 
Cleopatra,  394 ;  she  poisons  Ptolemy,  395. 
•to'le-my,  son  of  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  Js  nn>- 
iabned  ktocqrSy  la  hv  Antony,  Iv.m 
Vmar  A'plr;Mi,  naiibriJ  son  of  Phy^,  te  m^e 
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king  of  Cyrenaica,  iv.  854;  be  leftves  bis  kingi 
dom,  by  will,  to  the  Romans,  860. 

Pto'le-  my  (Cera'inus,)  or  Thunderer,  son  of  Ptolemy 
Soter,  quits  the  court,  and  retires  to  Lysimachus, 
and  then  to  Seleucus.  ill.  308,  318 ;  lie  engagsi 
the  latter  in  a  war  jvith  Lysiroachus,  318 ;  be 
aasaadnates  Seleucus,  and  seizes  his  d<Mniiiions, 
390 ,  he  marries  his  sister  Aralnoe,  widow  m 
Lysimachus.  and  csoaes  bis  two  suns  by  her  to 
be  murdered,  391 ;  he  banishes  her,  ibid. ;  and 
is  soon  after  killed  by  the  Gauls,  2S2. 

Pto'ic-my  (Macron,)  governor  of  Cyprus  under  Pto- 
lemy Philomctcr,  revohs,  and  gives  the  poeset- 

■  sion  of  it  to  Anuocbus  Epipbanes,  iv.  124. 125; 
Antiochus  gives  him  a  share  in  hte  confidence^ 
and  tlie  government  of  CcBlosyria  and  Palestine, 
125;  be  marches  against  the  Jews,  and  is  de- 
feated by  Judas  Haccalseus,  137 ;  he  becomes  a 
friend  to  the  Jews,  225 ;  Antiochus  E|iiphauo 
deprives  him  of  his  government,  a^  In  despair 
poisons  himself,  ibid. 

Pto'le-my,  son  of  Pyrrhu«»  Is  killed  in  a  battle  with 
the  Lacedaemonians,  iii.  343. 

Pto'le-my,  one  of  the  officers  of  PhUIp,  unites  with 
ApeUes  in  the  conspiracy  against  that  prince,  iiL 
424 ;  for  which  he  is  put  to  death,  426. 

Pul,  khDg  of  the  Assyriansi^oes  penance  upon  the 
preaching  of  Jonah,  i.  883. 

Pnl'cher  (P.  Claudius)  consol,  is  beaten  mt  sea  by 
Adberbal,  the  Carthaginian  general,  L  195. 

Pu'nic,  origin  and  Eigniflcatlon  of  that  word,  L 
149;  Punic  wars,  186,  203,  24& 

Pyd'na,  city  of  Macedonia,  is  subjected  by  PhUijt, 
iii.  34 ;  famous  victory  gained  by  Paulus  JEmil- 
ius  over  Perseus,  near  that  city^  !▼•  188, 1831 

Py-lag'ori,  representatives  of  the  Gredaa  tisica  te 

.   the  Amphictyonic  Council,  Ui.  6L  * 

Py'Ius,  a  city  of  Messenia,  taken  by  the  Atheniana 
ii.  162. 

Pyr'a-niid :  description  of  the  Pyramids  of  Egypt, 
i.  100, 135, 1S6 ;  judgment  to  be  formed  of  those 
famous  structures,  100. 

Pyr'rhus,  ^tollan  general,  twice  beaten  by  Philip, 
iii.  434. 

Pyr'rhus,  son  of  decides  king  of  Epims,  Is  pre- 
served from  the  fury  of  the  revolted.  111.  899, 300 ; 
be  Is  re-established  upon  the  throne  of  Epims,    i 
by  Glaucias  kinsof  Illyrium,  300;  the Molossiani    I 
revolt  agsJnst  him,  and  phinder  ail  his  riches, 
ibid. ;  he  retires  to  Demetrius,  son  of  Antlgonus, 
ibid. ;  he  distinguishes  himself  at  the  battle  of 
Ipsus,  296,  300 ;  he  goes  to  Egypt  as  a  hostage 
for  Demetrius,  i  bid. ;  he  marries  Antigone,  dauj^ 
ter  of  Berenice,  ibid. .  Ptolemy  gives  liim  a  fleet 
and  money,  of  which  he  makes  uise  for  repoe- 
sessing  himnelf  of  his  dominions,  ibid. ;  Pyrrhus 
takes  Macedonia  from  Demetrius,  and  Is  dechiree 
king  of  It,  303;  he  divides  that  khifdom  with 
Lysimachus,  304;  he  la  soon  obliged  to  quit  it, 
305 ;  the  Tarentines  call  In  Pyrrhus  to  their  aid 
against  the  Romans,  337;  that  prineegoes  lo 
Italy,  SS8 ;  ^e  defeats  the  consul  Livfbus,  330; 
he  causes  proposals  of  peace  to  be  made  to  tbr 
Romans,  331 ;  conversation  of  Pyitbus  with  Fa- 
bricius,  332,  &c. ;  Pyrrhus  gains  a  wtxaA  advan- 
tage over  the  Romans,  336 ;  expeditions  of  Pyr* 
rhus  in  Sicily,  337,  i.  185 ;  he  returns  Into  Italy, 
iii.  338 ;  be  plunders  the  temple  of  Proeeipiae, 
in  the  country  of  the  Locrians,  ibid. ;  he  is  dc- 
feated  by  the  Romans,  339 ;  he  returns  Into  Epf 
rus,  340 ;  he  throws  himsetf  into  Macedonia,  an., 
makes  hiniself  master  of  it  for  a  time,  after  bav^ 
ing  defeated  Anrigonus,  ibid. ;   expedition  of 
Pyrrhus  into  Peloponnesus.  341;   be  besiegei 
Sparta  tncflectually,  SI2;  he  is  killed  at  tb« 
siege  of  Ai«Nv345 ;  yBOod  and  bad  characters  of 
Pyrrhns,  364L  3?7,  345. 

Py-thag'o-ras,  Lacedaemonian,  ooejUQaiMfa  jwit  of 
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of  that  prince  acainfll  his  brother  Artai&ze«,  ii. 
948. 

Fy-thac'o-rM,  MMi  of  EvtflOfu,  defends  the  city  ol 
Saiamio,  beiieged  by  Artsxerxet,  duiinf  bis  fa- 
ther's absence,  ii.  9S&. 

Py-tbag'o-rasi  philosopherf  goes  to  Italy  and  settles 
at  Crotona,  where  ho  opens  a  school  of  phUoso- 
pby,  ii.  139 ;  noviciate  of  silence  which  he  made 
his  diaciples  observe,  ibid. 

Pytb  ar-chus,  of  Gyzleiun,  gains  the  fbvour  of 
Cyras,  wn^  gives  him  the  revenues  of  seven 
c'ties  for  a  pension,  1.  387. 

Pytb'e-as,  famoos  astronomer,  iv.  907. 

Pyth'e-as,  rashly  engages  the  B<0otians  to  unite 
against  the  Romans,  1  v.  918 ;  he  is  put  to  death 
by  Metelhis,  S13. 

Pyth'i-a,  priestess  of  Apollo  at  Delpbos,  i.  39. 

Pyth'i-as,  friend  of  Damon ;  trial  of  their  friend- 
ship, 11. 390. 

Pytb'ic  games :  celebrated  games  of  Greece,  L  44. 

Pyth'i-us,Lydlan  prince,  generous  offer  which  he 
malces  Xeries  of  his  riches,  ii.  51 ;  means  which 
the  princess,  his  wifb,  wna  to  make  him  sensible 
of  the  injustice  and  ^Idlcule  ot  his  conduct,  52 ; 
cruelty  which  Pythius  experiences  from  Xerxes, 
ibid. 

Pyth-v-do'ms,  eent  to  the  aid  of  the  X«eonitee,  is 
'^nished  by  the  Athenians,  It.  180. 

Py'thon  of  Bysantium,  flunous  rhetorician,  is  de- 
puted by  PhiBp  to  the  Thebans  to  incline  tbma 
to  peace,  111.  n. 

KA 

Ra-bir'i-ae  (Posthnmoi)  demands  of  Ptolemy  Au- 
letes  the  sums  he  bad  lent  him  at  Rome,  out  is 
used  baady,  iv.  38d ;  be  is  accused  at  Rome  of 
assisting  Puriemy  to  corrupt  the  senate,  ibid, , 
Cicero  makes  his  defence,  ibid. 

Ra'gau,  name  of  the  place  where  Nebuchodonoaor 
caused  Pbraortes  to  be  put  to  death,  i.  990. 

Ra-mes'ses  (Miamun)  klitt  of  Egypt,  makes  slaves 
of  the  Israeiltee,  i.  130, 131. 

Rarn'rai-us,  cltixen  of  Briknduslum,  ordered  by 
Perseus  to  poison  Eumenes,  to  whom  he  di»- 
covers  the  whole,  iv.  151. 

Ra'phi-a,  in  Palestiae,  where  Antiochus  the  Great 
was  defeated  by  Ptolemy  Philopator,  iil.  408. 

Re-girius  (L.  ifSmilius^  commands  the  Reman  fleet, 
iv.  <K2;  he  gains  a  victory  over  Polyxenldes,  ad- 
miral ot  Antiochus,  65 ;  he  receives  the  honour 
of  a  triumph,  70. 

Reg'u-lus  (Bf.  Adlliu.)  consul,  defeats  at  sea  the 
Carthaglniana,  1. 188 ;  be  goes  to  Africa,  Ih?  j. :  the 
Romans  continue  him  in  the  command  as  pro- 
consul, ibid. ;  be  defeats  the  Carthaginians,  and 
eeizee  Tunis,  180 ;  elated  with  success,  he  is  de- 
feated and  taken  prisoner  by  the  Carthaginians, 
191 ;  they  send  him  to  Rome  to  propose  the  ex- 
change of  prisonera,  193 ;  at  his  fetum  they  put 
Iilm  to  a  cruel  death,  ibid. 

Ee-li'gl-on:  origin  and  source  of  the  railgion  of 
the  ancients,  i.  99,  Ac 

Re-o-mUb^raa,  one  o'the  ehiefb  In  the  revolt  agalntit 
Artaxerxes  lAienioa,  delivers  up  the  principal 
rebels  to  that  prince,  to  make  his  own  peace,  and 
keeps  the  money  which  be  had  brought  from 
Egypt  for  the  confederacv  ii.  461, 403. 

Re  treaf  of  the  ten  thousand  Ureeks,  IL  9Q0. 

Rhad-a-man'thus,  brother  ot  Minos,  appointed  by 
him  to  administer  Justice  in  his  cartel,  ii.  339. 

Rhamp-sin'i-tus,  king  of  Egypt,  L ISL 

Rhe'gl'um,  dty  of  Sicily,  forms  a  league  against 
IMonyskus,  ii.  375;  it  makes  peace  with  tliat  ty- 
rant, IMd. ;  its  refusal  to  give  him  a  wife,  ami 
the  Insolent  answer  with  wMch  that  refusal  is 
attended,  383;  Dionysius  besides  it  out  of  re- 
venge, ibid. ;  miserable  fate  or  that  city,  ibid. ; 
,Romaa  legion,  by  the  aid  of  the  MamertiBes, 
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comes  and  settles  there,  after  having  expelloti 
the  inhabitants,  U  180 ;  tJie  Romans  i»<«8lablish 
the  inhabiioiits,  ibid. 

Rhis-i-a'ses,  Acluean,  prevents  his  son  Maemon 
from  opposing  tlie  treaty  with  the  Roiuaus,  iv. 
94. 

Rhodes,  an  island  and  city  of  Asia  Minor,  i.  98 ; 
Rhodes  takes  arms  against  Athens,  lU.  8 ;  it  is 
declared  free,  11 ;  it  is  subjected  by  Maumlus, 
king  of  Caria,  13;  the  Rltodtaiu  undertake  to 
dethrone  Artemisa,  widow  of  that  prince,  14 ; 
that  princess  takes  th^^lr  city,  ibid. ;  iJje  death  of 
Artemisa  reinstates  tueir  liberty,  15 ;  the  Rimd* 
ians  refuse  to  aid  Antigonus  against  Ploieiny, 
983 ;  Demetrius  besieges  their  city,  984,  S85 ;  he 
raises  the  siege  a  year  after,  by  a  peace  very  ho- 
nourable for  tile  Rhodians,  990|  991 ;  lie  makus 
tliem  a  present  of  all  the  machines  of  war  em- 
ployed in  that  siege,  291 ;  ttie  Rhodiaos  erect  the 
famous  Colossus,  with  the  money  raised  by  the 
sale  of  those  machines,  ibid. ;  their  impious  flat 
tery  of  Ptolemy,  to  express  their  gratitude  for  tlie 
aid  he  had  given  tiiera  during  Uiat  siege,  i'^id. ; 
great  eartliquake  nt  Rhodes,  by  wltich  the  fa- 
mous Colossus  was  thrown  down,  398 ;  eraula- 
tlbu  of  the  neighbouring  priuces  in  consoling  that 
afflicted  city,  308,  iv.  315;  war  between  ilie 
Rhodians  and  Byzantines,  and  the  causes  of  it, 
lii.  404 ;  peace  restored  between  tiic  (wo  people, 
405 ;  war  between  the  Rhodians  and  Philip,  iv. 
9 ;  they  defeat  Hannibai  at  sea,  64  ;  dispute  be- 
tween the  Rliodians  and  Eumenes  betore  tJie 
Romans,  concerning  the  Grecian  cities  of  j^^ia, 
79,  Ice. ;  the  Rhodians  siKiialize  llieir  zeal  for 
Rome  in  the  war  with  Perseus,  155 ;  ihey  send 
ambassadors  to  Rome,  and  lo  the  Roman  army 
in  Macedonia,  who  speak  there  in  favour  of  Per- 
seus writh  extraordinary  insolence,  169, 178 ;  they 
send  deputies  to  Rome,  who  endeavour  to  ap- 
peasb  the  anger  of  the  senate,  195 ;  a(icr  long 
and  warm  solicitations,  they  prevail  to  be  ad- 
mitted into  the  alliance  of  the  Roman  peoole. 
197. 

Rho-do-gu'na,  daughter  of  Mithridates  king  of  the 
Parttilans,  is  married  to  Demetriiis  kingof  Syiia. 
iv.341. 

Rhone,  a  river ;  passage  of  the  Rhone  by  Hannibal. 
1.909. 

Ro'maus :  flret  treaty  between  the  Romans  and 
Cartliagiaians,  i.  170;  the  Romans  send  depu* 
ties  to  copy  the  laws  oi  the  cities  of  Greece,  11. 
94;  second  treaty  between  the  Ron:ians  and 
Carthaginians,  i.  17G ;  war  between  the  Remans 
and  Pyrrhiis,  iii.  399 ;  they  are  defeated  in  two 
battles  by  that  prince,  330,  336 ;  they  gain  a 

-  great  victory  over  that  prince,  and  oblige  him  to 
quit  Italy,  .139 ;  they  punish  tneir  citi^eeae  who 
settled  in  Rhcgium,  i.  18G  ;  they  seiui  ambas- 
aadors  to  Ptoleiuy  Phiiadelphus,  and  make  an 
alliance  witli  that  prince,  iii.  346 ;  they  aid  the 
Mamertines  ajrainst  the  Carthaginians,  i.  86; 
they  make  an  alliance  with  Hiero,  king  ofSyra- 
cuse,  iv.  311 ;  they  form  a  design  of  fitting  out  a 
flkiet  for  the  ^rsttitne,  i.  187;  they  beat  the  Car- 
thaginians, first,  near  tlie  coast  of  Mylc,  and  af- 
terwards near  Elcnoine,  188 ;  they  go  to  Africa, 
ibid. ;  they  are  at  first  victorious,  and  afterwards 
defeated,  189,  ice. ;  ttiey  dcieat  the  Carthaginian 
fleet  in  sight  of  Sicily,  193;  thevgo  to  Sicily,  and 
form  the  siege  of  LUybwum,  m ;  they  aire  de- 
feated at  sea,  195 ;  ihcy  gain  a  great  victory 
over  the  Caithaginians,  to  whom  they  ffrnnt 
peace,  196 ;  they  take  Sardinia  from  the  Carttiji. 
ginians,  i.  909;  they  drive  Teuta  out  of  Illyri* 
urn,  ill-  379 ;  they  send  ambassadors  into  Greece, 
to  notify  thcur  treaty  with  the  lllyrians,  ibid. 
the  Corinthians  admit  them  to  the  Isthmin" 
games,  and  the  Athenians  grant  them  the  <* 
dom  of  their  ci^,  iltid. ;  the  Romana  drir 
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mairius  of  Plianit  out  oT  lUrricoin,  415;  tbey 
■end  ambasMdora  to  deuaiMl  aim  of  PbiUp,  wfao 
refuse*  to  deliver  bim  up,  416 ;  tfaejr  declare  war 
a^ainft  llM  Oarthaglwlaiw,  I.  907;  tlwjr  are  de- 
feated near  llie  Tteinus,  <13 ;  near  Trcbia,815: 
and  the  lake  of  ThramDene,  ill ;  ibey  make 
aeveral  eonquesta  In  Bpain,  981:  tbrir  kiee  a 
mat  battle  near  Canme,  931,  9s;  Hannibal 
besiefee  ftome,  927 ;  the  Komana  are  defeated 
In  Spain,  99B:  tliey  gain  a  freat  battle  over 
AMirubal,99B,«B;  they  go  to  Africa,  938 ;  tbey 
defeat  tlie  Cartbagtniaaa  near  Zama,  oblige  tliem 
to  demand  peace,  and  grant  it  tbem,  934 ;  tbey 
■end  deputlea  to  Ptolemy  and  Cleopatra,  to  re- 
n^w  tbeir  ancient  alliance  with  Egypt,  iii.  410 ; 
tbey  gain  an  advantaga  over  Philip  at  ApoUonia, 
430;  tbey  break  with  Hienmymus,  iv.  321 ; 
upon  the  news  of  that  prince*e  death,  they  send 
MareeUtta  Into  Sicily,  Ibid. ;  that  general  takes 
Syraeuae,  330 ;  alliance  of  the  Bomana  with  the 
iBtoUana,  ili.  433 ;  Um  Eomana  ■end  Sulpliiua  to 
the  aid  of  the  i^toUana  and  Philip,  434 ;  various 
eifeditione  of  that  pnetor  in  Macedonia,  435, 
440 ;  general  peace  between  the  Bomana  and 
Phlltp.  in  which  the  aUiea  on  both  aides  are  in- 
cluded, 451 ;  the  Homana  accept  the  guardian- 
ship of  Ptolemy  F;»ipbanes,  iv.  19 ;  they  declare 
war  against  Philip,  13 ;  they  defeat  that  prince 
in  a  battle,  17 ;  they  employ  their  influence  wfrh 
Atttlocbus,  to  induce  him  to  make  war  with 
Attains,  19;  expedition  of  the  Romans  in  Phoeis, 
99 ;  they  make  a  treaty  with  Nabis,  97 ;  they  gain 
a  famous  victory  over  Philip  near  Sootusa  and 
Cynocephale,30 ;  tibey  grant  that  prince  peace,S3 ; 
they  reuisute  Greece  in  its  ancient  liberty,  34; 
they  rend  an  embassy  to  Antiochus,  36 ;  it  tends 
only  to  dispoae  both  sides  to  an  open  rupture, 
37;  tbey  make  war  against  Nays,  30;  the> 
oblige  hfra  to  demand  peace,  and  grant  it  him, 
43 ,  preparations  on  all  sides  for  a  war  between 
the  Romans  end  Antlochufi,  45;  reciprocal  but 
ineflectual  embassies  between  tbem, ibid.;  the 
Romans  send  troops  against  Nabis,  who  had 
broken  the  treaty,  80 ;  they  declare  war  against 
Antiochus,  97 ;  they  gate  an  advantage  over 
that  prince  at  Tbermopyls,  50 ;  they  defeat 
PolyxeniAes,  admhrai  of  Antiocbua,  in  two  en- 
gagements, G2r65 ;  they  go  to  Asia,  and  gain  a 
Seat  victory  over  Antiochus  near  Magnesia, 
,  Ax.;  tbey  grant  him  oeace,  71 ;  tb<^reduce 
the  iGtolians,  and  grant  them  peace,  79 ;  they 
subject  the dauls  of  Asia, 83 ;  complaints  agalnsr 
Philip  carried  to  Rome,  00 ;  the  Romans  send 
commissioners  to  examine  into  those  complaints, 
and  to  take  cognizance  of  the  ill  treatment  or 
Sparta  by  tiie  Acheana,  90. 01 ;  new  complaints 
carried  to  Rome  aeainst  Philip,  103 ;  tho  Romans 
send  back  bis  son  Demetrius  with  ambasBadms, 
104 ;  they  favour  Masinissa,  who  was  at  war 
with  the  Carihaginians,  i.  950;  they  send  am- 
bassadors into  Macedoniat  to  have  an  eye  upon 
the  conduct  of  Perseua,  iv.  148 :  tbey  break  with 
that  prince,  193  ;  the  war  is  formally  declared 
154 ;  the  Romans  are  repulsed  near  the  river 
PeneuB,  161 ;  the  senate  maka  a  wise  decree  to 
put  a  stop  to  the  avarice  of  the  generals  and 
megistrates  who  oppressed  the  allies,  165 ;  the 
Romanp  penetrate  into  Macedonia,  167  ;  they 
conquer  Gentius,  king  of  lUyrium,  177 ;  they  gain 
a  great  victory  over  Perseus  near  the- city  of 
Pydna,  183, 184;  that  prince  is  taken  with  his 
children,  186;  decree  of  the  senace^bich  grants 
liberty  to  the  Macedonians  and  Dlyrians,  187 ; 
the  Romans  oblige  Antiochus  Eplpbanes  to  quit 
Egypt  and  to  leave  the  two  reigning  brotheia  in 
peace,  iv.  199, 130;  their  cruel  treatment  of  the 
Vidians,  198;  those  who  had  favoured  Perseus, 
are  cited  to  fionie  to  answer  for  tbeir  conduct,  199 ; 
a  thousand  Achcftns  carried  tbithar,  Ibid. ;  the 


senate  banishes  them  into  several  towns  of  Italy, 
52CO;  after  seventeen  years  of  banishment,  Uiey 
are  sent  back  into  th«^  own  ootfnti7,201 ;  thej 
refuse  Gumeneaentiance  into  Roue,  5WS  ;  the  Bo- 
mans  divide  the  kingdom  of  Egypt  between  Pbj|i>> 
meter  and  Pbyaoon^  998 ;  ona  of  their  ambassadoit 
te  killed  in  Syria,  930 ;  they  declare  the  Jews  Uieii 
friends  and  alUea,  931 ;  they  acknowledge  Dcate- 
triuskiug  of  Syria,  939 ;  they  cooquer  tbc  U^ri- 
ana,  and  give  their  tenitory  to  the  Maraeilliain, 
90S ;  they  d^'eat  Andriscus,  and  two  other  advoi- 
turers,  who  bad  possessed  tbemaelvea  of  Mace- 
donia, and  reduce  that  kingdom  into  u  Romai 
province,  910  ;  thev  declare  wax  against  the 
Carthaginians,  i.  250;  they  order  them  to  abua 
don  Carthage,  251 ;  they  besiege  that  city,  aad 
demolish  it  entirely,  954, 958;  decroe  of  tlie  seo- 
aie  for  separating  severv  cities  from  the  Achau 
league,  iv.  911 ;  troubles  in  Achaia,  319 ;  the 
RonuuH  defeat  the  Achsana ,  and  take  Th^bo^ 
213 ;  they  gain  another  victory  over  the  Ache 
ans,  take  Corinth,  and  bum  it,  913,  SI4 ;  they  n 
duce  Greece  into  a  Roman  province,  9ll5;  they 
renew  the  treaties  made  with  the  Jews,  242; 
they  inherit  the  riches  and  donyiiioiis  of  Attalin 
king  of  Pergamus,  245 ;  they  reduce  Ariatonicos, 
who  had  possessed  iiimaeif  of  thwn,  846 ;  war<tf 
the  Romans  against  Jugurtha,  i.  966, 5fi67 ;  Pto 
lemy  Apion,  kfig  of  Cyrenaiea,  and  Nieomedes, 
king  of  Bithynia,  leave  the  Romans  their  domin- 
ions at  their  deaths,  iv.  9G0, 962;  the  Bomani 
reduce  those  kinsdoms  into  Roman  provinces, 
262 ;  they  re-establish  the  kings  of  CmppadociA 
and  Bithynia,  expelled  by  Milhridaies,  34S;  maa^ 
■acre  of  all  the  Romans  aa^fiaiiinB  in  Asia  Afj- 
nor,  344 ;  the  Romans  gain  three  ValUtaa  a«^x«i 
the  generals  of  Mithridatea,  350^  351 ;  they  ^lanl 
that  {Hlnce  peace,  353 ;  second  war  of  the  Ro- 
mans with  Mithrftdates,  354 ;  they  are  defeated 
by  that  prince  in  a  liattle,  357 ;  tliey  gain  a  great 
victory  over  liim,  and  reduce  bim  to  retire  into 
Armenia,  to  Tigranes  ills  soa-in*law,  3^.  361 ; 
they  declare  war  againat  Tigranea,  and  defeat 
him  hi  a  battle,  362 ;  second  victory  of  the  Bo- 
mans  over  the  united  forces  of  Miihridates  acd 
Tigranes,  360 ;  they  again  gain  aeveral  victoria 
over  Mithridatee,  who  had  recoveretf'his  domin- 
ions, 374 ;  tbey  subject  Tigranes  kiDs  of  Ancc- 
nia,  375 ;  they  drive  Antiochus  Aaiatiena  out  o( 
Syria,  and  reduce  that  kingdom  into  a  Bcmas 

erovinoc.  377 ;  the  R<»iana  are  declared  hetra 
y  the  will  ct  Ptolemy  Alexander,  to  his  dcniin- 
lona  of  ^grpt,  966;  end  of  the  war  with  Mith 
ridates,  380 ;  the  Romans  drive  Ptolemy  out  of 
Cyprus,  969 ;  they  invade  Parthia,  and  are  de- 
feated. 284,  sc ;  they  declare  Ptolemy  Auletes 
their  friend  and  ally,  383 ;  CappAdocia  is  also 
reduced  into  a  Roman  province>  307 ;  reflection 
upon  the  conduct  of  the.  Romana  in  respect  to 
the  atalea  of  Oieece,  and  the  kings  both  of  Eu- 
rope and  ABia,76;  difl^rence  between  the  Ro- 
maaa  and  the  Oreeka,  919 ;  Roman  haugbtfaeaa^ 
129 ;  ceremoniea  at  setting  out  of  the  codbuI  and 
army,  157;  dkfeteAce  of  taste  of  theRomana  vnd 
Qreeka,  in  respect  to  Bbowa,'i.  87. 

Ro-aa'eea,  goveraor  of  i«ydia  and  Ionia,  commandi 
a  detachment  In  the  army  oC  Ochoa  against 
Egypt,  iii.  1& 

Ro-sa'cea,  Peiilaa  lord,  his  valour  at  the  battle  of 
the  Graaicua,  til.  90. 

Box-a'na,  slater  of  Stattaa;  tragical  cad  of  that 
princess,  il.939- 

Rox-afna,  daughter  of  Oxyartea,  wife  of  Alexaii* 
der,  iiL  173 ;  ahe  is  ddiiwed  of  a  aoa  after  Alex- 
aBder*s  dei^  999 ;  canaaa  StaUra,  Alexander's 
widow,  to  be  pat  to  death,  and  alao  I>iypetis, 
Hephastlon*8  widow,  990;  Caaaaader  deprives 
her  of  all  the  honourscf  aqnaan,  aadwon  aAsf 
puts  her  to  death,  95^  821 
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Rox-a'na,  sister  of  llithiidates,  her  deplorable  end,  I 
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Sab'n-cbus.  long  of  Ethiopia,  eomqaers  E(7pt,  i. 
137 ;  at  tne  end  of  fifty  years  lie  retires  voluata- 
rily  into  Ethiopia,  ibid. 

Sa-be'ans,  sect  of  idoiaiers  in  the  east,  i.  397. 

Bab'ra-cce,  people  of.  India,  subjected  by  Alexan- 
der, Ui.  195. 

Ga'co;,  Scythian  nation,  conquered  by  Alexander, 
iu.  167. 

Sa'cs,  people  of  Assyria,  sui)}ected  by  Crrus,  i.  .123. 

Sad  -du'cees,  a  povv<erf ul  sect  among  the  Jews,  some 
account  of  them,  iv.  357. 

Sad-y-at'tes,  king  of  Lydia,  besieges  Miletus,  i.  3C  y. 

Sa'ges ;  abridgment  of  the  livcf  of  the  seven  sages 
of  Greece,  i  447. 

8a-gun'tum,  city  of  Spain,  taken  by  Hannibal,  i. 
266,307. 

'  8a  id  the  ancient  Thebais  of  Egypt,  L  fiS. 

Sa'i-  rliy  of  Lower  Egypt,  i.  lUd. 

Sai'ii  min,  isle  of  Greece,  where  Xerxes  was  de- 
eated  by  the  Greeks,  U.  66. 

Sal'a-min,  capital  city  of  the  island  of  Cyprus,  U. 
:e93. 

Sal-ma-na'sar,  king  of  Nineveh,  1.  384 ;  be  con- 
quers Hosea  king  of  Samaria,  loads  him  with 
chains,  and  destroys  the  kingdom  of  Israel,  ibid. ; 
death  of  Sahnanasar,  ibid. 

Ba-lo'me,  wife  of  Aristobulus  I.  takes  the  three 
princes,  her  husband's  brothers,  out  of  prison, 
IV.  872. 

8a-ma'ria,  city  of  Palestine,  the  capital  of  Israel, 
i.  3R ;  origin  of  the  ennUty  between  the  Samari- 
tans and  Jews,  296 ;  the  Samaritans  oppose  the 
Jews  at  the  time  they  are  rebuilding  the  temple 
of  Jerusalem,  i.  351,  966 ;  they  sulMnit  to  Alex- 
ander, iii.  123 ;  they  cannot  obtain  the  same  pri 

'  vileees  from  that  prince  as  the  Jews,  127 ;  they 
mutiny,  132 ;  Alexander  drives  them  out  of  Sa- 
jnaria,  ibid. ;  they  conform  to  the  religion  of  An- 
tiochus  Kpiphanes,  131 ;  destruction  of  Samaria 
by  Hyrcanus,  iv.  256. 

Sam-bu'cflB,  machine  of  war  of  the  ancients,  iv. 
327. 

Sa'mos,  island  and  city  of  Ionia,  i.  415 ;  Samos 
taken  and  destroyed  by  the  Athenians,  ii.  124 ; 
Lysander  re-establishes  tli«  ancient  Inhabitants 
of  it,  234 ;  impious  flattery  of  that  Lacedemon- 
ian by  the  Samians,  245. 

8um-o-thra'ci-&,  island  of  the  Archipelago,  con- 
sidered as  sacred  and  inviolable,  iv.  185. 

San-dro-cot'ta,  Lidian,  possesses  the  provinces  of 
India  subdued  by  Alexander,  iii.  290 ;  Beleucus 
attempts  in  vain  to  drive  him  out,  ibid. ;  those 
two  princes  come  to  an  accommodation,  ibid. 

Ban'ga-la,  city  of  India,  taken  and  entirely  de- 
molished by  Alexander,  iii.  187. 

ea-os-dn-ehi'nus,  king  of  Babylon.  See  Nebuchod- 
onosor  I. 

Bap'pbo  of  ]lfyteleqe,  sumamed  the  tenth  Muse, 
i.  446. 

Sar'a-cus,  king  of  Assjrria,  i.  387 ;  rev<rit  of  Nabo- 
polaasar  aguust  that  prmce,  ibid. ;  death  of  Sa- 
racus,  ibid.  ^ 

Sitr-da-nap'a-Ius,  king  of  Assyna,  his  effeminacy 
and  death,  i.  282. 

Sar-din'i-a  subjected  by  the  Carthaginians,  i.  166 ; 
and  bv  the  Romans,  903. 

Sar'dis,  in  Lydia,  subjected  by  Cyrus,  1. 333 ;  taken 
and  burnt  by  the  Athenians,  31;  Alexander  takes 
it,  iii.  91. 

Sa'traps,  name  given  the  govemon  of  provinces 
among  the  Persians,  i.  375. 

Sa'tum,  Pagan  d'vinity,  i.  151. 

Scam'ma,  naine  given  the  place  where  the  athlete 
^mbaUMl,  I.  U.  41* 


BC 

ScaKpus,  general  of  Antony's  army,  declares  for 

Cesar,  iv.  404. 
Scau'rus,  Pomp^s  lieutenant,  redacca  Syria,  ftr. 

377. 
Scau'rus  (EmiUus,)  deputed  to  Jugurthu,  and  k 

corrupted  by  that  prince,  i.  366, 3^. 
Scer-dU'edes,  king  of  lUyrlum,  exercises  •  kind  of 

El  racy  at  the  expense  <tf  his  neighbours,  iii.  371 ; 
e  joins  tbe  Acheans  aijainst  the  iGtoliami.  415 ; 
he  makeri  an  alliance  with  the  Romans,  43& 

Scip'i-o  (Pubiius)  marches  hito  Spahiagidnst  Han* 
nibal,  i.  210;  he  passes  the  Po,  and  is  defeated 
near  the  Ticinus,  313 ;  he  to  sent  into  Spain,  and 
Joins  his  brother,  Cn.  Scipio,  there,  »U  ;  they 
meet  with  distinguished  success  tliere,  831,  SS8^ 
they  divide  their  troops,  838 ;  Pubiius  is  killed  hi 
a  battle,  ibid. 

Scip'i-o  (Cneus)  issent  by  his  brother  Into  Spain,  to 
make  head  against  Aadrubal,  i.  310;  he  is  kiilad 
in  a  battle,  338.  < 

Scip'i-o  (P.  Cornelius,)  Mimamed  Africanus,  sul^ 
dues  all  Spain,  and  goes  as  consul  to  Africa,  i. 
830  i  he  has  an  inter  ^iew  witn  Hannibal,  and 
aains  a  great  victory,  which  ends  in  n  eace,  S39, 
333;  he  comers  with  Hannibal  at  Epliesus,  340, 
iv.  48 ;  he  serves  as  lieutenant  to  his  brother  L. 
Com.  Scipio,  in  the  war  wilh  Antiochus,  6B ; 
he  rejects  the  proposals  of  AnUocbus,  67 :  hit 
death,  i.  242. 

Scip'i-o  (L.  Cornelius,)  sumamed  Asiatieus,  la 
charged  witli  the  war  against  Antiochus,  iv.  63; 
he  goes  to  Asia,  G6 ;  he  gains  a  famous  victory 
over  Antiociius  near  Magnesia,  70;  he  is  ho- 
noured with  a  triumph,  70. 

Scip'i-o  (Nasica,)  son-m-law  -)f  Scipio  Africanus, 
executes  an  important  commission  highly  to  hia 
honour,  iv.  180;  he  is  sent  into  Macedonia  to 
appease  tlie  troubles  excited  by  Andriscus,  It 
209. 

Scip'i-o  (Pubiius,)  sumamed  Africanustheyonnger, 
distinguishes  himself  in  the  war  with  Carthage, 
i.  253 ;  lie  returns  to  Rome  to  demand  the  otoo 
of  edile,  ibid. ;  he  obtains  the  consulship,  354; 
he  ((oes  to  Africa,  ibid. ;  he  takes  and  demollshea 
(Tarthage,  25G,  &c. ;  he  is  sent  hito  Egypt,  Syria, 
and  Greece,  iv.  243 ;  use  which  he  makes  of  tiia 
presents  sent  him  by  Antiochus  Sidetes,  347. 

Scis'mas  accuses  his  father  to  Artaxerxes.  ii.  300. 

Sco'pas  commands  the  iGtoliaiis  against  the  Acbas- 
ans,  iii.  413  ;  be  ravages  Macedonia,  416 ;  ho 
prevails  upon  tbe  iEtolians  to  make  an  alhanco 
with  the  Romans,  433,  &c. ;  lie  goes  into  tha 
service  of  Ptolemy  Epiphanes,  iv.  19 ;  he  pos- 
sesses himself  of  Judea,  30 ;  he  is  defeaten  by 
Antiochus,  and  obliged  to  accept  ignominioua 
conditions,  ibid. ;  he  conspires  against  Ptolemv, 
and  is  put  to  death,  38. 

Scor'pion,  machine  of  war,  iv.  337. 

Sc/Iax,  Greek  of  Cariandia,  sent  by  Pariusto  dis* 
cover  India,  which  he  happily  eiecutes,  ii.  27. 

Scy-lu'rus,  king  of  the  Scythians,  recommends 
unity  to  his  cbildren,  U.  30. 

Scjr'tal,  used  among  the  Lacedamionians;  what  il 
was,  i.  424. 

Scyth'i  ans  possess  themselves  of  Upper  Asia,  L 
297 ;  at  tbe  end  of  twenty-eight  years  they  ara 
destroyed  by  a  general  massacre,  ibid. ;  Darius 
designs  to  punish  tliem  for  the  irraption  they  had 
formerly  made  into  Asia,  ii.  83 ;  the  Scythiana 
refuse  to  submit  to  Darius,  34;   they  send  a 
herald  to  Darius  with  presents,  ibid. ;  they  ra- 
vage Thrace,  37;  they  send  ambassadors  to  Al* 
exander,  who  speak  to  him  with  extraordinary 
freedom,  iii.  165,  by  whom  they  are  defeated  and 
subjected,  166 ;  they  make  war  with  Phraates 
defeat  him,  and  ravage  his  kingdom,  iv.  349 
maimers  of  the  Scythians,  aocorung  to  HetDdo 
tns  and  Jwttn,  U  18;  how  luxury  got  a'" 
them,  31. 
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ecf>cliop'A-llt,  ia  Pilenkit,  a  city  in  tbe  tcito  of 

Manassch,  L  297. 

f(ea:  the  Red  8m,  tke pMNgtsf  It  fafntcd  at  by 
Diodoros  Siculut,  i.  130. 

8e-ge8'ta,  in  Sicily,  under  tlie  protectiaB  of  tlie 
Cartbaf  inlans,  i.  171. 

6c-Ia'si-a,  ciqr  of  Petoponneana,  wheie  Antlgcnras 
defeaied  Cleooienee,  Hi.  303. 

0e-le'na,  by  eompoItioD,  marriea  hw  Iwollier  La- 
tiiyroa,  iv.  894 ;  Cleopatra  maliea  ber  quit  La- 
ttiynu,  and  marry  Gnrpus,  956;  after  wliote 
deaih  ahe  marriea  ABiH>cliua  fUiaebea,  961 ;  he 
losing  his  douiniona.  abe  lieepa  Plolemaia,  wiita 
part  of  Phcenicia  and  Coloajnia.  and  rdgna  there 
many  yeara.  9S3;  abe  aenda  her  two  aona  to 
Rume  to  aolliit  for  t].e  crown  of  Egypt,  963. 

Bel-eu'ci  a,  city  of  Syria,  built  by  Bdeucua  Nlca- 
tor,  fii.  9BP. 

8cl-eu'ci-a,  aituateupon  the  TItria,  built  by  Seleu- 
COS  Nicator,  iii.  302. 

8e-leU'Ci-dea :  famoua  era,  ill.  971 ;  end  of  tbdr  em- 
pire, iv.  377. 

8«-ieu'ca9  (Nicator)  commaada  at  tlw  head  of  all 
the  cavalry  after  tbe  death  of  Alexander,  iii.  989 ; 
h«  ia  aettiefl  in  the  government  of  Babylon,  945 ; 
he  joina  Autlgonua  and  Ptolemy  againat  Eume- 
nes,  956 ;  be  eacapea  from  BabyloB,  and  retires 
into  1-^gypt.  966 ;  he  forma  a  league  aga  inst  Antigo- 
nus,  967 ;  he  makes  himaelf  master  of  Babylon, 
970 ;  he  aasumes  the  title  of  king,  981 :  he  strength- 
ens himself  upon  the  throne  of  Syria,  S89 ;  he 
makca  an  exp^ition  into  India,  993 ;  league  lie- 
tween  him,  Ptolemy,  Cassandcr,  and  Lysima- 
chus,  airainst  Antigonus  and  Demetrius,  ^ ;  he 
IFtiins  a  famous  victory  near  Ipsus,  996 ;  tbe  four 
victorioas  princes  divide  the  empire  of  Alexander, 
ibid. ;  be  builds  several  cities,  996 ;  he  makes  an 
alliance  with  Demetrius,  ibid. ;  wltli  whom  he 
qtiarrelf,  and  takes  Cilicia  from  liim,  909,  301 ; 
he  builds  Heleucia,  303 ;  he  forms  a  league  against 
Dcnntrius,  303 ,  he  gets  him  into  Ids  hands,  306 ; 
hft  gives  bis  wife,  and  part  of  his  dominions,  to 
tiii  son  Antiocbus,  318 ;  he  makes  war  agauist 
Lysiroachus,  defeats  him,  and  gets  all  his  domi- 
nions, 319 ;  he  is  assassinated  by  Ceraunus,  whom 
he  had  laden  with  favours,  390 ;  his  character, 
ibid. 

6e-leu'eua  (Callinicua)  ascends  the  throne  of  Syria 
After  his  father,  Antiochus  Theos,  poisoned  by 
Landice,  iii.  357 ;  he  endeavours  to  retake  what 
Ptolemy  had  conquered  from  him,  and  is  unsuc- 
cessful on  several  occasions,  350 ;  he  unites  with 
his  brother  Hierax  against  Ptoletoty,  360 ;  war 
between  the  two  brothers,  ibid. ;  Seleucus 
marches  against  Arsaces,  and  la  taken  priaoner, 
363;  death  of  Seleucus,  364. 

Pe-leu'cus  (Ceraunus)  succeeds  his  father  CaHini- 
cus,  iii.  399 ;  he  is  poisoned  by  two  of  hia  twi- 
cers, ibid. 

Be-leii'cusJPhiloptttor,)  son  of  Antiochus.  governs 
Syria  during  his  father's  absence,  iv.  84 ;  he  as- 
cends the  throne  of  Syria,  87 ;  he  sends  Helio- 
dorus  to  Jerusalem  to  bring  away  Its  treasures, 
1 19 ;  Heliodorus  causes  him  to  l>e  poisoned,  191. 

6«Hcu'cus,  the  son  of  Demetriur  Nicator,  king  of 
Svria,  iv.  959 ;  bis  mother  Cleopatra  kills  him, 
ibid. 

Se-leu'cus,  eldest  son  of  Antiochus  Grypna,  king 
of  Syria,  aucceeds  him,  iv.  960 ;  he  supports  him- 
self against  Antiocbus  tbe  Cyziccnian,  960;  he 
is  driven  out  of  his  dominions  by  Eusebus,  and 
burnt  in  Mopsuestia,  Ibid. 
Beleu'cus  (Cybiosactee,)  son  of  Eusebes  and  Sele- 
na, solicits  the  Roman  senate  for  his  mother,  iv. 
203 ;  he  accepts  the  crown  of  Egypt  and  nianies 
Berenice,  387 ;  he  renders  himself  odious,  and 
is  put  to  death  by  the  order  of  Berenice,  ibid. 
Se-ieu'cua,  governor  of  Peltisium,  delivers  it  to 
Casar  by  order  of  Cleopatra,  Iv.  409. 


SI 

Se  li-nttntam,  city  of  Skiiy,  U.  IB;  it  la  deatimi 
by  Hannibal,  1. 179. 

Se-mir'a-mis,  queen  of  Aaayria:  her  birfb,  i.  S74 ; 
abe  marriea  Ntnoa,  aod  aaeenda  the  throne,  RM.  ,- 
abe  visits  all  tbe  partt  of  her  empire,  978,  979; 
her  authority  over  her  people,  999;  her  conqueati 
ibid.;  she  realgna  the  government  to  her  aon, 
and  retiree  from  the  aight  of  mankhid,  980 :  dlf> 
ference  between  her  and  Sardaaapalna,  983 

8em-pn/ni-us.  consul,  defeated  by  Hannibal,  i  816L 

Sen'ate :  Cartliafinian  senate,  1.  154 ;  senate  oif 
Sparta,  418;  aenateof  Atliena,ii.344;  aouieof 
Rome,  deacribed  by  Cineaa,  iiL  339. 

Sen-nacbVrib,  king  of  Nineveh,  dedarea  war 
againat  Hezekiah.  and  reducea  Joiiaatem  to  ex* 
tremitiea,  L  985 ;  he  writea  to  Hezdclah  a  letter 
full  of  blasphemies  anhiat  the  God  of  Israd, 
and  marchea  againat  the  kinf  of  Egyirt,  whoae 
dominiona  he  ravagea,  and  then  reCnma  acmlnat 
Jeruaaleni,  ibid. ;  hia  army  ia  deatrojed  Inr  an 
angel,  986 ;  he  la  murdered  by  hia  own  chUdren, 
ibid. 

Sep'ti-mua,  Roman  officer  ih  the  service  d  Ptole- 
my, Ung  of  Egypt,  aasaaalnaiea  PWnpey,  iv.  389. 

Sep'tu-a-gtnt,  some  account  of  it.  iiL  385. 

Se-ra'pla,  divinity  adored  in  Egypt,  wlmae  image 
is  brought  from  Pontua  to  Alexandria.  Itl.  306. 

Se'ron,  general  of  Antiochua,  defeatea  by  Judas 
MaccabcuB,  and  killed,  I  v.  136. 

Ser-to'ri-us,  Roman  general,  treats  with  Mitbiida- 
tea,  iv.  356. 

Ser-vil'i-us,  serves  in  the  Roman  army  in  qnallly 
of  proconsul,  1.  939 ;  He  is  killed  hi  the  battle  of 
Caniue,  223. 

Se'tach  or  8e-aon'chia,  kinf  of  I^gypt,  marebee 
against  Jcruaalem,  and  cames  %way  all  its  trea- 
sures, i.  137. 

Se-sos'tris,  king  of  Egypt,  his  education  and  eon 
quest,  i.  131 ;  his  works  beneficial  to  Eg]rpt.  133; 
his  blind  fondness  for  hia  own  grandeur,  ilid. ; 
his  death,  134. 

Se'thon,  king  of  Egypt,  eauaea  himadf  to  be  eoa 
secreted  high -priest  of  Vulcan,  and  dwndonr 
himself  entirely  to  superstiticn,  i.  137 ;  mlraculeuc 
manner  in  which  Berodotus  rielatea,  that  he  was 
delivered  from  Sennacherib*a  irrapdon  into  hii 
dominions,  138;  death  of  Betbon,  130. 

Se^ho-is.— See  Sesostris. 

Seu'tbes,  prince  of  Thrace,  ia  re-eataldiBbed  in  hii 
father's  dominions  by  XeVdOphon,  il.  966;  penBdv 
of  that  prince  to  Xenophon  and  his  troops,  ibid. 

Shep'berds  esteemed  in  Egypt,  i- 199 ;  and  in  India, 
ill.  177. 

Shi'nar,  plain  over  which  haMton  waa  built,  1 
273. 

Ship,  ralley,  veaael.  Ship-bni]din|  of  the  anciently 


ii.  359,  Ice. ;  fitting  out  of  the  neeta  of  Atliena, 
iii.  96 ;  ship  ef  enotmotui  magnitude  built  hf 
Pbilopator,  MS ;  another  built  by  Areliimedeai 
iv.  817. 

ShowB :  ibndneaa  for  them  tile  principal  eauaea  ef 
the  decline  of  Athens,  i.  7S. 

Sl'botes,.  island  in  Greece  over  agaivit  Gorcyra 
famous  for  the  battle  between  the  peoldeof  Cor 
cyra  and  the  Corinthians,  il.  195w 

Si-ca'ni,  people  of  Spain,  settled  in  SicBy,  U.  181 

Si-ci'ly,  island  of  the  Mediterranean;  description 
of  it,  i.  109 ;  different  people  that  inhabited  it,  iL 
181. 

Sic'y-on,  city,  of  Potepunneeua:  tia  klnga.  i.  411 ; 
freed  fh)m  tyranny,  and  united  to  the  Achcaa 
league  by  Aratua,  ill.  965 ;  Sicyon  waa  long  in 
preat  reputation  for  arts  and  scieneea,  907. 

Si'don,  city  of  Phenlcia,  i.  90 :  deapair  of  the  St 
doniana  when  thcry  aee  Ocfaua  maater  of  their 
city,  iii.  17 ;  ttiey  aubmit  to  Alexander,  109. 

Sie'gea ;  famoua  aiegea  of  antiquiQr :  of  Carthage 
by  the  Romans,  1. 9S3,  ice, ;  of  Babylon  by  Cf 
nil  I  335;  of  the  sane  city  by  DrntmB^Ut 
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of  Pt«m  by  the  Lacednmonians,  154 ;  of  8y- 
racuM  by  the  AtbeniaM,  101|  IW ;  of  the  lame 
city  by  MaroeUus,  iv.  396 ;  of  Tyre  by  Alexander. 
iU  111,  <tc ;  of  Rhodes  by  Demetrius,  283;  of 
Athens  by  Sylla,  iv.  345. 

Bie'nals  by  fire ;  manner  of  making  tbem,  lii.  441. 

BiTiioa,  sumamed  the  Just,  high'priest  of  the  Jews, 
iu.S»7;  his  death,  303. 

Si'raou,  son  of  Mattathias,  Iv.  132;  he  is  ehosen 
general  in  the  room  of  bis  brother  Jonathan,  and 
marches  against  Trypboo,  1:^5 ;  he  is  made  high- 
priest  ami  priace  or  Judea,  and  reaews  tlie  an- 
cient treaties  with  the  Bumans,  24S ;  liis  death, 
847. 

Bi'mon,  keeper  of  the  temple,  his  treachery,  Iv.  119. 

BinionM'des,  his  answer  to  Hiero,  who  asked  what 
God  was,  ii.  135. 

Bin'a-troc-ces,  king  of  the  Parthiams  iv.  884. 

Bi-no'pe,  city  of  Pootmi,  iv.  303. 

Bis'y-pbus,  sou  of  iEolus,  first  king  of  Oorintb,  1. 
414. 

Si-tarces,  king  of  the  Odryiians,  allies  with  Athens, 
U.148. 

Bmer'dis  or  Tan'k^z'a-res,  son  of  Cyrus,  i.  354 ; 
Cambyses  pats  him  to  death,  363. 

Bmer'dis  the  Magian^iMSses  for  the  son  of  Cyrus, 
L  366,  Itc. ;  and  his  imposture  is  discovered,  367 ; 
heUkUled,368. 

Smer'do-nas,  one  of  the  lAx  generals  of  Xerxes* 
army  in  his  expedition  against  Greece,  ii.  56. 

Smjrr'na,  city  of  iEolis,  1.  415. 

8oe«-a-tcs,  ftrst  of  the  philosophers;  his  birth, 
ii.  dOQ ;  he  ai^lies-  lumself  at  first  to  sculpture, 
ibid. ;  then  to  the  study  of  the  sciences,  ibid. ; 
his  wonderful  progress  in  them,  ibid. ;  his  cha- 
racter, 3(0 :  bis  employments.  903 ;  his  sufferings 
from  the  ill  temper  of  bis  wife,  304 ;  demon  or 
faniUiAr  spiritof  Socrates,  ibid. ;  the  Delphic  ora- 
cle declares  him  the  wisest  of  mankind,  306 ;  he 
distinguisiies  himself  at  the  battle  of  Potidaea, 
and  at  that  X)f  Dolium,  125,  171  ;  his  intimacy 
with  Alcibiades,  175 ;  lie  devotes  himself  entirely 
to  the  instruction  of  the  Athenian  youth,  307 ; 
attachment  of  bis  disciples  to  him,  306;  admira- 
ble principles  which  he  gives  tliem  upon  govern- 
ment and  religion,  306.  309.  310,  311 ;  he  indus- 
trious applies  hhnseli  to  discredit  the  sophists 
in  the  opinion  of  the  Athenian  youth,  311 ;  what 
we  are  to  understand  by  tlie  ironical  manner  as- 
cribed to  him,  312 ;  Socrates  is  accused  of  holding 
bad  opinions  concerning  the  gods,  and  of  cor- 
ruining  the  youth  of  Athens,  312 ;  he  defends 
himself  without  art  or  meanness,  316, 4cc. ;  he  is 
condemned  to  die,  319 ;  he  refuses  to  escape  out 
of  {M-iaon,  320 ;  he  insses  the  last  day  of  hi?  life 
in  discotirsing  with  his  friends  upon  the  immor- 
tality of  the  soul,  322,  &c. ;  he  drinks  the  hem- 
lock, 394;  punisliment  of  bis  accusers,  3Si6; 
honours  rendered  to  his  memory  by  the  Atheni- 
ans, ibid.;  reflections  on  the  sentence  passed  up- 
on him  by  the  Athenians,  and  on  Socrates  him- 
self, ibid.  ;  analogy  between  the  deaUi  of  Socra- 
tes and  that  of  the  governor  of  Tigranes,  i.  317. 

Boc'ra-tes  of  Achaia,  commands  a  body  of  Greek 
troops  in  the  expedition  of  Cyrus  the  Younger 
against  his  brother  Artaxerxes,  ii.  348;  he  is 
seized  by  treachery,  and  put  to  death,  259.  ' 

Soc'ra-tes'dethrones  his  brottier  Nicomedes,  king 
of  Blthynia,  iv.  348. 

8(^-di-a'na,  province  of  Upper  Asia,  i.  S7 ;  Alex- 
ander makes  himself  master  of  it,  iii.  163 ;  re- 
volt against  that  prince,  ibid. ;  great  courage  of 
thirty  young  Sogdian  prisoners  condemned  to 
die,  but  pardoned,  167. 

0<if^t-a'nus,  natural  son  <^  Artaxerxes  Longi- 
manus,  kilte  Xerxes  n.  and  reigns  in  his  stead, 
U.  167 ;  he  puts  Bagorazus  to  death,  ibJd. ;  but 
isdethroaed  by  (Jtolvus,  and  stifled  in  ashes,  168. 

■o'lar  year :  at  what  time  it  began  to  be  uaed,  i.  1SL> 
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Sol'di-ers:  employment  and  exercises  of  the  sol* 
diehi  in  their  camp,  iv.  177. 

So'ion,  one  of  th^isven  sages  of  Greece,  is  elected 
archon  and  legislator  by  the  Athenians,  i.  432; 
government  which  he  iiwtitutes  at  Athens,  ibid., 
6cc. ;  laws  which  be  gives  the  Athenians,  434, 
435 ;  travels  of  Bokm  into  Egypt  and  Lydia, 
436;  his  conduct  at  the  court  of  Crossus,  i.  301 ; 
conversation  of  Solon  with  Thales  upon  mar- 
riage, 431 ;  at  his  return  to  Athens,  he  finds  every 
thing  changed,  436;  he  endeavours  u»  make  Pi* 
sistratus  abdicate  tlie  tynnafia  vahi,  438 ;  deatk 
of  Bolon,  ibid. 

Sol'si-us,  Lacediemonian,  preceptor  to  Hanniba],  i 
843 ;  he  accompanies  Hannibal  in  his  expeditions, 
and  composes  the  history  of  that  great  captain^ 
ibid. 

Sooth'say^ers :  reflecti<m  upon  their  predictions, 
iii.  909. 

Soph'ists,  their  character,  Ii.  311. 

Soph'o-eles,  one  of  tlie  Athenian  generals,  Is  ban 
Isbed  for  not  having  attempted  the  conquest  of 
Sicily,  ii.  180. 

Soph'o-cles,  tragic  poet,  disputes  the  prlae  of  poetiy 
with  iHSschylus,  and  carries  it  against  biro,  i.  64 ; 
liis  death,  ibid. ;  tragedies  of  his  come  down  to 
us,  ibid. ;  in  what  manner  be  defended  himself 
in  a  very  advanced  age  against  the  ingratitude  of 
his  children,  ibid. ;  character  of  Sophocles,  65. 

So-pbo-nis'ba,  Asdrubal*s  daughter  is  married  to 
Sypbax,  i.  245;  Masinissa  having  conquered 
Syphax,  marries  Bophonisba,  and  to  save  her 
from  being  prisoner  to  the  Romans,  sends  her 
poison,  ibid. 

8o-phro-nis'cus,  the  father  of  Socrates  thephiloso-^ 
pher,  ii.  302. 

So*pbros'y-ne,  daughter  of  Dionysiiu,  Is  married 
to  her  brother  Dionysius  the  Younger,  ii.  389. 

Sor-na'ti-  uf>.  one  of  LucuUus*  officers,  commands 
the  Pontus  during  the  absence  of  that  general, 
iv.  363. 

So'si-bes,  Ptolemy  Philopator's  minister,  causes 
Arsinoe,  the  king*s  sifter  and  wife,  to  be  murder- 
ed, iii.  410 ;  he  is  obliged  to  quit  his  employment, 
411 ;  he  prevents  him  from  aiding  Cleomenes, 
and  advises  him  to  seize  his  person,  iii.  414. 

So'si-bes,  son  of  the  former^  guardian  to  Ptolemy 
EpiphiuieB,  iv.  8. 

So'sis,  one  of  the  chief  conspiratora  against  Hie- 
ronymus,  exhorts  the  Syracusans  to  recover  their 
liberty,  iv.  323 ;  he  is  diosen  one  of  the  principal 
magistrates,  3!S ;  he  commands  the  troops  sent  to 
the  aid  of  M areeflus,  396. 

So'si-us  (Cuius,)  consul,  declares  for  Anton^,  and 
goes  to  him,  iv.  401. 

S<Mi'the-nes  drives  the  Gauls  out  of  Macedonia,  ill. 
393 ;  he  is  overpowered  by  Brennus,  ibid. 

Sos'tra-tus,  architect,  builds  the  tower  of  Pharos, 
and  his  artifice  to  preserve  his  name,  i.  109. 

8os'tra-tus,  orSo-sls'tra-tus,  governor  of  Syracuse, 
-delivers  up  that  city  to  Pyrrhus,  iii.  337 ;  Pyrrhua, 
afterwarda  wishes  to  seize  and  put  him  to  death, 
338. 

So-ta'des,  satyric  poet,  his  just  punishment  for  his 
catumides,  iii.  347. 

Bo'iis,  king  of  Sparta,  with  Agle,  takes  Elos,  I.  81. 

Spain :  description  of  Spi^,  i.  167 ;  mines  of  silver 
and  gold,  157;  subdued  by  the  Carthaginians, 
167 ;  entirely  conquered  by  the  Bximans,  830,  &c 

Spar'ta. — See  Lacedttroon. 

Spen'di-us  causes  the  mercenaries  to  revolt  against 
the  Carthaginians,  i.  198, 199 ;  he  is  placed  at 
their  head,  199;  he  puts  Giseo  to  death,  200 ;  he 
Ueats  with  the  Carthaginians,  201 ;  he  is  seized 
and  hanged,  Ibid. 

Speu'sip-pus,  philosopher,  PIato*s  nephew,  his  In* 
timacy  with  Dion,  ii.  399. 

Sphac^te'ri-a,  a  maU  Island  opposite  to  Pylup-  u 
163 
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Bphe'nts,  a  phikMopher,  uciflU  CteomMiw  in  rein- 
Mating  tlie  ancient  diacipUne  In  Sparta,  liL  385^ 

Spbo'dn-aa,  a  LaccNtcmoniaoi  Ibnns  a  fruitlfes 
entcrpriac  againft  the  Pinjiii,  IL  431 ;  he  is  ac- 
quitted for  that  attempc  by  the  inlliieiiceof  Age- 
tilaua,433. 

Spl-tam  Vnee  deliven  Beam  to  Alexander,  lit  US; 
he  cauaea  a  revolt,  163 ;  hia  wile  not  prevailing 
with  liim  to  aarrender  to  Alexander,  hilJa  him  in 
the  night,  1'23. 

Spithri'da'tea,  an  officer  of  Artaxarxea,  goea  over 
to  Ageaiiaua.  and  renden  him  great  aervicei.  iL 
S81  hut,  offended  at  vhe  aeveri^  of  Herlppidaa, 
be  ratirea  to  Bardie,  iUd 

Bpith-ro-ba'tea,  aon-in-Iaw  of  Darina.  bia  valour  at 
the  battle  of  the  Granicaa,  iii.  BO;  Alexander 
laya  him  dead  with  his  lance.  iUd. 

8ta'di-vm,  Gr«ek  and  Roman  foriong,  L  51. 

Su-gi'ra,  Ariatotle's  birth-place,  deatroyed  and  re- 
btmt  by  Philip,  lU.  78. 

Bta*ak'ra-teB,  architect,  appointed  bv  Alexander  to 
execute  the  magnificent  funeral  pile  of  Hephca- 
tion,  UL  906  ;  he  nn>Poaea  to  Alexander  to  cut 
mount  Athoa  into  tCe  form  of  a  man,  ibid.  See 
Dinocratea. 

Sta'ter,  ancient  c<^ :  ita  value,  U.  190. 

Sta-ti'ra,  wifeof  Artaxerxea  Mneaoon,  her  revenge 
for  the  death  of  her  brother  Toriteuchniea,  U. 
938 ;  ahe  is  pnieoned  by  Parysatla,  96B. 

8ta-ti'ra,wlfe  of  Dariiu,  priaoner  to  Alexander,  Itt. 
105;  her^leath,  13S. 

Sta-ii'ra,  daughter  of  Dariua,  marriea  Alexander, 
iii.  900 ;  ahe  ia  murdered  by  the  intriguea  of  Rox- 
ana,  930. 

8ta-ti'ra,alaterof  Mithrioatea,  recelvea  ordera  from 
that  prince  to  die,  iv.  3(10. 

fite-sag'o-raa,  aon  of  Cimon,and  prince  of  the  Thrfr- 
cian  ChenonesuB,  11.  34. 

Sthe-ne'lua,  king  of  Mycenc,  i.  419. 

Stirpon,  of  Megrara,  pliUoaopher,  iii.  ST7. 

8tra  ti-us,  physician,  goes  to  Kome  with  Attains,  Iv. 
194 ;  bis  wise  remonstrances  prevent  that  prince 
from  asking  to  sliare  the  kingdom  of  Pergamus 
with  his  brother  Eumenea,  ihld. 

8tra-ton'i-ce,  daughter  of  Demetrius,  marries  Seleu- 
cus,  iii.  398,  who  gives  her  lo  hia  aon  Antiochus, 
319. 

8tra-ton'i-ce,  wife  of  Mithridates,  aubmita  to  Pom- 

'     pey,  for  which  be  murders  her  son,  iv.  378. 

Su'sa,  king  of  Ethiopia.    Bee  Sabacus. 

8us-e'teB,chiefmagistrateoftbe  Carthaginians,  L 
153. 

Sul-pi'ti  us,  (P.)  Roman prietor,iasent against  Phi- 
lip,lii.  434 ;  different  actions  of  Sulpitlus  in  Ma- 
cedonia, 434,  435;  he  goes  as  consul  mto  Macedo- 
nia, iv.  13 ;  he  gains  a  victory  over  Philip,  17 

Sul-pi'ti-us,  (Gallua,)  tribune  in  the  army  ag;ain8t 
Perseus,  foretells  an  eclipse  to  the  troops,  iv^  181 ; 
he  Is  commissioned  to  In^iect  aecreUy  into  the 
conduct  of  S^menes  and  Antiochus,  but  acta 
very  unworthily,  908. 

Bun ;  adored  by  tbe  Persians,  i.  395. 

Bu-re'na,  general  of  tbe  Parthians,  gains  a  great 
victory  over  Craaaua,  iv.  %9, 980 ;  Orode«,  jea- 
lous of  his  glory,  puts  him  to  death,  907 ;  his 
praise,  996. 

6u'6a,city  of  Penda,  submits  to  Alexander,  iii.  149. 

Byb  u-ris,  city  of  great  Greece,  its  luxury  and  effe- 
minacy, ii.  140 ;  its  total  ruin,  ibid. 

By-en-ne'sis,  king  of  Cilicia,  abandons  the  pass  of 
that  country  to  Cyrus  tbe  Younger,  ii.  949. 

Syria  serves  under  Marius  as  qucstor,  i.  S68;  that 
general  sends  liim  to  Boccbus  to  receive  Jugur- 
tha  from  him,  ibid  ;  he  causes  a  ring  to  be  made 
with  that  action  represented  on  it,  which  hv 
used  e\-er  afler  as  his  8{gnet,269 ;  he  ri>-establi8bes 
Ariobansanes  upon  thethrnno  of  CBppad<icia,lv. 
343 ;  he  is  charged  witli  ttie  war  against  Mithri^ 
dates,  345 ;  he  bcaiugea  Athena,  ibid. ;  and  takea 


it,  348;  he  is  victorious  in  three  great  bsttles 
against  the  geueral  of  ldittaridatea,349>  dec;  lie 
has  an  interview  with  that  prince,  and  grants 
him  peace.  358, 353 ;  he  marches  against  Fim- 
bria, XS3 ;  lie  goes  to  Athena,  a^zes  its  library, 
and8eDdalttoRome,3S4;  hiadeatb,  355. 

ByroHKm,  brother  of  Polycratea,  tyrant  of  Semos; 
his  generosity  to  Dariua,  and  the  reward  wliidi 
he  receives  for  it,  ii.  15. 

Sy'phax,  king  of  Mumidia,  defeated  by  Itladnissa, 
marriea  Sophoaltba,  and  f  cea  over  to  the  Car- 
thaginiana,  1 845 ;  he  is  taken  pttaoner  by  Bdpio, 

Sy'ra-cuae,  city  of  Sicily,  its  foundation,  ii.  181; 
deacriptton  of  that  city,  190 ;  history  of  Syracuse 
to  the  reign  of  Gekm,  iv.  334,  ii.  131 ;  of  Hien>  L 
134 ;  of  Thraaybulus,  137 ;  sii^  of  Syracuse  by 
the  Athenians,  191 ;  tbe  ci^  ia  reduced  to  ex- 
tremitiea,  196 ;  the  arrival  of  Gylii^Nis  cfaangGi 
the  face  ol'  affiiira,  ibid. ;  the  Syracusana  make 
themselves  masters  of  the  Athenian  amiy,  mid 
put  the  two  generals  to  death,  O09,  210     Diony 
sius  mak^  hUuaelf  tyrant  of  Syracuse,  372  ;  in 
effectual  attempts  of  the  Syracusans  against  liim, 
373,  374,  381  ;  Dionyaiua  the  Younger  succeeds 
his  father,  391 :  Dion  undertakes  to  expel  him, 
and  ia  auccessful,  399,  &e. ;  horrible  ingratitude 
of  the  Syracusans  to  Dion,  403^4)4 ;  Bionysius 
the  Younger  reasoends  the  throne,  413 ;  Syracuse 
implores  the  aid  of  the  Corinthians,  who  send 
tbem  Timoleon,  414  :  that  general  reinstates  the 
liberty  of  the  city,  417 ;  AgathocJee  usurps  su- 
preme authority  at  Syracuse,  L  179 ;  after  tbe 
death  of  that  tsrranc,  Syracuse  recovers  its  liber- 
ty ^  iv.  335 ;  it  calls  hi  tbe  aid  of  Pyrrbaa  aeainst 
the  Carthaginians,  i.  184,  til.  338;  chooses iiiero 
II.  king,  iv.  309 ;  mildness  of  bis  reitni,3ls.*3\e- 
ronymus  succeeds  Biero,319 ;  troubles  ai  tSyra- 
cuse  after  the  d«>ath  of  Hieronyi&U8,393,  &.c. ; 
Syracuse  besieged  and  taken  by  Marcelkis,  3S6, 
333 ;  reflections  upon  the  government  and  cha- 
racter of  tbe  Syracusans,  338, 339. 

Syr'i-a  in  AsiajJ.  99;  it  is  reduced  into  a  Roman 
province,  iv.  985. 

Sy-si-gam'ois,  mother  of  Darius,  taken  priscmer  by 
Alexander  afler  the  battle  of  Issue,  iii.  115 ;  afler 
the  death  of  Alexander,  she  dies  with  grief,  311 

T  A 

Ta'cfaoa  ascends  tbe  throne  of  Egjrpt,  and  raises 
troops  to  defend  himself  against  the  king  of  Per- 
sia, ii.  459 ;  seeing  himself  abandoned  by  Agcsi- 
laus,  he  quits  Egypt,  and  retires  to  tlie  court  of 
Persia,  4G0 ;  Artaxerxes  pardons  him;  and  gives 
him  the  command  of  his  troops  agamst  the  re- 
bels, ibid. 

Tal'ent:  value  of  the  Babylonian  and  Attic  talent, 
i.97B. 

Tal-tliyb'i-ns,  Agamemnon's  herald,  honoured  as  a 
god  at  Sparta,  ii.  37. 

Ta'mos,  Egyptian,  commands  tbe  fleet  of  yoong 
Cyrus  in  tliat  prince's  expedition  agaisst  his 
brother,  ii.  949. 

Ta-na-ox-a'res,  son  of  C]rrus.    See  SmeiJis. 

Ta-ren'tum,  city  of  Italy ;  the  Taren.ines  cad  ia 
Pyrrbns  to  their  aid  against  tlte  Romans,  iii.  3S7; 
that  prince  leaves  a  garrison  in  their  city,  :'37. 

Tar-ra-co'nl-a,^part  of  ancient  Spain,  i.  1<^. 

Ter'sns,  city  of  Cilicia,  snlgected  by  Alexamier, 
iii.  95. 

Tau'ri-on  poisons  A  ratus  fay  ordiTof  Pliiiim  ill.  431. 

Tax'i-lus,  Indian  king,  |rtits  liiiiii<i;Ii  under  tbe  nro- 
tertion  «>f  Alrxruulirr,  and  accompanies  him 
aguinst  Torus,  ill.  189 ;  he  is  sent  to  Ponis  m  per- 
Huade  bhn  to  submit,  186 ;  Poms  is  recimciled  ta 
Taxilus  199. 

Tax'i-lus,  general  of  Mithridates,  defeated  by  Syl- 
hHiT.aSQ. 
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Tege-ft,  city  of  Arcadia,  L  400;  war  lietwaen  it  and 
Mautiaea,  iu  i49. 

Tcg'y-ra,  cir^  of  BcDoda,  battle  between  tbe  Tlie- 
bant  and  JUaeeiViBiBoiiiaiiB  near  it,  ii.  433. 

Te'iti-arcfa,  office  ttimmg  the  Tbebans,  it  441. 

Te-  lec'les,  king  of  Bparta,  iaurderM  by  tbe  Meeie- 
nlans,  L  83. 

Tet'e-scopet  glass  forieelng  remote  objectf :  inven- 
tion of  it,  m.  446. 

Te4u'ti-a«,  is  declared  admiral  of  tbe  Laeedranon- 
ian  fleet,  by  tbe  influence  of  Agesiiaus,  il.  S88 ; 
bssieges  Corimb  by  sea,  ibid ;  lie  is  sent  against 
Olynthus  in  the  room  of  Piuebidas,  4S5 ;  be  is 
kiUed  in  battle,  ibid. 

Tel'ios,  a  citizen  of  Athens,  esteemed  most  bappgr, 
and  why,  i.  301. 

Te'lys,  Sybarite,  occasions  the  niin  of  Us  eoontry, 
ii.  140. 

Tem'ple,  of  Enbesus,  most  eelebnted  hi  Greece, 
Hi.  77. 

TeR'nes,  king  of  Sidon,  delivers  up  that  city  to 
OcbuB,  iii.  17 ;  Ochns  rewards  his  treason  with 
death,  ibid. 

Ter'ence,  Latin  poet ;  abridgmentof  his  life,  L 161. 

Te-rU'los,  tyrant  of  Himera,  engages  the  Cartha- 
ginians to  invade  Sicily,  ii.  13S.  ^ 

Te-ri*teucb'mes,  brother  of  Satira,  wife  of  Arta- 
zerxes,  marries  Hamestris,  daughter  of  Darius 
III.  ii.  238 ;  tragical  history  of  Tenteuchmes,  ibid. 

Ttou'ta,  after  tbe  death  of  Agron  her  husband, 

Crince.of  lUyrium,  reigns  in  his  stead,  iii.  373 ; 
cr  gross  insult  on  the  Aomans  in  the  person  of 
their,  ambassadors,  ibid. :  she  is  oblised  to  de- 
mand peace  of  them,  and  obtains  it,  ibid. 

Tha'is,  a  flimous  courtesan,  bom  in  Attica,  causes 
the  palace  of  Persepolis  to  be  burnt,  iii.  147. 

Tha'les  of  Miletus,  philosopher ;  his  reasons  for  not 
marrying,  i.  434 ;  founder  of  the  Ionic  sect,  447. 

Tha-Ics'tns,  queen  of  the  Amazons,  comes  to  visit 
Alexander.  iiL  155. 

Tbar'a-ca.  Ethiopian  king  of  Egypt,  1. 130. 

Thar'sis,  the  second  son  of  Javah,  settles  in  Greece, 
1.410.^ 

Ttia'sus,  an  island  In  Thrace,  revolts  against  tbe 
Athenians,  ii.  104 ;  Clmon  reduces  it,  ibid. 

The-a'no,  priestess  at  Athens,  refuses  to  eurse  Al- 
ciblades,  ii.  188,  iui, 

The-ar'i-des,  brother  of  Dionysius,  sent  to  Olym- 
pia  to  dispute  the  prizes  of  poetiy  and  the  eharlot- 
race,  il.  386. 

The'a-tre:  deseription  of  the  theatre  of  the  an- 
cients, i.  73.  • 

Tbo'ba-is,partof  Egypt,  1.  97. 

The'be,  wife  of  Alexander,  Qrrant  of  Phers,  ob- 
tains his  permission  to  see  Pelopldas,  ii.  446 ;  af- 
ter her  conversation  with  him,  she  makes  her 
three  brothers  assassinate  her  husband,  449. 

l*hebcs,  city  of  BcBotia  in  Greece ;  its  foundation, 
and  Arst  kings,  L  413;  tbe  Thebans  besiege  Pla- 
teie,  it  144 ;  they  defeat  the  Athenians  near  De- 
iium,  il.  171 ;  tbey  give  refiige  to  the  Athenians, 
who  (i<hI  After  the  twnngoftheir  city  by  Lysander, 
S43 ;  ;hey  eater  itto  a  league  against  the  Laoedn- 
monians,  373 ;  their  valour  at  the  battle  of  Coro- 
nea,  386 ;  they  are  compelled  by  the  treaty  of  An- 
talcides  to  i^ve  the  cities  of  Bceotia  their  liberty, 
433 ;  Thebes  falls  into  the  hands  of  the  Lacedgmo« 
nians,  434 ;  Pelopidas  refaistates  ito  Uberty,  430 ; 
the  Thebans  ^ain  a  considerable  advantage  over 
the  Lacedaemonians  near  Tenrra,  433 ;  they  de- 
stroy Platiee  and  Thespin,  ^ ;  tiiey  defeat  the 
Lacedemonians,  and  put  them  to  flight  at  the  bat- 
tle of  Leuctra,  436 ;  tbey  ravage  Laccmia,  and  ad- 
vance to  the  gates  of  Sparta,  438, 4cc. ;  they  send 
Pelopidas  to  tbe  court  of  Persia  to  gain  its  friend- 
ship, 44fi;  they  make  Alexander,  tyrant  of  Phene, 
submit,  443, 4ce. ;  thoy  make  a  second  attempt 
against  Sparta,  450 ;  and  gain  the  battle  of  Man- 
dnaa,  453,  ite.  \  they  aid  Artabazus  against  the 
Uag  of  Peril*.  iiL  9 ;  tb^  call  in  Ph^p  ^gAtost 


the  Phooeans,  46 ;  the  Thebans,  Mcssenlans,  and 
ArcivcSt  entertBlo  an  alliance  with  Philip  to  at- 
tack Peloponnesus,  53;  the  Thebans  join  the 
Athenians  against  Philip,  63,  64 ;  diey  are  de 
featod  near  Cbssronoa,  65 ;  Philip  puts  a  garrison 
into  their  city,  ibid. ;  tbe  Thebans,  after  bta  death* 
put  part  of  tbe  garrisum  to  the  sword,  for  which 
Alexander  destroys  their  city,  83,  83:  they  ara 
restored  by  Cassander,  3S0 ;  they  make  an  alli- 
ance with  the  Romans  against  Perwus,  and  sur- 
render themselves  to  the  R<Hnans,  iv.  155, 164 ; 
Sylla,  deprives  them  of  half  their  territory,  350 

Thefl  encouraged  in  the  young  Lacedemonians,  i 
431 ;  but  no  crime  more  severely  punished  amonf 
tbe  Soytbians,  ii.  19. 

The-mis'to-cles,  Athenian,  distiiwuishefl  hbnselt  ^ 
at  tb»  battle  of  Marathon,  ii.  40;  he  renoovei 
Epicydes  from  thee<mmiand,  and  causes  himselt 
to  be  elected  general  in  his  stead,  58 :  he  supports 
tbe  decree  to  recall  Aristides,  aiid  resigns  the 
command  of  the  fleet  to  the  Lacedemonians, 
Ibid. ;  he  determines  the  Athenians  to  abandon 
their  city,  64 ;  and  the  Greeks  to  fight  in  the  strait 
of  Salamin,  66;  hereinstatesthe  works  of  Athens, 
and  fortifies  the  Pireos,  83,  84;  black  design 
which  he  concdves  for  supplanting  the  Lacede- 
monians, 84 ;  he  .is  banished  Athens,  88 ;  the 
Athenians  and  Lacedemonians  uniting  ogainst 
him  as  an  accomplice  in  the  conspiracy  of  Pau- 
sanias,  be  takes  refhge  with  Admetus.  89 :  he  re* 
tires  to  Artaxerzes,  96 ;  bis  great  credit  with  that 
prince,  99, 100;  he  kills  himself,  165;  character 
of  Tbemistocles,  ii,  35, 66,  88.  80, 105 ;  his  great 
moderation  on  many  occasions,  59, 66.  « 

Themis'tus  of  Syracuse  conspires  to  seize  the 
sovereignty,  anci  is  kiHed  by  order  of  xhe  magis* 
trates,  fv.  323. 

The'non,  eomraander  of  the  cltadd  of  Syracuse, 
surrenders  to  Pyrrbus,  iii.  337 ;  Pyrrhus  soon  af^ 
ter  puts  him  to  death,  338. 

Tlie-oc'ri-tus,  a  poet  at  the  court  of  Blero,  tv.  318.    - 

Tbe-o-do'rus,  chief  of  the  Eumtrfpide  at  Athens, 
exnlaiDs  the  corse  made  against  Aldbiodes,  il. 

The-o-do'rus,  of  Syracuse,  declares  openly  against 
Dionysius,  in  (Hvour  of  Uberty,  ii.  386. 

Tbe-o-do'.tus,  of  Efyracnse,  pwsuades  Dion  to  re- 
turn and  save  the  dty,  ti.  407 ;  he  puts  himself 
into  Dion's  hands ;  Dion  pardons  bun,  408. 

The-o-do'tus,  governor  of  Bactriona.  revolts  against 
Antloqbus,  and  gefei  himself  declared  khig,  iii. 
353;  lie  dies,  981. 

The-o-do'tiis,  son  of  tbe  fbimer.  succeeds  hi* 
father,  and  makes  a  iMgu^  with  Aisaees,  ill.  361. 

The-o-do'tus  is  charged  w  Antiochus  with  ttie  war 
against  Molo,  iii.  ^ ;  he  is  defeated,  and  obliged 
to  abandon  the  field  of  iNMlle,  401. 

The-o^do^ns,  an  iBtolian,  governor  of  Cedosyria 
for  Ptolemy,  defends  it  against  Antiochus,  whom 
be  -obUges  to  retire,  iiL  Ml ;  he  Is  accused,  and 
obiigedjb  go  to  the  court  of  Egypt,  to  give  an  ao- 
eonnt  of  his eondiitct.  405 ;  in  resentment  (br  that 
oAont,  be  declares  for  Antiochus,  and  puts  tbe 
cities  of  Tyre  and  Ptolemals  into  his  hands,  406 ; 
he  enters  the  camp  of  Ptolemy  in  tbe  night  with 
a  design  to  kHl  him,  but  fails  in  that  attempt,  and 
escapes  to  his  eamp,  407. . 

The-o^o'tus,  of  Syracuse,  conspires  ogakist  Hie- 
ronymus,  is  pot  to  the  rack,  and  dies  without 
discovering  bis  accomplices,  Iv.  390. 

The-o-do'tus,  preceptor  to  the  last  Ptolemy,  ocIvIpos 
bim  to  kill  Pompey,  iv.  389;  he  presents  the 
bead  of  that  Roman  to  Cesar,  iv.  390. 

The-uir'i-ton,  of  Megira,  his  advice  after  tbe  battle 
of  Platee.  ii.  77. 

The-o-phrar  tus,  a  general  of  Antigonna  is  put  to 
death  for  refusing  to  quit  the  city  of  Corinth 
when  it  was  surrendered  to  Aratus,  iii.  371. 

Tlis-o-phras'tus,  a  pbilosophLr,  discovered  by  blr 
accent  ^  be  a  stranger  at  Athens,  iL  1182. 
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riM-o-|iDBiNMt  kiag  of  sputa,  eMkMMies  tb« 
epiiori,  L  418 ;  be  conunaodtanliMtthe  Arglvca, 
i.8i;  HItkMt  tlw  MrMnniiiMrTBt ;  he  to defeatedt 
•nd  pal  to  dcMh  bv  ArittooMiiei,  85. 

Tb«-o-poai'piM,  dtocipltt  of  Imici«iM|  |BfaH  tta« 
priM  of  •loqoeiiM  orer  ftto  auier,  and  bM  tb« 
w^akMHUid  vaniqr  lo  boMt  of  it,ui.  14. 

Tlw-oi'o-iia.  a  TbeHalian  lady,  danfbiarof  Hero- 
diitt,  Marnea  Ponia,  iv.  105 ;  tni(lGal  and  coora- 
tMOS  tad  of  ThcKMwna,  UB,  UM. 

Tfie-rapiVnei.  Atheniaa  general,  chaffed  witbtho 
care  o/  bttrylof  tbe  dead  after  tbe  battle  of  tbe 
Ai0mmm,iL  w7 ;  not  being  able  lo ezecute  tbat 
Ofder,  be  BMkea  tbe  otbcr  generato  reraonsUrie 
for  it,  and  accuMS  tbem  at  Atbene,  99B ;  be  to 
deputed  10  I^yMnder,  daring  tbe  riege  of  Albene, 
A34;  be  oppoeee  tbe  vloience  of  bto  cidtoa<a«>i 
anddiawa  tbelr  batred  upon  bimeelf,  it.  Ml ;  be 
to  aecaeed  by  Critlaa,  and  pot  lo  death,  MS. 

Tber'ma,  capital  of  £ioUa,  taken  by  ettrpriaet  and 
rav^ed  by  PbiUp,  Ui.  4aL 

Ther-uMM/y-fae,  apaa  of  moont  QBla, inTheaMly, 
il.  60 ;  Mttlo  there  between  the  Lacedemonians 
and  xeneii  61 ;  vietoiy  of  the  Somaneover  An- 
tiochaa  near  that  alace,  hr.  56. 

The'ioo,  cnant  of  Xgrigentuni,  makce  an  alliance 

.  with  Oeloa,  and  gains,  in  cos^DCtloa  with  him, 
a  great  battto  orer  the  Carthaginians,  tt.  136. 

The^se-ns,  king  of  Athens,  L  tl3 :  be  dies  in  the 
island  of  ficyras,  whitlier  lie  had  been  obUgod  to 
fly,  12.  Ifll ;  Cimon  hringi  bto  bones  to  Athens, 
ibid. 

Tbee-aio-tbi'ts,  Athenian  maglstratce,  ii.  347. 

Thes'pl-a,  a  city  of  Achaia,  rained  by  tlie  Thebans, 
11.434. 

Thei^pls,  a  Greek  poet,  eoosideiad  the  iaTcnlor  of 
tragedy,  i.  61, 447. 

Thee^-Wi-ea,  wife  of  Caasandcr,  to  killed  hf 
her  son  Antipater,  ilL  SOI,  ifcc. 

Tbes'sa-ltts,  third  son  of  Ptatstratoa.  L  439. 

TheB'sa4y,  a  tMuvince  of  Ancient  Greece,  L  466 ; 
thoTbessalians  sulmit  to  Xerxes,  IL  60 ;  they 
impioro  aid  of  the  Tliebans  against  Aleiaader  of 
Pherc,  ii.  444  :  Pclopidas  delfTers  them  f n»n  hto 
power.  iUd. ;  they  amdy  to  Philip  who  frees  them 
nom  their  tyrants,  ui.  40. 

Thes'ta,  wife  of  Polyzenee,  her  noble  answer  on 
her  busband*8  escape,  ii.  362. 

The'ti,name  of  the  lowor  dass  of  aeopto  at  Athens, 
tl.348. 

Thet'mo-flto,  or  Am'o-sis,  having  «cpeUod  the  shep- 
herd-kings out  of  Lower  Egypt*  leigns  there, 
i.  130.  ^^ 

TbIm'  bran,  a  Spaitaa  general,  marches  against 
Tissaphemes,  u.  966 ;  vpon  some  discontent  lie 
to  recalled,  STiD. 

Tho'a8,anA:tolian,faltoinadesigntoBeiM  Chal- 
eis.  It.  69 ;  determines  Antiochusto  enter  Greece, 
51. 

Thrace,  a  nroTlnce  of  Earope :  veiy  ringalar  cus- 
toms of  ito  inhabitants,  iL  96 ;  It  to  suodned  by 
Philip,  iii.  51;  kingdom  of  Thrace  after  Alexan- 
der's death,  L  00. 

Thra'so.  a  confidant  of  Hieronymus,  to  accused  by 
Theoootus  of  haTing  conqplred  aoainst  that 
prhice,  and  to  put  to  death,  i  v.  390, 3S1 . 

Thra.«yb'tt-Iu8,  tyrant  of  M Uetus,  to  besieged  bv 
Balyattes,  and  ftees  himself  by  a  stratagem,  1. 
300. 

Thra-syt/u-IuSfbrother  of  Gelon,  leigns  at  Svracose 
after  Hiero's  death,  but  to  detlmmed  fbr  hto  cru- 
elty, ii.  137. 

Tbra-syb'n-lus,  a  general  of  the  Athenians,  Ii.  916 ; 
he  causes  Alcibiadea  to  be  depoeed,  ii.  SM ;  he 
quits  Athena  to  avoid  the  craelty  of  the  thirty  ^ 
rants,  11.943;  he  expels  tbem  ttom  that  ci^,  and 
reinstates  its  liberty,  ibid. 
'*'t>ra-sy!'as,  a  general  of  the  Athenians,  ii.  910. 
irH8-y-m«'ne,  a  lake  of  Tuscany,  teaous  fet  Htth 
ibal*s  victory  ovor  the  RomoM,  L  910. 


[ThU'cyd'Hiea,  tbe  Greek  historiaii,  is  aent  to  tbi 

aid  of  AmphipoUs,  and  to  banLBbed  for  sufiknqr 

that  dtv  to  be  taken,  ii.  17 1. 
Thu-cy|;i-des,  brMberfan-law.to  Clmon,  to  set  op 

against  Pericles,  l»y  die  noUilty  of  Athens,  jL 

U7;  Pericles  pfeVaUs,  and  gets  him  banished,  1J9 
Thu'ri-uffl,  a  city  of  Sicily :  its  foundation,  ti.  JJi 
Thym'brl-a,  a  dtyof  Lydla,  where  C:yna  defeated 

Cnesus,  i.  396. 
Thy're-a,  a  small  territory  of  Greece,  cause  ot  tte 

war  between  the  Ar^es  and  SiArtans,  i.  S. 
Th/us  of  Paphlatonia,  revolts  agmLmt  Aitaxertrii 

and  toeubducd  by  Datames.  ii.  SOU 
Ti-a'ra  of  the  Persian  kings,  ii.  409. 
Ti-be'iS-iuk    Bee  Gracchus. 
Ti-cl'nus,  a  river  of  Italy,  where  Bdpio  was  defeit> 

ed  by  Hannibal,  L  9ll 
Ti'glath-Pi-le'Ber,  king  of  Nineveh,  aids  Abai 

against  tbe  kings  of  Syria  and  brad,  L  964. 
Ti-gra'net.  son  to  the  king  of  Aimenia,  obtaiai 

Krdon  tor  hto  father  of  Cyrus,  L  315,  316,  && 
commands  the  Armenian  troopa,  317.  _ 

Ti-gra'nes,  son  of  Tigranes  king  of  Aimenia,  it 
released  by  the  Partbians^  and  placed  upon'tht 
throne,  iv.980;  he  accepts  the  crown  of  Syria,  368. 
he  marries  Cleopatra,  daughter  of  Mltfaridatc% 
342;  he  invades  the  kingdom  of  Canndods, 
304, 355;  he  gives  Mithridates  refuge,  361 ;  the  Ro- 
mans declare  war  against  him,  3G2;  he  to  de- 
feated by  Luculhis,  366 ;  he  raises  new  troops  In 
concert  with  Mithridates,  367 ;  he  to  defeated  i 
second  time,  360;  Pompey  marches  against  bim, 
and  finds  him  at  war  with  bto  son.  375;  Tigrane» 
submits  hto  person  and  crown  to  the  diserenoa  of 
Pompey,  ibid. ;  Pompey  leavca  Usa  vixi  of  b(e 
dominions,  376,  4to. 

Tl-gra'nes,  son  of  the  foimer,  makes  war  upon  "Ms 
father,  Iv.  375 ;  he  puts  bimeli  under  the  proieo> 
tion  or  Pompqr,  ibid. ;  but  no:  complying  with 
his  decree,  he  endeavours  to  4y,  376 ;  Ponspey 
reserves  biro  for  hto  triumph,  ibid. 

Tl-gran-o-eer'ta,  a  city  of  Armenia,  built  hy  Ti- 
granes, iv.  355 ;  LucuUus  take*  it  and  abandons 
it  to  be  plundered,  366. 

Ti'grto.  a  river  of  Asia,  UI.  133. 

Tl-mara,  wife  of  Agto :  excess  of  ber  possloii  for 
Alcibiades,  11. 160. 

Ti-maa'o-ras,  sent  Item  Athens  to  the  court  of 
Perna,  receives  great  pfesents,  for  which  he  is 
condemned  to  die,  ii.  443. 

Ti-man'dra.  concubine  to  AfclUades,  perfimns  hto 
funeral  obsequies,  ii.  940. 

Ti-mar'chus,  tyrant  of  Mileins,  to  eowiiiered  and 
killed  by  Antioclus  Theos,  ill.  349. 

Ti-mar'chuB,  governor  of  Bullion,  revolts  tfalnst 
Demetrius  Soter,  and  is  put  U>  death,  iv.  SSI. 

Ti-ma'si-on  to  cliosett  one  of  the  eenemis  of  the 
Greeks  after  the  death  at  Clearcbos,  11.  ftTX 

Ti-ma-sith'e-us,  chief  of  the  pbateeof  Idiiua :  hto 
noble  and  religiouB  behaviour,  U.  413. 

Ti-me'nes,  one  of  tbe  principal  Reraellde,  re-enfeic 
Peloponnesus,  i.dlo;  AigosfaOs  to  him  by  lol,  iUd. 

Ti-moc'le-a,  a  Theban  lady ;  her  courageous  ao* 
tion  at  the  stonuing  of  Thebes,  iii.  €3. 

Ti-moc'ra>tes,  tbe  friend  of  Dionyirius  the  Yoooper, 
marries  Dion's  wife  while  he  to  banished,  U.  369: 
he  flies  on  the  aroroaeh  of  Dion,  409. 

Tim-o-la'us  of  Corinth,  advises  the  cldea  te  alii 
auce  agidnstthe  Spartans  to  attack  them  in  tfaely 
own  territoiy,  ii.  984. 

Tim-o-la-us,  to  sent  from  Sparta  to  ofl^  the  riehea 
of  Nabto  to  PbilopcBmen,  who  reftises  them  with 
dtodain.  iv.  53,  54. 

Ti-mole-on,  of  Corinth,  sacrifices  hto  brother,  T\- 
mophanes  to  hto  country,  U-  414 ;  be  tosent  to  the 
aid  of  Syracuse,  ibid.  i.  178, 177 ;  he  eludes  the 
vigitonoe  of  the  Carthaghiians  by  a  wise  strot*- 
Mm,  11,  415;  he  gains  an  advomage  over  tbm 
Carthaginians  and  leettf,  near  the  eMgrof  Adi»- 
»m  and  enitia  flmcnsai  416{  Dtonvrtw  mT> 
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renders  himself  to  Timoleorv,  who  Beodia  him  to 
Coriatli,  ibid.. ;  he  gains  several  victories  over 
tlie  Carthaginians,  418,  &c. ;  he  re-establishes 
the  liberty  of  S^rvruse.  and  institutes  wise  laws 
iltere,  ibid. ;  Ui  frees  the  other  cities  of  Sicily 
from  the  tyranny,  419 ;  hegaina  a  great  victory 
over  the  Carthaftiiiiana,  490  :  he  is  accused  and 
ciied  to  answer,  ibid. ;  he  resigns  his  authority, 
and  passes  the  rest  of  his  life  in  retirement.  420, 
431 ;  he  dies,  431 ;  great  honours  rendered  to  his 
meniorv,  ibid. ;  his  eulogy.  4SB. 

Tl-moph  a-nes,  of  Corinth,  having  made  himself 
tyrant  of  his  country,  hia  brother  Timoleon  causes 
him  to  be  aasassinated,  ii.  414. 

Ti-mo'ihe-ua,son  of  Conon,is  sent  bythe  Athenians 
to  aid  the  Tbebana,  U.  43S ;  he  ravages  the  coast 
of  Laconia,  and  makes  himself  master  of  Cor- 
cyra,  ibid. ;  be  is  employed  by  the  Athenians  in 
the  war  against  the  allies,  iiL  8 ;  he  isaccused  bv 
Chares,  and  dies  at  Chalcis ;  fine  saying  of  Ti- 
motheus,  9 ;  his  eulogy,  ibid. 
'  Ti-mo'tha-us,  a  seneraf  d  Antiocbus  Eplpbanes, 
is  defeated  by  Judas  Maccabeus,  iv.  139 ;  he  is 
defeated  a  second  time  by  the  same  captain  in 
the  reign  of  Aatiochus  Eupator.  iv.  52%. 

Ti-moxVnes,  a  general  of  the  Acbaeans,  ill.  387. 

Pir-i-ba'sus,  a  general  of  Artaxerxes  Mnemon,  de- 
termines uat  prince  not  to  fly  before  his  to>ther, 
Cyrus,  ii.  1E50  ;  he  commands  the  fleet  of  Artax- 
erxes against  Avagoras,  and  liesleges  that  prince 
in  SaIamin,S93;  be  is  falsely  accuwd  byOrontee. 
and  carried  to  the  court  in  chains,  203 ;  trial  of 
Tiribasus,  296 ;  the  king  discovers  his  innocence, 
and  restores  him  to  his  favour,  ibid.  -,  Tiribasus 
accompanies  A  rtaxerxesin  bis  expedition  against 
the  Cadasean8,397;  his  stratagem  for  making  that 
people  return  to  their  obedience  to  the  Perrians, 
ibid. 

Ti'fi-ba'sus,  satrap  of  Armenia,  harasses  tbe  ten 
thousand  Greeks  in  their  retreat,  ii.  963* 

Ti  rin-ta-tech'muB,  son  of  Artabanes,  one  of  the 
commanders  of  the  army  of  Xerxes  in  that 
princess  expedition  against  Greece,  ii.  56. 

ITi-sam'e-nea,  son  of  Orestes,  reigns  at  Myeenv, 
with  his  brother  Penthilus,  1.  413. 

fi-sip'pus,  an  JBlolian,  aceuaed  of  cmdtles  against 
tlioBe  who  had  not  taken  part  with  the  Romans 
against  Perseus,  is  acquitted  by  PanlusJEmilius, 

iv.  ine. 

Tis-sa-pher'nes,  a  Persian  of  quality,  is  appointed 
by  Darius  to  reduce  Pisuthnes,  sovemor  or  Lydia, 
ii.  109 ;  he  effects  it,  and  has  the  government  of 
Lydia  for  his  reward,  ibid. ;  be  suffers  himsetr 
to  be  seduced  by  the  flattery  of  ATdbiades,  and 
gives  himself  op  entirelv  to  him,  313 ;  be  con- 
cludes a  treaty  with  the  Peloponnesians,  315 ;  he 
eanses  AldMades  to  he  seized  and  sent  prisonei 
to  Sardis,  318 ;  be  conmtands  in  the  army  of  Ar- 
taxerxes Mnemon,  at  tlie  battle  of  Cunaxa,  and 
distinguishes  himself  in  it,  350, 351, 353 ;  be  takes 
upon  him  to  reconduct  the  Greeks  into  their  own 
country,  357 ;  he  seixes  Clearehus  and  the  otiier 
genermb  1^  treaeheiy,  and  sends  them  to  Arta- 
xerxes, 350 ;  tie  joins  Pb«mal>asns  to  oppose  the 
enterprises  of  Dercyllidas,  373 ;  he  sends  to  com* 
mand  Aeerilaos  to  quit  Asia,  and  to  declare  war 
against  him  In  ease  of  reflisal,  378 ;  he  Is  de- 
feated  near  Sardis,  979;  he  is  accused  of  treasont 
ana  pat  to  death  by  Artaxerxes,  ibid.;  character 
of  Tissaphemes,  980. 

Ti-thra-urtes  seiases  Tissaphemes  by  order  of  Ar- 
taxerxes, and  ocHDmands  the  army  in-  bis  stead, 
ii.  979 ;  he  arms  several  states  of  Greeee  against, 
the  Sparuns,  988,  ht. 

To^lt  is  carried  into  Assyria,  i.  384 ;  be  hides  him- 
self to  avoid  the  cruelty  of  Sennacherib,  386 ;  he 
foretells  the  ruin  of  Nineveh  to  bis  children,  387. 

Tom'y-ris,  queen  of  S^rthia :  Hcrodotns  relatv 
thai  she  cansid  Oyrai  la  be  put  10  death,  I.  350 


VA 

Trag'e'dy,  Its  origin,  I.  65, 437 ;  poets  who  distiii> 

guished  themselves  in  tragedy,  65. 
Trea'ties :  old  custom  of  making  treatlea 

the  Iberians  and  Scythians,  Ii.  18. 
Tre'bl-a,  a  river  of  Lombardy,  where  Hannibal  d^ 

feats  the  Romans,  i.  31^ 
Tre-mel'Ii-us,  sumamed  Srofb,  defeats  and  kills  • 

I'lird  usurper  of  the  kingdom  of  Macedonia,  !▼. 

&10. 
TrcB-ze'ne,  •  city  of  ArguUs,  gives  reAice  to  tha 

Athenians,  who  had  lately  abandoned  Jwlrcinr, 

11.66. 
Tri-bal'li,  people  of  Moesia,  III.  60 ;  they  pretend 

to  share  with  Philip  in  the  booty  taken  from  tha 

Scythians,  and  are  defeated  by  that  prlncei  ibid. 

they  are  defeated  by  Alexawler,  83. 
Trib'utes,  reasons  for  the  establishment  of  them,  L 

30D. 
Tri'er-arctaa,  Athoniaa  ofllcen ;  their  flmetSaoik  ttl. 

36. 
Trog'i-las,  a  port  of  Syracuse,  U.  191. 
Tro^phiesi  erected  by  the  andenta  after  a  victory, 

Tro-pho'nl-us,  oracles  of  Trophoniua  In  Bcaotla, 

i.3a 
Trough,  a  punlahment  In  use  amoBf  the  Pendanii 

Troy,  ci^  of  Ada,  taken  and  burnt  by  the  Greeka, 
Ii.  413. 

Tiy-pbe'na,  daughter  of  Pbyieoay  and  wife  to  As- 
tioehus  Grypus,  iv.  353 ;  she  sacrifices  her  sister 
Cleopatra  to  her  jealousy,  354, 355 ;  Antiochua 
of  Cyzicum  pots  her  to  death  in  torments,  355. 

Tu'nis,  in  Africa,  taken  by  Regulus,  i.  189 ;  the  re- 
voltend  mercenaries  make  it  their  depot  of  ann& 
199. 

Ty'che,  a  quarter  of  the  city  of  Syracuse.  Ii.  191. 

Tyd'e-us,  an  Atbeniaorgeneral,  respects  toe  adviei 
of  Alcibiades,  and  thereby  losea  the  battle  of 
iEgoqx>taraos,  ii.  333. 

Tyn'da-rus,  king  of  Sparia,l.  413. 

Tyre,  a  city  of  Phamicla:  its  foundation,  III.  110; 
it  is  besieged  and  taken  b]r  Nebuchadnezzar,! 
389;  Darius  reinstates  it  in  its  ancient  privileges, 
ii.  30 ;  It  is  besieged  and  taken  by  Alexander,  tU. 
Ill,  &C. ;  and  by  Antigonus,  368;  accomplish- 
ment of  the  different  prophecies  ooncerainc 
Tyre,  119. 

T/rant,  ortein  of  that  name,  1. 416. 

Tyr-t«'us,  Greek  poet,  sent  by  the  Athenians  to 
the  Lacedemonians  to  command  them,  revivesi 
their  courage,  and  occasions  theirgaining  a  great 
victory  over  the  Messenians,  1.  87 ;  be  Is  made 
citizen  of  Sparta,  ibid. ;  diancter  of  bis  poetry, 
ttud. 

UO 

U-cho're-na.  king  of  Egypt^uilds  Memphis,  i.  130. 

U-dl-as'tea  kills  bis  friend  Teriteuchmes,  by  order 
of  Darius,  II.  338 ;  Rtatlra  causes  him  to  be  pot 
to  death  in  tormeAts,  839. 

U-ra'nl-a,  a  divinity  of  the  Carthaghrfaaa.  Set 
Moon. 

U'su-ry,  to  what  excess  it  was  carried  in  the  latter 
times  of  the  Roman  commonwealth,  iv.  361. 

U'ti-ca,  a  city  of  Africa,  joins  the  revolted  raer^a- 
naries,  I.  300 ;  it  is  reduced  to  surrender  at  dtscrs 
tion,  303 ;  submits  to  the  Romans,  250 ;  tbe7  re- 
ward it  %vitb  the  lands  between  Carthage' and 
Hippo,  350. 

Cx'i-i,  a  people  open  the  frontiers  of  FeHla,  UL 144 

VA 

Var^n'te-us,  lieutenant  of  Crassus,  is  attack^  b/ 
the  Parthians,  and  dies  fighting  gloriously,  iv.  9f^ 
Tar'ro  (C.  Terentias,)  consul,  defeated  uy  F' 
i   balattbebataetirCaane,i.88L 
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VMrtLfrlfcoTDwlw.    BmA 

Vsn-ChrHM.tt  K<MDUiMldkr.ilmtotlMMfkMi 
dlfntitai  br  hfai  BMrit,  Iv.  W ;  be  rtycm<>  Um 
tersM  of  ibe  Bohmm  tt  tbt  bsltto  of  Curm, 
•M  ddteM  Ui0PwtblamoBN«eff«l  occmIom, 

Vcr'm,  pnBlar  In  flkBy,  ttNi  •  moiim  of  loU 
laiHitfed  fcr  tbt  Cipltol,  froM  Aatlocbui  AriBtl- 


Tiru-M  to  tlwMd  eooni,  Mtkw  war  wllb  PUIIp 
In  Ibe  roon  of  BolpUttei  hr.  16, 91 ;  be  le 

li^  bia  mipaet  UanDlbnl,  tfL 

WA 

WmbSi  •  eoBMdy  of  ArlMoplMnMi,  10  eaOed,  1. 60. 
Welb  of  Joseph  In  Ibe  eMde  of  Cnlio  In 


47. 


ortfMtvtfLlM. 


Wrrii«: 


Zan-thlp^lNW,  a  SMrtaa,  ooanMuids  ibe  Caitbn- 
glnlaae,il66;  be  denaia  B«ciilae.l91;  ber»> 
Uree,  and  dieappeara  iooo  after,  ibid. 

Xan-tblprpne,  a  diteen  of  Athene,  accueei  VOtla- 
dee,U.49. 

Xan-tbfp'pue,  fbtberofPertelee.  abandoning  Atbene 
on  the  approach  of  XeRee,  ole  dog  foUowe  the 
ihJp  to  EMamln,  and  expiree  on  the  ehore,  U.  66. 

Xan-tblp>>B,  Athenian,  iDlned  In  command  with 
Leutycbldee  king  of  Sparta,  defeats  Ibe  Penlani 

^nearMjeale,  ll7355. 

tbIpriNus  eon  of  Perklei,  dlei  of  the  plagae, 


tt.80. 

Xan'ttans,  a  phUoeopber  who  wae  mailer  of  .£iop 
prerloue  to  hie  being  made  free,  i.  451. 

Xan-dp'pe,  wife  of  Socratee:  hie  enlftdnp  from 
her  111  numour,  U.  904. 

Xen'e-tae,  the  Achcan,  la  sent  against  Holo  by 
Antlochns,  ill.  401 ;  he  fblls  into  an  ambuscade, 
and  is  cat  to  pieces  with  his  whole  army,  ibid. 

Xe-noc  ra*tes,  the  phUoeopber,  bow  received  by 
Antlpater,  to  wb<Mn  the  Athenians  bad  sent  him 
as  en  ambassador,  iii.  S38. 

Xo'non  Is  charged  %vith  the  war  against  Holo,  and 
Is  defeated,  ill.  401. 

Xa'nooj  the  Ach«an,  exdaims  against  the  de- 
mand of  the  commissioners,  It.  199. 

Xo-nopfa'n'nes,  Philip's  ambasiador  to  Hannibal, 
Iklls  into  the  hands  of  the  Romans,  iii.  490 ;  he 
Mcapcs  and  condodes  the  treaty  with  Hannibal, 
Ibid. :  bat  Is  taken  on  his  return  by  the  Bomans, 
ibid. 

Xen'o-phon,  the  historian  and  phUoeopber  engages 
in  the  serVice  of  CTyros  the  ymmger.  11.  S40 ;  he 
oommands  the  tea  thonsand  Greeks  after  the 
death  of  Clearchns,  and  brings  them  back  into 
their  own  country,  S60 ;  he  Joins  the  Lacedsmo- 
nlans  In  the  war  with  Tlmi^diemes  and  Pbama- 
basus,  660;  he  ads  under  Agedlaus  at  the  battle 
of  Coronva,  986;  character  of  his  style,  1. 317 ; 
dllftrence  between  Xenonhon  and  Herodotus  In 
their  accounts  of  Cyras.  1.  390. 

Xerz'es  I.  son  of  Danus,  is  elected  king  of  Persia 
in  preference  to  his  brother  Artabazanes,  li.  44 ; 
he  confirms  the  Jews  in  their  privileges,  46;  he 
reduces  Egypt,  ibid. ;  be  ddtberates  with  his 
council  concerning  that  expedition,  ibid. ;  wise 
speech  tf  Artabaxanes  to  him,  47, 48;  rage  of 
Xerxes  upon  thaioccaslon.  48,  49 ;  he  discovers 
hii  ermr,  and  confesses  tt  in  ftill  council,  49 ;  he 
to  enter  upon  the  war,  50;  Xerxes  en- 


Ins  Into  an  alliance  wMi  the  raiilwfiiiiiiM, 
IMd. ;  be  begins  bis  march,  and  gives  orders  fot 
cutting  a  way  tbroogb  mount  Athoa,  ibid.:  his  let- 
ler  to  that  monntaln  upon  that  subject,  51 ;  be 
adnmees  to  Saidis,  Ibid. ;  his  craclty  to  Pytbius, 
68 ;  be  mnrrhes  toward  the  Hellespont,  ibid. ;  tw 
causes  the  sea  to  be  chastised  for  naming  brttkes 
Ibe  bridge  of  boats,  which  be  had  Isid  aver  it. 
63 ;  he  orders  a  second  to  be  built,  sotf  pmeaer 
the  Hdlespont  with  his  army,  ibid. ;  ssmber  of 
Us  fbroes,  54 ;  Demaratus  tellS'  him  fredy  his 
thoughts  of  this  enterprise,  56 ;  three  bucdTcd 
S|iartans  dispute  the  pass  of  Ttaermopylc  mi:b 
Xierxes,  60;  that  prince  in  his  ragi*,  cacan  the 
dead  bodv  of  Lecmldas  to  be  affixed  to  s  gibbet, 
61 ;  be  takes  and  bums  Athens,  64 ;  be  is  defeated 
at  Salamin,  06 ;  be  leaves  Mardonlus  in  Greece, 
and  returns  preclpitat<>ly  into  Ada,  €9 ;  violent 
pasdon  of  Xerxes  for  the  wife  of  his  bro^ 
MadstusyAnd  afterwards  for  Artainta,  that  piin- 
ccss'  daughter,  81 ;   he  caus^  Masistus  to  be 
put  to  death,  88;  be  gives  himself  up  to  Inzniy 
and  voluptuousness,  M ;  he  is  killed  by  Artaba- 
nus,  captain  of  his  gusirds,  ibid. ;  character  of 
XerxesTW. 

Xerx'es  u.  son  of  Artaxerxes  Mnemon,  king  of 
Perda,  li.  167 ;  he  is  assassinated  by  his  brother 
Bogdlanus,  ibid. 

Xi'pba'res,  son  of  Mtbrldates,  is  killed  hy  hir 
lather,  iv.  378. 

Xu'thus,  son  of  Hdenus,  settles  In  Attica,  il.  414. 

Xy'chus,  who  bad  been  at  Rome  with  Appdies  anp 
Phlbides,  in  quality  c(  secretanr  to  their  embasrv, 
is  sdxed  and  carried  before  Philip,  118;  be  dts 
covers  the  whole  ptot  of  Penens  asabmt  Danm 
trius,IUd. 


TA 


Pdaiaaa,  1.397 


Tas'dan.  Um  good  ddty  of  the 
Year,  sobu',  when  first  useU,  i.  ISL 

ZA 

ZalKdl^,  an  Arabian  prince,  betrays  Alexander 
Bda,  iv.  936;  he  delivers  up  Antlochus,  son  of 
Bala,  to  Tryphon,  937 

Za-leu'eus,  legislator  of  the  Locrians,  wisdom  d 
hte  laws,  11. 143. 

Zan'cle,  a  city  of  BicDy.    See  Messene. 

Ze-bi'na.    See  Alexander  Zeblna. 

Ze'nls,  govetnw  of  JBtoUa  under  PhanMbaans,  fi. 
970. 

Ze-no-do'tns,  librarian  of  Ptolemy  Boter  at  Alei- 
andria,  ill.  369. 

Ze'rah,  king  of  Ethiopia  and  Egypt,  defeated  by 
Asa,  king  of  Jodah,  1. 137. 

2iO-ip'pus,Hiero*8SCHi-ln-law:  his  great  credit  widi 
Bforonymus,  iv.  390;  be  goes  arob^Kadw  M 
Egjrpc.  and  stays  there  in  voluntary  banisbmeo^ 
394 ;  the  unhappy  tot  of  bis  wife  and  children, 
ibid. 

Zo-pv'ros,  Persian  lord,  mutilates  bimself  torepus 
Babyton  for  bis  master  Darius,  li.  16 ;  he  ndi«i 
that  prince  master  of  Babyton,  17 ;  his  reward  lor 
so  great  a  service,  ibid. 

Zo-prnis.  dave  of  Pericles,  and  governor  of  Aid- 
blades,  li.  176. 

Zo-ro-arter,  founder  of  the  sect  of  the  Magi  amoDf 
the  Perdans,  1.  397. 

Zo-ro-as'ter,  another  reformer  of  the  same  sect,  I 
307. 

Zo-rob'ab>d  conducts  the  Jews  in  their  return  to 
Jerusalem  after  the  decree  of  Cyras,  1.  ^l. 

Zu-d'te,  third  class  of  th«  citizens  of  Athens,  11 
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